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Sittines oF THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STANDING ORDER) 
Motion made— 


“That the Proceedings on Supply, if under discussion at Twelve o’clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the scanty Order, ae of the House.” — 
(First Lord of the Treasury) Z “a Sy 


House divided :—Ayes, 257 ; Noes, 115. _ (Division List, No. 44) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—Considered in Committee : — 


Army SuPPLEMENTARY Estimates, 1895-6 ee 
£601,300 for certain Army Services , 


Amendment proposed to reduce Vote by £100 cat in ie of the 
Ashanti expedition—(Mr. Dillon) 


Question put, “That the- Question be now sila Committee 
divided :—Ayes, 224 ; Noes, 78.—(Division List, No. 45)... 


Question put accordingly, “That Item (a), Ashanti Expedition, be 
reduced by £100,000."—The Committee divided a 55 ; 
Noes, 232. “(Division List, No. 46) .. ; 


First Lord of the Treasury claimed to move, “That the Main Question 
be now put.”—-The Committee div ided : Ayes, 228; i 48.— 
(Division List, No. 47).—Vote agreed to “s 
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£100 (Supplementary) for Ordnance Factories 


First Lord of the Treasury claimed to move, “That the Question be now 
put.”—-The Committee divided : d—Ayes, 187 ; E caer hemi en ope 
List, No. 48) . ‘ 


Question put accordingly.—The Committee divided :— Ayes, 193 ~— 
43.—(Division List, No. 49) . , 
Navy SuppLeMENTARY Estimates, 1895-6— 
£1,100,000 (Supplementary), for certain Navy Services 


Amendment proposed— 


“ That the Item, Vote 8, Section 1, personnel, of £146,500, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.’’—(Mr. W. Redmond) we Bs oe ; 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 27 ; Noes, 175.—( Division List, No. 50) 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* That Item 3 (Contract oe be omitted from the engechs Vote.”—(Mr. W. 
Redmond) vy 4 . = 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29 ; Noes, a boeacartaninal List, No. 51) 


First Lord of the Admiralty claimed to move, “That the original 
Question be now put.”—Question put, “That the original Question 
be now put.”—The Committee divided : Ayes, seeks site 34.— 
(Division List, No. 52) _ sow res ; — 
Original Question put accordingly.—The Committee divided :—Ayes, 
173; Noes, 26.—( Division List, No. 53) 
Navy Estimates, 1896-7— 


£4,419,800, for Officers, Seamen and er Coast Guard, and inne 
Marines a0 : 


Motion made to report progress 
Motion to report progress, by leave, withdrawn ... 


Original Question put, and agreed to 


Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill :—Second Reading deferred 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill :—{ 1.1. |,—Second Reading deferred _ ,, 
Diseases of Animals Bill :—Second Reading deferred 

Naval Reserve Bill :—Second Reading deferred |. 

Berriew School Bill :—Second Reading deferred ,, 

Ligut Raitways (ApvaANcEs) :—Committee thereupon deferred 
Military Mancuvres Bill :—Second Reading deferred 

Navat Works (ConsoLipatep Funp) :—Report thereupon deferred 
Military Lands Act (1892) Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES) :—Committee thereupon deferred ... eee eee 
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Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill :—Second Reading 
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Marquess or Ery-—Report from Lord Chancellor as to right of John Henry 
Marquess of Ely to vote at the elections of Representative Peers for 
Treland 


UNIVERSITIES OF OxForD aND CamBRIDGE Act, 1877—{No. 32] ... 
Post Office Consolidation Bill [1...]:—Read 1*.—[No. 33] 


REGIMENTAL CoMMANDS-—Question, the Earl of Strafford ; Answer, Secretary 
of State for War : : is 
LEEWARD IsLANDs :— 
Motion made— 


“That the Report to the Colonial Office upon the Finances and Administration of 
the Colony of the Leeward Islands (1895) be laid upon the Table of the House.” 
—(The Earl of Stamford.) a é a he er po 


Onder Secretary for the Colonies 
Motion, by leaye, withdrawn 

BUSINESS OF THE HovsE :- 
Resolved— 


“That the evening sitting of the House on ‘Tuesday next, and on all subsequent 
Tuesdays during the present Session, do commence at half-past Five o’clock, 
unless the House do otherwise order.””—/Lord Privy Seal.) - 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands fa anieeenis Provisional Order Bill: — 
[No. 35.] Readl*  .,, babe 


Housing of the Working Classes Provisional Order (Aberdeen) Bill :— 
[No. 36.] Read 14 Ad = 


Marine Insurance Bill a5 Mba Herschell.) Read 14.—[No. 37.] 


COMMONS: FRIDAY, 13rn MARCH 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





London Water Companies’ Bills :—After short Debate, Second Reading of eleven 
Bills postponed tS pil > see 
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Occupation oF Ecypr :—On the Motion “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” 
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“That the time has come when effect should be given to the declaration of 


successive Administrations as to the government of Egypt by making 
arrangements for the speedy withdrawal of Her Majesty’s iees from that 


country.” (Mr. Henry Labouchere) ote ees ies .. 894 
[Mr. Speaker 895, 896, 898] Mr. Dillon... i i a 
Sir W. Harcourt... = ae Sir C. Dilke .. jes os OF 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett... 896 Mr. J. Morley ene .. 897 


First Lord of the Treasury 896 


DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE :— 
Amendment proposed— 


“That this House, before having submitted to its consideration the Army 
Estimates, should be in possession of an explanatory statement from Her 
Majesty’s Government, setting forth the general principles of defence which 
have determined the gross amount proposed to be allocated to Naval and 
Military purposes respectively, and indicating the main lines of the general 
plan or programme of British defence to which the Admiralty and the War 
Office administration, arrangement, and yet are respectively to 


conform.”— (Sir J. Colomb) £5 e¢ ... 898 
Sir Henry Havelock-Allan 906 Ur. Brookfield ane an 
Sir Bevan Edwards... 911 Under Secretary for War... 918 
[Mr. Speaker ... 911, 914] First Lord of the oe -- 921 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney ... 911 Sir J. Colomb .. .. 923 
Mr. Edwin Lawrence .... 914 Mr. W. Redmond... .. 923 


Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand ge of the 
Question, ” put and agreed to ne = 923 
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War Orrick ApMINISTRATION :—(Sir Bevan Edwards) 
Major Rasch ... .. 927 General Laurie 
Captain Grice-Hutchinson 930 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLD Souprers :—( Colonel Kenyon-Slaney )... ide is 
Colonel Blundell cee Financial Secretary to the War 
Office bei ere 


Mr. G.C.T. Bartley ... 936 Colonel Russell “i 
Mr. Edwin Lawrence... 937 First Lord of the Treasury 
Colonel. Lockwood .-. 938 Captain Jessel id 


Main Question put, and agreed to 


SUPPLY —Considered in Committee :— 


Army Estimates, 1896-7 :— 


“That a number of Land Forces not exceeding 156,174, all ranks, be maintained 
for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland at 
Home and Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1897 ” Re 


Progress Reported— Hm ewe se “a des ees 
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Resolutions reported :—(1) Army Supplementary : (2) Ordnance Factories 


(Supplementary) ; (3) Navy (Supplementary) 
Resolutions agreed to os 


Navy Estimates, 1896-7 :— 


Motion made— 


“That this House doth agree with the Committee in the Fourth Resolution. That 
a sum, not exceeding £4,419,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Expenses of Wages, etc., to Officers, Seamen, and Boys, Coast Guard, and 
Royal Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1897.” 


Mr. Dillon... ... 946 [ Mr. Speaker 
First Lord of the Ad- Mr. Weir 

miralty ee ... 950 Mr. H. Lewis 
Mr. T. P. OConnor ... 952 Dr. Tanner 
Mr. W. Redmond... 953 


The House divided :—Ayes, 175; Noes, 32.—-{Division List, No. 54.] 


NavaL Works (ConsoLipaTep Funp) :—Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to make provision for the construction of Works and ac- 
quisition of land in the United Kingdom and elsewhere for the purposes of the 
Royal Navy, and to authorise the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
sums not exceeding in the whole £2,753,000 for such purposes ; and to authorise 
the application of the surplus of income above expenditure for the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1896, towards the repayment of expenses incurred 
for Naval Works, and the payment of sums to be expended for Naval Works.” 


Resolution agreed to sas owt ove “eo sos aon a 


Naval Works Bill :—-Presented accordingly, read 1°.—(Bill 143)... me aie 


Ways anp Means :—Committee deferred 
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Liaut Rainways (ApvaANcEs) :— 
Motion made— 










Board of Trade.) 











Progress Reported 


Plumbers’ Registration Bill : 
Motion made— 
“That the Bill be now read 2°” (Mr. 
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Mr. Caldwell 956 
President of the Beard 

of Trade 957 
Mr. H, Lewis 959 
[The Chairman, 960) 
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-Considered in Committee. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury to make advances not exceeding 
£1,000,000 at any one time, under any Act of the present Session, to facilitate 
the construction of Light Railways in Great Britain, and for that purpose to 
borrow from the National Debt Commissioners thesums that may be required, 
such sums to be repaid out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, and, if 
those moneys are insufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund ; 
authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of the 
salary, remuneration, and expenses of the Light Railway Commissioners, and 
the expenses of the Board of Trade under the said Act.”—/President of the 


and also to 


Mr. S. Evans 
Sir Mark Stewart 
Mr. Weir 


Military Lands Act (1892) Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


Lees Knowle s. 















Mr. Vesey Knox 962 Mr. H. Z Wilson 
Mr. T. M. Healy 962 Mr. S. Evans 
Debate adjourned ae 
Solicitors’ Magistracy Bill :;— Second Reading deferred 
Payment of Jurors Bill :—‘Second Reading deferred 


Places of Worship (Leasehold Enfranchisement) Bill :—- 
Militia Bill :- 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill :- 


Second Reading deferred 
Second Reading deferred 


— Second Reading deferred 


LORDS : MONDAY, 1l6rH MARCH 1896. 


Mitirary Expepition tro Doncota—Earl of Rosebery 


Private and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills:- 
GLAMORGANSHIRE EDUCATION SCHEME- 


Motion made :—- 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her to withhold 
Her consent from the following portions of the Glamorganshire Education 
Scheme, Clause 90, sub-Section (#): —The words ‘of an undenominational 
character,’ and the words ‘in such a manner as may from time to time be 
directed by the school managers.’ ”— / The Bishop of Llandaff.) 


Order made. —[No. 39],.; 


> President of the Council... 969 Duke of Devonshire 
Archbishop of Canterbury 970 Bishop of London 
Earl of Rosebery... 971 Lord Herschell 
Bishop of St. Asaph 971 


Resolved in the negative 
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Read 2, Mar. 9. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Read 14, Mar. 12. 

Read 1°, Mar. 20. 

Withdrawn, Mar. 9. 

Read 1°, Mar. 10. 

Re-committed to Standing 
Committee, Mar. 19. 

In Committee, Mar. 19. 
Committed to Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Mar. 9. 
Read 3°, Mar. 12. 
Read 1°, Mar. 3. 


Read 1°, Mar. 23. 
Royal Assent, Mar. 6. 
Read 34, Mar. 10. 


Read 1°, and referred to 
Examiners, Mar. 12. 
Read 1°, Mar. 3. 


Withdrawn, Mar. 18. 
Read 1°, Mar. 6. 


Read 1°, Mar. 17. 

Read 14, Mar. 23. 

Read 2°, and committed to 

Select Committee, Mar. 10. 

Read 1°, Mar. 13. 

Read 14, Mar. 13. 

Read 1°, Mar. 6. 

Read 14, Mar. 16. 

Read 2°, Mar. 3. 


Read 1* and referred to 
Examiners, Mar. 3. 








BILLS DEALT WITH IN VOL. XXXVIII. lxiii 


Title of Bill. 


Metropolitan Sewers and Drains 
Military Manceuvres 

Naval Works Bill . aS 

Naval Works (Consolidated Fund) 


New River Company 
New River Water (Transfer) 


Petersham and Ham Lands and Footpaths 
Plumbers’ Registration 


Polling Arrangements (London) ... 

Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Women) 
Poor Law Officers Superannuation 

Post Office Consolidation ... 


Post Office (Parcels) Act (1882) Amendment 
Publication of Indecent Evidence 

Public Buildings (London) ae 

Public Buildings en -" ) 

Public Health : 

Public Health (Ireland) 


Public Health (Scotland) ... 

Public Health (Scotland) (No. 2) 
Retirement of Vestrymen (London) 
Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) 
Secretaries of Grand Juries (Ireland) 
Short Titles 


Solicitors (Ireland) - 
Southwark and Vauxhall Ww ater . 


Staines Reservoirs... 

Summary Jurisdiction (Whipping) 
Trout-fishing Close Time (Scotland) 
Trustee Savings Bank 


West Middlesex Water (Transfer) 


Wild Birds Protection Acts Amendment 
Working Men’s Dwellings 


Progress. 


Read 1°, Mar. 4. 

Read 2°, Mar. 19. 

Read 2°, Mar. 19. 

Ordered to be brought in, 
Mar. 13. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Read 2°, Mar. 12. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Read 1°, Mar. 3. 

Read 34, Mar. 23. 

Read 2°, Mar. 18. 

Read 2, and referred to Com- 
mittee, Mar. 19. 

Withdrawn, Mar. 20. 

Read 2, Mar. 20. 

Withdrawn, Mar. 16. 

Read 1°, Mar. 16. 

Read 1°, Mar. 23. 

Read 2°, and referred to Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, 
Mar. 23. 

Read 23, Mar. 17. 

Read 14, Mar. 17. 

Read 2, Mar. 23. 

Read 1°, Mar. 17. 

Read 1°, Mar. 17. 

Referred to Joint Committee. 
Mar. 19. 

Read 34, Mar. 19. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Re-committed to Standing 
Committee, Mar. 16. 

Read 1°, Mar. 4. 

Read 1°, Mar. 3. 

Debate on Second Reading, 
Mar. 13. 

Read 14, Mar. 12. 

Read 2°, Mar. 4. 








ERRATUM. 


Page 1146 (17 March) conclusion omitted, after Mr. LEuty’s speech :— 


The House divided—Ayes, 272 ; Noes, 62.—(Division List, No. 56.) 


Ordered.—That in the case of Bills reported from the Committee, three clear 
days shall intervene between the date when the Report of the Committee is 
circulated with the Votes and the consideration of the Bill—( Home Secretary). 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 3rd March 1896. 


pe comimencement of a@ Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL. 


Petition of Richard Hollingsworth 
Griffin, praying that substituted service 
of a copy of the Bill, together with notice 
of the Second Reading thereof, may be 
made upon Alfred Robert Oakey Lowndes, 
the solicitor to Annie Beatrice Griffin ; 
Considered (according to Order); Counsel 
called in; a witness examined ; Bill to 
be read 2* on Tuesday, the 17th instant; 
The usual orders made. 


Ordered, That service of a copy of 
the Bill, and of the Order for the Second 
Reading thereof, upon Alfred Robert 
Oakey Lowndes, the solicitor to the said 
Annie Beatrice Griffin, be deemed as 
good service of the said Bill and Order, 
as if the same had been personally served 
upon the said Annie Beatrice Griffin. 


VOL. XXXVIII. [rourrn SERIES. | 





| METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons and (pur- 
'suant to the Resolutions of the 4th day 
‘of July last, as extended by the Order 
| of the 19th day of August last, respecting 
| Private and Provisional Order Confirma- 
| tion Bills) read 1*; and referred to the 
| Examiners. 
| 


| ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869 (DEY- 
THEUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL). 


*Lorpv HARLECH moved :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her to withhold her 
consent from the Scheme for the management of 
the Deytheur Grammar School, in the Parish of 
Llansaintffraid, Montgomeryshire.” 


He said, that the case which hé had to 
bring before their Lordships that evening 
was a very simple one, and might be ex- 
plained in a very few words. The school 
in question was one of the oldest En- 
dowed Schools, it having been founded 
upwards of 200 years ago. When the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act was 
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passed, it was sought to place this school , of the school. 
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He therefore offered no 


under that Act, and negotiations were | opposition to the Motion of the noble 
entered into between the Montgomery-/ Lord. [ Hear, hear !”] 


shire County Council and the trustees 
of the school ; and, assisted by the Charity | 


Motion agreed to. Ordered, That 


Commissioners, a Scheme was framed, | the said Address be presented to Her 
concessions being made on both sides.|Majesty by the Lords with White 
The next step was that the Charity | Staves. 


Commissioners passed on the Scheme to | 
the Education Department ; and there, | 
by some oversight, the time was allowed | 
to elapse in which the Scheme should 
have been acted upon. There was a 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 


Read 1; to be printed; and to be 


material point in reference to money, it|read 2* on Thursday next (the Lord 


having been agreed that £90 should be | 
paid by the County Council in support | 
of the Scheme. 


Harris) ; and Standing Orders Nos. 
XXXIX. and XLIV. to be considered 
Without that £90 in order to their being dispensed with.— 


nothing could be done ; and, as he had | [No. 22.] 


said, the specified time was allowed to | 
pass without the Education Department | 
signifying their approval of the Scheme. | 
The consequence was that the £90) 
was lost to the Scheme; and, as _ it! 
was impossible to carry on the rest 
of the Scheme without that £90, he 
was compelled to apply to their Lord- | 
ships to nullify the Scheme; and he| 
hoped that later on they would be in a| 
position to frame a fresh Scheme for this 
school, which would then be laid before 
the Privy Council with a view to its 
being passed into law. He asked their 
Lordships to assent to the Motion he! 
now made. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Drvonsnire) 
said, that he believed the case had been 
stated by the noble Lord with complete 
accuracy. The Montgomeryshire County 
Council Scheme to which the noble Lord 
had referred provided that, if within two 
years a Scheme was established under 
the Welsh Act for this school, that 
Council would pay £90 annually towards 
its support. From various causes, the 
Scheme was not approved by the Edu- 
cation Department in time for this pro- 
vision to come into force ; and, as far as 
he could ascertain, the Scheme as it 
now stood was not acceptable to anyone 
concerned. The local authorities—the 
County Council and others interested in 
the Scheme—the Charity Commissioners, 
and the Education Department were 
agreed that, under the circumstances, 
there was nothing to be done but to 
reject the Scheme; and a new arrange- 
ment would have to be made between 





the county authorities and the trustees 
Lord Harlech. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Earl of Dudley and the Lord 
Mendip (Viscount Clifden) to the Stand- 
ing Committee ; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Five o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
Quarter past Ten o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 3rd March 1896. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
BILL (BY ORDER). 

Order for Second Reading read ; 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time ” :— 

Mr. HENRY RICHARDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) said, that in moving that the 
Bill be read a Second time that day six 
months, he believed he could give to the 
House such reasons as would induce 
them to accept his Motion. Eight days 
ago he asked the President of the Board 
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of Trade what opinion the Law Officers 
had given with regard to the fares which 
this Railway Company were charging. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not give the opinion of the Law Officers, 
on the ground that, until the deliberations 
of the House had been received the 
question could not be gone into. In 
1893 and 1895 the House, through a 
Committee, decided that this question 
could not be considered on a matter of 
principle, and, when he read from the 
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far as first- and second-class passengers 
were concerned, there was no attempt 
to charge higher rates. But first- and 
second-class passengers could well take 
| care of themselves, but when the House 
| remembered that there were 26,000,000 
\of third-class passengers annually, he 
thought the County Council deserved 
great credit for opposing the Bill, and 
thus undertaking a task that no other 
public body in London had undertaken. 
The Board of Trade further stated that 





circular which the Board of Trade sent |it was very difficult to ascertain pre- 
to the Committee as a matter of instruc-| cisely what were the legal powers of the 
tion, he thought hon. Members would | Company, but they were of opinion that 





agree with him that this was a deliberate 
attempt to interfere with the rights and 
duties of Her Majesty’s Courts. The 
Bill was an Omnibus Bill, but, on the 
other hand, it attempted to support the 
charges which the Company had for some 
years been making, and which, in the 


‘the Bill afforded a favourable oppor- 
| tunity of defining the maximum rates 
'the Company were entitled to charge. 
| Until the question before the Courts had 
| been decided, he hoped the House would 

not interfere, especially as the Chairman 

of the Committee upstairs had stated, in 


opinion of the Board of Trade, as ex-| giving his decision to the promoters of 
pressed by their Memorandum to a Com-| the Bill, that the Committee declined to 
mittee of the House, was a deliberate! allow the preamble of the Bill to be 
infringement of their existing powers. | proved until the decision of the Courts 
In 1895 the Bill was referred to a Com-| had been taken. In those cireumstances 
mittee upstairs, and the hon. Member | he felt sure the House would not allow 
for the Stroud Division (Mr. Cripps) the Company to succeed in the attempt 
admitted it was an attempt to raise the to get behind their statutory powers. 
maxima of third-class fares. The Lon-| If what the Chairman of the Committee 
don County Council had undertaken a| had stated was true, the Company had 
duty which no other public body had | for 25 years been charging rates in ex- 











seen their way to take up, in attempting 
to prevent the Company from securing 
from the House the sanction of illegality. 
Mr. Forbes, the chairman of the Com- 
pany, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, said that until this question 
had been brought forward they had, 
practically for 25 years, been charging 
fares which were in excess of the 
maxima the House had permitted. As 
far as short-distance fares were con- 
concerned, the Company were within 
their rights, but by this Bill they sought 
power to increase their third - class 
fares for distances over three miles. 
The Board of Trade Circular to the Com- 
mittee, the Report of the Board in pur- 
suance of Standing Order No. 145, and 
the provisions of the Act of 1874, would 
show that the Company were, to a cer- 
tain extent now seeking power to intro- 
duce their third-class charges for dis- 
tances exceeding three miles. He 
accepted the statements of the hon. 
Member for the Stroud Division, and of 
the Chairman of the Company, that as 


'cess of those powers. Mr. Younghus- 
band, a private gentleman, who had 
petitioned the House to be heard before 
the Committee if the Bill was read a 
Second time, had brought an action 
against the Company in the Mayor’s 
Court. The Company, by a writ of 
certiorari, had taken the action into Her 
Majesty’s Superior Courts, and the case 
was not yet decided. The delay was 
due entirely to the Company, who had 
deliberately attempted to prevent the 
case being settled in order that they 
might be able to state to the Judges 
when it came on that this Bill was at 
the moment before a Committee of the 
House to settle the question of maximum 
charges. The Bill was, in. one respect, 
a whitewashing Measure. The Com- 
pany had for years been charging rates 
in excess of the powers conferred on them 
in 1864, and they were now seeking 
not only sanction for what they had 
thus done in the past, but for powers to 
enable them to increase their maximum 
rates in future. He therefore thought 
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the County Council were to be highly|as the hon. Member suggested, if the 
commended for the persistent way in| Bill was passed; the existing competition 
which they had opposed this Bill, and he | was too keen to permit that to be done. 
had much misapprehended the spirit of | |[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As to the Board of 
the House if it would allow a Railway | Trade, he might say that the Bill em- 
Company to get behind its statutory | ‘bodied the suggestions and requirements 
powers with a view of exacting illegal | ofthe Department. In regard to the 
and unfair charges upon the immensely ‘action of Mr. Younghusband, pending 
largest class of passengers in the Metro-| before the Courts, the Bill could not 
polis. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He would | affect any action or any number of 
conclude, by repeating that the Bill was/ actions affecting the Company. The 
an attempt to get round the decision of | provisions of the Bill were not retro- 
two Committees of that House, with the | spective, and any claim for overcharge 
view of increasing their third- class | in the past remained untouched. The 
charges. It had been said by represen- | object of the Bill was simply to authorise 
tatives of the Company that if Parlia-|an equitable adjustment of the Com- 
ment permitted the higher maximum | pany’s powers of charge on various sec- 
rates they would not be charged, but tions of their lines, so as to introduce a 
experience showed that if the power to | workable scale applicable to existing 
charge was granted, it would not be long | developments, and the necessities of the 
before it was exercised. Mr. Young. | line. He believed the question was 
husband had had the courage to take | essentially one for a Committee of the 
the matter up as a private individual, | |House to consider, and before that 
and did so in the hope that in the Mayor’ 8 | Committee all parties could be heard. 
Court he might have it settled in a short, He hoped, therefore, the House would 
speedy, and inexpensive manner. The decide to send the Measure to a Com- 
Company, however, by removing the mittee upstairs. 
case to the Supreme Courts, had landed} Mr. ISAACSON said, he felt that if 
him in a protracted law suit, and the | there was an amalgamation of the Metro- 
fact that the question had not yet been | politan and the Metropolitan District 
decided was not the fault of the Judges; | Railway Companies, and if there was 
but of the Company by means of inter-| only one executive and only one railway 
posing the Bill before the House. On|instead of two, the public would be so 
those grounds he appealed to the House | much advantaged that no Bill of this 
not to assent to the Second Reading of | kind would be required. He should 
the Bill. certainly do all he possibly could to 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower | assist his hon. and learned Friend who 
Hamlets, Stepney) seconded the Amend-| had opposed the Bill, as he felt the 
ment. public had been most disgracefully 
*Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) said, | treated with regard to this railway. In 
he should not complain of the hon. |his opinion the House would do quite 
Member for East Finsbury opposing the | right in throwing the Bill out in order 
Bill if he had shown any real grounds | that in due time an amalgamation of the 
for doing so. With regard to what the| Metropolitan and the Metropolitan Dis- 
hon. Member had said about the action | trict might take place. 
of the Metropolitan District Railway, *Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
Company being against the interestsof the | marty) said, he had no hesitation in op- 
working classes of the Metropolis, he! posing the Amendment. Hon. Members 
denied that the Bill would do any in-| who remembered London without the 
justice to them, and said he would re-| Metropolitan District Railway could 
mind the House, in this connection, that | alone realise what a great advantage the 
the Company already provided accom- | line was, and the Company had always 
modation for the working classes by | been anxious and had always done their 
means of workmen’s trains very much | best to make their passengers as com- 
in excess of their Parliamentary obli-|fortable as possible. He had very 
gations [‘‘Hear, hear!’’], and that) great sympathy with the thousands of 
the fact had elicited the encomiums persons who had put their savings into 
of the County Council. There was no a railway which was really a great boon 
fear of the fares being unduly raised, tothepubli, but from which they did not 


Mr. Henry Richards. 
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receive one penny piece in the shape of 
dividend. The Railway Company, 
under a previous Bill, entered into an 
arrangement to carry passengers at an 
extremely low rate. As years went on 
they found they were unable to do that 
with any profit to themselves, and they 
came to the House for powers to enable 
them to carry their passengers at a profit. 
He had no doubt the lawyers would like 
to have the matter first settled in the 
Law Courts, at the cost of the unfortu- 
nate shareholders, but, in his opinion, 
the Company had taken the right and 
proper course in coming to the House 
and asking that a Committee should go 
into the matter, and, if satisfied, give 
them such powers as would enable them 
to carry on their business with some 
chance of making a profit. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, 
Croydon) said he hoped the House 
would always be reluctant to interfere 
with private business unless there was 
very good ground shown for the in- 
terference. The question arose here as 
to whether or not sufficient ground had 
been shown on the present occasion to 
cause the House to depart from its gene- 
ral custom of referring Bills of this cha- 
racter to a Select Committee. If the 
Bill was open to the objection raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, that it was to protect the Com- 
pany from any laches in the past, it 
would undoubtedly be sufficient reason 
for its rejection, and he would be one of 
the first to propose that they should in- 
tervene. He thought his hon. Friend 
would hardly persevere in that conten- 
tion, for, having looked into the matter, 
he could assure the House that the posi- 
tion of the Company, so far as the past 
was concerned, would not be in the 
smallest degree interfered with if the 
Bill were passed into law in its present 
shape. Therefore that main ground of 
contention on the part of his hon. Friend 
must be dismissed from the minds of 
hon. Members when they were consider- 
ing the course they ought to adopt. The 
Railway Company was coming to Par- 
liament for the purpose of asking it to 
allow a certain readjustment of its fares. 
Those who were in the habit of travel- 
ling by the Underground Railway must 
know that the difficulties in connection 
with a proper adjustment of the fares on 
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that line were extremely great. He did 
not think a case had been made out for 
refusing to take the course which was 
usually adopted in connection with 
matters of this kind, and he must take 
the same course as his predecessor, and 
recommend the House to allow the Bill 
to go to a Committee. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, this Bill was precisely the same Bill 
that had been before two previous Com- 
mittees of the House, and that had been 
twice rejected after the whole matter 
had been considered. And here, for the 
third time, without any change of cir- 
cumstances whatever, it was proposed 
again, and he would ask if that was not 
a proper case for the House to interfere 
in. He sat on the last Committee, and 
he knew al! the particulars of this case. 
He was surprised that the President of 
the Board of Trade did not state the case 
perhaps a little more fairly to the House, 
and give them the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. The fact was 
that, by their Acts of Parliament, the 
Metropolitan Railway Company could 
only charge between Mansion House and 
West Brompton a maximum rate of 6d. 
first class, 4d. second class, and 3d. 
third class, and for this great number of 
years the Railway Company had been 
overcharging all those passengers on 
their line. What was the object of the 
Bill? Under a pretended rearrange- 
ment of fares they wished to legalise 
these excessive fares, which they had no 
right to charge. What the last Com- 
mittee said, when the Railway Company 
argued that they were within their 
rights in that Bill, was that if they were 
within their rights they did not require 
an Act of Parliament to carry out their 
legal rights, but that what they wanted 
in the Act of Parliament was to give 
them a right, which they had no 
power to do at present, to make legal for 
the future these excessive rights. The 
House was entitled to know the opinion 
of the Law Officers upon this matter. 
The matter was now before the Law 
Courts, to determine whaether the pre- 
sent fares were legal or not, and he ven- 
tured to think these were special circum- 
stances why the House should, at this 
stage, refuse to send this Bill further 
until the Law Courts had determined 
what were the rights of the public and 





(= the Company in this respect. 
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Mr. RITCHIE: I would just like to 
answer one observation of the hon. 
Member who has last spoken. He has 
reproached me for not stating the opinion 
of the Law Officers. The hon. Gentle- 
man ought to know, if he does not, that 
it would be highly improper while this 
question is sub judice for me’ to say 
anything about the matter. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.), 
thought the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade was of a highly disappointing 
character. It did not answer any of the 
questions, and only contained one state- 
ment of value, namely, that on the passing 
of the Bill the right hon. Gentleman would 
have to pay a penny more for his fare on 
this line than he did now. That was 
the most valuable piece of evidence that 
could possibly be supplied in support of 
the position taken up by those in favour 
of this Amendment. The Bill dealt 
with an entirely new system of tolls and 
fares that were charged upon the line, 
and it seemed to him an extraordinary | 
thing that after the railway had been 
working for 20 years a provision of | 
this sort should be brought into the | 
House. The Bill was rejected by the | 
London County Council last year, and 
yet the House were asked to assent to it | 
to-day without any clear or definite | 
explanation of its provisions from the 
Treasury Bench. He trusted that some 
Member of the Government would tell | 
them why, when the case was sub judice, | 
they should be asked to pass a Bill which | 
would give legal sanction to something | 
that did not exist at the present time. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith), would not have intervened 
except for the direct appeal for someone 
on the Treasury Bench to reply to the. 
question put by the last speaker. He’ 
thought the point the hon. Member made 
was made under a misapprehension. 
This Bill would not legalise any charges 
which been made by the District Railway 
in the past, supposing that any of these 
charges had been illegal. If for years 
the company had been making illegal 
charges, the company would still be! 
responsible for every illegal charge made 
duringall these years. Heasked the House 
to disiniss altogether the thought that any- 
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thing whatever that had occurred in the 
past in the dealingsof thiscompany would 
be in any way legalised or affected by the 
Bill. This Bill simply dealt with the 
future. The hon. Member who spoke 
last also unintentionally used a phrase 
which was misleading. He said the 
House was asked to sanction these fares. 
The House was not asked to do anything 
of the sort. That House, constituted as 
it was that afternoon, or at any: time, 
was not a tribunal which could really 
decide whether 8d., or 7}d., or 7d., or 
64d. was a proper fare to charge from 
the Mansion House to West Brompton. 
They had not the materials on which 
they could come to any proper decision. 
All that the House was asked to do was 
to say this matter should be sent to a 
tribunal upstairs, which had the power, 
and which would be able to investigate 
these matters, and (supposing the House 
should now read the Bill a second time) 
if the charges which appeared in the 
schedule of the Bill were unreasonable, 
the Committee would strike them out 


land leave the District Railway Company 


where it stood, or force it to introduce a 
scale of charges which was reasonable. 
With all respect to the hon. Member 


‘opposite (Mr. Caldwell), this Bill was 


not the same as had been previously in- 
troduced. It was the same in principle 
—namely, that it altered the system 
upon which the fares were based. The 
ancient principle which the House 
sanctioned in the first instance, was an 
all-round charge, whatever distance the 
passenger was carried. That, in the 


'course of time, had been found to be an 


unworkable arrangement, and the com- 
pany now asked to be allowed to revise 
their table of fares. If the demands 
which they made were unreasonable, the 
Committee would reject them. If, on 
the other hand, in the opinion cf the 
Committee those demands were fair and 
reasonable, then the Committee would 
probably accept the schedule of the Bill. 
He only desired to say in the interests 


of private business generally, that he 


thought it would be a dangerous principle 
to introduce that the House without 
really having the means of arriving at 


‘a judgment, should undertake to decide 


upon a matter such as the difference 
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between a 6d. and an &d. fare, which 
could only properly be decided by a 
Committee of this House. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 154; 
Noes, 95.—(Division List, No. 26.) 


Main Question put and agreed to. 


Bill read 2*, and committed. 





DEATH DUTIES. 
Return [presented 28th February] to 
be printed.—[No. 91.] 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES) (SUP- 
PLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1895-6). 
Estimate presented of the Further 

Amount required during the year ending 

3lst March, 1896, for the Service of the 

Ordnance Factories [by Command]. 

Referred to the Committee of Supply, and 

to be printed.—[No. 92.] 


ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES 
ESTIMATE, 1896-7). 

Estimate presented of Charge for the 
Ordnance Factories for the year 1896-7 
[by Command]. Referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and to be printed.— 
[No. 93.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, INDUSTRIAL 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES, AND 
TRADE UNIONS. 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :—Reports of the 
Chief Registrar for the year ending 31st 
December, 1895 [by Act], to be printed. 
—[No. 94.] 


LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from to- 
morrow till Monday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 
Message from the Lords— 


That they have appointed a Committee 
of Six Lords to join with a Committee 
of this House to consider all Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills 
of the present Session ; and they request 
that this House will be pleased to 
appoint an equal number of its Members 
to be joined with the said Lords, 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 


BOATMEN IN CUSTOMS (NOMINATIONS). 

Mr. Lurrretit—To call attention to 
the present system of nominations to 
the office of boatmen in the Customs, 
and to move a Resolution. [T7'uesday, 
31st March. | 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. 
Sir Seymour Kinc—To call attention 
to the grievances of the Officers of the 
General List; and to move a Resolution. 
[ Tuesday, 31st March.| 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 
Mr. Lees Know.es—To call attention 
to the treatment of Habitual Drunkards ; 


and to move a Resolution. [7'uesday, 
31st March. | 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. 

Mr. Woorron Isaacson—To call at- 
tention to the iniquities of the Corrupt 
Practices Act ; and move a Resolution. 
[« Hear, hear !”] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC WALES. 

Mr. Hersert Roserts—To call at- 
tention to the desirability of local con- 
trol over the liquor traflic in Wales ; 
and move a Resolution. 


TRAINING SHIP (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. Weir—On Navy Estimates, to 
move— 

“That in the opinion of this House, a train- 
ing ship should be stationed at some convenient 
point or harbour on the west coast of the High- 
lands of Scotland, or that other facilities be 
provided for the training of Highland boys who 
desire to enter the Navy.” 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether, in view of the dis- 
tinguished services of the Indian Staff 
Corps, and the fact that the Artillery, 
Engineers and Marines, as well as the 








15 Deportation of 


“ Royal,” the Government will consider 
the propriety of praying Her Majesty 
the Queen to graciously order that the 
designation of ‘“ Royal,” or ‘ Imperial,” 
shall be prefixed to the title of the 
“ Indian Staff Corps” ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror| 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I am not aware that 
there is any general desire on the part of 
the officers of the Indian Staff Corps for 
a change of designation of their service. 
I should be reluctant to move in the| 
matter until I have a recommendation | 
on the subject from the Government of | 
India. 





{COM MONS} 
Indian Naval Squadron, are styled |- 
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Government of India for the grant of 
“Jungle or out-station allowances” to 
certain engineers of the Irrigation De- 
partment. This recommendation was 
not, however, accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, on the ground that the 
circumstances of the officers in question 
did not differ widely, if at all, from those 
of officers of the public Works and other 
Departments in other parts of India 
who were stationed in outlying or 
solitary districts. I see no reason for 
interfering with the discretion of the 
Government of India in this matter. 


Paupers to Ireland. 


EAST INDIA (ESTABLISHMENT 
CHARGES). 


Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 


INDIAN IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. | the Secretary of State for India, whether 


"Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to | he will consent to grant as unopposed 
ask the Secretary of State for India| Returns the Papers mentioned in this 
whether his attention has been called to | day’s Notices of Motion standing under 
observations made in a Paper read by | the head of “ East India (Establishment 
Sir J. B. Lyall, lately Lieutenant Gov- | Charges and Percentages in the Military 
ernor of the Punjaub, at the Society of | Works and Public Works Depart- 
Arts on 13th February, on the high | ments) ? : or J 

scientific and economic value of the) Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As 


work performed by the officers of the | regards the Report of the Committee on 
Indian Irrigation Department, its re-| the Military Works and Public Works 
sponsible and risky nature, and the ex- Departments, no expression of bs, SA 
ceptional hardships involved in living in | 0" has been received from the Govern- 
insalubrious out stations where bread | ment of India, nor has it been considered 
and decent food are not procurable, the| by the Secretary of State in Council. 








unpopularity of the service, and the | Until this has been done, I cannot un- 
discontent among the executive and 
assistant engineers in it ; whether, when 
Lieutenant .Governor of. the Punjaub, 
with Colonel Ottley as Chief Engineer, 
Sir J. B. Lyall proposed to the Govern- 
ment of India that, as partial compensa- 
tion to these officers for the exceptional 
conditions above summarised, superior 
pay, in the form of outstation allow- 
ances, should be granted to these en- 
gineers ; whether the proposal was ap- 
proved by the Indian Government ; and 
whether any information of the proposal, 
and the grounds of disapproval, has been 
received at the India Office, and, if not, 
whether he will call for a Report on the 
subject from the Viceregal Government ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
statements in Sir J. B. Lyall’s interest- 
ing Paper referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber have been brought to my notice. It 
is the case that a recommendation was 
made by Sir J. B. Lyall, when Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjaub, to the 


Sir Seymour King. 


|dertake to say whether it can be laid on 


| the Table. 
DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS TO 
IRELAND. 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
‘attention has been called to the deporta- 
tion of a pauper lunatic, named John 
‘Smith, from Glasgow to the workhouse 
at Banbridge, County Down, on the 
|14th February 1896; whether the 
attendants who accompanied him used 
handcuffs ; whether there was any legal 
warrant for sending Smith under re- 
straint to the workhouse ; and, whether 
he will consider the existing law as to 
deporting from England and Scotland to 
Ireland natives of Ireland who have 
spent the best days of their lives in 
| England or Scotland and then become 
paupers, and will introduce a Bill to have 
| the law on this subject amended ? 
\ 
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*Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : The medical certificate 
which accompanied the removal warrant 
in the case of this man described him 
as a dangerous lunatic suffering from 
homicidal mania, and he wasaccompanied 
to Ireland by two attendants who had 
been instructed to use handcuffs if neces- 
sary. I presume the Scotch authorities 
were actuated by humane reasons in 
using restraint in the removal of the 
man, and the mere fact of his being a 
Junatic would not render his removal 
illegal provided a certificate was given, 
as in the present case, that he would 
not suffer bodily or mental injury by 
being removed. Smith was sent to the 
District Lunatic Asylum upon his arrival 
at Banbridge. I am not in a position to 
say whether I shall be able this Session 
to introduce legislation in the direction 
suggested, as the matter is still the 
subject of correspondence between the 
authorities in Ireland, England and 
Scotland, and must await the result of 
this correspondence. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

*Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, what is the cause of delay in 
putting into operation the Fourth 
Scheme of the Athlone Board of Guar- 
dians in connection with the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts ; and, if the Irish Local 
Government Board can expedite the 
action of the Athlone Guardians ? 

Mr. GERALD ‘BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Local Government 
Board that only three schemes under 
the Labourers Acts have been sanctioned 
for Athlone Union. The last of these, 
which authorised the erection of 10 
additional cottages, was confirmed by 
the Privy Council in April ‘last, and the 
Vice Guardians are at present proceeding 
with the building of the houses. Three 
applications, however, have been received 
by the Vice Guardians asking for addi- 
tional cottages since the date of the last 
scheme made. These representations 
were not made to the Vice Guardians 
until the 15th, 22nd and 29th ultimo, 
and the first of these has since been 
withdrawn by the applicant. There 
would thus appear to be now only two 
applications before the Vice Guardians. 


{3 Marcu 1896} 





Kafiristan. 
MANNING COMMITTEE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether it 
would be possible to at once present to 
Parliament the evidence taken by the 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade on the Manning of Merchant 
Ships, which has been ready for pre- 
sentation for many months, without 
waiting for the final Report of the 
Committee, which has been greatly 
delayed ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have been in 
communication with the Chairman 
of this Committee, who states that, 
although the formal taking of evidence 
came to an end some months ago, 
supplementary information has quite 
recently been furnished by members 
of the Committee. Sir Edward Reed 
has nearly completed his Draft 
Report, and does not advise the pre- 
sentation of the evidence at present. 
Having regard to the difficult and com- 
plicated nature of the Inquiry, he does 
not share the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion that there has been great delay. 
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KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether 
information has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the disposal 
of the people in the portion of Kafiristan 
taken possession of by the Afghans prior 
to the cessation of hostilities on 24th 
January last, and the removal to Chitral 
of those who wished to leave the con- 
quered country ; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will make arrangements 
with the Amir of Afghanistan for the 
safe conduct of these and any other ex- 
patriated Kafirs into districts where 
they can be suitably provided for, and 
will see that such provision is made ; 
whether, as there does not appear to be 
accommodation in Chitral for any large 
number of Kafir settlers, Her Majesty's 
Government will consider the expediency 
of locating the exiles in Kashmir or 
some other district less crowded and 
affording better facilities for peaceable 
residence than Chitral ; and, whether, if 
the complete occupation of Kafiristan by 
the Afghans is inevitable, Her Majesty’s 
Government will use its influence to 
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secure the adoption of a policy not less 
humane than that which, as reported in 
The Times of 21st February, has been 
insisted upon by the Russian Govern- 
ment as regards the evacuation of the 
Darwaz district of Bokhara, lately ceded 
to Afghanistan ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No 


information of a trustworthy character 
has been received as to the treatment or 
disposal of the Kafir prisoners ; as re- 
gards those who remain in Kafiristan, I 
have received from no reliable source any 
information contradicting the statement 
T made on the 20th Februarv The con- 
ditions connected with the transfer of 
the Darwaz district of Bokhara are so 
widely different from those surrounding 
Kafiristan that I should doubt the ex- 
pediency of pressing on His Highness the 
Amir the special arrangements suggested 
by the hon. Member ; but any favour- 
able opportunity of exercising beneficial 
influence on behalf of the Kafirs will be 
made use of by the Government of 
India, and I will communicate with the 
Viceroy as to the possibility of providing 
for the peaceable settlement in suitable 
districts of such Kafirs as may have 
taken refuge in British protectorate. 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) asked, whether influence might 
not be used to prevent the expatriation 
of these Kafirs altogether ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 1] 
cannot go beyond the answer I have 
given. 


AFRICAN CARAVANS. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1) whether contracts for 
porters for caravans carrying stores or 
other Government material between the 
coast and Uganda are offered for public 


{COMMONS} 
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Tu—E UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): In the exceptional cases where 
the system of contract is employed, public 
tenders have not been invited in Zanzibar. 
The method would be an unsuitable one, 
owing to the absolute necessity for the 
work of local experience and resources. 
The only statements known to have been 
made by Bishop Tucker on the subject 
are those in a missionary publication of 
January, concerning which I informed 
the hon. Member on the 13th ultimo 
that we had made inquiries. In answer 
to the third paragraph, Her Majesty’s 
Government have no such information. 


CARRIAGE OF MAILS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he has seen the 
suggestion of an officer of the Postal 
Department (intimately acquainted with 
the working of the mail ca:t service in 
London) for connecting the various post 
offices and railway stations by an electric 
tube of sufficient dimensions to admit of 
the carriage of the mails ; and, whether 
he will consider the expediency of re- 
|commending the appointment of a small 


|Committee, composed of Gentlemen of 
‘this House and others expert in such 
‘matters, to consider and report upon the 
suggestions made? + 

| Tae SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
|SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
|ton): Suggestions, which are pro- 
\bably those referred to by the hon. 
| Member, are at present before the De- 
| partment. The results of the experiment 
|in underground transmission, which was 
— some years ago by the Pneumatic 
| Dispatch Company, afford little en- 
| couragement to expect a more successful 


ln . » ° 
|issue from the use of tubes, electric or 











tender in Zanzibar; and, if not, how | pneumatic. The Postmaster General in 
such contractsare arranged ; (2) whatsteps | these circumstances is not prepared to 
the Government intend to take to pre-/|assent to the appointment of such a 
vent contractors leaving sick porters to }Committee as the hon. Member suggests. 
die of starvation, or to be killed and | 

eaten by wild beasts, as stated by Bishop | 

Tucker to be the fact ; and,(3)whetherthe | FOREIGN FED AND HOME FED MEAT. 
Government have any information with} Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
respect to the fact that the regulation | N.): I heg to ask the President of the 
load was much exceeded in the steamer | Board of Trade, (1) whether he is aware 
caravan ! that Irish farmers suffer through the sale 
Mr, Thomas Bayley. | 
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of foreign fed meat as home fed meat ; 
and (2) whether he will take steps, by 
legislation or otherwise, to compel the 
seller of foreign meat to expose in a 
conspicuous place a notice to the effect 
that he is a dealer in such foreign meat ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have received only two complaints (viz., 
in 1894) from Irish bodies in regard to 
the sale of foreign fed meat as home fed 
meat. The amount of foreign meat im- 
ported into Ireland directly is very 
small, Iam unable, as at present advised, 
to give the undertaking suggested in 
the second paragraph of the question. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the grievance is 
that the misrepresentation interferes 
with the sale of Irish meat ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No doubt; and of 
English meat too. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Bas- 
ingstoke): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that a Bill has been introduced on 
this subject, and, when it comes before 
the House, will he give it his approval ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: With regard to any 
proposed legislation, I must refer my 
hon. Friend to the Minister for Agri- 
culture. 


District Registry 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is aware 
that National School Teachers in Ireland, 
who are classed as first class only, get 
the pay of third class when teaching in 
the same schoolroom with a principal ; 
if he is also aware that teachers who get 
only third class pay when teaching with 
a principal get first class pay if teaching 
under same roof, only occupying a sepa- 
rate apartment; and, if he will take 
steps to have class salaries paid irrespec- 
tive of whether teachers occupy separate 
schoolrooms ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


teachers to whom this question relates | 


are evidently assistant teachers in ordi- 
oe : 
nary National schools, who are not paid 
class salaries but fixed salaries. 
status is quite subordinate to that of the 


principal teachers, and their responsi- | 


bilities correspondingly limited. It is 
true that several assistant teachers have 
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(Belfast ). 


them no claim to class salary until 
such time as they may be promoted, on 
the occurrence of vacancies, to the posi- 
tion of principal ; and when so promoted, 
either in the same school or in another 
school under the same roof, salary would 
forthwith be paid to the promoted 
teacher according to class. 

Mr. DALY: Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman think it is discouraging to 
first class teachers that they should only 
be paid third class salaries ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 


is a question of opinion. 
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DISTRICT REGISTRY (BELFAST). 
Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask Mr 


Attorney General for Ireland, whether 
he is aware that the Northern Law 





Their | : 
| the two countries. 
| 





Society, the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
/merce, have already expressed their 
| desire to have a District Registry for 
|moee of Writs of Summons established 
in the city of Belfast, and that all the 
merchants of the city consider it is re- 
quired there for the convenience of 
suitors ; and, whether, in view of the 
large number of cases from Belfast, he 
will consider the desirability of giving 
that city the same advantage as is now 
conferred upon so many smaller towns 
in England ¢ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jony Arxtysoy, Lon- 
donderry, N.): I have already explained 
to the hon. Member that District Regis- 
tries in England are the creation of a 
| Statute, and that there is no similar 
| Statute applicable to Ireland. Without 
'fresh legislation it is, therefore, impos- 
|sible to establish such a Registry in 
| Belfast as he desires. I have seen the 
|resolution passed by the bodies men- 
|tioned in the question, but have been 
|informed that there is much diversity 
|of local opinion on the subject. The 
\Irish Government will, however, be 
|happy to consider any representations 
which may be made by any body or per- 
}son in reference to the matter; but I 
cannot hold out any hope that they will 
|introduce a Bill to assimilate the law in 











Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that there 
are upwards of 80 such Registries in 


| 


attained to the first class, but this gives! England, and is there any good reason 


| 
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why equal regard should not be paid| Inquiry Branches 37 per cent., in the 
to the convenience and interests of| payments to detectives 37 per cent., and 
Belfast ? in the number of employés only 10 per 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror} cent.; whether, in the same period, the 
IRELAND : I am well aware that there | increase in the number of convictions for 
are 83 Registries in England ; but, as I| offences relating to letters was 30 per 
have said, for the reason that fresh|cent., while the increase in the total 
legislation would be necessary, it is at| number of letters posted was less than 
present impossible to satisfy the demand | one-half per cent. ; whether he has been 
made on behalf of Belfast. officially informed that the prime cause 
of this great increase of thefts is the 
|issue of a form of postal order which, 
STAM. /unless certain precautions are adopted 
Mr. E. R. P. MOON (St. Pancras, N.):| by the purchasers, can be readily 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | negotiated by a thief ; whether his atten- 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether, at| tion has been called to a case tried in the 
any point or points south of the Nam-| Central Criminal Court on the 4th inst., 
Huok River, the western frontier (in-| in which it was proved that the prisoner 
cluding the 25 kil. zone) of French Indo-| had fraudulently disposed of 250 postal 
China is, by the Convention of 15th|orders; and whether, with a view to 
January, made conterminous with the | check dishonesty, and make the trans- 
eastern frontier of the neutralised portion | mission of money by post safe and easy, 
of Siam ; and, if so, when and how it is| he will issue a new form of postal order, 
proposed to delimit accurately the region | either with a counterfoil bearing all 
indicated vaguely in Article 1 of the said | | necessary particulars, or on the model of 
Convention as comprised—(a) in the! the ‘“ Mandat-carte,” recommended by 
basins of certain rivers; (4) a strip of | the Postal Union, and adopted in France, 
coast with the river basins thereof ; and | Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere ? 
(c) a further vaguely-indicated territory Mr. HANBURY: The figures upon 
in the north-east of Siam ? which the hon. Member has founded his 
Mr. CURZON: The 25 kil. zone} question are contained in a return of 
is not, as the question implies, included | the number of convictions of Post Office 
within the western frontier of French | employés made last year to an Order of 
Indo-China. It lies outside of the latter,| this House on the motion of the hon. 
and remains Siamese territory, subject, Member himself. The return covered 
to certain stipulations under the Franco- the period of five years, from 1890 to 
Siamese Treaty of October 1893. A} 1894; but the hon. Member has selected 
map of the Siamese dominions, indicating for the purpose of his question only the 
that part of them which has been last three of those years. If the hon. 
guaranteed by the recent Agreement Member will take the return as a whole 
between England and France, will be and will compare the figures for the first 
laid with the papers this week. It has) year—1890—with the figures for the 
not so far been thought necessary to | last year—1894—he will find that, while 
proceed with more exact delimitation. | the staff in this period increased by 17 
| per cent., the number of convictions only 
increased by 15 per cent., and that while 
POST-OFFICE OFFENCES. the increase in the total number of postal 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg) packets of all kinds (not letters only) 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as was no less than 10 per cent., the number 
representing the Postmaster General,' of convictions for the larceny of postal 
whether his attention has been called to packets rose by only 7 per cent. Look- 
the alarming increase in the number of ing at the matter in another way, the 
cases of dishonesty and other offences’ hon. Member will find that, whereas in 
among certain classes of postal employees; 1890 the proportion of convictions for 
whether, in the three years 1892, 1893, | larceny to the total number of staff em- 
and 1894, the increase in the number of | ployed was one for every 1,450 persons, 
convictions was 28 per cent., in the in 1894 the proportionhad fallen to onefor 
number of the detectives employed in’ every 1,600 persons. With regard to the 
the Missing Letter and Confidential | officers described by the hon. Member as 


Mr. S. Young. 
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“ detectives,” I may say that in the three 
years referred to there was no addition 
to the small staff engaged in such work, 
though there was a slight increase in 
their remuneration. The percentages 
given by the hon. Member appear to 
refer to the Confidential Inquiry Branch 
as a whole, but by far the greater number 
of the officers of that branch are engaged 
in work other than that of detecting and 
punishing dishonesty among Post Office 
servants. With reference to the hon. 
Member’s observation respecting postal 
orders and the “ Mandat-carte,” I may 
say that the question of the best means 
of transmitting money through the Post 
is at present engaging the attention of 
the Postmaster-General, but there are no 
grounds for supposing that the increase 
of convictions during the last three years 
has been due to the issue of postal 
orders. As the hon. Member is aware, 
postal orders were introduced ten years 
before. I must apologise to the House 
for having dealt with this question at 
somewhat unusual length. My excuse 
must be the gravity of the charge made 
by the hon. Member, and the importance 
of removing any false impression which 
may have been created in the minds of 
the public. I am happy to say that the 
Postmaster General finds nothing in the 
return to lead him to think that dis- 
honesty is increasing in the Post Office. 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether a fine has been exacted from 
the addressee of a postcard which bore 
on the face, or address side, the impressed 
design of the sender’s crest ; whether the 
existing regulation allows the sender's 
name and address to appear on the face ; 
and whether, when a crest is habitually 
included in the address on notepaper, it 
can also appear on a postcard ? 

Mr. HANBURY : There is no record 
at the Post Office of any complaint of a 
postcard having been taxed in conse- 
quence of the sender’s crest being 
impressed on the address side ; but such 
a charge, if made, would be strictly 
correct. The existing regulation does 
allow the sender’s name and address to 
appear on the face of a postcard, but 
does not admit of the addition of a crest. 
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TELEGRAPH FACILITIES (COUNTY 
DOWN). 


Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he will 
consider the desirability of establishing 
a telegraph office at Hilltown, county 
Down; and whether he is aware that 
Hilltown is situated on the main road 
between Newry and Castlewellen, at a 
distance of about 11 miles from either 
town, that it is a resting place for tourists 
at foot of the Mourne Mountains, and 
that fairs are regularly held there ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
extending the telegraphs to Hilltown 
was carefully considered in 1894, and it 
was then found that a guarantee would 
be necessary, but the Postmaster General 
will be happy to have further inquiry 
made, and he will communicate the 
result to the hon. Member, 


EVICTIONS (LISGAR ESTATE). 

Mr. 8S. YOUNG: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the Lisgar 
Estate, near Bailieborough, whether he 
will state how many notices of eviction 
have been served on the tenants on this 
estate since Ist January, 1895, and also 
how many ejectment decrees for non- 
payment of rent have been obtained 
against tenants on this estate within 
the same period ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
police are informed that five ejectment 
decrees have been obtained against 
tenants on this estate for non-payment 
of rent, since the Ist January, 1895. 
Eviction notices have been served in four 
cases within the same period. No evic- 
tions have been carried out on _ this 
property since February, 1895. 


MILITIA BATTALIONS. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKET (Dublin 
Co., 8.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether several 
honorary Colonelcies of Militia Bat- 
talions of Infantry and Brigades of 
Artillery in Great Britain and Ireland 
have been allowed to remain for years 
unfilled ; and, whether in cases in which 
the Colonel Commanding, who has the 
right of nomination, does not within a 
reasonable time exercise the privilege, 
the War Office will do so ? 
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STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford) : Several Militia bat- 
talions are without honorary Colonels, 
and in some cases the vacancy has 
existed for a considerable period. The 
Secretary of State will in such cases con- 
sider whether a nomination should be 
made, but the present system has, gene- 
rally speaking, worked well, and it is 
not thought desirable to change it. 


ARMY PENSION. 

Viscount VALENTIA (Oxford) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the pension of 2s. 3d. 
per diem, due to Troop Sergeant Major 
Redding (late 10th Royal Hussars, and 
now an inmate of Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum), and paid subsequent to 
his incarceration, 3lst May 1882, to his 
wife till 5th January 1891, was discon- 
tinued after the latter date, no further 
payment being made to Mrs. Redding 
till 8th August 1895, when she received 


Mr. A. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, if his attention has 
been called to a circular, dated 4th Feb- 
ruary 1896, issued by the London and 
India Docks Joint Committee to the 
shipowners, by which they seek to evade 
the terms and obligations of their Act 
of Parliament and the 5th and 6th 
Clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and by such means to tax all goods de- 
livered on over-side entries in this port ; 
and, what action he is prepared to take 
making the evasion of the said Acts 
impossible ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My attention has 
not been called to the circular referred 
to by the hon. Member, but I may add 
that the matter would not appear to be 
one with respect to which the Board of 
Trade have any statutory powers. I am 
unable to understand the reference made 
by the hon. Member to Sections 5 and 





£2 14s., and that the last payment to! 


6 of the Merchant Shipping Act. If 


her, 27th January 1896, was £1 7s. ;|the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, be 
and, if so, why such payment was dis- | intended, Sections 5 and 6 appear to haye 


continued between the dates named and | 


on what principle the subsequent pay- | 
ments to Mrs. Redding, being less than | 
her due, were made ? | 
*Mr. BRODRICK : The facts are as} 
stated in my noble Friend’s question. 
When Redding was first confined as a| 


no reference to the matter. 


| 


PRISON LABOUR. 
Sir BENJAMIN STONE (Birming- 
ham, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 


criminal lunatic his pension was paid to|it is with his knowledge and approval 


his wife, and this continued until 
1891. From that time the provisions of 
the Act 50 & 51 Vict., Cap. 67, Sec- 
tion 7, required that his pension should 
be applied to his maintenance. From 
1895, however, on his wife’s application, | 
the value of his labour at Broadmoor 
was added to his pension, and the sur- 


that a letter has been sent by the 
Governor of Her Majesty’s prison, at 
Birmingham, to a trading firm in that 
city, in which he asks to be informed 
whether the manufacture of paper bags 
could be done by prisoners, and whether 
the said firm would be willing to enter 
into a contract for the employment of 








plus which then remained over the cost| prisoners in this way; and, if so, on 
of his maintenance was paid to his wife, | what terms ; and whether it is the inten- 
and has been paid at the same rate since. | tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
Next month the case will be reviewed, | compete in the open market, by the aid 
and the balance payable for the ensuing | of prison labour, with a large class of 
year to the wife will be fixed. The War) women and children workers already 


Office has no discretion in the matter. | engaged in the industry referred to ? 
| 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror} 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT eg 
Matrnew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, | 
Blackpool) : The notice which the hon. | 
Member has given me of his question | 
has been too short to allow me to make | 
any inquiry into the facts. In regard | 
to the general question, I may say that 
Governors have instructions to endeavour 
to secure, locally, simple and easy 
tasks for short-sentence prisoners as an 
alternative to oakum-picking and with 
a view to carrying out the statutory 
requirement that such prisoners shall, if 
possible, be instructed in work which is 
likely to prove useful to them on dis- 
charge in their own localities and enable 
them to gain an _ honest livelihood. 
There is no intention on the part of the 
Prison Commissioners to compete in the 
open market; undue pressure on, or 
competition with, any particular trade 
or industry is provided against by the 
Prison Act, 1877. 


TRINIDAD. , 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a case has been laid before the 
Law Officers of the Crown relating to 
the occupation of Trinidad by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and what was 
their opinion thereon ; and whether he 
will place upon the Table Papers relating 
to the questions arising out of such 
occupation ? 

Mr. CURZON : The Law Officers of 
the Crown were consulted ; but it would 
be contrary to practice to communicate 
their opinions to Parliament. It is not 
proposed at present to lay Papers on the 
Table. 


CONSULAR POSTS IN ASTIATIC 
TURKEY. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
any new Consular or Vice Consular posts 
have been created recently in the Asiatic 
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provinces inhabited by Armenians ; and, 
if so, at what towns ? 

Mr. CURZON : Vice Consular posts 
have been newly established at Moush, 
Sivas and Kharput. Besides these, 
salaried posts have been substituted for 
unsalaried ones at Diarbekr and Adana. 


DISCHARGE OF SEAMEN IN FOREIGN 
PORTS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, what instructions, 
if any, are issued to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consuls at foreign ports with 
reference to Section 186 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, which provides 
that, where the services of any seamen 
terminate outof Her Majesty’sdominions, 
the owners of ships shall provide them 
with a passage home ; and whether such 
instructions are being acted upon by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consuls at the ports 
of Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; 
whether he is aware that the crew of the 
steamship Fttrick Dale, recently paid off 
at Hamburg, were compelled to pay 
their own passage home, and that similar 
cases have occurred in other foreign 
ports ; and what steps, if any, does he 
intend to take to enforce the 186th Sec- 
tion of the Merchant Shipping Act ; 
and, whether he is prepared to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the subject 
of the engagement and discharge of 
British seamen in foreign ports ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The instructions to 
Consuls are to the effect that it is their 
duty to prevent, as far as possible, seamen 
from being discharged at ports abroad 
unless adequate employment or subsist- 
ence and passage home (in addition to 
full wages) be provided by the master. 
I have no reason to doubt that these 
instructions are obeyed at Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, but it must be 
borne in mind that the Consul has no 
power to compel masters to comply with 
the law in this respect. If it is not 
complied with in any case—such as, for 





instance, in that cited by the hon, Member 
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—a remedy for the seaman is expressly | advise the shipping of British and Irish 


provided by Section 186 of the Merchant | 
Shipping Act, 1894, under which the 
expenses of maintenance and passage 
home are recoverable as wages. 
question of inquiry into the subject of | 


sailors by 
steamers 4? 


Mr. RITCHIE: 


passenger ocean going g 


My attention has 


The | been called to the Reports of the deplor- 


able collision referred to in this Question 


the engagement and discharge of British | and in that of the hon. Member for Mid 
seamen at foreign ports is receiving my | Cork, which I will answer at the same 


careful consideration. 


STEAMSHIP COLLISION 
BOURGOGNE). 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether his attention has been 
directed to the reports of a collision 
between the British steamship Ai/sa and 
the French Transatlantic liner Bowr- 
gogne; whether he is aware that the 
major portion of the crew of the Ailsa 
were foreigners, who immediately after 
the collision made a rush for the life- 
boats, one of them striking a lady 
passenger and another kicking a lady in 
the side, and that they drew their knives 
and threatened the passengers; and 
afterwards took away the only available 
lifeboat, in spite of the protests of the 
captain; whether he will cause an 
immediate and full Inquiry to be held 
into the whole of the circumstances 
attending this collision ; whether he can 
state if the crew of the Ailsa were com- 
petent seamen, able to speak and under- 
stand the English language ; and, 
whether they were shipped in the U nited 
Kingdom or before Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul at New York? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade—(1), whether hisattention has been 
directed to the sinking of the steamer 
Ailsa, of Glasgow, off Fort Hamilton, 
U\S.A., by a French Transantlantic liner 
La Bourgogne, and to the misconduct of 
the crew of the former steamship who 
took possession by force of the only 
serviceable lifeboat belonging to the ship, 
and refused to answer their recall by the 
captain, despite the presence of many 
passengers, ladies and men, on board the 
Ailsa; (2), is he aware that the great 
majority of these sailors and firemen who 
refused to obey the captain’s orders 
were foreigners, mainly Italians and 
Spaniards ; and (3), if, considering the 
circumstances, the Board of Trade will 

Mr. Ritchie. 


(AILSA AND 





I beg | cumstances of the Gisaster. 





,time. The Board of Trade are not yet 
in possession of sufficient information to 
‘enable me to reply 


in detail to the 
| several points referred toin the Questions, 
| but every effort will be made to secure a 
| searching investigation into the cir- 
I may men- 
tion that the Ai/sa is engaged in trading 
between foreign ports, and rarely, if 
ever, comes to ‘this country, so that her 
crew on this occasion was, no doubt, 
engaged at a foreign port and not in the 
United Kingdom. In reply to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the question of the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork, I can only 
repeat that the whole subject of the 
manning of British Merchant Ships is 
under the consideration of a Committee. 


ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
(1) whether the Secretary of State has 
seen the letter, dated 22nd February, of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople to the Treasurer of the Grosvenor 
House Armenian Relief Fund, with 
respect to the terrible distress existing at 
Zeitun ; (2) whether it.is true that the 
Turkish Government resolutely declined 
to grant passports to private individuals 
who desire to proceed to the districts of 
outrage and distress ; and (3) whether, 
under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government will dispatch medical and 
consular officers with a view of seeing 
that any financial aid sent out from this 
country is properly distributed and 
applied ? 

Mr. CURZON: The answer to the 
first Question is in the affirmative. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador has not reported 
to us in the sense of the second para- 
graph. Representations have recently 
been made that the money distributed 
for relief has in one district been seized 
by the Turkish authorities for the pay- 
ment of taxes. Sir P. Currie is being 
consulted on the subject. 
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ARMY ACT (MEDICAL OFFICERS). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen-- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for War, whether a medical 
officer, if he happens to be the senior in 
rank, is required to exercise disciplinary 
power, place under arrest, or report for 
any misconduct, one or any of a number 
of combatant officers in case of the 
senior combatant officer not exercising 
his authority % 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. The 
clause in the Army Act which enjoins 
every officer, whether senior or not and 
of whatever arm or branch of the Ser- 
vice, to exercise authority in case of dis- 
order, is binding on medical officers. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked, whe- 
ther medical officers should not be given 
to distinctly understand that they may 


Army 


be called upon to exercise a special form | 


of military responsibility ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: They have the. 
Army Act before them, and, like all 
other officers, they are bound to be! 
acquainted with its provisions. 


LOANS TO LANDLORDS (IRELAND). 
Dr. TANNER: 


of Ireland, what has been the rate of | 


interest required for loans granted to 
landlords and to tenant farmers respec- 
tively for improvements since the year 
1880 ; and, at what dates, and for what 
purposes such loans were granted ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Speaking gene- 
rally, the rate of interest is 3} per cent. 
I do not quite understand the meaning 
of the hon. Member’s Question as to 
the dates, but if he refers to the dates 
of the various empowering Acts, he will 
find the information on that point and 
also on the purposes for which the loans 
are made, in Appendix E to the 62nd 
Report of the Board of Works, which 
contains the following items :— 

Loans to Landlords— 
(a) For sub-soiling, trenching, 
irrigation, embanking, fenc- 
ing, and reclamation of waste 


lands 
(b) For farm buildings, houses, 


10 Vict., cap. 
32 


10 Vict., cap. 
and offices, scutch mills, 32 & 29-30 
labourers’ dwellings, and Vict., cap. 
planting. 40. 

(ce) For labourers’ cottages 10 Vict.,cap. 
erected by order of Land 32 and 44- 
Commission. 45 Vict., 

cap. 49. 
Loans to Tenants for improvement 44-45 Vict., 
of their holdings. cap. 49. 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | 
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POSTAL FACILITIES (COUNTY 
LONGFORD). 

Mr J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he has received a petition from the in- 
habitants of Crossea, Carnan, and other 
townlands of the parish of Ardagh, 
county Longford, in favour of the 
opening ofa sub-post office in the townland 
of Crossea ; and will the prayer of the 
petition be granted ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A post office at 
Crossea was authorised in 1894, but the 
services of a suitable person to act as 
sub-postmaster could not be obtained. 
The hon. Member only sent me the 
petition he mentions yesterday, and I 
have forwarded it to the Postmaster 
General to-day, so there has been no 
time to decide the matter yet. 


RAILWAY COLLISION (LONDON 
BRIDGE STATION). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether a report of the serious collision 
on the South Eastern Railway, at 
London Bridge Station on Tuesday, 18th 
ultimo, has been received; if so, what 
the finding was, and has any recom- 
mendation been made in the Report ; and 
whether any steps would be taken to 


‘alter the existing system by which the 


trains on the Greenwich and London 
Bridge Railway were run in an exactly 
opposite direction to the South Eastern 
trains crossing on the same lines, thereby 
adding far greater danger to the already 
great dangers of constant collision and 
consequent great loss of life on these 
lines ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: An Inspecting Officer 
of Railways has been appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the accident 
referred to. He has held one sitting, 
but the Inquiry cannot be concluded 
pending the attendance of one of the 
drivers concerned, who is not yet in a 
fit state to be examined. 


ARMY REMOUNTS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether his attention has 
been called to the advisability of es- 
tablishing remount depots for troopers, 
where three-year-olds can be kept till 
sufficiently matured for the ranks; and 
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whether he is aware that horses rising 
three could be bought far cheaper than 
those one year older, owing to the fact 
that purchasers for non-military purposes 
would not compete at that age ? 

Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe.t- 
WituiaMs, Birmingham, 8.): A few three- 
year-olds are purchased, but the estab- 
lishment charges of depots such as 
suggested in the question would be con- 
siderable. The cost of keep for twelve 
months, and the additional risk it in- 
volves, which deters private persons from 
giving as much for three-year-olds as for 
four-year-olds, also affects the Govern- 
ment. 


MUZZLING DOGS. 

CotoneL MELLOR (Lancashire, 
Radcliffe): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture 
whether, having regard to the conflict- 
ing and contradictory orders for the 
muzzling of dogs issued by the County 
Council of Lancashire and certain local 
authorities within the said county, he 
will take steps to secure uniformity of 
action in localities which are in imme- 
diate contiguity to each other, so that 
the muzzling order may be uniformly en- 
forced within such localities, or uni- 
formly rescinded ? 

*THeE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I agree 
with my hon. Friend that it is frequently 
very desirable that muzzling orders 
should be applied uniformly over a 
sufficiently wide area, irrespective of the 
fact that the area is comprised within 
the jurisdiction of several local authori- 
ties, and on many occasions we have 
taken active measures to secure this re- 
sult. But, on the other hand, there may 
well be such a difference in the circum- 
stances existing with regard to the areas 
of neighbouring local authorities as to 
justify those authorities in arriving at 
different decisions, especially as to the 
time when the regulations might be 
withdrawn, and where this was the case 
I could not, with advantage, interfere. 
I fully recognise, however, the inconve- 
nience to which my attention is directed, 
although I am afraid that to some ex- 
tent it must occur, whatever be the 


boundary adopted. 
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EDUCATION (SHEPHERDS’ CHILDREN), 
Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
if he can see his way to give some allow- 
ance to parents of children, such as 
shepherds, living in remote parts of the 
country, over three miles from a school, 
to enable them to place their children 
in reasonable proximity to a school ? 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLEs Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : The Education 
Department, in the Code, offers special 
grants to encourage educational provi- 
sion for children situated as the hon. 
Baronet describes ; but the Department 
has no funds from which to make an 
allowance to parents for the board or 
maintenance of their children, and is 
advised that the Education Acts do not 
authorise any payment for this purpose 
from the School Fund. 


Business 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea: 
sury whether the Government will give 
facilities for passing a Bill to amend the 
law relating to the tenure of houses in 
towns in Ireland, and to entitle the 
tenants thereof to just compensation for 
their improvements in case of eviction ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
only answer I can give the hon. Gentle- 
man is in the negative. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS: I wish to 
ask my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury a question of which I 
have given him private notice—whether 
he can explain how the Report of the 
Agricultural Commission came to be 
printed in the newspapers before it was 
printed and circulated amongst the Mem- 
bers of the House ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The private notice 
to which my hon. Friend refers was only 
given to me two minutes ago. I have 
not at present got any information on 
the subject, but I will make inquiries. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Second 
Reading of the Naval Works Bill would 
be taken ? 





Major Rasch. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): As I think I stated yesterday, 
the Navy Estimates are down for Thurs- 
day next. The Naval Works Bill will 
be down also on Thursday, but whether 
or not we can reach it I do not know. 
I do not think it is a Bill likely to meet 
with much controversy in any part of the 
House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): What will be the Business on 
Friday ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I think it would be desirable on 
Friday to continue the Debate on the 
Navy Estimates. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
asked whether the Navy Estimates would 
be taken definitely on Thursday, or only 
conditionally ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The taking of the Navy Esti- 
mates on Thursday is unconditional ; and 
the taking of them on Friday is extremely 
probable. 


ORDERS OF TIE DAY. 


ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 


*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
rose to call attention to the condition of 
the Armenian Christians, and to move: 


“That this House expresses its deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Christian population 
in Asiatic Turkey, but trusts that further 
endeavours will be made to ameliorate their 
lot.” 


He was well aware that he had under- 
taken a task of great difficulty, and he 
asked the indulgence of the House while 
he tried to discharge a duty which fell 
more to the province of a responsible 
Statesman than a private Member. His 
Motion was not framed in a party spirit, 
and he had no intention to censure the 
Government. He cheerfully allowed 
that they had made most earnest and 
strenuous attempts to protect the Ar- 
menian Christians. Their failure had 
not been from want of will, but want of 
power. They had been hampered at 


every turn by the weakness and apathy 
of the other Powers, and in the later 
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days of the negotiations more particu- 
larly by the refusal of Russia to co- 
operate in putting any real pressure on 
the Sultan. His desire was to obtain 
a verdict of the House in favour of 
further efforts on behalf of the Christians 
in Turkey, perhaps on different lines. 
No question had stirred this country for 
many years so deeply as the Armenian 
atrocities. Those atrocities were laid 
bare by the British press, under great 
difficulties and with signal courage on 
the part of their correspondents, but till 
the Blue-books were issued three was no 
official confirmation, and it was open to 
a few Philo-Turks to deny the truth of 
these ghastly stories and to charge all the 
blame onthe Armenians. He doubted if 
any would have the hardihood to do so 
any longer, especially since the second 
volume was issued,covering the massacres 
of October, November and December of 
last year. The Consular Reports and the 
Dispatches of the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople fully confirmed what the 
press had already stated. In a Dispatch 
dated the 30th January of this year, Sir 
Philip Currie stated :— 


“The number of victims has been entered 
only in those cases where there exist data for 
forming an accurate estimate. This was often 
found to be impossible, particularly in the case 
of villages respecting whose fate nothing was 
known except that the region in which they 
were situated had been devastated. For instance, 
there is no record of the loss of life in the coun- 
try districts of Van, Kharput, or Diarbekir. 
The total loss, respecting which accurate infor- 
mation was obtainable, amounts to about 
25,000, and, if we add to this the massacres 
respecting which there are no details, the 
estimate may be increased to a much higher 
figure.”’ 

Having paid close attention to this ques- 
tion, and having read all the materials he 
could find on the subject, his belief was 
that, when they took into account the 
thousands of villages that were de- 
stroyed, often with the butchery of the 
whole population, the estimate of 50,000 
or 60,000 victims given by the best- 
informed newspapers was about correct, 
and it must be remembered that in 
addition to that a far larger number of 
helpless women and children were turned 
adrift to starve in the rigour of an 
Armenian winter, and he believed that 
the entire loss of life would be incom- 
parably greater than the figures he had 
given. It was his deliberate conviction, 
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after collecting all the information he 
could get on this awful subject, that the 
total loss of life resulting from the 
atrocities since the beginning of the 
massacres up to the end of the present 
winter would not be less than 200,000 ; 
and, in addition to that, the remainder of 
this unhappy people had been reduced in 
most parts of Turkey to absolute beggary. 
He knew it was insinuated for some time 
by the pro-Turkish organs in this coun- 
try that the Armenians themselves 
deliberately provoked these massacres 
by attacks on the Turks. He ventured 
to say that the Blue-books entirely 
disproved that preposterous  asser- 
tion, and that they clearly showed that 
the massacres were deliberately planned 
by the authorities—he would not 
say by the Sultan, though it looked 
uncommonly like it—and carried out at a 
given time by armed bands of Turks and 
Kurds, with scarcely any resistance on 
the part of the helpless Armenians, who 
were butchered like sheep. He would 
quote the account, given on page 69, of 
the first great massacre of last autumn, 
that at Trebizond, which was a specimen 
of 20 or 30 similar massacres :— 


‘** Suddenly, like a clap of thunder in a clear 
sky, the thing began about 11 a.m. yesterday. 
Unsuspecting people walking about the streets 
were shot ruthlessly down. Men standing or 
sitting quietly at their shop-doors were instantly 
dropped with a bullet through their heads or 
hearts. - Their aim was deadly, and I have heard 
of no wounded men. Some were slashed with 
swords until life was extinct. They passed 
through quarters where only old men, women 
and children remained, killing the men and 
large boys, generally permitting the women 
and younger children to live. For five hours 
this horrid work of inhuman butchery went on, 
the cracking of the musketry, sometimes like a 
volley from a platoon of soldiers, but more often 
single shots from near and distant points, the 
crashing in of doors, and the thud, thud of 
sword-blows sounded on our ears. Then the 
sound of musketry died away, and the work of 
looting began. Every shop of an Armenian in 
the market was gutted, and the victors in this 
cowardly and brutal war glutted themselves 
with the spoils, For hours bales of broadcloth, 
cotton goods, and every conceivable kind of 
merchandise passed along without molestation 
to the houses of the spoilers. The intention 
evidently was to impoverish, and as near as 
possible to blot out, the Armenians of this town. 
So far as appearances went, the police and 
soldiers distinctly aided in this savage work. 
They were mingled with armed men and, so far 
as we could see, made not the least effort to 
check them.” 
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So far the massacres had been confined 
to the Armenians, but there was great 
fear amongst the Greek Christians, lest 
the storm should soon fall upon them. 
There was a very significant passage in 
a Dispatch from Sir Philip Currie to 
which he would call the particular atten- 
tion of the House as bearing upon the 
accusation made against the Armenians 
of having provoked the massacres. Sir 
Philip Currie wrote on the 16th 
December :— 


Christians. 


‘*The reports which have been forwarded to 
your Lordship through this Embassy tell a fear- 
ful tale of butchery, and though massacres on 
a large scale are of less frequent occurrence 
than they were a few weeks ago, the Christian 
population is still exposed to great danger from 
the Kurds, who kill and plunder far and wide. 
Itis proved by eyewitnesses that the Turkish 
soldiers took an active part in the massacres in 
Erzeroum, Trebizond, and many other places, 
and the fact that foreign subjects and their 
houses were spared shows that the attacks were 
organised, and that orders must have been given 
to single out the Armenian subjects of the Sultan. 
The accusation against the Armenians of 
having provoked the outbreaks appears to rest 
upon very slight foundations, ‘and the similarity 
of the terms in which it has been repeated from 
every place where disturbances have occurred, 
make it clear that a mot d’ordre was given from 
headquarters to lay the blame upon them.” 


He believed that in almost every case in 
which evidence had been obtained of 
Armenians having provoked the outrages, 
it had been obtained under threat of 
torture. The fact was that the whole 
Turkish system was one of deliberate and 
shameless lying. He would ask the 
House to listen to two more short quota- 
tions, the first dealing with the massacre 
at Marsovan and the second with that at 
Gurun. With regard to the first they 
read that— 


“ Men and women were killed like sheep after 
refusing to accept the Mahommedan faith, which 
was offered them as their only alternative. The 
doors of closed shops were broken in, the inmates 
murdered, and the wares dragged out and carried 
off. Even the iron doors of the Bedestan, or 
covered bazaar, were smashed with axes, and 
the whole of it pillaged—not a needle was left. 
A young Turk of rank was seen meanwhile 
encouraging the rabble, and shouting to them to 
make the most of their time. At nightfall the 
soldiers sent the people to their homes, there 
being nothing more to plunder. The market 
was left reeking with blood and strewn with 
the bodies of men and women stripped to the 
skin; a cartload of bodies, which were subse- 
quently stripped by the soldiery, remained all 
night at Kirishhana, unwatched and unguarded 
from the dogs.” 
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Respecting the massacre at Gurun they 
were told that— 


“ Towards the middle of November thousands of 
Turks, Kurds, and Circassians, from the villages 
of Azizie, Darente, Kangal, and Albistan, after 
burning the Armenian villages of Manjillik, 
Darente, Rasar, and Ashut (?), in the neighbour- 
hood of Gurun, and slaughtering the inhabitants, 
attacked the townof Gurun itself. They swept 
through the Armenian quarter like a flood, 
shouting, ‘Our Padishah wills it.’ They broke 
into the houses, killed the men, and outraged 
the young women and girls. They cut open 
mothers with child, and tossed little children 
from knife to knife. After killing the people 
and plundering their all, the rabble set fire to 
the houses; old men and children, who had been 
hidden, perished in the flames. There were 
2,000 Armenian families in Gurun previous to 
the massacre ; of these, 500 in all now remain. 
The dead lay about in heaps for days poisoning 
the air; there was no possibility of interring 
them. The majority of the survivors are 
homeless and penniless ; famine is staring them 
in the face; they are begging their bread.” 


In addition to all this there was 
a large amount of evidence as to 
outrages on men and girls, which was 
quite unfit for publication, and could 
not be published in the Blue Books. 
He deduced from these harrowing 
accounts the following conclusions :—(1 
That the massacres were part of a delibe- 
rate policy, for in almost every case they 
were done with the connivance of the 
authorities ; there were a few instances 
where the governors did their duty, but 
they were very few indeed. (2) They 
were confined as a rule to the Armenian 
Christians ; the Greek and Syrian Chris- 
tians were not molested, and no European 
was killed. (3) Their object was to 
exterminate or greatly reduce the Arme- 
nian population in those six provinces 
where the Sultan had promised, under 
pressure from the Powers, to introduce 
reforms. The painful truth seemed to 
be that the earnest and honest efforts of 
this country to introduce reforms had 
caused this shocking loss of life. The 
fact was that Turkey never had and 
never would grant any reforms except 
under coercion; as soon as she found 
out that some of the Powers, especially 
Russia, would not proceed to coercion, 
she resolved to solve the Armenian Ques- 
tion by massacre. Had she known that 
the fleets of the great Powers would go 
to Constantinople if massacres occurred, 
there would have been no massacres. 
The next point which was made clear 
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from the Blue - books was this—that 
Russia was the Power which was mainly 
responsible for this failure. So far back 
as 14th June, 1895, Prince Lobanoff 
informed our Ambassador— 


“ That Russia would only be too happy to see an 
improvement of the Turkish Administration, and 
greater security for the lives and property of the 
Turkish subjects of the Sultan, but she would 
object to the creation in Asia of a territory where 
the Armenians should enjoy exceptional privi- 
leges. According to the scheme of the Ambas- 
sadors, this territory would be of very large 
extent, embracing nearly the half of Asia Minor. 
The Armenians in Russia, as he had before told 
me, were in an excited state, and the authorities 
had been obliged to take severe measures to 
prevent them from sending arms and money 
across the frontier. He could understand that 
Her Majesty’s Government, on account of the 
distance between England,or indeed, any English 
possessions, and the territory in question, should 
view the matter with some indifference, but 
Russia would not consent to the formation of a 
new Bulgaria on her frontier.” 


As time went on she became more and 
more lukewarm, and when the British 
Government came to the question of 
coercion she very distinctly stated that 
she would be no party to it, nor would 
she allow it. Prince Lobanoff stated on 


)| 25th January, 1896, that the 


“ Russian Government refused to sanction any 
course of conduct which might lead to a Euro- 
pean interference with the internal affairs of 
Turkey. Prince Lobanoff was content to trust 
in the goodwill of the Sultan to bring about an 
amelioration in the condition of his subjects, and 
preferred to abstain from exercising any further 
pressure upon his Consuls beyond what could 
be described as friendly advice.” 


He thought he need not say more to show 
why our efforts had proved so utterly 
abortive, and now he must ask the House 
to consider what steps they ought to 
take. Certainly he, for one—and he 
thought that everyone in that House 
would share theopinion—could not blame 
the Government for not interfering in 
Turkey single-handed, and so running 
the risk of lighting a European war. 
With international disputes of an acute 
kind on all sides of us, it was impossible 
we could take such a risk as that. He 
was sure this country would have sanc- 
tioned the application of force to Turkey 
had the other Powers ever given us the 
least approval—but beyond that we could 
not go. Were we therefore to sit down 
baffled and insulted by the miscreants 
who ruled at Constantinople? Were we 
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to watch the extermination of the 
Armenian people with the criminal 
callousness that Continental Europe 
showed? He said certainly not. We 
inherited the terrible responsibility of 
having twice propped up the Turkish 
Empire when it was staggering under 
fatal blows, once in the Crimean war, 
and once in 1878, when the Russian army 
was within ten miles of Constantinople. 
Russia had then concluded the Treaty of 
San Stefano, by which she bound Turkey 
under the following stipulations :— 


“ Article 16.—As the evacuation by the Rus- 
sian troops of the territory which they occupy 
in Armenia, and which is to be restored to 
Turkey, might give rise to conflicts and com- 
plications detrimental to the maintenance of 
good relations between the two countries, the 
Sublime Porte engages to carry into effect, 
without further delay, the improvements and 
reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security from Kurds and Cir- 
cassians.” 


Had that Treaty being carried out Russia 
could have forced upon Turkey genuine 
reforms ; she would not have evacuated 
Armenia till guarantees had been given, 
and these horrible massacres would not 
have occurred ; but this country, through 
Lord Beaconsfield, forced Russia to cancel 
that Treaty, and replaced it, by the 
collective guarantee of Europe, at Berlin. 
As the late Lord Sherbrooke well said, 
“We locked the gates of Hell upon the 
Armenians by tearing up the Treaty of 
San Stefano.” That was the source of 
all the evils which we now deplored, and 
we saw now an entire transformation of 
the parts played by Russia and Great 
Britain in 1878. This country then 
advocated and defended “ the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ;” now Russia used almost the same 
language. Russia then put forward the 
need of guaranteeing the rights of the 
Christians ; now it was England that 
said that. It would be ludicrous were 
the consequences not so appalling. But 
still the question remained, what was to 
be done? Russia said she would not 
intervene, nor allow anyone else to 
intervene. This was not so wonderful 
when we remembered that the war of 
1878, which liberated the Bulgarians, cost 
her 100,000 men and 100 millions of 
money, and that she was forced to yield 
up all her conquests. There was no 
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great inducement for her to oceupy the 
barren and wasted Armenian pro- 
vinces at the cost of a bitter war 
with the Turks, and a jealous Europe. 
It would be needful to offer her an induce- 
ment, such as a port in the Mediter- 
ranean like Alexandretta, and permanent 
occupation of Armenia and Anatolia. 
It would be said, what business was it of 
ours to give away Turkish territory! 
It arose in this way. We engaged to 
protect the Christians of Turkey, not 
merely in the Treaty of Berlin but by 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Its 
first Article was to this effect :— 


Christians. 


‘* Tf Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them be 
retained by Russia, and if any attempt shall be 
made at any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territories of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan in Asia as fixed by 
the detinitive treaty of peace, England engages to 
join His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defend- 
ing them by force of arms. In return His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan promises to Eng- 
land to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed 
upon later between the two Powers, into the 
Government, and for the protection of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in 
these territories. And in order to enable Eng- 
land to make necessary provision for executing 
her engagements, His Imperiel Majesty the 
Sultan further consents to assign the island of 
Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England.”’ 


He utterly protested against the attempt 
to explain away this engagement. It 
was understood by Europe to be a 
binding obligation that we should give 
that protection to the Christians which 
Russia intended to give by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. We had utterly failed to 
do so, and justice required us to ask 
Russia to take back those rights and 
obligations she legally possessed in 1878. 
Turkey had utterly failed to perform her 
part ; she could no longer be treated as 
a civilised Power, and we had every 
moral right, not merely to permit, but 
to ask Russia to occupy the provinces 
where the massacres had occurred. No 
doubt it would be said that this could 
not be done without a break-up of the 
Turkish Empire. He granted it. Was 
there a man of common humanity who 
would wish to delay that break-up ! 
Would there not be joy among the 
angels when that putrid carcase was 
buried out of sight? He held that the 
only policy worthy of this great free 
people, the mother of Parliaments, was 
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to speed the day when Ottoman bar- 
barism would pass away. This was not 
the place to propound a scheme for the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, 
and no one would expect a responsible 
Government to pronounce any opinion 
on the subject, but a private Member 
might be allowed to say, what multitudes 
thought, that if France accepted Syria in 
lieu of Egypt, this country would make 
an excellent bargain, and those blighted 
regions, so dear for their historical 
associations, might regain something of 
their ancient prosperity. Like many 
others he had travelled in the East, and 
had seen the ruin wrought by Turkish 
rule. Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
were once the most fertile and populous 
regions of the world; the names of 
Babylon and Nineveh, of Tyre and 
Sidon, of Jerusalem and Damascus, re- 
called great empires now passed away ; 
if these vast regions were brought under 
civilised government they might again 
be the home of a great and contented 
population. Could we not take a part 
in heralding such a day? Surely it 
would be a mission worthy of England. 
It would do much to knit us to our kins- 
men in America, who detested Turkish 
tyranny, and whose noble missionaries 
had been the chief civilising force in 
Armenia. Before sitting down he could 
not forbear from pleading for a little 
help for these perishing multitudes. 
400,000 to 500,000 Armenians were 
computed to be destitute and perishing. 
Private charity was not nearly enough 
to sustain life. Could not this wealthy 
country, that had so signally failed to 
save the Armenians, not from want of 
will but from want of power, make 
a grant from the Exchequer to 
save these poor wretches from dying? 
He felt sure that the country would 
willingly support the Government in 
such a grant. We spent 8 millions in 
relieving the Irish famine, and 20 
millions to abolish slavery. It was true 
the Armenians were not our subjects, 
but they were in a special sense our pro- 
tégés. A moderate grant to be dis- 
tributed in the shape of food and 
clothing through our Consular Agents 
would stop an incalculable amount of 
human misery, and make these poor 
perishing people feel that they were not 
wholly deserted by Christendom. What- 
ever view the Government might take of 
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this proposal he hoped they would cor- 
dially support his Resolution. It feebly 
reflected the deep feeling of this country. 
This feeling was a mixture of pity and 
indignation ; pity for the most awful 
sufferings of modern times, and indigna- 
tion that this diabolical crime should 
have been consummated in the face of a 
selfish and corrupt Christendom. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) said, whatever verdict history 
might pronounce upon the part this country 
had taken in order to protect the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor, they might at least 
be thankful that the question had been 
lifted outside the range of Party politics, 
and that Radical and Unionist Govern- 
ments alike had endeavoured as far as 
possible to do justice to our obligations 
by means of the Concert of Europe. 
Now the question of the Christian popu- 
lation in Asia Minor had been with us 
along time. After the Treaty of Berlin, it 
would be remembered, certain military 
Consuls were appointed in Asia Minor 
to see that the reforms promised in that 
instrument were being carried out, but 
at the instance of the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone, those Consuls were with- 
drawn on the plea that they were un- 
necessary. That was a great misfortune, 
because if the Consuls had remained we 
should have had more accurate informa- 
tion of what was going on. For a long 
time the stories of the massacres were 
discredited, but the recent Blue-book 
had placed the facts beyond doubt. It 
revealed a story of misery, cruelty and 
oppression that made the blood run cold. 
But while the massacres could not be 
denied they were excused, and the blame 
was put on Armenian committees and 
Armenian agitators. As an humble 
member of the Grosvenor House Com- 
mittee, presided over. by His Grace the 
Duke of Westminster, he was not pre- 
pared to contend that Armenian agitators, 
whether in Russia or England, might 
not have done unwise things, but to say 
that the atrocities were provoked, except 
perhaps in one or two isolated instances 
by the Armenians themselves, was to go 
directly in the teeth of the evidence 
supported by our responsible officials at 
Constantinople. Now, whatever our. 
legal obligations might be, it could not 
be denied that on two occasions when 
Turkey was at the mercy of Russia, we 
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existence which she would not have had 
but for our action. We fought the 
Crimean War, not indeed to preserve 
Turkey, but to secure that it should not 
be left to Russia alone to deal with the 
question of Christians in Turkey. On 
the same ground, at the time of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, the spoils arrange- 
ment which Russia had made with Turkey 
was cancelled and the whole question 
was submitted to the decision of Europe. 
What would have been the present con- 
dition of Asia Minor if that arrangement 
had been carried out it was impossible 
to say. What were the conditions of the 
problem? To begin with, the Armenians 
were a very scattered people, and formed 
a minority of the population, and it 
would be impossible, therefore, that to 
set up an autonomous Armenia would 
meet the difficulty. Nor was there any 
present prospect of the Turks themselves 
dealing with the question. It must be 
admitted that while the present réyime 
ruled at Constantinople, that was no 
hope whatsoever for the Armenians. 
Whether the present governing clique 
might under any circumstances be 
got rid of, was a problem which it 
was not given to the present to solve. 
At present there was a deadlock ; our 
diplomacy had done its best and had 
failed. It was necessary to recognise 
that Russia’s interests were not bound 
up with the settlement of this question, 
but rather with keeping it open, in order 
that the Turkish Empire might be 
broken up and divided among others. 
The country would say that the last two 
Governments could have done less than 
they had done ; but it would not say 
that they could have done more, having 
regard to the risk of a general European 
war. <As the Prime Minister had said, 
there were many great and noble quali- 
ties in the Turkish people, and in the 
past England had been the close friend 
of Turkey. She was not wanting in a 
disposition to renew that friendship, but 
as long as blood was flowing the indig- 
nation of this country would be too 
strong to allow it to be reconciled to 
Turkey by any political consideration. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
expressed an opinion which would be 
shared by three-fourths of the English 
people when he said that Turkey had not 
fulfilled her obligations and we were, 
herefore, dispensed from ours, and 
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should not think of intervening to save 
her. What this country did require 
was that, with the same earnest purpose 
as before, England should use her voice 
and influence on behalf of the oppressed 
populations of Turkey, with the firm 
hope that before long the faith of the 
False Prophet would give way to the 
faith of Christ, that the disorders would 
be put an end to, and that truth and 
right would prevail. In the end he 
hoped that this country would be able 
to congratulate itself on having ma- 
terially assisted to bring about the re- 
sults so much desired. 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, that he did 
not doubt the amiable intentions of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire and his 
philanthropic interest in all races and 
creeds—though that was not very evi- 
dent in the hon. Member’s references 
to the Turks—but he found in the hon. 
Member’s speech all the vices, ' prin- 
cipally in language, but considerably in 
policy, which had led to recent disas- 
trous events in Asiatic Turkey. He 
wished to protest against the language 
which had been used, to sorue extent in 
the House, and to a greater extent in 
the country, with regard to the Sultan 
and the Turkish Government. Lan- 
guage of the most offensive character had 
been recklessly and without any real 
ground employed against the Sovereign 
and the Government of a friendly State, 
and that language was not only ont- 
rageous and unjustifiable, but it had 
had the most injurious effect on the 
cause which those who used such lan- 
guage espoused. The hon. Member and 
his Friends seemed to think that they 
could revile the Turks and the Moslem 
religion to any extent without causing 
any resentment ; but he maintained 
that their abusive language was largely 
responsible for the terrible deeds which 
had lately occurred in Asia Minor. The 
so-called Sassoon atrocities were first 
heard of in this country 15 months ago; 
and the hon. Member and his Friends 
denounced the Turks throughout the 
country on the ground of those atroci- 
ties, though they never dared to bring 
the question to an issue in the House of 
Commons. Now, when the question 
did come up, the sole basis of their 
charges was the atrocities which had 
occurred since October last. The House 
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should note the disingenuousness of this 
conduct. The whole case against the 
Turks sent home with extravagant 
exaggeration by special correspondents 
had no reference to the events of the 
last four months; and the action of the 
Anglo-Armenian Committee was based 
entirely on the Sassoon massacres, which 
had practically no existence, at least in 
no proportion to the way in which they 
had been related in this country. 
Column after column appeared in the 
London Press of horrors unspeakable, 
which only existed in the imagination of 
the Armenian Committees on the Rus- 
sian frontier. The Sassoon atrocities 
had been completely exploded by the 
Blue-books. The statement that 30,000 
people had been massacred was reduced 
down to the fact that 265 people had 
lost their lives. The horrible stories of 
women and children being maltreated, 
as at the famous church at Galigusau 
with its 300 women, as the pits of death 
with their 200 corpses, as the wives of 
Gyrgo and his comrades plunging them- 
selves from a precipice, as the four chil- 
dren whose heads were described as cut 
off with one sweep of a Turkish scimitar 
—were one and all proved to be without 
foundation. The whole campaign 
founded on these sham atrocities was 
bogus atrocity-monger. It had gone| 
on for 10 months and had justly in- 
censed the Turkish people against their 
maligners. Now, it should be noticed, 
the leaders of this campaign tried to mix 
up the series of events, and founded | 
their charges on recent events only. | 
The revolutionary conspiracies of the 
Armenian societies in the East, which 
were based on the fiendish designs of 
deliberately provoking these atrocities, | 
were mainly responsible for the deplor- | 
able events of the last few months. Sir 
Philip Currie had taken a parti pris 
against Turkey on this question, and 
had misled two Governments to hopeless 
failure. He believed that Sir P. Currie’s | 
figures of 25,000 persons recently done | 
to death would be largely modified by 
further investigation ; though he ad- 
mitted with sorrow that some thousand 
persons had perished most deplorably. 
This conspiracy of Armenian societies 
had been hatching for many years, 
though it had only come to a head 
within the last few months. It was 
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predicted by an eminent American mis- 
sionary, Dr. Hamlyn, four years ago 
who wrote in 1892 :— 
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“These Hintchakist bands, organised all over 
the empire, will watch their opportunities to 
kill Turks and Kurds, set fire to their villages, 
and then make their escape into the moun- 
tains. The enraged Moslems will then rise 
and fall upon the defenceless Armenians, and 
will slaughter them with such barbarities that 
Russia will enter in the name of humanity 
and Christian civilisation and take possession.” 


When he denounced the scheme as atro- 
cious and infernal beyond anything ever 
known, he calmly replied:— 


“Europe listened to the Bulgarian horrors 
and made Bulgaria free. She will listen to 
our cry when it goes up in the shrieks and 
blood. of thousands of women and children.” 


The active and able Reuter correspondent 
in the East, who was about the only 
correspondent who wrote the truth to 
this country on the Armenian question, 
as long ago as March last gave a most 
remarkable forecast of what had since 
happened. Reuter’s correspondent then 
wrote that the plan of the Armenian 
revolutionists was to— 


“provoke by the atrocities upon Mussul- 
mans such cruelty, atrocity, outrage, and 
butchery that Christian humanity would rise 
in wrath. It will be the helpless women and 
children who will suffer most. The revolu- 
tionary leaders know that, it will be so; in 
fact, they count upon it as the chief factor in 
their success.” 


The same correspondent made the re- 
markable prediction seven months before 
the Constantinople riot of September 30, 
1895, that the— 


“chief attack will be made in the City of 
Constantinople itself, and that the brunt of the 
fighting will be borne by the Armenian residents 
therein.” 


This wicked scheme was carried out at 
Constantinople, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Tre- 
bizond, Kharput, Kara-Hissar, and 
other places with appalling results. 
There was plenty of evidence in the 
Blue-books to show that the Armenians 
were the first to provoke disturbance. 
He did not say the provocation justified 
the retaliation, but it must be remem- 
bered that all the cases of atrocities in 
Asia Minor during the last four months 
had been cases of mob violence. There 
had been no case proved in which 
Turkish offices and officials had either 
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helped or encouraged these atrocious | Twice they went down to Mezré in procession 
events. He had seen statements that | 2 considerable numbers, and treated their Bishop 


: : ; ‘ very badly, when he advised them to disperse 
in certain places a portion of the soldiery | .nd not engage in so rash an undertaking. 


took part in the plundering, but in many They were scattering papers here and there, 
cases they found evidence given by | threatening the lives of those whom they suspect 
British Consular authorities that the of opposing them. Should they continue this 
Duthiia: Cosmraese ead Vedes eb ec reckless course, I am afraid of a serious result.” 
manders did their best with such forces| The serious result of this agitation was 


as they had to check mob violence. It} the deplorable massacre in which many 
must be remembered that in most places | people perished. On September 16th, 
the forces at the disposal of the Turkish | Consul Longworth, at Trebizond, reports 


authorities were very small. The hon. | to Sir Philip Currie that the procureur 
Member for Flintshire had deliberately | o¢ Karahissar, his secretary, and his 


said the Turkish authorities and Mos-| family, with two zaptiehs, were fired 
lems made no attempt to protect their| ypon’ by a party of Armenians near 
Christian fellow subjects. Since he en-| Zara. “One Turk was killed and a 
tered the House he had had given to| second wounded, and: the party were 
him remarkable testimony to the good | robbed of £250. The Armenians then 
conduct of the Turkish authorities and | took the procureur off the road and sen- 
the Moslems ; it was a circular issued |tenced him to death, and shot him there 
by a Mesopotamian Committee in which | and then. Consul Graves adds that :— 
it was stated their chief city, Marsiny, 
was now ‘‘energetically defended with} “There is a band of well-armed Armenians 
the help of all the Moslems against the around the city ready for business. The revolu- 


% i : tionary Committee is -making forced loans 
Kurds. The hon. Member denied | ¢,¢1 wealthy Armenians, and the Armenian 


there was any proof that the Armenian | Archbishop has been obliged, to pay £50 to 
revolutionary societies had provoked out- | save his head.” 
rages. The Blue-book teemed with TI ae Penn eee ge 
proof. What happened at Trebizond nere Was also a deplorable émeute at 
before the massacre? Two Turkish | Etzeroum which caused the death of 280 
, Y Armenians. On September 15th Consul 
Pashas had been attacked and wounded G Er I ; hed % 
seriously in the streets by Armenian Sag ap pi ieegregned toe 
conspirators. A private Turkish citizen ip Currie that :— 
had been murdered by Armenians in the “Armenian revolutionary agents, belonging 
streets, and there was the additional | to the Hintchak and another society, are daily 
statement that the rioting in Trebizond seven bart — an Erzeroum, — me 
e _ Sait | ave area ene severa Armenian notabies with 
was actually begun by the firing | violence if they continue to sit on the Adminis- 
revolvers in the streets by excited Ar- trative Council, and have demanded money of 
menians. The conspirators, according; them. These agents are mostly Russian 
to their usual methods, no doubt escaped | Atmenians, and they are now acting under 
einen. adh telh ton Welk of the om orders emanating from a committee established 
ited, ‘ent. eo eliwd: pa 
ortunate, and, he believed, perfectly 
harmless and helpless Armenian popula-| Armenian bankers and merchants were 
tion to suffer for the revolutionary | murdered by the Hintchak conspirators 
propaganda. On September 3rd Sir! because they refused to be blackmailed ; 
Philip Currie sent an extract from a| indeed, there was overwhelming  evi- 
private letter from Kharput, dated) dence of the dangerous conspiracy on 
August 5th, which Mr. Graves had re-|the part of Armenian revolutionary so- 
ceived. In it it was stated :— cieties. Prince Lobanoff had over and 
Bet over again warned Her Majesty’s 
** It appears that there are now in this place Government that England was going 
several Armenians belonging to the Hind- | ad wnon this hist Pel Lol 
chagian Society, who are trying to organise | Po See Cones are a 
revolutionary committees here and in the} off spoke with full knowledge of the sub- 
villages, and, as I understand, they have in a| ject and of the consequences :— 
measure succeeded. They are inciting the 
people to violent action: since the liberation of | “This excitement, under which both Moham- 
political prisoners this party has become bolder, | medans and Armenians are labouring, is the 
and they are making foolish demonstrations. | net result of the uncompromising manner in 
They say they will attack the prison and | which the Armenian Question has been taken 
liberate the six men still imprisoned, by force. | up. England is chiefly responsible for this 
‘| 
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state of things, owing to the encouragement 
given to the Armenian Committees by so many 
of her leading men.” 


And our Chargé d Affaires added :— 


“ Prince Lobanoff spoke very warmly on the 
subject.” 
The Sultan himself had warned our 
Government of the probable dangers of 
the course the agitators in this country 
were pursuing, quoth Lobanoff. As to 
the provocation which the Turks _re- 
ceived, he asked the House to remember 
what took place in Constantinople on 
the 30th of September and the Ist of 
October last. Two thousand Armenians 
assembled in Constantinople on the 30th 
of September. They were mostly armed 
with revolvers. They made a violent 
march towards the Porte, and on their 
way they committed serious outrages 
upon Mohammedans they met. They 
were met by the police, the leader of 
whom most civilly asked them to dis- 
perse, and promised that if they would 
hand him their petition he would see the 
Turkish Ministry received it. The 
police major was immediately shot dead 
by the Armenians, and there was con- 
siderable firing upon the Turkish police. 
The police, of whom 40 were killed and 
wounded, dispersed the party with only 
their swords and bayonets. Certain 
reprisals on the part of the Mussulman 
Softas took place, and 100 lives were 
lost. That was a deliberate attempt at 
civil war made by the Armenian revolu- 
tionary societies in the very heart of the 
Turkish Empire. What would be the 
state of excitement in London if any 
sort of mob—lIrish or German, for in- 
stance—were suddenly to rise and move 
to Whitehall, shooting down the chief of 
police and killing and wounding 40 of 
his men? The report of the occurrence 
at Constantinople went like wildfire 
through Asia Minor, and reprisals were 
the result. Our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople does not attempt to deny the 
plots and evil deeds of the Armenian 
Hintchak Society. Yet in all his policy 
and his recommendations to the Home 
Government he acted as though no such 
body existed. Again, on October 3rd, 
Sir Philip Currie addressed a very im- 
portant Dispatch to Lord Salisbury, in 
which he states :— 

“Unfortunately the demonstration had not 


the peaceful character attributed to it. The 
demonstrators were armed with pistols and arms 
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of a uniform pattern. There is good reason to 
suppose that the object of the Hintchak was to 
cause disorder and bloodshed with a view of 
inducing the Powers of Europe to intervene. 
The first shot fired proceeded from the 
Armenians, and killed the major of gendarmes. 
About thirty of the police, including four 
officers, were killed or wounded in the course of 
the day.” 


Christians. 


As to Russian intervention he could not 
understand any self-respecting Member 
of the House getting up and asserting, 
as the hon. Member for Flintshire had 
done, that the cause of the failure of the 
policy of our Government to improve the 
condition of Turkey, and to preserve the 
Armenians from ruin, had been the de- 
liberate action of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and then, in the next sentence, 
telling the House they ought to bribe 
Russia to occupy Armenia, by giving 
her a port in the Mediterranean. The 
inconsistency of that course was most 
extraordinary. The hon. Member did 
not say what port in the Mediterranean. 
In the same breath he proposed to give 
the whole of Syria to France. The 
proposal was absurd ; it was on a par 
with the general policy he advocated. 
The hon. Member had said that the 
present troubles in Asia Minor were due 
to the policy pursued by Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government 17 years ago. On 
the contrary, the troubles were due 
rather to the wretched, pitiable course 
that subsequent Liberal Governments 
pursued as a substitute for the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield. The policy adopted 
by that great statesman was eminently 
successful. In 1878 Lord Beaconsfield 
found himself confronted by a great and 
terribly-menacing crisis. There had 
been a terrible war in the East, and the 
result was that at least half-a-million of 
men, women and children were wiped 
out of existence by the cruel and atro- 
cious policy of Russia at that time. He 
sometimes wondered whether the hon. 
Member and those who supported him 
were capable of feeling any sympathy 
for the wives and children, the brothers 
and sisters, of the scores of thousands of 
Mussulmans who fell victims in the 
crusade of that Christian invader in 
1877 and 1878. In that crusade thou- 
sands of people were butchered in cold 
blood, and the worst atrocities were 
perpetrated. Out of a Mussulman 
population of Bulgaria and Roumelia of 
nearly 2,000,000 in 1876, probably not 
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half-a-million now remained. The rest 
had been driven from their homes with 
every horror of massacre and outrage. 
These facts were well known to the 
people of Turkey ; they had rankled in 
their minds ; and it might be that, to 
some extent, the Armenians had had to 
suffer for the bitter cruelties of Russia 
on the Mussulmans 17 years ago. There 
were many refugees from the Austrian 
butchery of 1877-8 scattered throughout 
Asia Minor. Russia was altogether 
unfit for such a task in Armenia as that 
which the hon. Member would impose 
upon her; her conduct in the past 
proved it. A Power like Russia, that 
gives its own subjects no single shred of 
liberty, that has no constitutional rights 
whatever, no free Press, no trial by 
jury, none of the elements of human 
freedom, is unfit to reform others. A 


Power that cruelly persecutes every un- | 
orthodox form of religion or dissent | 
within its territory has no right to pose | 
Moreover | 


as a Christian champion. 
he doubted whether the hon. Member 


had contemplated the effect of such) 


action on Europe. Returning for a 
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pressure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Under 
Lord Beaconsfield. we had no absurd 
Anglo - Franco - Russian coercion of 
Turkey, and no fantastic and abortive 
Concerts of’ Europe. ([Cheers.] The 
Liberal Party came into Office in 1880. 
What did they do for the reform of 
Turkey ? Absolutely nothing, or rather 
worse than nothing, for they actually 
removed from Asia Minor those experi- 
enced Military Consuls [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
whose presence would have been soinvalu- 
able in remote and semi-barbaric regions, 
where men count so much more than 
schemes of reform or even than laws. 
Lord Beaconsfield accomplished so much 
by a courageous British policy at Con- 
stantinople, and also by a close under- 
standing with the greatstable Monarchies 
of Central Europe—the Peace League. 
Moreover, Lord Beaconsfield developed 
the great Imperial idea which had now 
become a principle of policy with lead- 
ing Statesmen of both political. Parties, 
as opposed to the policy ci the old 
| ‘Manchester School,’’ and of the 
modern ‘‘ Little Englanders.’’ {‘‘ Hear, 
| hear ! !’?] Lord Beaconsfield sggeenbaisil 





moment to the policy of Lord Beacons- | | the consequences which hung on the fate 
field, he wished to add that that States- | of Turkey in regard to the balance of 
man, faced as he was by tremendous power, and well knew that if Russia got 
dangers and difficulties, averted a great | boapeores of Constantinople she would 
European war, saved Constantinople | be able to deprive England of the com- 
from falling into the hands of Russia, | mand of the Mediterranean, the Suez 
and completely protected British interests | Canal, and Egypt. The immense im- 
in the East. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He} portanceandthematchless position of Con- 
maintained the balance of power, and he | stantinople render the fate of Turkey so 
did all this without the sacrifice of a| vital to the nations of Europe, and more 
single British life. Lord Beaconsfield did | than all to Britain as a great Eastern 
more than this. He took securities for, Empire. There is a good deal of cheap 
the reform of the Ottoman Government, | and stupid talk about giving Russia Con- 
and he sent skilled and able Military | stantinople, and so settling the Eastern 
Consuls into the wildest and most dis- | beooages Such a poliey would not 
organised regions of Asia Minor to over- | ‘settle the Eastern Question, but would 
look and report upon the Turkish ad-| only place in Russian hands an impreg- 
ministration. It was an axiom of Lord} nable position, and an irresistible lever 
Beaconsfield’s policy, as it had been of| for dominating the Mediterranean and 
Lord Palmerston’s, that our policy at|the whole East. [Cheers.] Constanti- 


Constantinople should be British, and 

that pressure exerted upon the Porte, 

however strong, should be friendly British 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


|nople is the greatest strategical and 
commercial position in the world, the 
queen of cities, the key of two continents. 
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It is of unequalled value as a military 
and naval stronghold. For one thousand 
years the impregnable strength of Con- 
stantinople kept the Eastern Empire 
alive after Rome itself had been over- 
whelmed, The great Napoleon said that 
a first-class European Power holding 
Constantinople would be mistress of the 
world. Russia, in possession of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, could build 
a Navy there of any size she chose, could 
sally forth into the Mediterranean at any 
time she chose, and hold our Mediter- 
ranean fleet, our Mediterranean com- 
merce, Egypt, and the Suez Canal 
at her mercy. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Already the six Russian battleships in 
the Black Sea, if they could pass the 
straits and join the 17 French battle- 
ships in the Mediterranean, would over- 
match our Mediterranean fleet of 11 
battleships. What would be our chances 
if Russia had 20 battleships massed in 
the impregnable stronghold of Constanti- 
nople ? Beyond this, the possession of 
the Turkish capital would give Russia 
control of the whole fighting forces of 
the Ottoman Empire, the most courage- 
ous and tenacious warriors in the world. 
How long should we hold India after 
Russia had dominated the Mediterranean, 
and added 500,000 Ottoman Turks to 
already countless legions, and had got 
control of the head of the Mussulman 
religion, the Caliph of the Mohammedans ? 
There are 70,000,000 of Mohammedans in 
India, the bravest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. What would be the effect upon 
them and upon the Amir of Afghanistan, 
if Constantinople were abandoned to the 
Czar? The risk is so tremendous, the 
dangers are so certain and so terrible, 
that I cannot conceive any but the most 
ignorant or the most fanatically blind 
suggesting a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Those 
considerations had weighed with British 
Statesmen in the past, and must weigh 
with them in the future, if our interests 
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such ideas with a light heart. They con- 
fessed that they did not desire a European 
war, and yet they would adopt a system 
of coercion of Turkey which would re- 
open the whole Eastern Question, and 
inevitably lead to such a war. In these 
circumstances, he appealed to the hon, 
Member and his supporters to reconsider 
their position in the matter, more par- 
ticularly as their proposed method of 
coercing Turkey would be entirely in- 
effective in saving the lives of those 
The regions were 
so remote, the spirit of fanaticism was 
so strong, and the difficulty of moving 
troops to the districts would be so great, 
that, even were Europe united in the 
purpose, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent atrocities. The effect of coercing 
Turkey as proposed would, as had hap 
pened before, rather intensify the trouble. 
Anything more puerile and quixotic than 
British diplomacy appears in these Blue- 
books couldnot be conceived. Every at- 
tempt to put pressure upon the Sultan, 
every attempt to hurry on the Sultan’s 
decisions, every violent suggestion of Sir 
Philip Currie and the British Govern- 
ment, were met with a severe non- 
possumus from the Russian Government. 
So long ago as May 30th 1895, Prince 
Lobanoff, the Russian High Chancellor, 
told Her Majesty’s Government that, 
‘*in no case would the Russian Govern- 
ment associate itself with measures of 
constraint upon the Sultan.’’ Again, 
on June 4th, Prince Lobanoff, speaking 
to our Ambassador, refused to present 
the Reform Scheme of the Ambassadors 
as an ultimatum to the Sultan, and said 
point blank that ‘‘ Russia would not join 
in any coercive measures, nor consent to 
the creation in Asia Minor of a district 
in which Armenians should have excep- 
tional privileges.’’ Again, in August and 
September, Prince Lobanoff supported 
the Sultan in all his objections to the 
absurd scheme of reform put forward by 
the British Ambassador. He had no 
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in the East were to be upheld; but the | desire to spend time in strictly apportion- 
hon, Member and his friends discarded | ing blame between different Governments 
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for the existing state of things. He 
believed, however, that the policy of 
an Anglo-Franco-Russian coercion of 
Turkey, which apparently was approved 
and adopted by the late Government, 
under the advice of our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, had not only egregiously 
failed, but had led to serious conse- 
quences to England abroad. It irritated 
the Sultan, it excited Mussulman fanati- 
cism, it alarmed the other Great Powers. 
Since then the ‘‘ Concert of Europe ”’ 
had walked across the stage, and equally 
failed to do any good in Turkey. The 
net result of bogus atrocity-mongering 
had been to provoke real atrocities, and 
to multiply the sufferings of the Ar- 
menians a hundrefold. [{‘‘ Hear, hear!’ | 
These results were bad enough in all con- 
science, for they had alienated Turkey, 
put Russia in our place at Constanti- 
nople, and caused the cruel death, accord- 
ing to the atrocity-mongers themselves, 
of 25,000 wretched Armenians. [{ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The evils of the action of the 
reckless atrocity-mongers in this country 
were not exhausted by their unhappy 


effects on the people of Armenia, or upon | 


the integrity of the Ottoman Empire or 
on the serious question of the advancing 
influence upon Turkey-in- Asia and 
Turkey-in-Europe of Russia; _ their 
evil outcome had also been made ap- 
parent in the alienation of our allies, 
and in the position of isolation in which 
the country was at present placed. The 
fact that British interests had been 
threatened across the Atlantic, in South 
Africa, and in the south-east of Asia, 
were by no means unconnected with the 
policy that had been followed in the 
East. British Ministries had deprived 
themselves of allies by the false senti- 
mentalism and the bogus atrocity- 
mongering which had guided the policy 
of this country, and the danger was by 
no means yet exhausted. They could 
not fly in the face of all the traditions 
and great policy of the past without in- 
curring a serious and perhaps a disastrous 
nemesis. The sooner they recurred to 
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the policy of Lord Beaconsfield—a policy 
which consisted ‘of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, the 
peace of Europe, and British interests 
by a British policy in the East—his 
statesmanship was no wretched Anglo- 
Franco-Russian coercion policy; not a 
futile Concert of Europe, which could 
never do anything—but a_ practical 
British policy towards Turkey, strong, 
if they liked, but still friendly; a policy 
which urged improvements upon Turkey, 
and which took practical steps to see 
such improvements carried out — the 
sooner they recurred to this far-sighted 
and sensible policy, and to an under- 
standing with the great central Powers 
of Europe, the ‘‘ Peace League’’ of 
Europe, the better it would be for this 
country, for the Ottoman Empire, for 
Europe, and, above all, for those un- 
fortunate Armenian Christians whose 
cause had suffered so bitterly at the 
hands of the men who had misguided 
it in this country. 

Sr EDWARD GREY (Northum- 
berland, Berwick) : The extent to which 
the House, and I think to which the 
country, is in sympathy with the hon. 
Member who has just sat down may 
perhaps be best gauged by the fact that, 
after such a speech, he has not thought 
it wise to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. _[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I explain? The reason I did not 
move the Amendment was that it was 
put down on the Paper to a totally 
different Motion ; but I find that the 
hon. Gentleman, acting, no doubt, on 
wise advice, has so reduced his Motion in 
character and in words that it really was 
hardiy necessary to move any Amend- 
ment. [Opposition cheers and laughter. | 

Sir E. GREY: I understand, at 
any rate, that the Amendment was in 
order, and that it expressed the views of 
the hon. Member, and after making use 
of such strong expressions with regard 
to the conduct of my hon. Friends who 
have moved this Motion, it is at least 
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surprising that he has ended by declar- 
ing himself ready to accept their Motion 
[Sir E. Asnmeap-Bartiert: ‘‘ No !’’} 
rather than put to the House the 
Amendment expressing his own views. 
The Armenian Question is a most diffi- 
cult and distressing question—distress- 
ing because of the nature of the occur- 
rences which have been put before the 
House, and distressing also because of the 
difficulty of doing anything to improve 
the state of affairs. It is depressing 
enough to have to review what has oc- 
curred ; to admit how little has been 
done to prevent that which we all re- 
gret so much ; to admit, perhaps, how 
little it was possible could have been 
done. But, the more we may regret 
that, the more, at any rate, should we 
be sure that we look the facts in the 
face as they have been and as they are. 
And I think any attempt to gloss over 
what has occurred, or to place upon the 
oppressed the responsibility which pro- 
perly belongs to the oppressor, to shield 
those who are really responsible for 
occurrences in certain provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, could do nothing but 
add pain and discredit to the Debate. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The question for us 
to consider, I think, is not how much 
exaggeration there may have been in 
the newspapers from time to time, but 
how much truth there has been and the 
amount of truth we have before the 
House in the Blue-book. I regret very 
much, and I am sure the House will 
regret, that in dealing with this point 
the hon. Member for Sheffield thought 
it right to use words reflecting on the 
conduct of Sir Philip Currie. [Cheers | 
I, at any rate, am sure of this—that no 
man could have been more penetrated 
with the seriousness, the complications, 
the difficulties, and the dangers of the 
Armenian question than Sir Philip 
Currie [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’], and no man 
less likely to have been moved to express 
strong opinions or to take strong action 
unless the occasion had been great and 
the need had been grave. But, more 
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than that, the action of Sir Philip 
Currie has, at any rate on one occasion, 
in public, received the warm approval of 
his chief, Lord Salisbury [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’], and if the hon. Member for 
Sheffield or any one else wished to at- 
tack that policy it is surely against the 
responsible chief, who can speak for 
himself, or whose subordinate can speak 
for him in this House, that any attack 
should be made. [Cheers.] To justify 
this Motion I admit that we must prove, 
if, indeed, proof be necessary, first of 
all, that exceptional suffering has fallen 
upon the Armenians in Kurdistan ; and, 
secondly, that they have not provoked 
the risings and disturbances which led 
to that suffering being inflicted upon 
them. The most plausible argument 
put forward against the views which are 
held on this side of the House, and by 
many Members on the other side, is that 
the Government of Turkey is, I will not 
say necessarily, but, in the nature of 
the case at present, a bad Government ; 
that bad Government brings many evils ; 
that the Armenians do not suffer alone 
from those evils ; and that the evils of 
the bad Government are felt by Turks 
and Kurds and Armenians alike. No 
doubt that is true; but it is not the 
whole truth. In addition to the evils 
of bad Government, which may be felt 
by all races and by all creeds alike, 
there are the persecutions and the mas- 
sacres which fell upon the Armenians, 
and upon them especially. No one can 
read the Blue-book without being con- 
vinced that exceptional suffering and 
persecution have fallen upon the Ar- 
menians in addition to the other evils of 
bad Government which may be shared 
by other races and creeds. One of the 
evils of bad Government is undoubtedly 
the liability to riot and disturbance. No 
doubt the consequence of that is that 
many people of all sorts suffer ; but in 
some of these cases the Armenians have 
been disarmed before these riots and 
disturbaness took place [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’]; and it is upon them, there- 
fore, that the burden of the bad Govern- 
ment has chiefly falle:. In support of 
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that I may quote from the Blue-book a 
statement—not in an unsigned letter— 
but a statement signed by the Consul- 
General of Russia, the Consul of Italy, 
the Consul of the British Government, 
and the Vice-Consul of France, with 
reference to the massacres of Erzeroum ; 
and in that statement is included this :— 


Armenian 


“ Before the 18th October most of the Mussul- 
mans were able to go about armed; the 
Armenians were not allowed to do so, but were 
searched and disarmed whenever an opportunity 
occurred.” 


And then :— 


“Many Armenians had arms and were ready 
to use them, but the majority were without 
arms, only thought of concealing themselves, 
and offered no resistance.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
Regis) : Read the other sentence. 

Smr E. GREY: ‘‘The Armenians 
fired from some houses and_ shops.”’ 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But how does that 
detract from the remainder of the sen- 
tence that ‘‘the majority were without 
arms, only thought of concealing them- 
selves, and offered no resistance,’’ and 
that, as far as possible, the Armenians 
had before been searched and had been 
disarmed whenever the opportunity oc- 
curred? All that the interruption of 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn can 
prove is not that the policy was not to 
disarm the Armenians, but that the 
policy had not been so completely or so 
effectively carried out as the Turkish 
authorities could have desired. Now, I 
come to the second point: Can it be 
maintained that these disorders, these 
sufferings, have been due to any large 
extent, or can it be said by a fair- 
minded and humane man mainly and 
chiefly due, to the provocation given by 
the Armenians themselves ? There have 
been Revolutionary Committees ; in 
some cases it is even admitted that these 
Committees have provoked risings ; but 
are we to make no allowance for the 
fact that these Committees, however 
criminal they may be, have been the 
outcome of previous bad Government ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] You may quote here 
and there that the Armenian Committee 
has been to blame for the uprising or 
for events which have occurred. But, 
if you want to review the whole situa- 
tion, I prefer to take the opinion given 
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|by Lord Salisbury himself upon the 
|amount of provocation which has been 
|given by the Armenians, Lord Salis- 
| bury, in a telegram to Mr. Herbert, 
| dated November 11, says this :— 
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| ‘*The reports which have reached us show 
| that the Sultan is mistaken in his belief that 
| the Armenians have provoked these disorders. 
| We are informed that on nearly every occasion 
this was not the case, and in too many instances 


| the Turkish Authorities and troops have 
| encouraged and even taken part in the out- 


| rages which have occurred.” 


That is a statement of opinion, not only 
endorsed by Lord Salisbury, but given 
in Lord Salisbury’s own words, which I 
will set against the statements of opinion 
which have been made on the other side. 
I will take the further point as to the 
real responsibility for what has occurred 
in Asia Minor. If you could maintain 
that these cruelties and these murders 
were due to the uncontrolled fanaticism 
/of the Mahomedan population, or 
that the Turkish Government had 
done their utmost to control that 
fanaticism and keep’ it within 
bounds, I admit you will have made 
out a case for mitigating the indig. 
nation that it felt in this country. 
But, Sir, you cannot prove that from the 
Blue-books, and you can prove that it. 
was not merely the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, but the Turkish officials and soldiers 
who were accomplices in the oppressions 
of the Armenians. I would give but one 
short quotation in support of that point, 
coming not from any of my hon. Friends 
who have been so attacked in the pre- 
vious speech, but from the Foreign 
Minister of Austria, who, I suppose, is 
not included in the category of those 
with whom the hon. Member for Sheffield 
finds so much fault. His Excellency 
said he expected to see the Turkish 
Ambassador, and he should tell him 
plainly there is abundant proof that in 
some of the recent massacres the butchery 
|has been committed under the direct 
orders of the Turkish Authorities. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] You may say that 
these things may have been against the 
will of the Sultan and of the Sultan’s 
Government. Can you bring any proof 
that the Sultan or the Government have 
in any way visited their displeasure upon 
such authorities? [‘“ Hear!” 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
They have been dismissed. 
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Sir E. GREY : “Dismissed,” says the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. That is not 
the first time that he has stopped short 
at certain places in the Blue-book. Some 
officials were dismissed, but this is the 
final verdict of Sir Philip Currie :— 


“Tt must be borne in mind that since the 
commencement of the disturbances in the Asiatic 
provinces, no Turkish officer, civil or military, 
has been punished for the outrages inflicted 
upon the Christians. Some few officials have 
been dismissed in consequence of our repre- 
sn ations.’’ 


The hon. Member for Sheffield relies 
upon that_statement, but the quotation 
continues— 


“ But they have been subsequently appointed 
to other offices, or have had decorations bestowed 
upon them.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !”] I need not dwell any 
more upon the serious nature of what 
has occurred or upon the quarter in 
which responsibility should be placed. I 
come to the question as to what could 
have been done to prevent these occur- 
rences—not by the Turkish Government, 
but by those who undertook and gave 
pledges to the world that they would use 
their influence to improve the Turkish 
Government. Net much could be ex- 
pected from the policy which has been 
pursued. Of course, I am not speaking 
of the policy of the British Government, 
but of the policy of the Concert of Europe. 
The policy that has been pursued had to 
deal with the recurrence of massacres 
and pillage in the provinces of Asia 
Minor, which were taking place in the 
autumn, and which it was thought likely 
would go on for some time unless strong 
action was taken. I take, for example, 
a quotation from page 223 of the 
Blue-book, in which Sir Philip Currie 
called the attention of his colleagues 
to the continued massacres and 
pillage, and asked if in their opinion 
they were not bound to take some 
steps to put an end to such a state of 
things. Various views were expressed, 
but the view of the Russian Ambas- 
sador was that the presence of an inter- 
national Commission would be beneficial 
if it could be carried out, but that he 
saw great difficulties in the way, espe- 
cially at this season of the year; and 
he added that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would on his (Sir Philip’s) sug- 
gestion make a proposal to the different 
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Cabinets it would no doubt be referred 
to the representatives there, who would 
be at liberty to discuss it. It was impos- 
sible under a policy of that kind that 
any action could be taken or any remedy 
adopted which could have been effective. 
That was the policy which the Concert of 
Europe felt themselves obliged to adopt. 
Tf, in addition to that, we remember it 
was understood that under no circum- 
stances was force to be employed by all 
or any of the Powers, it is not surprising 
that failure has been the result, and that 
we have to-day to admit that practically 
nothing has been effected which can 
throw relief upon the melancholy retro- 
spect of the past or hold out much hope 
of relief in future. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If 
the policy of the Concert of Europe was 
bound to result in failing to stop out- 
rages, the questicn for us remained— 
Could the British Government have 
separated itself from the Concert of 
Europe? Could it, when it saw this 
policy was bound to result in failure, 
have separated itself from the Concert 
of Europe and acted alone? In dealing 
with that point I wish to distinguish 
between the policy pursued by the late 
Government and the situation and policy 
of our successors, the present Govern- 
ment, not with a view to making any 
refiection on the policy of the present 
Government, but because there has been 
a tendency to show that the late Govern- 
ment was responsible for the whole 
policy of their successors, and that the 
fact that we did not act alone and take 
action alone before the end of June, 
when we left office, is proof positive that 
Lord Salisbury could not do so either. I 
believe neither of these statements will 
bear examination. I am not going to 
make a distinction or to reflect on Lord 
Salisbury’s policy, but I do hold strongly 
that Lord Salisbury’s policy, though a 
policy succeeding ours, has been dis- 
tinctly his own. [“ Hear, hear!”] Two 
of the most remarkable things in this 
Armenian question during the autumn 
and winter, I think, have been un- 
doubtedly the painful news of the suc- 
cessive massacres taking place in Asia 
Minor, and the serious, grave, and 
weighty language of Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches, which attracted the attention 
of the whole world. The massacres in 
the autumn were not the situation with 
which the Liberal Government had to 
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deal. When they left office the situa- 
tion had not yet arisen when it was 
necessary to decide whether the British 
Government should act alone. We had 
no warning from the other Powers that 
they would resent action by any one of 
the Powers. My impression is that 
Russia and France told us that they 
themselves were not prepared to take | 
strong measures, but the first. warning | 
that strong measures were not to be | 
taken by all or any of the Governments 
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did not come until August 15. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH observed that on | 
June 4th it was stated, as was shown by | 
the Blue-book, that the Powers had no 
right to resort to coercive measures. 

Sir E. GREY: That would be 
the view of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but the vital point is, Were the 
other Powers, or any of them, prepared 
to resent and repel effective and forcible 
action by any one of the Powers?} 
(Hear, hear!”] If stronger steps had | 
been taken alone by any one of the 
Powers it would have been the first time 
that such steps had been taken. The 
actual words used were that Russia 
would certainly not join in any coercive 
measures. I see nothing, I remember 
nothing, and no hint even was given, to 
indicate that independent action would 
be resented by the Russian Government. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman read the end 
of the Dispatch? He will find it there. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: He 
will find it everywhere. 

Sir E. GREY: I have admitted we 
knew the Russian Government were not 
prepared to do it; the point is—would 
they resent action by others? The real 
point I wish to make to the House is 
not whether or not we were in a position 
to take independent action, but that a 
situation had not arisen when it was 
necessary for us to consider the question 
of taking independent action. What 
was the situation we had to deal with? 
We were urging reforms upon the Sultan. 
When we left office we had been urging 
these schemes of reform upon him for 
six weeks—not a long time when you 
are dealing with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and not long enough to justify us 
in throwing up the case and saying 
diplomatic means would not succeed. 
Lord Salisbury afterwards proved that 





diplomatic means would succeed, and if 
Sir E. Grey. 
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we, after six weeks of diplomatic pressure, 
had resorted to force to bring about 
reforms which, after all, could have been 
achieved by diplomatic means we should 
not have been justified in so doing. Was 
there in the disorders and disturbances 
in Asia Minor a cause for forcible and 
armed interference at the time we left 
office? The one great event standing 
out alone, which had stood out beyond 
all others, was the massacre at Sasun. 
We did not receive the news until some 
six weeks after the occurrence. A 
Commission was appointed to inquire 
into them; that Commission had not 
reported when we left office, and we 
could not have taken action in regard to 
matters which had only taken place a few 
weeks ago and as to which we did not 
know the truth. The Secretary for the 
Colonies has urged in, at any rate, one 
speech, that even if that were so, still the 
time to take separate action had come, if 
ever, while we were still in office, because 
then we could have prevented the 
massacres which occurred in the autumn. 
Was there any reason to suppose that 
another series of massacres were impend- 
ing when we left office? The Secretary 
for the Colonies, I suppose, from the 
speech he made in the autumn, assumed 
that we ought to have expected these 
massacres in the autumn, and that we 
should have taken steps to prevent them. 
Lord Salisbury did not hold that opinion, 
for, speaking on August 15 in the House 
of Lords, he said he believed— 
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“ That for the present there is no danger of 
these terrible disturbances or horrible crimes 
being renewed.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Sir, we could not have 
considered the question of taking action 


to avert the occurrences which, six 
weeks afterwards, when he had full time 
to review the whole situation, Lord 
Salisbury was still of opinion were not 
likely to occur. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
further point to be dealt with is, admit- 
ting the difference in the situation and 
that the occasion for separate action had 
not arisen while the late Government 
were in office, were they right or wrong in 
declining to leave the Concert of Europe 
and to act alone? They have told us 
that if they had acted alone they would 
have had to act not merely alone, but in 
They have 
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told us that had they acted alone it|in the ordinary course of the world’s affairs, 
would have led to complications, dangers, | **tends _ 7 nape bay a aoa That, 
and bloodshed in the midst of which the | “°° ‘°" Mr pr ae 

Armenian question would have been! That, I venture to say, was understood 
overwhelmed and lost sight of altogether, | at the time as meaning that, in Lord 
whilst their action could not possibly | Salisbury’ s opinion, much was to be 
have been effective. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] hoped from the Concert of Europe. 
When a statement as definite and as That is the only natural meaning of the 
grave as that is made by the responsible| words. If it was to be asserted that 
Government of the day, I think the/| the Concert of Europe was going to fail 
Opposition has no choice but to acquiesce | and not going to take strong Measures 
in it and to admit that, if it were the and nothing would be done—that, Lord 
case that action could only have been | Salisbury thought, would be a grave 
taken in defiance of the other Powers of | illusion. There was an illusion, but it 
Europe, then it would have been im-| was on Lord Salisbury’s side. [ Cheers. | 





possible for any forcible action taken by 
the British Government, separating 
itself from the Concert of Europe, to have 
improved the affairs of Europe, whilst 
it might possibly have led to much 


If now any feeling of surprise is ex- 
_pressed that larger hopes had been 
‘founded on the action of the present 
Government on the policy of the Con- 
|cert of Europe, I say undoubtedly that 


graver complications. [‘ Hear, hear!”] a full justification for these hopes is to 
It"may be urged that if this were so,|be found in Lord Salisbury’s own 
why has so much disappointment been | speeches, which afford ample justifica- 
expressed in many quarters that so little| tion for disappointment at the results 
has been done? The answer is sup-| which have followed. The Concert of 
plied in}Lord,Salisbury’s own speeches. , Europe, which we understood all through 
We were told by Lord Salisbury, in a/| the autumn was going to attempt to pre- 
speech at Bradford before he came into serve the Armenian Christians in Asia 





office, that to use menaces, unless we 
were prepared to follow them up by 
strong action,'was calculated to lead to 


increased fanaticism and to produce | 


further trouble. When Lord Salisbury 
came into office almost the first thing he 
did, at the opening of Parliament, was 
to use language which, though I think 
he does not like it to be described as a 
menace, was a strong warning, in the 
most grave and serious words which 
have ever been addressed to the head of 
a foreign State. He used that language 
towards the Turkish Government. When 
a few weeks more had gone by Lord 
Salisbury spoke at the Guildhall, and, 
spedking on this very point, whether the 
Concert of Europe was likely to lead to 
Measures which would be effective in 
improving the Turkish Government, 
said :— 


‘The other thing is that those who advise 
the Sultan to his hurt should imagine that the 
pressure of this necessity ”— 


of the Powers of Europe standing to- 
gether— 


“is so great that no abuse, be it what it may, 
which finds its place in the Ottoman Empire, 
can ever receive the natural! punishment which, 


| Minor, has succeeded in doing little ex- 
| cept preserving itself. It may be that 
‘from the Concert of Europe little was to 
be hoped and next to nothing has been 
done. Every admission we make simply 
emphasises the failure of the policy under 
which that Concert of Europe came into 
existence. Surely part of the policy of 
1878, at any rate, was to protect the 
Christians in the provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, and to do that by International 
guarantees. These guarantees have 
broken down, and much as we have 
heard about the glorious policy of 1878, 
we have now to admit that, so far as the 
protection of Christians in the Turkish 
Empire by International guarantee has 
been concerned, the policy has been a 
failure, and we are reduced to the plea 
that for that failure the blame must rest, 
not on the British Government, but else- 
where. It is a miserable and lame con- 
clusion, and Lord Salisbury has pointed 
this out in his own words in the Blue- 
book. In reference to the policy of the 
Russian Government, which has been 
the policy of the Concert of Europe, he 
has pronounced his final words in the 
Blue-book—that little is to be hoped. 
That is the situation with which we are 
face to face to-day. Nothing effective 
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has been done, and, for the future, little 
is to be hoped. What, then, is to be 
the policy of the British Government in 
the future? Lord Salisbury has used 
impressive words with regard to the 
future of the Turkish Empire, and has 
said :— 

“ Above all treaties and combinations of ex- 
ternal Powers, the nature of things or the 
Providence of God, if you please to put it so, 
has determined that persistent and constant 


misgovernment must lead the Government 
guilty of it to its doom.” 


Are we now to bear these words in mind 
and recognise the moral force contained 
in them and take the spirit of them as 
the guiding and essential element in our 
policy? Iventure to say that that is 
the opinion which has gained ground in 
this country. ([Cheers.| The First 
Lord of the Treasury has spoken of the 
grave effects of what has occurred in the 
last year or two on public opinion in this 
country. He has warned the Turkish 
Government that they have been squan- 
dering the belief of public opinion in this 
country in the possibility of Turkish re- 
form. I think that at any rate the 
Government might not be afraid to en- 
dorse this much as regards the future— 
that, though the future of the Turkish 
Empire cannot be said to be the subject 
of indifference to this country, and 
whatever part we may take in the coun- 
cils or acts of Europe with regard to it, 
we shall do our utmost in the future to 
be sure our intervention has not, even 
as an incidental result, still less for its 
object, the perpetuation of any system 
of misgovernment under which such 
cruelty has been possible, and that, 
whatever changes may happen and new 
settlements may be made in future 
years, we, at any rate, shall strive in 
the part which we shall take in these 
changes and settlements to see that the 
subjects of Turkey most exposed to op- 
pression and cruelty shall have secured 
to them guarantees very different from 
what existed in the past, and will not 
be found useless and worthless after 
years of waiting at the time when most 
needed. [ Cheers. | 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GkEorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
gouthport): The observations of the 
hon. Baronet who has just spoken have 
been characterised by his customary 
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effectiveness and force, and, with cer- 
tain notable exceptions, I do not know 
that there is much in the earlier portion 
of his speech to which I can object. 
Sir, in this Debate, so far as it has gone, 
two opposite currents of criticism have 
been directed against the Government. 
In the speech of the mover we heard a cry 
of lamentation that the Government had 
not been able to proceed further than it 
has succeeded in doing. On the other 
hand, in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield there was a vigorous protest 
to the effect that the Government had 
gone too far. I hope I shall succeed in 
my endeavour to show to the House that 
the truth lies between these two extremes, 
and that when you consider the exigencies 
by which the Government was con- 
fronted, and to a certain extent con- 
trolled, no more successful course could 
have been adopted than that which they 
pursued. I should like to congratulate 
the mover of the Motion upon having 
altered its terms. Up to last evening 
the Motion appeared on the Paper ina 
form in which it was impossible for us 
to accept it. He invited the Govern- 
ment, in the first place, to record its 
satisfaction at the utterances of one of 
its own number, a proceeding which, how- 
ever palatable to ourselves, is a very un- 
usual one in this House. In the second 
place, he selected a particular passage 
from the speech of a right hon. Gentle- 
man who sits on this Bench, detached 
it from its context, and put upon it an 
interpretation which it could not bear. 
and which was expressly repudiated 
two days later by the _ speaker. 
[Cheers.| Iam glad, therefore, that he 
has altered the terms of the Motion. 
In the form in which he now submits it to 
the House I have to say that we have no 
objection to it and are willing to accept 
it. But I should like toadd, while mak- 
ing that statement, that the hon. Member 
must not suppose that when we ex- 
press our trust that further endeavours 
will be made to ameliorate the lot of the 
Christian population in Asiatic Turkey 
we regard it as possible that such 
endeavours will be made by force of 
arms. That has been proved by recent 
experience to be impossible, and I throw 


|out this word of caution that in accept- 


ing this Motion the conduct of the 
Government may not be misinterpreted 
in the future. Before I pass further I 
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cannot help for a moment contrasting 
the innocent and even platonic phrase- 
ology of the Motion with the truculent 
denunciations to which we were sub- 
jected in October and November last. 
At that time it was scarcely possible to 
take up certain Radical organs of opinion 
without reading unmeasured abuse of 
Lord Salisbury and a daily clamour that 
the Dardanelles should be forced by 
British fleets, that Turkish ports should 
be besieged, the British Ambassador 
recalled, and the Sultan dethroned. 
These heroics if raked up from the 
dustbin of forgotten follies look very silly 
now. [Cheers.| I have no desire to 
extract any Party consolation whatever 
from the conversion of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to more sober views. I wel- 
come the tone of the speech of the mover 
this evening, but I think I am justified in 
saying that these events have given us a 
warning against the formation of hasty 
conclusions and the use of violent lan- 
guage against a Government in the total 
absence of any evidence whatever to sup- 
port it. There are two other Amend- 
ments on the Paper, one of which has 
not been moved, but to part of which 
my hon. Friend has addressed his speech. 
I do not know that I entirely agree with 
the wording of these Amendments. 
That there have been evolutionary 
movements in Turkey is, no doubt, true, 
and under the circumstances is not sur- 
prising. [Cheers.| But to say that the 
bulk of these organisations can be legiti- 
mately described as murderous or male- 
volent is not established by any evidence 
that I have seen. My hon. Friend 
has talked about the action of the 
Armenian Committees in this coun- 
try. I agree with him in thinking that 
the action of some of them, and still 
more of special correspondents out in 
the regions concerned, have created false 
hopes ; and those events which we all 
deplore will, I think, have at least a 
good result in one particular if they 
teach men the danger of encouraging— 
even in the most disinterested spirit— 
hopes which are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The hon. Baronet took note of a 
complaint which has been made against 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, It is not as a representative 
of the Foreign Office, nor in any spirit of 
merely official obligation, that I join 
with the hon. Baronet in protesting 
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against that attack, in the interest of 
justice and of fairness to a distinguished 
representative of the Queen. An Am- 
bassador is in a peculiar and delicate 
position. The whole of the instructions he 
has received and the difficulties he has had 
to contend with are not known to the 
public at large. However much he may be 
attacked, he has no opportunity of excul- 
This I must say for 
Sir P. Currie—he has, perhaps, occupied 
during the past year a position as thank- 
less as that of any representative of Her 
Majesty in any part of the world. He 
has had to deal with a Government 
which has elevated procrastination to the 
dignity of a fine art ; hehas been associated 
with colleagues, a name not always 
synonymous with allies ; yet I venture 
to say that in these circumstances he has 
shown a resourcefulness, a perseverance, 
and a courage which have earned for him 
the confidence of the two Governments 
he has served. I will take one instance 
of the unfair attacks made upon Sir P. 
The first Blue-book is that 
which relates to the Sasun massacres. 
In the concluding Dispatch in the book 
is a memorandum from Mr. Shipley upon 
the report sent by himself and his col- 
leagues. My hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn, in a former Debate 
leapt to the conclusion that this memo- 
randum had been written in Constanti- 
nople, after the return of the Delegates 
from the scene of the massacre, under 
the eye and at the dictation of Sir P. 
Currie, because, he said, Sir P. Currie, 
not being satisfied with the number of 
265 alleged to be slain, told him to sit 
down and write 900. That is an unjust 
aspersion made in ignorance or in misap- 
prehension of the facts. If my hon. 
Friend will refer to the Blue-book he 
will find that as far back as December 
26, 1894, the Delegates were instructed, 
before going out to send at the same 
time as their joint report separate 
reports to their Governments, and he 
will also see that in August, before 
Mr. Shipley returned to Constantinople, 
he was engaged in preparing his memo- 
randum. It is no doubt true that ridicu- 
lously exaggerated estimates of the slain 
atSasun were circulated at the beginning. 
It is also true that there has been an 
equal departure from probability in the 
process of minimising which has been 


applied to these events on this side of 
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the House. It has been said that only 
265 persons were killed. If you lookat the 
‘ Report you will find that the 265 persons 
were those stated before the Commission 
to have been murdered, and that the wit- 
nesses coming from three districts almost 
exclusively, reported solely as to those dis- 
tricts. From one district, Talori, only four 
witnesses came to speak to 14 deaths. 
Yet a little later when Consul Hampson 
visited that district he reported that 13 
out of 14 yarishes, with a population of 
4,500, had been totally destroyed, and 
he estimated the slain at Talori alone at 
520. I will not pursue the Sasun inci- 
dent ; it is as dead as are its unhappy 
victims. But any impartial observer 
reading that Blue-book must come to 
the conclusion that, with only the 
slightest provocation and the meanest 
excuse, a campaign of extermination 
was carried on by Kurds and Turks 
against the defenceless population of 
that mountainous district, and that, if 
the number of those killed can only be 
counted by hundreds, the number must 
be estimated at many thousands of those 
who suffered misery and destitution as 
bad as death itself. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
I pass to a question of more immediate 
importance—the agitation for reforms at 
Constantinople. I do not desire, and I do 
not think my hon. Friends desire, to make 
a Party question ofthis. I must, however, 
point out that this question of reforms, 
upon which everything subsequently has 
hung, was a question initiated and raised 
by the late Government, that the com- 
bination between England, France, and 

tussia was also due to their initiative, 
«nd that at a very early stage they were 
perfectly aware of the difficulties with 
which that combination was certain to 
be confronted. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As 
far back as last June the hon. Baronet 
knew quite well that the Russian 
Government would not join in any re- 
straint, for on May 30 Prince Lobanoff 
stated that in no case would his Govern- 
ment associate itself with such measures. 
When the hon. Baronet was confronted 
with that passage in the course of his 
sp2ech, he somewhat shifted his ground, 
and he said :— 
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“Oh, yes, it is true that Russia said she would 
not associate with any other Power, but she did 
not give us to understand that she would resent 
any Power taking action by itself. 
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I must refer the hcn. Baronet to a pas- 
sage on page 85, where he will find that 
when, on June 19, his chief, Lord Kim- 
berley, distinctly proposed an ultimatum 
to the Turkish Government, Russia 
made it perfectly clear that she would 
not agree to it, because, in her opinion, 
no sufficient ground existed for a com- 
munication of such a character. Under 
these circumstances, for the members of 
the late Government to pretend that 
they meant business and that when they 
left office the hour had not arrived for 
applying force seems not to he quite 
compatible with the facts as disclosed by 
the Blue-book. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
pass to the matter of immediate challenge 
—the policy of the present Government. 
What was the situation when Lord 
Salisbury took office? He found that 
the reforms were hanging fire ; he found 
that we were committed to this co-opera- 
tion with France and Russia. I am well 
aware that that grouping of Powers was 
due to special circumstances for which 
there was, if not a good reason, at least 
good excuse. But this I will say, it was 
not perhaps the most effective combina- 
tion for the purpose that couid have been 
devised. The Armenian question—and 
this is the platform upon which the 
Government throughout have taken their 
stand—is the interest, not of any one 
Power or of two, or of any group of three 
Powers, but is the interest of all the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. [Cheers.] When Lord Salisbury 
came into office he laid down at a very 
early date—July 26—a clear statement 
of his policy with regard to Armenia. 
He sent a telegraphic dispatch to Sir F. 
Lascelles, in which he said :— 
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‘“*T have received your telegram of yesterday, 
reporting the views entertained by Prince 
Lobanoff on the question of reform in Asia 
Minor. I shall be glad if you will assure His 
Highness that what Her Majesty’s Government 
are anxious to obtain for the Armenian popula- 
tion is merely justice and the security of life 
and property, and that the bestowal upon them 
of any exceptional privilege is neither being 
pressed, nor is it desired, by Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 


Having made that statement of his 
policy, Lord Salisbury continued his en- 
deavours to push the scheme of reforms, 
as to which he had an independent idea 
of his own. As an alternative to the 
Commission of Control named in the 
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original scheme, Lord Salisbury suggested 
a Committee of Surveillance composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of Turks, 
which was to visit Asia Minor and on 
the spot to superintend the execution of 
reforms. The hon. Baronet said Lord 
Salisbury’s policy was not that of the 
late Government. I agree with him, 
because, while Lord Salisbury loyally 
accepted the particular grouping and 
combination of Powers which he in- 
herited from the Party opposite, he 
adopted his own policy and he endea- 
voured to replace that fortuitous combi- 
nation of three Powers by re-establishing 
the Concert of Europe. In this object 
the Government was successful. The 
reforms were carried, the Sultan gave 
his word that they should be put into 
execution, and the Concert of Europe 
was setup. It was at this moment that 
Lord Salisbury made the Guildhall 
speech, Then we are met with the 
complaint of the hon. Baronet :— 


“What is the good of setting the Concert of 
Europe upon its legs again, when it turns out to 
be not more effective than was the combination 
of the three Powers?” 


I admit that the Concert of Europe was 
not as effective as we should have wished 
for the purpose for which it was revived ; 
I admit that that failure may be looked 
upon as regrettable and even deplorable ; 
but it is not for me, nor do I think it is 
for anyone in this House, to pronounce 
upon the motives, views, or even the 
jealousies of other Governments. Each 
Government is the best judge of its own 
policy, and it is for us only to recognise 
and to acknowledge facts. What are 
these facts? Why was it that the Con- 
cert of Europe, having been established 
at the time of the Guildhall speech, suc- 
ceeded in doing so little? The explana- 
tion may be found in the Blue-book, in 
the attitude of the other Powers. We 
know that the Austrian Government 
told us on one occasion that they con- 
templated acting only through the Sul- 
tan, and not in spite of him; that they 
objected to any action which might 
have the appearance of coercion, and 
that if coercive measures were taken 
infinitely more calamitous results to 
humanity would ensue than even 
the savagery then being perpetrated 
on the wretched Armenians. We 
know also the policy of Russia, and 
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I will only give one reference. On 
November 20th we were given Prince 
Lobanoff’s ideas. He said it was pre- 
sumably the object of every Power to 
get the Sultan to restore peace and order 
in his dominions ; to do this in the state 
of excitement among his subjects His 
Majesty must have time, and his moral 
authority must be unimpaired. Threats 
of intervention could not but undermine 
that authority, and would therefore 
defeat the object the Powers had in view, 
as, no matter how much the Sultan might 
wish and strive to restore order, with- 
out prestige and moral authority he could 
do nothing. As things stood, the Sultan 
had accepted all their demands and they 
should now give ample time to allow the 
excitement to subside, and await patiently 
the result of His Majesty’s efforts to 
tranquillise the disturbed districts. 
This therefore was the solid fact 
with which we were confronted— 
namely, that the Powers were individu- 
ally and collectively opposed to taking 
any action, were resolved to maintain 
the status quo, and were decided to pre- 
vent a European war at any hazard. 
Having shown that concerted action was 
impossible, I come to a point which has 
been made more perhaps out of the 
House than in it, and that is the assump- 
tion that, although concerted action was 
impossible isolated action by this country 
was not only possible, but was a duty. 
I ask the House to look the facts in the 
face. What are the ample means and 
what are the steps to which the Member 
for Aberdeen made reference in the De- 
bate on the Address that the Govern- 
ment could have availed themselves of ? 
This is not a question of politics; it is a 
question of geography. Lord Rosebery, 
at the beginning of this Session, made a 
speech in the House of Lords in which 
he took credit to himself for having 
observed silence during the Recess, 
and for not having, by a word or 
gesture, hampered the Government. 
It is possible for a Statesman to 
be silent in speech and to be very elo- 
quent on paper—{cheers|—and I dis- 
tinctly remember one or two letters from 
Lord Rosebery in the courseof the Recess 
which did not seem to have been in- 
tended or calculated to strengthen the 
hands of Her Majesty's Government. 
[Cheers]. In one of these letters he 
spoke about Lord Salisbury as being in 
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the possession of a dictatorship, sup- 
ported by an Armada. Ido not know 
that the possession of a majority of 150, 
which I suppose is what he meant, 
counts for much in the mountain 
region of Armenia, whilst as to the 
Armada, let hon. Members get a map, 
and see what use an Armada was to stop 
the massacres in the Armenian provinces 
of Asia Minor. Why, these incidents 
were taking place in a remote mountain 
district, the only maritime access to 
which was by the Black Sea, the ap- 
proaches to which were not in our pos- 
session or control. They were taking 
place in the depth of winter, and be- 
tween any port which we could have 
landed at, or could have seized, and the 
scene of action, there were something like 
150,000 to 200,000 Turkish troops in 
arms. Does anyone, then, tell us that 
we could have made any impression 
whatever upon Armenia by seizing 
Smyrna, as has been suggested, or any 
other port in Asia Minor? It reminds 
me of the well-known saying of Sidney 
Smith, that you might as well expect 
to produce an impression on the Dean 
and Chapter by tickling the dome of St. 
Paul’s. Suppose we had taken these steps, 
what would have happened? Would it 
have done any good to the Armenians 1 
That terrible massacres were going on 
we were certain. But in such a case, 
for massacre might have been substituted 
extirpation. Moreover, already there 
had been riots and loss of life in 


Constantinople, and we could not be 


Armenian 


certain that serious risings against 
Christians would not have occurred 


in other parts of the Turkish Dominions. 
Aboye all, we had the clearest warnings 
from other Powers that any such steps 
would, in their opinion, be the inevit- 
able presage of a European war. Under 
these circumstances, I do not think that 
any Member of this House, looking 
these facts in the face, will pretend that 
the Government could possibly have 
taken isolated action at that time. 
[Cheers.| Crusades are all very well in 
their way, but crusades, at any rate in 
the Nineteenth Century, must have not 
merely a chivalrous, but a_ practical 
aspect ; and I do say if we had taken 
those steps and had incurred those perils, 
which were not obscurely predicted, the 
Leaders of the Government would have 
been acting, not as Statesmen, not even 
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as philanthropists, but, in my humble 
judgment, as public misdemeanants who 
were running the risk of committing 
a crime against civilisation. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] On the other hand, I gather 
fron the opinions of some _ hon. 
Members, that the Government ought 
not to have gone as far as they did. I 
say nothing of the moral obloquy that 
would have attached to any Government 
in this country which had taken up 
this cause, and having taken it up, had 
allowed it to drop. But, again, I am 
disposed to look at the matter from a 
practical point of view. Since July, 
when we took over office, the situation 
has much changed. By the end of 
October reforms had been carried in 
a shape which, though substantially 
the same, was yet an improvement 
upon their original form. The Powers 
had also been brought into line by 
the activity of the Secretary of State, 
and by the outbreak in Constantinople 
and the explosion of fanaticism in Asia 
Minor. In the interval had occurred 
the intervention of Austria, and as late 
as November 5th, the Powers were still 
so far united that their representatives 
in Constantinople, after exchanging 
views, addressed an identical Note to 
the Porte saying they were obliged to 
refer the matter to their Governments, 
who would concert together, if the Porte 
did not adopt effectual measures for 
carrying out the reforms immediately. 
On November 21st, a second communica- 
tion was addressed to the Turkish Govern- 
ment ; and we were therefore justified in 
thinking that the Powers meant some- 
thing by their concerted action; and if 
these hopes afterwards turned out to be 
unfounded, deplore it as we may, the 
blame does not rest upon us, but upon 
others. Hon. Members in this House 
should not lose sight of the fact that our 
policy in this matter has aroused the 
gravest suspicion on the part of Conti- 
nental Powers. The explanation of a 
good deal that has occurred is that, 
throughout, Russia, Austria, and other 
Powers have persisted in seeing behind 
our action something that was not in it, 
and have declined to allow to us what I 
venture to assert were the purely disin- 
terested motives by which we were 
actuated. They would not believe that 
we had not some personal, or party, or 
nationalendto gain. <A better illustration 
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cannot be given of this than what 
happened in the action suggested by Lord 
Salisbury. The Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, M. Nelidoff, said, on 
December 11th, that his instructions did 
not authorise him to act in concert with 
the other Ambassadors for any purpose 
except that of securing the safety 
of the foreign colonists in Constanti- 
nople and its neighbourhood. Upon 
that, Lord Salisbury, who was anxious 
to carry the matter further, requested, 
on January 29th, the Russian Govern- 
ment that M. Nelidoff should be author- 
ised to join in consultation with his 
colleagues as to the present condi- 
tion of the Turkish Empire and the 
nature of the remedial measures to be 
recommended. This was most seriously 
misconstrued by the Russian Chancellor, 
Prince Lobanoff. He replied (page 295 
of the last Blue-book), on January 29th, 
that Lord Salisbury had proposed a 
course of action which would be a breach 
of Article IX. of the Treaty of Paris, 
and that the Russian Governmentrefused 
to sanction any course of conduct which 
might lead to European interference with 
the internal affairs of Turkey. What 
was meant by Lord Salisbury as a re- 
quest that the Russian Ambassador 
should receive instructions from his 
Government to consult with his col- 
leagues was apparently interpreted by 
Prince Lobanoff as a suggestion on the 
part of the Secretary of State to estab- 
lish a sort of twtela of the Powers. Be- 
fore I leave the question of our action 
in Constantinople, I should like to point 
out, in answer to the complaints against 
Sir Philip Currie, what Sir Philip Currie 
has succeeded in doing.  [*‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I think we hear the word 
failure used a little too often by Mem- 
bers in this Debate. People seem to 
have got into the pernicious habit of 
admitting that there has been a complete 
failure, and the only step that they then 
take is to try and show that they them- 
selves are not responsible. I do not 
admit failure. I believe I am capable 
of showing that very substantial benefits 
have been secured by the action of Sir 
Philip Currie at Constantinople. In 
the first place, it was due to his threat 
of sending the British Military Attaché 
to Sasun that the Commission was sent 
there at all. Next, it was the action 
of the British Ambassador that saved 
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the lives of 2,000 Armenian refugees 
in the churches at Constantinople after 
the riot of September 30th. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It was due to him that cer- 
tain officers, particularly the notorious 
Vali of Bitlis, and certain police 
officers, were dismissed from their posts. 
Sir Philip Currie has also persuaded the 
Government to reappoint the Military 
Consuls, who were originally sent to 
Asia Minor in 1879, and who were so 
foolishly withdrawn in 1881. [‘‘ Hear, 


Christians. 


hear !’’?] Then we owe to Sir Philip 
Currie the successful mediation at 
Zeitun. Not one word has been said 


about that, and yet, but for British 
intervention, many thousands of lives 
might then have been lost. Finally, 
there were the reforms themselves. Be- 
fore we drop the subject, do not let the 
House carry away the idea, because this 
scheme of reforms has not been so far 
put into operation, that therefore it 
will never be put into operation in 
future. The scheme is a very good one, 
which covers a wide field of action, admi- 
nistrative, judicial, financial. I know 
that hon. Members opposite aresomewhat 
sceptical as to whether these reforms will 
ever be carried out, and I do not say 
that we have any guarantee that they 
will; but that is a matter which depends 
on the initiative of the Sultan alone. I 
am speaking of Sir Philip Currie now, 
and I am endeavouring to show that the 
reforms which have been introduced are 
the reforms which he initiated, and that 
he deserves the credit of drawing up the 
scheme. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | I must allude 
at this stage to a most extraordinary 
suggestion that fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Resolution. He 
seems to be under the impression—and 
that impression appears to be entertained 
by other hon. Members--that Russia, 
although unwilling to allow other Powers 
to take active steps in Armenia, was 
prepared to do so herself, and was only 
retarded by the jealousy of the other 
Powers. Sir, that is a complete fiction. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It is clear that to 


‘any such course of action there must be 


four parties—-the Sultan, the population 
of Asia Minor, Russia, and the other 
European Powers. I have never seen any 
reason to believe that the Sultan has 
any anxiety whatever to hand over any 
part of his Dominions to Russia. 
[Laughter.| Then, as regards the popu- 
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tleman suppose that the Mussulmans of 
Asia Minor desire to be put under 
Russia? Is he even certain that the 
Armenians themselves desire to be 
transferred to Russian control ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I doubt whether 


the experience of the Armenians in 
the Caucusus is such as to encourage 


them to desire a change of Govern- 
! wa 


ment. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! Next, as 
regards Russia herself, we have had 
the clearest intimation, as far back as 
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it had not been for the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) I do not 
think I should have been tempted to say 
anything about them. I think my hon. 
Friend has not succeeded in giving the 
House a fair impression of the nature of 
those massacres. I do not see how it is 
possible to deny or even to minimise the 
appalling character of these events. I 
suppose I have read more about them 
than any other man in the House, be- 
cause, in addition to the Papers in the 


July 3rd—the first week of our taking | Blue- books, I have had other informa- 


office—that the Russian Governments | 


was averse to undertaking any responsi- | 
bility for the administration of any | 
part of the Turkish Dominions. 
come to the fourth party, 
Powers. I have, during the course of | 


tion, public and private, put before me, 
and my impression of the massacres is 
this. There are certain common cha- 


Then 1 | racteristics that may be traced in the 
the European | history of all these events. 


They all 
occurred posterior to the granting of the 


the past month been asked a number of | reforms in Constantinople, which in itself 
questions in this House, which seem to | suggests some connection with that step. 
me to show on the part of hon. Members | They occurred almost simultaneously in 
who have asked them a most extraordi- | widely-scattered parts of Asia Minor. 
nary ignorance of international law and |They were begun in most cases by the 


practice. 
suppose that because the Sultan mis- | 
governs part of his Dominions, an obli- | 
gation rests upon Europe to step in and | 
deprive him of what portion of his terri- | 
tories they please, and hand it over to 


any of the European Powers they may | 
Mover of the Resolu- | 
He suggested | 
that we should ask Russia to undertake | 
this mission which she has refused to, 


choose. The hon. 
tion even went further. 


undertake, and that in order to per- 
suade her we should give her a port in 


Some hon. Members seem to| Turks. 


I regard the countercharge, 
though true in a few instances, as 
| having broken down in the great 
| majority of cases. The massacres 
were openly participated in by Turk- 
ish soldiers and gendarmes. The 
proceedings were conducted with an 
organisation that was perfect and almost 
mathematical. The massacres in some 
cases began and ended by sound of 
trumpet. The Armenians were almost 
the only Christians who suffered. The 
lives of other Christians were spared, 


the Mediterranean. The hon. Member 
did not say whose port. [Laughter.| I insignificant. And finally these massacres 
did not gather from him whether we were | were followed by the forcible conversion 
to hand over Malta or Gibraltar—| of the survivors to Mahommedanism, ac- 
[Zaughter |—or whether he proposed, in companied by the greatest cruelty. - I do 
pursuance of his previous line of argu- | not care to dispute with my hon. Friend 
ment, to seize somebody else’s territory | on this side of the House as to the 
in order to give it to Russia. [Re-| actual number of the slain. The num- 
newed laughter.) We have heard | hee of 25,000 has been given on the 
great deal from the Benches opposite authority ‘of. the Delegates of the six 
about unauthorised and _filibustering| Embassies at Constantinople; and fur- 
raids into other people’s country; and ther, the evidence on which they reported 
it certainly astonishes me-to find that the | was evidence derived from their Consuls 
very men who use this strong ee the spot—as well as from eye-wit- 
about South Africa should encourage | nesses, missionaries, priests, travellers, 
the Government to take much more | and others—and figures are only given 
flagrant steps, and to implore that in | where the data for a correct estimate 
this great campaign of treaty-breaking | existed, and many of the districts are 
England should be the leader. [ Minis- omitted altogether. I myself believe 
terial cheers.| Before I finish I wish to|that the number of 25,000, instead of 
say a few words about the massacres. If) being a maximum, is rather a minimum. 


I 
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and the number of Turks killed was quite 
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It is fair also to bear in mind the inci- 
dents that have followed this carnival of 
blood. Whole districts have been deso- 
lated; whole villages have been de- 
stroyed. Thousands of persons are at the 
present moment wandering about in the 
cold mountain districts of Asia Minor, 
homeless, penniless, clothless, foodless, 
and capable of absorbing every penny of 
the tens of thousands of pounds that you 
can send them. I do say deliberately, 
seeing that this has been challenged in 
this House—and I am only repeating 
what has been said by others of greater 
responsibility than myself—that this is 
one of the most appalling stories of misery 
I have ever read. If the poet’s saying is 
true that ‘‘ mortal tears to mortal woes 
are due,’’ I cannot myself imagine a 
more pathetic spectacle in history. 
[Cheers.| I do not think I need detain 
the House any longer. I have covered 
a somewhat wide field of controversy. 
But I hope I have satisfied the House 
that, by inquiry, by agitation, by pro- 
tests, by suggestions, by active interfer- 
ence within the limits which were pos- 
sible to us, Her Majesty’s Government 
have done the best in their power to 
ameliorate the condition of these un- 
happy people, and to obtain for them 
the boon of justice and elementary 
security of life and property. [Cheers. | 
Sir, we have done all that we could. 
We shall not abate our efforts in the 
future. But as regards the past, I hope 
the House, before it closes this Debate 
to-night, will clearly have arrived at the 
conviction that further than we did go 
we could not go—{‘‘hear, hear !’? |}— 
that, unable to get others to go along 
with us, we were not prepared to act 
alone ; and that we should have done 
wrong if we had acted alone. We were 
not prepared at any moment to go to 
war for the sake of Armenia. We were 
not prepared to plunge Europe into a 
Continental war for the sake of Armenia. 
We were not prepared to jeopardise the 
interests of this country and I will go 
further and say the interests of the 
Armenians themselves, in pursuit of what 
was no doubt a perfectly disinterested, 
but what might, in the last resort, have 
turned out to be a perilous, if not a fatal 
philanthropy. [Loud cheers. | 
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*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) said, that the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in his very able and, 
in the main, conciliatory, speech had 
found fault with some hon. Members for 
putting too much confidence in the com- 
munications and opinions of Radical 
organs. Nothing, however, which he 
had read in the Liberal Press respecting 
the fearful state of things in Armenia 
had made as deep an impression on his 
mind as the burning and eloquent words 
of the right hon. Member himself. He 
was, he confessed, a reader of Zhe Daily 
News and Daily Chronicle, but he could 
not be contradicted when he said that on 
the subject of Armenia last autumn the 
statements and utterances of Zhe Times, 
which could hardly be included among 
Radical organs, were nearly, if not quite, 
as strong as those of the newspapers 
which the right hon. Member described 
as Radical. The right hon. Member had 
criticised with some severity hon. Mem- 
bers who had striven to arouse public 
opinion on this question. He was to be 
numbered among such Members, and he 
wished to say that what hedid was notdone 
out of Party spirit, and that he should 
not be ashamed to repeat in that House 
all that he had said on public platforms. 
He and other Opposition Members who 
spoke on this subject in the autumn 
thought that they were helping to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, 
and were encouraged to take the course 
which they did by the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury himself. If they were at all to 
blame, the diplomatic methods of the day 
were in a large degree responsible. He 
questioned whether these methods were 
suited to the present time. They were 
all very well when the Foreign Office 
obtained its information sooner than 
anybody else, but now the Press had 
agents all over the world, and in 
many instances got information before 
the Foreign Office. Could not the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs do 
something to modernise the diplomatic 
methods now in vogue? Would it not 
be well for the Foreign Office to take 
the country more into its confidence 
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when matters such as were now under 
consideration arose? When the con- 
science of the nation was aroused, as it 
was during last autumn, they could not 
remain silent if they would. He doubted 
whether the present Government realised 
as seriously as their predecessors the 
obligations that this country took upon | 
itself in 1878. It had been said that 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
had misinterpreted some of the clauses | 
of the Treaty of Berlin and of the! 
Cyprus Convention ; but he held that’ 


they were justified ‘in their interpreta- | 


tion by the speeches delivered by Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury after | 
their return from Berlin. Those who 
took part in the meetings held in the 
autumn could not justly be blamed for 
believing that, under the Berlin Treaty 
and the Cyprus Convention, we had very 
distinct obligations with regard to the 
good government of Turkey, and that, 
in the event of Turkey’s not carrying out 
her pledges, we had the right to interfere, 
either in concert with Europe or alone. 
He supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Flintshire, but did not feel 
as kindly as that hon. Member did 
towards either the late Government or) 
the present one. His complaint with | 
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‘public opinion in England and elsewhere. 
That seemed to him to be, to a certain 
extent, a lowering of the flag. Lord 
Salisbury clearly recognised the arduous 
task we had undertaken, and yet when 
he came into Office there was no sign 
|whatever that he laid down the same 
| doctrine that he had laid down in 1878. 

| Mr.CURZON: The hon. Member is 
‘quite mistaken. Lord Salisbury has 
acted throughout in pursuance of the 
obligations imposed upon this country by 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

*Mr. SPICER maintained, however, 
'that there was a distinct difference 
between the expressions made use of. If 
he was conducting any negotiation in 
business, and he noticed that the prin- 
cipals of the firm, where changes in man- 
agement had taken place, with whom he 
was in negotiation had taken a new line, 
| he would come to the conclusion that they 
were not so heartily in sympathy with 
the matter under discussion as those who 
‘had preceded them. The Blue-books 
showed this change of attitude. In other 
cases he admitted that ‘Lord Salisbury 
used comparatively strong language in 
| his demands on the Sul<an, “but he 
‘thought that the Government had used 
this ‘kind of language after they knew 
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the late Government was that, although | that the other European Powers were 
they recognised clearly the obligations not prepared to go with them, and after 
which this country was under, there did | they did not see their way ts incur the 
not seem to have been during their risk of war on behalf of this country. 
tenure of power any agreed policy as to| He did not say a word as to this, but he 
what should be done in the event of | thought it was a great mistake to go on 


Turkey’s refusing to effect reforms. With 
respect to the Members of the present 
Government, his complaint was that they 
had changed their attitude in some 
degree after their return to office. 
Within a day of Lord Salisbury coming 
into Office, he based his argument on 
different ground. In a Dispatch, No. 
105, July 4th, Lord Salisbury wrote to 
Sir Philip Currie stating that, in a con- 
versation he had with the Turkish Am- 
bassador, he urged that it was absolutely 
necessary for the Turkish Government to 
make concessions to public opinion, 
cspecially in England, with reference to 
the reforms in the Armenian Provinces. 
That was the argument the Prime 
Minister used throughout the Dispatches 
—concessions were to be made, not be- 
cause there were Treaty obligations, but 
because it would be wise for the Turkish 
Government to make concessions to 


Mr, Albert Spicer, 


using this strong language when we were 
not prepared to back our words by our 
deeds. He trusted that, even at the 
eleventh hour, some means might be 
devised by the Government to stop these 
massacres. At the present time, it 
seemed to him that England had been 
distinctly humiliated. No one could 
read the Blue-books without feeling that 
we must occupy a different position in 
the eyes of Europe to-day from what we 
did, at any rate, some years ago. He 
hoped that in the future, more than in 
the past, something would be done to 
fulfil the obligations into which we had 
entered with our eyes open, and to give 
effect to the determination to carry them 
out. 

CoLtonEL HUGH McCALMONT (An- 
trim, N.) said, he had lived a long time 
in Armenia at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish War, and he deplored the 
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language used by the hon. Member 
’ for Flintshire with reference to the 
Turks, who had been described as “ hope- 
less barbarians.” He was attached to the 
staff of one of the Turkish pashas during 
that war, and he could say of personal 
experience that the observations of the 
hon. Member were uncalled for. There 
were atrocities in 1877, and at that time 
the Turks did everything in their power 
to put anend to them. He had seen 
Kurds severely punished for the crimes. 
It must be remembered also that the 
Turkish Government were in a difficult 
position. They had to govern Armenians, 
Turks, Circassians, Russian Kurds, and 
Turkish Kurds ; and the people of this 
country had no idea of the difficulty of 
controlling such people. When he was 
in Armenia a massacre occurred, and he 
was instructed to convey to the Pasha 
that they must be put an end to and the 
offenders punished. The Turks took 
strong measures to find out the criminals, 
and when found these men were severely 
punished. He and Colonel Trotter, the 
military attaché, received the thanks of 
Lord Derby for the measures they had 
taken to impress on the Turkish Govern- 
ment what was necessary to be done. 
While the Turkish Government had an 
almost impossible task to perform their 
difficulties were not in the least lessened 


by an outcry like the present in England, | 


which he believed to be one of the 
causes that had led to this revolution in 
Armenia. The Berlin Treaty had not 
really been carried out, and he believed 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s policy with regard 
to it. In 1879 Lord Beaconsfield 
appointed military officers with consular 
powers to watch over affairs in Armenia, 
but they were withdrawn by Lord 
Granville in 1881. At that time the 
reports from Armenia were bad; the 
country was just recovering from the 
devastating war ; it was a period of calm 
after the storm. He believed the 
Government, for example, would have 
been warned in time of the intended 
massacre at Sasun if military consuls had 
been at Van and Mush. He thought 
that it was a terrible state of things for 
this country to have taken upon itself to 
help Turkey to carry out reforms of 
administration at the time those military 
consuls were withdrawn. Very great 
blame rested upon this country for pro- 
posing to stand forth in Europe as _ the 
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leaders of civilisation when we had 
not sent men out to Turkey, whether 
military or civilian, to watch over 
affairs in Armenia, and to take mea- 
sures for hindering the commission of 
the fearful crimes they now deplored. 
It was a terrible thing that we had 
held out hopes to those unfortunate 
Armenian people. He had been asked 
himself, not only by Armenians, but by 
Kurdsand Circassiansand Turks : “Whom 
have we to look to?” and he had said: 
“ Unquestionably, you must look to 
England ; that is the home of freedom.” 
Yet we had sacrificed these people, and 
nobody regretted it more than he did. 
He hoped they would hear no more 
denunciation of the Turks. The Turks 
were just as good people as we were. 
They were not barbarians, but they 
were badly governed. Having stood 
alongside the Turks when they were 
fighting against Russia, he was ready to 
stand up for the Turks. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.), as one 
who had been in Constantinople at the 
time of the recent riots, supported the 
view that those disturbances were caused 
by outside intrigue and by foreign gold. 
He believed they were got up on the 
other side of the Danube and on this 
side of the Channel by persons whose 
only care was to keep a whole skin to 
their bodies, keeping themselves out of 
the way while other people did the work. 
How did the disturbances begin? A 
deputation of Armenians waited on Said 
Pasha, and upon their being inspected 
before they got to the Porte it was dis- 
covered that nearly all of them hada 
loaded revolver in their pockets. Suppose 
a deputation of Uitlanders had gone to 
President Kruger with bowie knives up 
their sleeves’ that astute personage 
would have cut off the head of the tortoise 
sooner than he did. The next thing—and 
he was in the neighbourhood at the time— 
was that the Armenians got into the 
streets of Stamboul and, without any 
provocation, shot a Commissioner of 
Police engaged in the execution of his 
duty. That very night at Stamboul there 
was so little row that the shutters of 
Armenian shops were not even put up. 
Then there was the gathering of the 2,000 
Armenians in the churches at Pera. 
From all the information he could gather 
he did not think there was very much 
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reason why these men should have in- 
truded themselves in those churches. He 
believed they were ordered to do so by 
those extraneous Committees in order to 
call the attention of Europe to what was 
going on, and toshow that their case was 
considerably harder than it was. In his 
opinion, too, the bullying of the Sultan by 
Sir Philip Currie had not resulted in very 
rauch good for our diplomacy or prestige. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH observed that 
the Armenian Blue-book could not be 
read without a feeling—not out of shame 
and humiliation—but even of surprise. 
Anybody who knew the rudiments of 
the Eastern Question ought to be aware 
that the only country which had any real 
influence and power in Turkey was 
Russia. Yet, it appeared to him that 
both the late and the present Govern- 
ment—for one was almost as bad as the 
other—had never taken the pains to 
ascertain how far they were going to 
get the assistance of Russia in following 
out their policy. It was obvious from 
the first that they were not going to get 
assistance from the Russian Government 
at all; and he quoted from the Blue- 
book in confirmation of that view. It 
was surprising, with this knowledge in 
their possession, that Lord Rosebery 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen should have gone 
about denouncing Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues, and should have allowed 
their supporters to go about saying that 
we were preventing Russia from 
settling the question satisfactorily. He 
welcomed the wording of the Motion. 
It worked a welcome change in the 
attitude of the Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
tion and those Gentlemen who had been 
most active in the defence of the 
Armenians in this House. It was at all 
events satisfactory to know that they 
had abandoned the idea that we had a 
right to sit here and dictate to the 
Turks how they were to rule their most 
remote possessions, while at the same time 
we did not pledge ourselves to defend 
them if attacked by a Foreign Power. 
Much was said about our obligations, 
moral and treaty, to the Armenians. 
But what was the real cause of the 
Armenian demand for autonomy? It 
was the action of Russia in creating 
Bulgaria an independent State. He 
had always maintained that we had no 
special liability under the Cyprus Con- 
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vention. Cyprus was occupied for 
purely military reasons, as an equivalent 
for Russian aggressions in Asia Minor ; 
and it was set out in the Treaty that if 
Russia evacuated her acquisitions we 
would evacuate Cyprus. But the friends 
of the Armenians had fostered the idea 
that this country took Cyprus for the 
express purpose of benefiting the Chris- 
tian population of Asia Minor. No one 
contended that because the French 
occupied Tunis they were responsible for 
the condition of the interior of Africa, 
There could be no doubt as to the mis- 
government of the Armenian districts, 
but this country was very much to blame. 
‘The inducement held out to Turkey to 
introduce reforms was, that if she did, 
we would defend her from foreign in- 
vasion. But with the change of Govern- 
ment in 1880 a change of policy on the 
Eastern Question took place, and the 
Consuls stationed in Asia Minor—who 
were the sign of our protection—were 
withdrawn. It was not surprising that 
the Turks after that failed to carry out 
their part of the bargain. The Turk 
was unprogressive and semi-barbarous ; 
and the only way to induce him to 
accept reform was to bribe him or force 
him. But whatever crimes the Turks 
were guilty of, they had not received 
fair play in this country. The case for the 
Armenians was constantly overstated in 
this country. It was frequently declared 
to be a case of religious persecution. 
But Asia Minor was inhabited by other 
Christian populations besides the Arme- 
nians ; and how was it that atrocities 
were never perpetrated on any but. the 
Armenians? There was the clearest 
evidence in the Blue-book of an organised 
revolution among the Armenians. That 
was practically admitted by Sir Philip 
Currie himself, when he wrote in April, 
1895 :— 


“ Tt cannot be expected that the Report will be 
considerated adequate by the Armenians. No 
plan that does not put into their hands the do- 
mination now exercised by the Turks would 
satisfy their aspirations.” 


When the Armenians were represented 
as harmless sheep, he must recall the 
occurrences at Zeitun, when a Turkish 
fort was captured by Armenians, and, 
according to the evidence of our own 


Consuls, the Turkish soldiers were 
massacred in cold blood and shocking 
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mutilations were performed. Mr. Shipley, 
in his final Report, said that an “agita- 
tion subversive of the authority of 
the Government” had been carried on 
for some years; and the statement was 
borne out by the statements of Prince 
Lobanoff on May 23 and June 14, of 
Consul Gray in August and September, 
of Sir Philip Currie on October 3, and of 
Mr. Herbert on October 8. This country 
could not clear itself of a certain amount 
of responsibility for the horrors which 
had occurred. There was much to be 
said for Prince Lobanoff’s complaint of 
the Armenian Committees in Londonsend- 
ing arms and ammunition to the Arme- 
nians, and that the excitement was the 
result of the uncompromising manner in 
which the agitation was conducted. The 
Armenians as a race were exceedingly 
clever and intelligent, while the Turks 
were phenomenally stupid. The con- 
sequence was that the Armenians could 
place their case effectively before Europe, 
while the Turks could not. Their cause 
was espoused by the clergy, and by many 
distinguished men and politicians, while 
the Turks had none to speak for them, 
except the temporary triple alliance be- 
tween the hon. Members for King’s 
Lynn, Thanet and Ecclesall ; and no- 
body but the English people took the 
faintest interest in the condition of the 
Armenians. The moral of these Blue- 
books was the extreme danger of allow- 
ing ourselves to be carried away by 
emotion into attempting more than we 
could perform ; the extreme danger of 
allowing our policy to be dictated by 
Exeter Hall and well-meaning enthusi- 
asts. All that we had done had only 
resulted in making the condition of the 
Armenians worse, in converting Turkey 
into a thoroughly hostile Power, and in 
paying the game of Russia. <A short 
time ago he had thought the time pro- 
pitious for coming to an amicable arrange- 
ment with Russia ; he was not sure that 
the time had not passed now, because 
Russia had got what she wanted without 
us. No Party capital could be madejout 
of this question. One side was as much 
to blame as the other. But it was only 
fair to make it clear to the unhappy 
Armenians that we had been foolish 
enough to attempt more than we had the 
power to perform, and that henceforth 
any efforts of ours in their cause could 
only be made in conjunction with the 
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other Powers, who had as much right 
and obligation to interfere as ourselves. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said, that in bringing 
forward this motion the hon. Member 
for Flintshire had wished to express the 
sympathy of the House for the suffering 
Armenians, and to urge the necessity of 
further action in order to ameliorate 
their condition. The Debate had answered 
one useful purpose. It had brought us 
face to face with the actual facts of the 
situation. He was very glad to see the 
growing tendency towards excluding 
foreign policy from Party polities, which 
were most injurious to the right conduct 
of foreign affairs ; but at the same time 
there was a growing feeling that there 
should be more publicity given to the 
general drift of foreign policy. A good 
deal might have been saved if the country, 
and especially the House of Commons, 
had been put in full possession of the facts 
of the case during the last twenty months. 
To a certain extent he agreed that they 
must be experts who should deal with a 
large portion of foreign affairs, but the 
experts sometimes made mistakes, and 
he felt that if hon. Members had realised 
more fully the true position of affairs 
we should not have drifted into the 
impossible and humiliating position in 
which we now found ourselves. The 
tendency of foreign politics from 1875 
to 1895 could be summarised in a few 
sentences. The attitude of England had 
been one of advocacy of Turkey and 
one of distrust of Russia. A great 
change had taken place in the relative 
position of these two countries, Russia 
and Turkey, during the last 20 years. 
Turkey was gradually sinking, Russia 
was gradually getting stronger and con- 
quering. The weakness of Turkey had 
always been owing to the fact that she 
had in her dominions a large Armenian 
population, amongst whom insurrections 
frequently occurred. The net result 
was that we had to-day come to the 
conclusion that two views must be held 
as to the Turkish Convention. Some 
persons said that the Convention was 
not binding upon us, and there were 
others who contended that it was. But 
however that might be, however im- 
possible or possible it was to carry out 
the obligations of the Convention, the 
question was what to be in the future. 





A perusal of the Blue-books showed that 
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it was undoubted that thousands and 
thousands of Armenians had _ been 
massacred under the most heartrending 
circumstances, and that the immediate 
cause of the massacre was the agitation 
for reform. There was also abundant 
evidence that there was a complicity 
of the Turkish Government with the 
atrocities ; they knew what was going 
on. Whether they actually ordered 
the atrocities, the massacres, there 
were no means of determining; but 
it was undoubtedly the fact that 
they knew the atrocities were to take 
place, and that they did very little to 
prevent them. Furthermore, it seemed 
to him proved that Turkish officers and 
troops took part in the massacres. The 
real keynote to the whole position was 
the attitude of Russia. The main difli- 
culty in the solution of the question was 
the attitude of Russia, and he found 
himself in accord with the hon. 

Member for Flintshire in the view 
he took—namely, that, although Russia 
had not acted during negotiations 
as she ought to have done, it was our 
duty to give her a fair chance of re- 
establishing the character which she had 
earned for herself. She was the only 
Power suited, by her geographical posi- 
tion and in other ways, to permanently 
restore order and good government 
within the confines of the Armenian 
provinces. He thought that we ought 
to brace ourselves up as a nation in 
order to insist in some way or another, 
either with the Powers or without them, 
upon bringing the power, and character, 
and influence of Great Britain to bear 
in restoring order, in giving freedom and 
liberty of conscience, and safety of 
person and property to the persecuted 
Armenians. 

*Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth, 
N.) said, he was exceedingly interested 
in this question, because many years ago, 
when a young man, he had travelled 
through much of Asia Minor, mostly 
on foot. When the hon. Member for 
Flintshire began his speech he found him- 
self in hearty sympathy with very many of 
his expressions ; but as the hon. Gentle- 
man went on he became horrified, be- 
cause he found he was going to dispart 
the Turkish Empire. They had had an 
extremely anti-Turkish speech and an 
extremely anti-Russian speech. They 
had also had the golden mean from the 
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Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with whose sentiments he 
heartily agreed; in fact, he had been 
under the impression that the right hon. 
Gentleman had telepathically stolen his 
own sentiments. He had been unable 
to understand the principles which 
guided hon. Gentlemen opposite in their 
dealings with mankind, because he found 
them so utterly inconsistent ; in fact their 
inconsistency had become a proverb. The 
Leader of the Opposition stated that the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Sultan was wholly 
inexplicable. It seemed to him that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not closed 
his understanding the explicability of the 
course of the Government would have 
been extremely manifest to him. The 
hon. Member for Flintshire said his Reso- 
lution was one of sympathy with the 
Armenians. With the Armenians he 
was quite sure the hon. Gentleman would 
obtain from every one in the House sym- 
pathy to a certain degree, so long as they 
behaved as suffering Christians. When 
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they became rebels against the Govern- 
ment they must naturally expect the fate 
[A laugh, and a voice “ Shoot 


of rebels. 
them.”| But in some quarters sympathy 
meant armed intervention. He had re- 
ceived a circular wherein. it was expressly 
stated that enduring peace could only be 
based upon justice and right doing. 
Those were beautiful words which all 
could heartily agree with. But how did 
the hon. Member for Flintshire interpret 
the principles of justice and right doing ? 


** And, therefore, it is imperative that treaties 
between Great Britain and Turkey insuring 
good government and freedom for the Christian 
subjects of that empire should be enforced by 
Her Majesty’s Government.” 


Who gave us the right to enforce these 
principles on the people of Turkey? He 
said just now that the inconsistency of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had become 
proverbial. Not long ago a well-known 
character fancied he heard the shrieks of 
women and children at Johannesburg, 
and he led his gallant companions 
across the border and plunged right into 
the heart of the Transvaal. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire fancied he heard 
the shrieks of the suffering Armenians, 
whereupon he desired that Great Britain 
should plunge into the heart of Asia 
Minor and crush their oppressors. He 
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thought that if we had followed such 
mad advice we should deserve to be put 
in the same place that poor Dr. Jameson 
was now in. The Blue-books showed 
that the present Government had done 
precisely what their predecessors did. 
They had protested energetically time 
and time again. They had insisted on a 
Commission of Inquiry and that our own 
officials should be sent out to the scene 
of the outrages to find out for themselves 
whether the facts were as stated. The 
Government had been untiring in their 
efforts to keep up the interest of the 
other Powers in maintaining the peace, 
just as their predecessors were, and one 
could not but admire the goodwill 
manifested by the various Ambassa- 
dors and Governments concerned dur- 
ing the Court of Inquiry—he alluded 
to the proceedings at Constantinople. 
The loyalty shown had been admirable, 
and there had been perfect harmony 
among the Ambassadors. Lord Kim- 
berley, in a letter to Sir Philip Currie 
in December 1894, stated that Rustem 
Pasha complained of the agitation in this 
country, and strongly maintained that 
the disturbances in Armenia were purely 
revolutionary. That was his own opinion, 
and from a perusal of the Blue-books it 
seemed to him that neither of the causes 
which originally led to the disturbances 
in Armenia would justify armed inter- 
vention by England in the internal 
affairs of Turkey. The Turkish Govern- 
ment certainly had the right to do their 
best to suppress political or revolutionary 
disturbances in their territories in Asia 
Minor, and in this they only followed 
the example of civilised Powers. The 
excesses of the Turkish soldiers had, no 
doubt, been great, but it should not be 
forgotten that their passions had been 
unwisely aroused, and that they had had 
to suffer also. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| With 
the sufferings of the Armenian peaple he 
believed everyone would sympathise, but, 
on the evidence presented by the Blue- 
books, he believed the Sultan was perfectly 
innocent of the charge of having excited 
his soldiers to brutality. Reverting to the 
inconsistency that prevailed in relation 
to this question, he might remark that 
they all knew how desirous many per- 
sons were of finding a mode by which we 
could leave Egypt with dignity, and 
with confidence that the order estab- 
lished in Egypt would not be disturbed 
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on our retirement. How came we to 
go to Egypt? We occupied Egypt in 
consequence of interfering in her internal 
affairs, and we have remained there ever 
since.. Just in the same way it was now 
urged on us to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, and if we did so and 
once got there, he was quite sure it 
would be in the nature of Englishmen 
to remain there as long as_ possible. 
[Laughter.| Then hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would come to that House and make 
long and eloquent speeches to prove that 
we ought at once to retire from Turkey. 
[Laughter.| Well, prevention was better 
than cure, and it would be far better if 
we left the internal affairs of Turkey 
severely alone, and not try to occupy 
Smyrna, Stamboul, or Salonica, and then 
we should not be under the necessity of 
retiring some day. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
While we gave our sympathy to the 
Armenians in their troubles, it should 
not be forgotten that the people whom 
England was incited to coerce were 
Mahomedans, and that in India and 
elsewhere we had millions of Mahome- 
dans for fellow subjects. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?| As a State, therefore, Eng- 
land had no right to make the slightest 
difference between Christians and 
Mahomedans, and he feared this con- 
sideration was not always borne in mind. 
A careful perusal of the Blue-books had 
strongly impressed him with the feeling 
that unfairness had been done to the 
Sultan and the Turks. They showed 
that, while there had been a disiclina- 
tion, even on the part of our officials at 
Constantinople, to believe what was 
stated by the Porte, credence had been 
unhesitatingly given to the statements 
of the Armenians. The Sultan had 
expressed his desire that the actual facts 
relating to the disturbances should be 
represented to Great Britain, and his 
Government had shown all through a 
desire to be on friendly terms with this 
country. The previous Government 
pursued a certain line of action towards 
Turkey which the present Government, on 
the principle of continuity of policy in 
foreign afiairs, and urged on by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, our Government might 
unhappily have been induced to follow but 
for the warning given by Prince Lobanoft 
that Russia and France would not join 
in coercive measures against the Sultan. 
In his opinion England adhered to her 
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ancient friendship with Turkey. He 
did not think Russia had any desire to 
act against the wishes of Great Britain 
or France in regard to Turkey, and he 
was glad to hear from the Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs that the 
Government reciprocated that feeling 
wards France and Russia. The senti- 
ment of justice and right-doing, if fairly 
observed and acted upon by England, 
would help her over many difficulties in 
this and other questions, and keep her 
in the paths of peace and prosperity. 
[Cheers.| There had been many mis- 
takes committed of late, from the time 
Mr. Olney sent the famous Dispatch to 
Lord Salisbury last July and Lord 
Salisbury replied, to the time when 
President Cleveland rose and sent that 
threatening Message in which he said that 
all the power of the United States would 
be used to resist our usurpation of Vene- 
zuelan territory. Mr. Kruger, again, in the 
Transvaal, made a mistake in not con- 
ceding reforms to his Uitlanders; poor 
Dr. Jameson made a great mistake in 
rushing into the Transvaal before he 
ought to have done, and he thought Mr. 
Rhodes also made a great mistake. He 
hoped the Government would take warn- 
ing and not commit the next mistake. 
They wanted to be able to say when, 
at the end of five, or six, or seven years 
they went to the country, that they had 
maintained peace and tranquillity with 
all the world, that they had quadrupled 
their wealth, and increased their Navy 
and their Army. 

*Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham) said, 
that Lancashire took a very keen in- 
terest in this matter. The heart of the 
Lancashire people responded at once to 
the dictates of humanity and generosity. 
He had had a great many memorials 
from his constituents upon this subject, 
and the view taken in those memorials, 
the view of the simple folk, was that 
this matter was one of very grave im- 
portance to this country. It had been 
said that the Armenians were not a 
first-class body of men, but he did not 
see in that any reason why they should 
be massacred. And even supposing 
there might be some justification for the 
massacre of the men, not armed in the 
same way as those who attacked them, 
what defence could be made for the 
troops of the Sultan who perpetrated 
atrocities upon defenceless women and 
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innocent children? The argument of 
provocation had been addressed to the 
House. Every crime was promoted by 
provocation—the provocation of passion, 
of want, of cupidity, of lust, of drink, 
but had it ever been heard in a Chris- 
tian country that crime was to be de- 
fended because of provocation? Could 
they wonder that the great nation out- 
side the House was stirred by those 
things that had occurred in Armenia? 
[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] While he agreed with 
the hon. Member for North Lam- 
beth that all religions were entitled 
to equal consideration in that House, 
they could not forget that this 
was a Christian nation, and that the 
Queen was called to this day by the 
honourable style, ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith.’’ In addition there were treaty 
obligations by which this country was 
bound in this matter, and which this 
country could not disregard. This 
country had a duty to perform in this 
matter, and that duty was to stop and 
to render impossible in the future 
such atrocities as they’ had been made 
familiar with in the past. There were 
voices in the country which must 
be heard in that House—the voice 
of religion, the voice of humanity, 
and, the voice of duty—and must be 
replied to, and must be satisfied. It had 
been said that this matter could not be 
attended to because the Concert of 
the Great Christian Powers of Europe 
could not be found to _ respond 
to these voices. What he devoutly 
hoped was that the powerful Govern- 
ment now in office might be able, 
with the Concert, to achieve what they 
all so greatly desired. That was that 
these atrocities should be stopped. It 
was absolutely necessary, whatever hap- 
pened, that they shouldinterfere, and, with 
or without the Concert, stop these things. 
He could not help thinking that to a 
certain extent the Sultan trifled with 
this country, but the cry of the suffer- 
ing Armenians came to them in such 
a way that they felt it must be 
attended to. He desired the House to 
bear in mind the treaty obligations and 
the public acts which demanded inter- 
ference, and if necessary he hoped that 
the Government would find some way 
of getting out of this difficulty even 
though they might not be able to act. 
with the Concert. In Her Majesty's 
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Gracious Speech reference was made to the 
condition of afiairs in Ashanti, and they 
all knew that the King of Kumasi had 
been deposed, one of the reasons for his 
deposition being that he would not, 
according to treaty, suppress human 
sacrifices in his country. Of course that 
potentate was far removed from civilisa- 
tion and the human sacrifices were part 
of his religion. What he wished to call 
attention to was the fact that when the 
King would not suppress human sacri- 
fices, the troops of this country were 
able to penetrate into his far-off land, 
punish him, and prevent the dreadful 
doings which were being there enacted. 
Hitherto this United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland had not found many 
impossibilities or even obstacles in its 
way when it had made up its mind to 
advance in the right direction, and it 
would not in this case if it became 
necessary to interfere with the strong 
arm. He declared that the cause of the 
suffering Armenians was the cause of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor 
against the rich, of the just against the 
unjust. That was a cause which was 
always popular in this country, and if 
they wanted to be popular they must 
maintain this cause. It was, indeed, 
their duty to maintainit. It was useless 
to expend millions on their Navy or 
Army, to speak of their wealth and the 


advance of their education if they permit- 
ted such things as these to exist. In the 


old days their forefathers would not have 
permitted them to exist. He hoped the 
House would be impressed with the 
importance of the subject debated that 
evening, and would support, as far as 
possible, the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Flintshire. He believed 
the Government would do their utmost 
to put a stop to such scenes as those 
which they had to deplore, and so order 
affairs in Turkey as to make their repeti- 
tion an absolute impossibility. 

*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen,S. observed 
that there had been some amount of 
difference of opinion and sentiment in 


the speeches delivered in the course of | 


that Debate, but he thought the views 
expressed by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, that the feeling outside 
the House was very strongly indeed, 
one of horror at the cruelties which 
had been perpetrated, and sympathy 
with the victims, would be found to be 
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held by an enormous majority of the © 
people of this country, and that the 
sentiment of sympathy expressed by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth with the 
potentate who had been described as 
“our ancient ally,” received no longer 
any support outside an _ exceedingly 
small circle. He should try to give 
the House a few data for forming an 
opinion of the character and conduct 
of that “ancient ally.” A good deal 
of light had been thrown on the question 
by the publication of the Blue-books since 
they had a short Debate on the subject 
three weeks ago. But, as they all knew, 
Blue-books were very little read in this 
country. These Blue-books had probably 
been hardly read at all outside a small 
circle of politicians, and he doubted 
whether more than a dozen persons even 
in the House had gone through the 
toilsome and painful task of reading the 
three books, and especially the last one 
(Turkey No. 2, 1896). It was, he thought, 
as painful a task as anyone could ever 
undertake ; but it was not until one had 
read and re-read it, until its accounts, 
written in fire and blood, were burned 
into the mind that it became possible 
fully to realise what sort of a Govern- 
ment the Turkish Government was. 
He must ask the pardon of the House 
if he was obliged to weary it by quoting 
extracts from the Blue-books. He had 


carefully selected a few in order 
to give those who had not time to read 


the documents for themselves some idea 
of the way in which the Turks con- 
ducted their policy towards the Powers, 
and of the deliberately prepared way in 
which the massacres had been carried 
on. He would take, first, the ques- 
tion of the reforms, which were referred 
to by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and for whose acceptance by the 
Sultan he seemed inclined to give that 
sovereign some credit. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that some- 
thing of practical value had been at- 
tained by the nominal acceptance of 
the reforms. Now, the history of the 
reforms was worthy of note. They 
were presented to the Turks on the 
11th May by the late Government. The 
Turks, as usual, procrastinated and 
evaded, and when the late Government 
were defeated on the 21st June, they 
had not yet succeeded in inducing the 
Sultan to accept the proposed scheme, 
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which itself fell short of what Lord 
Rosebery’s Government had originally 
proposed, because concessions weakening 
it had been made in order to secure the 
adhesion of Russia and France. Their 
patience was then nearly exhausted, but, 
as had been said by the late Under Secre- 
tary, the moment had not then yet 
arrived when it had become necessary to 
consider what coercive steps should be 
taken to compel their acceptance and 
secure their application. Those reforms 
were finally accepted by the Sultan, in a 
modified form, on the 22nd October, and 
he could not say he agreed with the 
Under Secretary in thinking that those 
modifications had been improvements. 
Thus it took Lord Salisbury four months 
to obtain even this from the Sultan. 
And what were the reforms worth unless 
they were put in force? He should 
show that they never had been put in 
force and that the Sultan never meant 
to put them in force after the 22nd of 
October. Nothing whatever was done 
to carry them out. The Sultan promised 
on the Ist November that they should be 
published. He repeated the promise on 
the 5th November, and then said they 
would be published the next day. They 
did not appear the next day or the day 
after, and inquiry was made by the 
British Embassy with the result that 
the Sultan said, on the 7th November, 
that he had changed his mind—that he 
would not publish the reforms, neither 
would he allow the Armenian Patriarch 
to publish them. From that day to this 
they had never been published. What 
was the result of that non-publication ? 
They would find it stated at page 331 
of the Blue-book, where it was set forth 
by the Delegates of the six Powers who 
drew up their collective Report on the 
massacres. Speaking of what had oc- 
curred at Aleppo, this Report said in 
stating the causes which inflamed men’s 
minds— 
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“The announcement of the reforms decided 
upon by His Majesty the Sultan, which, not 
having been published, were interpreted by the 
Armenians as conferring new privileges upon 
them, and by the Mussulmans as putting them 
in a position of inferiority to the Christians, 
and as not applicable to themselves, caused ex- 
citement and created enmity between the people 
of different religions.” 


It appeared, therefore, from that state- 
ment that the best thing that could have 
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been done for the peace of the country 
would have been for the reforms to have 
been published. They did not do in. 
justice to the Mussulmans, but were 
merely a re-enactment of existing laws, 
and the Sultan, so far from producing 
tranquillity by refusing to publish them, 
gave an incitement to disorder. So 
much for the publication, now for the 
execution. On the 24th October, the 
Sultan assured Sir Philip Currie that the 
reforms would be faithfully carried out 
and good men appointed to the Governor. 
ship and to sit on the Commission of 
Reforms. Soon Sir Philip heard that 
the Sultan intended to place at the head 
of the Commission Shefik Pasha, and on 
December 11th, the last date at which 
the Blue-book mentions him, this tainted 
man was still President of the Comfnis- 
sion, one of the Commissioners in the 
Asun Inquiry, whose conduct there had 
been very bad. Sir P. Currie telegraphed 
to Lord Salisbury that it would be a 
bad appointment and Lord Salisbary 
approved the strong protest to the Turkish 
Government which Sir Philip had made. 
But, in spite of that, Shefik was ap- 
pointed on November 3rd. Pressure 
was brought to bear on the Sultan to 
withdraw him, but he refused to do so, 
The Commission of Reforms itself never 
held a meeting until November 20th. 
Massacres had then been going on for 
six weeks. The Sultan said it was no 
use carrying out reforms until tranquillity 
had been obtained—a tranquillity which 
he was pursuing by means of massacre— 
and nothing was done. On 24th De- 
cember our Ambassador reported that the 
Commission was still doing nothing. 
While the “ Reforms” were thus being 
turned into mockery, the Ambassador 
was from time to time instructed to make 
requests for the dismissal of certain cor- 
rupt officials, and to complain to the 
Sultan of acts of oppression and cruelty 
that were being perpetrated. These re- 
quests were met with continual denials 
and evasions and no redress was ever 
given, no regrets for atrocities committed 
ever expressed. Mr. Herbert summed up 
the whole state of affairs in his Dispatch 
of 5th November, which gave in the 
clearest way a summary of what had 
happened up to then. He had repeated 
to the new Grand Vizier the arguments 
used on former occasions in regard to the 
publication of reforms, and had pressed 
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that functionary to proceed with it. In 
reply the Grand Vizier used language 
similar to that employed by the Sultan, 
and stated that it would be absolutely 
dangerous to publish reforms at this 
moment in view of present effervescence 
among the Mussulmans. Then the Dis- 
patch proceeds :— 


“An appeal was also made by me to his 
Highness that at this critical juncture the 
Turkish Government might receive the assis- 
tance of England. I reminded him that the 
friendly advice which Her Majesty’s Embassy 
had repeatedly offered had been hitherto stead- 
fastly ignored by the Turkish Government, that 
every measure which had been suggested by us 
for the better government in the provinces had 
been opposed by them, step by step, and that 
the present state of affairs was entirely due to 
the policy which they had thought fit to pursue 
in spite of all our warnings.” 


This record of the Sultan’s dealing with 
the “ Reforms ” he had just before pro- 
mised to publish and to enforce showed 
sufficiently the value of paper reforms, 
and showed what the good faith of the 
Sultan was. Meantime, massacres of un- 
exampled magnitude and horror had 
been going on. He would call the 
attention of the House to a few cases 
out of the many which the Blue-book 
(Turkey, No. 2) contained, that set in 
the clearest light the complicity of the 
Turkish Government in those massacres. 
The officials of that Government, with 
a very few honourable exceptions, either 
joined in or connived at the massacres 
by refusing to interfere for the pro- 
tection of the Christians. The soldiers 
and the Redifs, or reserved forces, and 
the police also took part in them. The 
Kurds and other marauders openly de- 
clared that they had the authority of the 
Government for the massacres. No one, 
whether civil or military officer, who 
took part in or connived at the mas- 
sacres was punished. And there was 
also this significant fact, which proved 
that these massacres were not due to out- 
bursts of irrepressible fanaticism, that 
wherever the officials did try to stop the 
massacres they succeeded. He would 
now give some instances. Writing of 
the Sasun massacre, Mr. Shipley in his 
report said :— 


“Speaking with a full sense of responsibility, 
Iam compelled to say that it was not so much 
the capture of the agitator Murad or the sup- 
pression of a pseudo-revolt which was desired 
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by the Turkish authorities as the extermination, 
pure and simple, of the Ghelieguzan and Tulori 
districts.” 


The instance of the massacre at Constan- 
tinople was familiar to hon. Members. 
The Ambassador declared that that mas- 
sacre was carried out with the connivance 
of the police (telegram of October 2nd 
1895). As to the massacre at Trebizond, 
in which the complicity of the authorities 
is fully shown, as has been already 
pointed out in this Debate, the report of 
Delegates representing the six Powers 
said :— 


“Tt appears from the Inquiry held by the 
Consuls that there was no provocation on the 
part of the Armenians.” 


Then there was a massacre at Kara- 
Hissar. The Blue-book (Turkey, No. 2), 
at page 183, contains a letter enclosed 
by Mr. Herbert, of the British Embassy, 
which said :— 


“Tt is totally untrue that the Armenian 

Government gave the slightest provocation on 
this occasion. It was a deliberately planned 
affair for their extermination in our district. 
Ihave examined unimpeachable witnesses, and 
I am in a position to prove all I have said. I 
myself have seen and witnessed such heart- 
rending scenes that I am half distracted. I am 
in a position to name the real promoters 
(amongst our local authorities) of these massa- 
cres in one vilayet of Sivas, also the villages, 
even the villagers, who took the initiative in 
this affair and the greater part of the butcher- 
ings.’’ 
There were also massacres ‘at Kharput, 
Bitlis, and Marash. Our Consul at 
Aleppo forwards a report showing that 
a horrible massacre there, on Novem- 
ber 18th, was perpetrated by the soldiers 
‘with the evident approval of the Govern- 
ment.” We had not a Consul in every 
place ; but the Consuls have taken every 
pains to secure trustworthy accounts, 
and some of these accounts come from 
American missionaries, who, to his know- 
ledge, were faithful and impartial nar- 
rators of events. Without reports from 
them we should have known very little of 
massacres at some of the places where the 
most frightful slaughter has taken place. 
At page 325 would ke found an account 
of the Kharput massacre, as to which 
the delegates of the six Powers re- 
ported :— 

“The officers and soldiers took part in the 


pillaging. The Kurds asserted that they acted 
with the connivance of the authorities, ‘The 
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latter finally saw that they must act, but it was 
too late ; and as the officers, soldiers, and gen- 
darmes had taken part in the pillaging, they did 
not dare to take steps to punish anyone.” 
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The account of the Bitlis massacre was 
at page 214, enclosed in a Dispatch 
from a British Consul, and it contained 
this passage :— 


“ A bugle sounded ; soldiers were on the scene 
to help kill, and the approaches were“all held. 
Zaptiehs and police were especially active in the 
butchery and pillage. The call-off was not 
sounded till evening. There is not the least 
doubt that the whole thing was planned by the 
Moslem leaders, with the knowledge, and even 
support, of the Government.” 


There were further details at page 268, 
where it was stated :— 


“In Bitlis all the efforts of the authorities 
are now directed to proving that the Armenians 
were the cause of the outbreak there, and to 
implicating the missionaries. I learn that the 
Armenian prisoners have been previously tor- 
tured to sign a telegram to Constantinople to 
that effect.’ 


On page 229 there was a statement by 
the Consul that the massacre at Ma- 


rash on November 18th was perpetrated 


by soldiers. In an account of the 
massacre at Marsovan on page 238 it 
was stated that— 


“The soldiers joined in the attack and 
assisted the mob to dispatch the Armenians. 
3 Men and women were killed like sheep 
after refusing to accept the faith which was 
offered them as their only alternative.” 


These statements were substantially 
adopted by Lord Salisbury himself when 


he said :— 


“Tn too many instances the Turkish authori- 
ties have encouraged and taken part in the 
outrages which occurred.” 


This view was confirmed in several 
remarkable passages by Sir P. Currie. 
At page 210, writing on the 13th of 
November, he said :— 


“Tt may be roughly stated that the recent dis- 
turbances have devastated, as far as the 
Armenians are concerned, the whole of the 
provinces to which the scheme of reforms was 


intended to apply ; that over a territory larger | 


than Great Britain all the large towns with the 
exception of Van, Sasun and Mush have been the 
scene of massacres of the Armenian population. 
A moderate estimate puts the loss of life at 30,000. 
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The survivors are in a state of absolute destitu- 
tion and in many places they are being forced to 
turn Mussulmans. The charge against the 
Armenians of having been the first to offer pro- 
vocation cannot be sustained. The participation 
of the soldiers in the massacres is in many places 
established beyond doubt.” 


Christians. 


This was a very remarkable statement, 
because in it Sir Philip Currie called 
attention to the fact that (with one ex- 
ception) these massacres occurred in the 
districts in which the scheme of reforms 
was intended to operate, and, that, as 
according to that scheme, the propor- 
tion of Christian officials were to 
correspond with the members of the 
Christian population, the object of the 
Turkish Government evidently was to 
reduce or exterminate that population so 
as to limit or prevent the operation of 
the reforms. That, indeed, must be 
obvious to any one who studied the 
papers. Now, who was it that was 
ultimately responsible for the orders 
under which these massacres were 
carried out? At page 254, Sir Philip 
Currie supplied an answer to this 
question. He said— 


“T regret that I am unable to report any im- 
| provement in the state of affairs here. Kiamil 
| Pasha remains in office but appears to exercise 
| no control over the affairs of the Empire. Such 
| orders as are given emanate from the Sultan. 
| The perpetrators of the massacres remain un- 
| punished, while innocent Armenians are com- 
| mitted to prisons on frivolous charges.” 

| Therefore it was not “ the authorities ” 
only but the Sultan himself, from whom 
alone orders proceed, who was responsible. 
The Sultan was unquestionably believed 
by the Kurds and by the troops, as well 
'as the mobs, who slaughtered the Chris- 
'tians, to have given the orders. At 
|Gurim, for instance, the mob shouted as 
| they flung themselves upon the innocent 
‘and helpless victims, “Our Padishah 
| wills it.” The most material fact of all, 
| the most conclusive proof that the Sultan 
was guilty of the crimes that had been 
perpetrated, was that no one was punished. 
At page 224 Sir P. Currie said :— 





“Tt must be borne in mind that since the 
commencement of the disturbances in the Asiatic 
provinces no Turkish officer, civil or military, 
| has been punished for the outrages inflicted on 
the Christians ”’ 





|A most remarkable conversation was 
|recorded at p. 199 of the Blue-book, in 
| i 
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which the Ambassador reminded the 
Sultan that no one had yet (November 
29th) been punished for the massacres ; 
and the Sultan, says the Ambassador 
significantly, made no reply to this obser- 
vation. The conviction must be forced 
upon anyone who read the Dispatches 
contained in this volume, that these 
massacres were not isolated outrages, 
but that they were part of a deliberate 
scheme planned by the Sultan himself 
to exterminate the Christians by 
sword or by famine so as to get rid of 
the application of the promised reforms. 
The Ambassadors of the six Powers had 
10 days before (p. 160) collectively told 
the Sultan that he “could stop the 
massacres if he was sincere in his pro- 
fessions,” and urged him to dismiss the 
functionaries responsible for the mas- 
sacres. But the massacres went on. 
To the incidents of horror which marked 
these massacres he would refer very 
briefly. He found at page 157 that 
at Armudan, even the school children 
were killed, the school and church burnt. 
At page 205 there was recorded the 
torturing to death of two young Ar- 
menians. At page 265 it was mentioned 
that the Commissary of Police threatened 
to torture a Protestant teacher. At 
Gurun he read of 50 boys and girls carried 
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Moslems. Ten were killed for refusing, and 
fifty-five men, women and children threw them- 
selves into the Euphrates and were drowned 
sooner than apostacise.” 


Christians. 


He also referred to page 207, where 
it was related that 30 persons who 
remained true to their faith were 
killed at the church door. At 
another village the inhabitants, after 
being robbed, 10 were killed and others, 
men, women, and children threw them- 
selves into the Euphrates. That was 
the statement in a Dispatch from a 
British Consul forwarded by Sir Philip 
Currie. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The 
names are not given. 
*Mr. BRYCE: Of course not, the 


names of those who supply our Consuls 
with information cannot be given. Of 
course, it was totally impossible in a 
country like Turkey to give the names. 
But the Consuls report what they have 
ascertained and believe. These martyrs 
of Ichme and Ouzannova are only a few 
out of the many who have suffered death 
for their faith within the last six months. 
The Christian peoples of Europe cele- 
brated in their churches the heroes 
and the heroines of early Christendom, 
who, from St. Stephen downwards, had 





‘met their death rather than deny their 
Were these poor Armenians on 


Consul telegraphed that “boys and girls | the banks of the Euphrates not martyrs, 


were being brought from the interior by 
Circassians and sold to Turks.” Those 
who knew the East, knew that when these 
children were sold to the Turks, some- 
thing far worse than slavery was the fate 
reserved forthem. The cases in which 
large numbers of Christians had been 
forced to choose between Islam and 
death, were very frequent. Thousands 
had been forced to renounce their faith, 
but many had stood firm and died the 
death of martyrs. A terrible instance 
was given on page 270— 


“At Tchmeh, the chief town of the Tchar- 
sandjack Caza, a week after the raid upon it, 
during which several Armenians were killed and 
some houses burnt, a large number of their 
leading men were in their church; they were 
brought out one by one by the Turks, and asked 
if they would accept Islamism. Thirty, among 
them and their priest,remained true to their faith, 
and were killed at the church door. At Ouzu- 


nova, a Protestant Armenian village five miles 
from Tchmeh, the inhabitants, after being 
robbed of their goods and stripped of their outer 
garments, were told that they must become 


‘mM as true a sense, and ag worthy 
of their reverence as those who 
perished under Nero and Diocletian ? 
An attempt had been made to lay the 
blame of the massacre upon some so- 
called reyolutionaries. But there would 
be found proof in these Papers that 
the massacres were not the result 
of any Armenian revolutionary move- 
ment. The facts entirely negatived 
that view, and Lord Salisbury evi- 
dently rejected it. He was pre- 
pared to believe that there were some 
revolutionaries in Armenia who would 
have desired to upset the Govern- 
ment, but anyone who read the Blue- 
book would see that it completely refuted 
the idea that the massacres were due to 
any revolutionary movement on the part 
of the Armenians. There was only a 
small number of cases in which provoca- 
tion was given, but there were many 
cases in which it was perfectly clear that 
no provocation whatever was given. It 
was still more absurd to allege that those 
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massacres were due to Revolutionary 
Committees in London. He did not 
know any Armenian Revolutionary 
Committee in this country. He knew 
of three Committees. One was the 
Grosvenor House Committee, presided 
over by the Duke of Westminster, with 
several bishops upon it. That was hardly 
a Revolutionary Committee. Another was 
the Anglo-Armenian Association, which 
had his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Eye Division of Suffolk for its president, 
and not a few eminent and respected 
ecclesiastics among its members. Was 
that supposed to be a Revolutionary Com- 
mittee? The third was the Armenian 
Relief Fund—entirely engaged in relief 
and charity. He knew that his hon. 
Friendslike himself, had always dissuaded 
Armenians from taking up arms or in any 
way revolting against the Government. 
He, personally, had never lost an oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon them not to 
expose their countrymen to danger. Not 
that he thought they would be wrong in 
desiring to overthrow the Turkish Gov- 
ernment if they had the means of 
getting rid of such a curse to mankind 
as that Government had become. He 
would go further and say that the over- 
throw of such a Government as the 
Turkish Government—which only ex- 
isted to rob and murder its subjects 
[‘‘Oh!”? and cheers|—was not only a 
right, but might well be deemed the 
duty of all who desired the welfare of 
their fellow subjects and fellow Chris- 
tians. But it would be a wicked thing 
to expose innocent people to danger with 
no reasonable prospect of success, and he 
had, therefore, always urged on Ar- 
menians to endeavour to maintain a 
perfectly constitutional and peaceful 
attitude in the hope that some remedy 
would be found, some help be given 
them by England, if not by the united 
Powersof Europe. Englishmen had openly 
sympathised with oppressed people be- 
fore now. Hadtheynot formed aCommit- 
tee for the liberation of parts of Greece ? 
In earlier days did they not sympathise 
with Italy and Poland, and he thought 
thatthey werenotashamed of the partthen 
taken. [Cheers.] He had therefore sought 
to encourage the Armenians to calm their 
feelings, and tohope that some day Europe 
would step in to help. That hope had not 
been realised. They had been told to- 
night why Europe had not intervened. 
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He had thought for a long time past 
that there was no use asking for such a 
thing as autonomy for the Armenians, 
But he had hoped that Russia would, 
at any rate, have been willing to help 
England to save the lives of innocent 
and defenceless Christians, and that the 
Powers of Europe would have been so 
shocked by the atrocious cruelties of the 
Turks and by the forced conversions that 
they would have found means to stop this 
saturnalia of bloodshed. It was clear that 
Russia would never allow Armenia to 
get that. A system of autonomy would 
undoubtedly be the most satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty ; but as it was 
plain that Russia would oppose any such 
proposal, it was therefore impracti- 
cable. Europe had not even succeeded 
in stopping the massacres and obtain- 
ing the dismissal or punishment of 
those who had organised them. He 
would not go into the miserable story of 
the feeble attempts made by the so-called 
Concert of Europe during the months of 
October, November, and December to 
check the massacres which were then 
going on. That story need not be repeated 
now, as it already belonged to his- 
tory. Russia had certainly gained her 
objects, but she had purchased them at 
the cost of untold suffering to the people 
of Armenia. He did not desire to de- 
lay the House by remarks on the policy 
of Lord Salisbury, but he felt that the 
Dispatches sent to the Turkish Govern- 
ment during the months of October and 
November, when every day brought 
news of fresh massacres, might have 
been more earnest and more forcible. 
Attacks had been made in the course of 
the Debate on Sir Philip Currie. He 
thought those attacks were most unjust. 
Every one who knew Sir Philip Currie 
-—and he had had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance for many years—was 
aware that he went out to Constanti- 
nople with the most friendly sentiments 
to Turkey. Sir Philip wasa shrewd and 
experienced man, not in the least likely 
to be carried away by sentiment, and he 
had desired, as every skilful and judicious 
Ambassador would, to show all consider- 
ation to the Power to which he was 
accredited. But the fact that Sir Philip 
Currie, disposed as he had been at 
starting to takea fair and even a iavour- 
able view of Turkish government, had, 
notwithstanding, thrown himself with se 
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much earnestness into the protection of 
the Christians, and the exposure of the 
evil deeds of the Turkish system was as 
strong a proof as could be wished of the 
guilt of the Turks, and the irreclaimable 
depravity of their Government. He sup- 
posed that after the answer which Lord 
Salisbury had received on the 9th August 
from Russia, he had begun to despair, and 
in this was to be found the explanation of 
his somewhat spiritless and listless Dis- 
patches. But that was the first intimation 
which Russia ever gave that she would 
object to the individual action of any other 
Power. He must repeat that Russia 
never conveyed to the late Government 
anything more than that she would not 
herself join in any action against Turkey. 
She never conveyed to the late Govern- 
ment that she would object to England 
acting alone. He could not help re- 
gretting the line taken by Lord Salisbury 
in his speeches, and feared it had not 
only raised expectations here which had 
been belied, but had even aggravated 
the lot of the Eastern Christians. To 
use a colloquialism, Lord Salisbury 
‘eemed to have tried to ‘‘ bluff’’ the 
Sultan. His Lordship seemed to believe 
that the threats he was uttering in his 
speech would have the effect of bringing 
the Sultan to reason and making him 
yield to the demands which England 
made. But in following that line of 
action, Lord Salisbury was himself 
creating the danger against which he 
subsequently warned the country, of 
making threats which there was, as by 
that time he might have known, no 
likelihood that collective Europe would 
carry out. He could not help think- 
ing that in that way Lord Salisbury 
had unwisely raised hopes which were 
doomed to disappointment. But he 
confessed he felt some diffidence in 
criticising the policy of the Government, 
because as every one knew, and as 
the Under Secretary had implied, the 
whole case was not presented in the 
Dispatches published in the Blue-books, 
and much might have passed between 
the British and Russian and other Gov- 
ernments that was not set forth in these 
publications. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had challenged him in 
regard to a statement that he had made 
in a speech on the Address that there 
were other ways of working upon Turkey 
besides armed action directed against 
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Constantinople. The hon. Gentleman 
advised his hon. Friend the Mover 


to look at maps, and said there was no 
part of Armenia accessible to the British 
fleet. But he asked the Under Secre- 
tary to refer again to his map, and to 
note that the Turkish Empire had other 
coasts besides those of the Bosphorus, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Aigean, that in 
the Persian Gulf and in the Red Sea, 
Turkey had vulnerable points through 
which very important and effective pres- 
sure could be brought to bear upon the 
Sultan without firing a shot, pressure to 
which it was highly probable that the 
Sultan might have had to yield. It was 
not desirable or necessary or proper to 
go further into the subject. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] The Government knew what 
he meant. But whether or not the 
Government considered there was too 
much risk in employing the pressure 
he suggested, the Blue-books did not 
enable the House to judge ; and, 
indeed, he would not have at all intro- 
duced the subject only that he thought 
the challenge of the hon. Gentleman 
required an answer. The Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had asked them 
(the Opposition) whether they desired 
isolated action on the part of Great 
Britain. They had never asked for 
isolated action that might involve a 
European war. They had always felt 
that the evils which might arise from a 
European war were greater than even the 
evils of the Armenian massacres, and 
therefore they did not complain of the 
Government for not having entered upon 
any course which in their judgment was 
certain to lead to a European war. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But how had the 
present position come about? The 
Under Secretary had made a significant 
observation. The hon. Gentleman said 
that one of our difficulties in this matter 
was the suspicion with which we were 
regarded by Russia, and the fact that 
Foreign Powers did not believe in our 
disinterestedness. He was afraid that 
was true. But why was it true? It 
was true largely because we took Cyprus 
in 1878. [Opposition cheers.| One of 
the greatest difficulties with which we 
had now to contend was that which 
arose in consequence of the reproach 
that we had incurred by our action in 
1878, when, professing a desire to pre- 
serve Turkey and the balance of power 
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in the East, we had sought, and most 
unwisely sought, to obtain something for 
ourselves. He assumed from the attitude 
which the Government had adopted that 
they had now abandoned all hope of 
doing anything for the Armenian 
Christians. Russia was now virtually 
mistress not only in Asiatic Turkey, 
but in European Turkey, as she was in 
Bulgaria too, and he could only hope 
that she would see fit to adopt such 
measures as would put a stop to these 
massacres, and that for the present at 
least we had seen an end of them. The 
Turks now knew that the Concert of 
Europe had broken down, that there was 
nothing to hope for from the action of 
England, and that thenceforth they would 
have to deal with Russia alone. They 
might now be expected to obey Russia, 
and the responsibility which Britain had 
formerly assumed had now passed to 
Russia. Thus had ended the policy 
which was proclaimed with so much 
pride in 1878. That policy had 
two objects in view, the first was to 
keep back Russia, and the other was to 
introduce reforms into Asia Minor. Both 
those objects it had failed to secure. 

Russia was now more powerful in the 
whole East, and was more supreme over 
Turkey, than she had ever been before, 
while the Armenian Christians had been 
exterminated in many districts. In the 
course which Britain had endeavoured to 
take, she had encountered obstacles 
which we had found ourselves incapable 
of overcoming, for the very reasons 
which had been so powerfully stated by 
Mr. Gladstone when in 1878 he de- 
nounced the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion as an “ insane Covenant,” with 
the result that our policy with regard to 
Turkey and the Eastern Christians had 
hopelessly and _ irredeemably broken 
down. The only consolation that 
he could find in the present position of 
things was that now all idea of any future 
alliance with Turkey must be finally 
abandoned, that never again would 
any British Minister venture to speak of 
so detestable a Government as a possible 
ally, or attempt to save it from that 
vengeance of Heaven which its crimes 
had so long and so richly merited. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had contended that 
revolution against the Turkish Gov- 


Mr. J. Bryee. 
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ernment was a sacred duty on the 
part of the Armenian Christians, and 
secondly that Russia had never con- 
veyed to the British Government that 
she would oppose single-handed inter- 
ference on the part of this country or 
any other Powers with Turkey. But on 
the 4th of June, Prince Lobanoff had 
written to Lord Kimberley that in no 
circumstances would the Russian Govern- 
ment adopt coercive measures or consent 
to the creation in Asia Minor of a dis- 
trict in which the Armenian Christians 
should have special privileges. The right 
hon. Gentleman had deliberately with- 
held that declaration. 

*Mr. BRYCE: That statement ought 
not to be made. Those words were not 
withheld by me. They were not present 
to my mind at all, and, of course, they 
would not be present, because they had 
nothing to do with my argument, and 
did not affect it. There is nothing in 
them inconsistent with what I said. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, if it was 
not deliberation on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was inexplicable, 
gross and crass ignorance. [ Laughter. | 
Let the House mark these words :— 


“Tn no circumstances, however, will the 
Russian Government adopt coercive measures, 
or consent to the creation in Asia Minor of a 
district in which the Armenians are to have 
privileges not given to the rest of the Empire, 
and which would constitute an independent 
kingdom of Armenia, such being evidently the 
object the Armenian Committees have in 
view.” 


Could anything be plainer than that? 
Prince Lobanoff said :—‘‘ You, the 
Armenian Committees, have a certain 
object in view. I define it, and I tell 
you I will never consent to it.” This 
Debate was on a Motion which repre- 
sented the defeat of the Government and 
the rout of the Armenian Committee. 
It had been whittled away and watered 
down and left without any of the con- 
clusions to which it was pointed, and he 
himself had failed during the whole of 
this Debate to gain any official informa- 
tion as to what the future policy of this 
country was to be or ought to be. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Under Secre- 
tary, accepted the Motion, but with this 
difference, and this difference only, that 
further endeavours were to be made, 
but not by force of arms. But it had 
been proved tg demonstration on both 
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sides of the House that unless the 
Government were prepared to do some- 
thing amounting to force of arms, their 
future efforts would be as fruitless as 
their previous endeavours. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman made the 
usual official eulogium on Sir Philip 
Currie. That could not be avoided. 
It was always done entirely irrespective 
of the merits of the person to whom it 
was addressed. It was, in fact, an 
official right. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said of Sir Philip Currie that his 
lips were tied. At any rate his pen was 
not devoid of ink [laughter] ; for there 
were before the House three large Blue- 
books full of Sir Philip Currie’s defence 
of himself. He had also written a letter 
to the Duke of Westminster, which was 
published in the Papers, in which he 
committed himself to the statement that 
the Ministers of the Sovereign to whose 
court he was accredited were mere 
cyphers. Sir Philip Currie addressed a 
letter to that effect to the Duke of West- 
minster for publication. If it was 
not meant for publication, the responsi- 
bility for its appearance rested with 
that eminent landlord and Duke who 
had not been made Master of the 
Horse, and who ever since his 
failure to become Master of the 
Horse, had engaged himself with great 
assiduity in Armenian atrocities. 
|Laughter.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (late Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs) said, in effect, 
that the fundamental policy of the 
British Government must be the aboli- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. He hoped 
the country would remember that 
when it again took the right hon. Gen- 
tleman into its councils; he hoped that 
the Liberal Party, if they again took 
the right hon. Gentleman into the Cabi- 
net, would remember that they would 
be taking in a Statesman pledged to the 
abolition of one of the oldest and most 
trustworthy allies of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said that it 
was necessary to get secure guarantees 
for the better Government of these pro- 
vinces ; that was to say, the right hon. 
Gentleman would abolish the Turkish 
Empire and then, having abolished it, 
would take guarantees from it. 
oe mage How was the Turkish 
. Empire to be replaced? That had never 
occurred to the right hon. Gentleman 
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nor to those Gentlemen who went about 
making new maps of Europe in five 
minutes and parcelling out Empires as 
though they were playing a game of 
dominoes. [Laughter.| The hon, 
Member for Eye knew, apparently, 


how to replace the Turkish Em- 
pire, for he proposed to alter the 
whole map. The hon. Gentleman 


would give Russia a part, and Aus- 
tria a part, and make a kingdom of 
Cilicia, and put Greece into Smyrna. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire said 
that as many as 250,000 people had been 
slain. 

Mr. S. SMITH explained that his 
Statement was that the loss of life in 
two years in consequence of massacres, 
famine, and disease would amount to 
about 200,000. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES was glad 
that the hon. Member had reduced his 
total by 50,000. The hon. Member 
talked of the loss of life through hunger 
and disease. Did he include measles 
and maladies of that kind? To charge 
the Turkish Government with responsi- 
bility for deaths resulting from disease 
was preposterous. The hon. Member for 
Flintshire and his Friends were very 
wild and vague in their figures. The 
hon. Member and his Friends said that 

Russia had behaved very badly. Of 
course she had behaved badly, and that 
was the reason why the hon. Member 
and his Friends had been obliged to water 
their Resolution here. But apparently 
because she had behaved badly, these 
hon. Members said : ‘Oh, let us give her 
a port in the Mediterranean,” Such a 
proposal was extravagant and absurd. 
Philanthropists were no doubt the most 
excellent people in the world as long as 
they only talked, but when they were let 
loose in the world of affairs, mistakes, 
failures and ruin were certain to follow 
the adoption of their suggestions. It was 
rather remarkable that philanthropists 
like the hon. Member for Flintshire 
should come forward as the friends of 
Russia, the great representative of 
tyranny in the world, that they should 
always be prepared to find excuses for 
Russia, and that they were for ever 
ready to believe anything of the Turks. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
Armenian lands were very wild and re- 
mote, resembling the Ireland and Scot- 
land of 200 years ago. When conspiracies 
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and armed risings took place in such 
countries, it was inevitable that they 
should be put down with a strong hand. 
A telegram in the newspapers that day 
informed them that there had been a 
rising at a place near Madras, and that 
100 Moplas had been killed by our troops. 
Did hon. Members opposite wish for Rus- 
sian or Turkish interference in conse- 
quence? There was no doubt that there 
had been a conspiracy in Armenia of a 
most odious character, a conspiracy kept 
up and money extorted by threats, and 
having for its object the overthrow of 
the established Government and the 
triumph of anarchy. That was abun- 
dantly proved by the contents of the 
Blue-books. He would read one extract, 
in the hope of opening the eyes of hon. 
Gentlemen who, by their action, made 
themselves parties to this conspiracy. 
Writing from Trebizonde to Sir Philip 
Currie, on October 28th, 1895, Consul 
Longworth said :— 


Armenian 


“Tt cannot be denied that of late years 
weapons from the Caucasus and seditious prints 
fom Europe have been surreptitiously introduced 
and sedulously distributed among the Armenians 
in Asiatic Turkey. They may have influenced 
the minds of the people elsewhere, but in this 
vilayet even a ripple was not observable of a 
possible agitation. Secret agents, I believe, 
were to be found here as in other Armenian 
centres. They were selected, doubtless, from 
among the more reckless and unscrupulous. 
Assassination of at first informers only, but 
now of Government officers and others obnoxious 
to the society, appears to be the view taken by 

hese men. The basis of operations, which was 

a few months ago Athens, is now believed to be 
London. Nararbeck, the editor of the Huntchak, 
is probably one of the chief originators and 
promoters of this baneful organisation. Who- 
ever they may be they are directing the 
movement from abroad and with all safety to 
themselves, are rendering existence for their 
countrymen unbearable in Turkey. The object 
may, or may not, be to arouse the Moslems 
against the Christians and bring about such 
massacres as would horrify Europe. That it is 
anarchical in character must be patent to all, 
for in its conception enters the creation of poli- 
tical confusion and lawlessness through violent 
means.” 


Even the incendiary literature was 
printed in London. There was an 
Armenian inflammatory newspaper with 
a London name in English type at 
the bottom of it. It was not creditable 
to Members of the House or to this 
country that such means should be taken 
to excite disorder and confusion and to 
raise anarchy in a country like Turkey, 


Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
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already only too disposed to disturb- 
ances. The Sasun massacres had been 
exaggerated of course, for by the official 
report of the European Delegates it was 
shown that, so far as the evidence 
went, they amounted only to 265,000. 
Then he must remark on the want 
of good faith and the disengenuous- 
ness of the Ambassador who had 
been so much eulogised. The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs told 
the House that the European Delegates 
stated that 25,000 had been killed in 
the last massacres. That was not so. 
That was not a statement of the 
European Delegates but a statement of 
Sir Philip Currie alone; and if hon. 
Members compared the Ambassador’s 
statement with the list of the Dele- 
gates it would be found that by 
the latter the number was less than 
23,000.  [Zronical laughter.]} Hon. 
Members might laugh, but the fact was 
important as showing the inaccuracy of 
the statement made. In the case of 
Bitlis 800 was the number, put down on 
the list, but the missionaries only 
returned 500 as killed ; in Diarbékir the 
list gave 2,800 as killed, the official list 
reported 260; in Sivas the list gave 
1,500, but Mr. Herbert reported 800. 
So that even from the’ 23,000 many 
hundreds had to be deducted in order to 
arrive at the true number, and then he 
expected that this number would have 
to be divided by about 100 to reach the 
true total. What was the action that 
was taken? After much trouble and 
negotiation they came to the Joint 
Note of May llth. That Note was 
discredited from the first. Russia and 
France deprecated it, but all the same 
it was presented and such as it was, it 
was a poor thing. There was nothing 
new in it, and it was a poor, miserable 
complication of old, worn-out devices. 
This Joint Note was the invention of the 
English Government ; it was the dose of 
medicine they designed to effect a 
remedy; they had selected the drugs 
and compounded the potion themselves, 
and if it did not produce a cure the 
fault was not in the patient, but in 
the doctor. According to Lord Salis- 
bury the Joint Note of May 11th was 
all that was required, and it was on the 
acceptance, by the Sultan of the Joint 
Note, that the telegram was sent to Sir 
Philip Currie congratulating him on the 
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tremendous success his diplomacy had 
obtained. On the 30th of May, however, 
the late Government already knew that 
Russia would not countenance anything 
like force. That Government was again 
told on June 4th that whatever attempts 
Lord Rosebery might make on the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, or to ameliorate 
the lot of the Armenians by the 
pressure of force, he would get no 
support from Russia. Nevertheless, on 
August 5th, Lord Salisbury approached 
Russia again with the suggestion of force. 
It was again repudiated. The fleet was 
afterwards sent to Salonica and Lemnos, 
and Russia again told the Prime Minister 
that in no circumstances would she 
countenance the use of force to Turkey. 
On November 9th Lord Salisbury went to 
the Guildhall and made a speech in 
which he menaced the Turkish 
Empire and the Sultan, and used every 
kind of threat couched in diplomatic 
language. On the 3rd of January of 
the present year he again approached 
Russia with a request practically to 
join with England in using force. 
Again, on January 29 Russia replied 
that she would take no part in 
any such undertaking. And here oc- 
curred what really was one of the 
most remarkable points in the whole of 
this story. It was reserved, forsooth, for 
Russia, the great treaty-breaking Power 
of the world, to rebuke Lord Salisbury 
for wishing to break treaties. Prince 
Lobanoff pointed out that Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposal “ appeared to be a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of 
Turkey—an interference which was dis- 
tinctly forbidden by Article 9 of the 
Treaty of Paris, and by implication in 
Article 63 of the Treaty of Berlin.” 
Lord Salisbury replied that he was mis- 
understood—a reply that was scarcely 
ingenuous. Then Lord Salisbury changed 
his tone and the very next day made 
a speech in which he spoke of giving the 
Sultan time. He never thought of 
giving the Sultan time until he found 
himself abandoned by the Russian Gov- 
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ernment. And what was the short out- 
come of all these attempts and negotia- 
tions? Failure —failure throughout. 
They had not stopped a single atrocity 
so-called, nor given increased tranquillity 
either to Armenia or Turkey; on the 
contrary, every step had been followed 
by further disturbance and by greater 
outbreaks of cruelty. They had not 
even succeeded in making a great Ambas- 
sador out of a small Foreign Office clerk. 
And now they were obliged to come here 
and accept an Amendment which pointed 
to defeat, and which promised in the 
future something which nobody could 
define or understand except that it 
wanted the one element which might 
make it of use. He little expected 
to find any hint given by a Con- 
stitutional and Conservative Govern. 
ment, by the mouth of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that they were prepared 
to call in question the obligation of 
solemn treaties. He only trusted the 
failure which had fortunately attended 
the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government 
would teach them this lesson, that it 
was their business to stand by their 


Christians, 


treaty obligations, and to see that the 


good faith of England was not capable 
of being called in question, and so to 
act that other nations might rely upon 
our pledged word. 

*Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye) desired to reply to certain 
statements made in the course of the 
Debate, rather than to enter upon 
the general question. The hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn disputed the 
authority of the statements as to the 
massacres of last autumn, which were 
set forth in tabulated form at the close 
of the last Dispatch, Turkey No. 2. Sir 
Philip Currie stated that it was mainly 
based on a comparison of the Consular 
reports addressed to the various Em- 
bassies, though some of the details were 
derived from Catholic priests and Pro- 
testant missionaries, not natives of the 
country ; but their evidence was admitted 
only when they described events of which 
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they had been eyewitnesses. On the basis] were well aware of the views of 
of that information Sir Philip Currie,|the London Committee, and it was 
acting in concert with the other Ambassa-/| surprising that Sir F. Lascelles had 
dors, had been able to draw up the state-| not been instructed to correct Prince 
ment which gave the minimum of 25,000 | Lobanoff in the statement which he made, 
persons massacred last autumn. That | Prince Lobanoff had laboured under the 
left out of account the country districts | impression that the revolutionary move- 
in three vilayets, and so harmonised with| ment was worked from London, and 
the December statement of the loss of life | others had so laboured. There were only 
at 30,000. The statement that the|three London Armenian Committees in 
Armenians gave the provocation could} existence as far as he knew. There was 
not be sustained. It was true that in|/the Armenian Relief Fund Committee. 
the great majority of instances only |The only object of that Committee had 
Armenian Christians suffered. But the| been to send sums of money for the re- 
Joint Note of November 5th, 1895, des-| lief of distress—they had sent about 
cribed the massacre of Christians without | £30,000 ; he wished they could send 
distinction of race and creed. The Blue- | more. There were the Grosvenor House 
book ontheSasun massacres was discussed |Committee and the Anglo-Armenian 
on the Address, and there was no reason Association, neither of which was a revo- 
for discussing it again, but the speech of |lutionary body. The latter Association 
the Under Secretary might be left to|had been in existence six years, and it 
dispose of the statement of the hon.|had certainly always discountenanced 
Member for the Ecclesall Division of the revolutionary movement. There 
Sheffield as to the existence of a revolu-| was no reason whatever for ascribing 
tionary movement and the extent of | any revolutionary tendency to the move- 
the loss of life. The complicity of the | ments of any one of the three Committees, 
Turkish authorities was fully proved in | Having served on all these, and having 
that case. He was glad to hear the Under | been mainly responsible ‘since 1892 for 
Secretary pay a tribute to Sir Philip) the conduct of the third, he could testify 
Currie for his services in connection with to the fact. It was also a matter of 
the Zeitun case. It would be quite un-| regret that in the Blue-book the words 
fair to compare the case of the Zeitunlis |“ Armenian Committee ” should be used 
with that of the Armenians of the|so very vaguely. They were used in the 
plateau. The former werea hardy moun- | most diverse senses, being applied some- 
taineering race, who had been practically | times to the Anglo-Armenian Asso- 
independent, and who were inured to| ciation at Constantinople, sometimes 
arms. Till 1860 there was no Turkish| to the Huntchak Committee, and s0 
garrison in Zeitun. The latter had for | forth, and it was impossible to know 
centuries been deprived of arms, and|/to what Committee the Dispatches 
were quite at the mercy of the Kurds. | referred. Again, it was well to notice 
There was an impression that the London | that there was a distinct difference 
Committee were in favour of an indepen-| between what was said on the 4th of 
dent Armenia, but that was not the case. | June and the 9th of August. On the 4th 
They had always recognised that the | of June Prince Lobanoff said Russia 
Armenians of the plateau must be under | herself would not use force, but she did 
some external control, because they were | not object to the use of force by others. 
in a minority as compared with the| From the Dispatch of August the 9th, it 
other races taken together, though they | was clear Russia objected to the use of 
were more numerous than the Turks, coercion by others—that the employ- 
Kurds, Circassians, and other races| ment of force by any one of the three 
taken singly. The Foreign Office | Powers would be distasteful to Russia. 
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They must take that statement, how- 
ever, with a certain grain of salt, because, 
in the November Joint Note, there was 
reference to the case of Syria in 1860. 
In that Note Russia, in common with 
the other Powers, must have distinctly 
contemplated the use of force. Then, 
in the conversation reported at the 
close of Turkey, No. 2, 1896, there 
were references to the Treaties of 
Paris and Berlin. Prince Lobanoff urged 
the two Treaties as arguments against 
interference by us, much in the same 
way as the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a few days ago, men- 
tioned them as grounds against the occu- 
pation of the Provinces by Russia. It 
seemed to him the position of either of 
the two gentlemen he had named was 
hardly in accordance with the facts of 
the case. He could not see anything in 
the two Treaties to prevent Russia, with 
the consent of the Powers, doing what 
the Powers might invite her to do. 
The Debate had not been without its use 
in so far that it had elicited from the 
House a definite expression of sympathy 
with the Armenians, an emphatic de- 
claration from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs as to the complicity 
of the Turkish authorities in what 
had taken place, and an _ assur- 
ance that the efforts made in the past 
for the benefit of the Armenian people 
would not be relaxed in the future, thus 
warranting the hope that they would 
finally secure that safety for their lives, 
honour, and property of which they had 
been long deprived. [Cheers. ] 


Tuberculosis 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY [2811 FEBRUARY]. 
Resolutions reported, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT. 
Bill to amend the Local Government Act 
1888, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bigwood 


and Mr. Howard; presented, and read 14; to 
be read 2* upon Monday next.—[Bill 123.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION OF 
VOTERS). 


Bill to amend the Local Government Act, 
1888, in regard to the Qualification of Voters 
for the Election of Members to County Councils, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Holland, Mr. 
Whitmore, Mr. Goulding, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, and Mr. Butcher ; presented, and read 
1s; to be read 2® To-morrow.—[Bill 124.] 


(Royal Commission ). 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. 


Bill to amend the Trustee Savings Bank Act, 
1863, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Byron 
Reed, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Flannery, Mr. 
Flower, Mr. Priestley, and Mr. Wanklyn; pre- 
sented, and read 12; to be read 28 upon Monday 
next.—[Bill 125.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) (No. 2) 


Bill to prevent certain disqualifications for 
Elections to Parish Councils of 1896, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Luttrell and Mr. 
Newdigate; presented and read 14; to be read 
2a To-morrow.—[ Bill 126.] 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (LONDON). 


Bill to make further provision with respect to 
the Arrangement of Polling Districts in the 
Administrative County of London, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bond, Mr. Harrison, and 
Colonel Hughes, presented, and read 1; to be 
read 2* upon Friday.—[Bill 127.] 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES. 


Bill for the better protection of fish other 
than salmon, trout, and char in fresh waters, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Butcher, Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Mr. Fielden, and Mr. Joseph 
A. Pease, presented, and read 14; to be read 2° 
upon Tuesday next.—[Bill 128.] 


TRACTION ENGINES ON ROADS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Laws relating to the use of 
Traction Engines on Roads. —(Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen.) 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Resolved, That it is expedient that 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
be re-appointed and the scope of its 
inquiry extended, so that it may further 
inquire and report on administrative 
procedures available for reducing the 
amount of tuberculosis material in the 
food supplied by animals to man.—(Mr. 
Knowles.) 








(Ireland) Bill, 128 


127 =: Registration of Voters 
PETROLEUM. ABATTOIRS BILL. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be} Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
appointed to inquire into and report | next. 
upon the sufficiency of the Law relating 
to the keeping, selling, using, and one | 
veying of petroleum ‘and other inflam-| SPORTS BILL. 
mable liquids ; and the precautions to| Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
be adopted for the prevention of acci-! next. 


dents with petroleum lamps. | 


{ sidicasitaa 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
sist of 13 Members, FUND). 
Report thereupon deferred till this 
Ordered, That the Committee have | day. 
power to send for persons, papers, and | 
records. 
| LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL, 
Ordered, That three be the quorum.— | Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
(Sir William Walrond.) | Committal to Standing Committee on 
Trade, ete. [2nd March] further ad- 


| jour ned till T hursday. 
ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | Second Reading deferred till this day. 


“That the Bill be now read a Second | 


. ” os re | 
time.”—Debate arising; and, it being | \itrpary LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. | MENT BILL. 


aa 


Debate to be resumed upon 
next. 


TOWN HOLDINGS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday |Select Committee [24th February ] fur- 


next. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL INDUS- | 


TRIAL INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
17th March. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- | 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
17th March. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next, 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


Tuesday | 





Second Reading deferred till this day, 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 


(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
Adjourned Debate on Nomination of 


ther adjourned till Thursday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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| siderable restrictions. The local authority 

|must be satisfied that the applicant for 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. |the loan intended to reside in the house 
he wished topurchase or build ; they would 

Wednesday, 4th March 1896. not be able to advance more than £150 to 
/any one workman or upon any house, nor 
|to advance money to any workman upon 
|more than one house, It was further 
PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). | provided that the workman should find 
Paper [presented 3rd March] to-be one-fourth of the sum to be spent, and 
printed, —| No. 95. | |in the case of assistance being granted 
|him to build a house, he must, at his 

own expense, first provide the site, One 





PRISONS (SCOTLAND). | of the objections to the Bill came from the 
Paper [presented 3rd March] to be} Right Hon. Baronet the Member for the 
printed. —| No. 96. ] | Forestof Dean, who was of opinion that, if 


| the ratepayers’ money was spent in provi- 
| ding such houses, the ratepayers ought to 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND), | get the ultimate possession of them—that 
Paper [presented 3rd March] to be | the ratepayers, in short, ought to be the 


printed. —{ No. 97. ] freeholders. But one of the chief advan- 
| tages of the Bill was that it would be the 

| means of creating a large number of indi- 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. ' vidual freeholders—a class of men who 
would have something to lose, and who, 

~~ by that sense of possession, would be 

WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL, |™@de good citizens. Socialism was ex- 
; : 2 ‘ | tending in foreign countries, but so far 

‘Tn moving the Second Reading of this| we had not heard much of it in this 

Bill, country, and the best protection against 
*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver-|it was to increase the number of free- 
hampton, W.) explained that any credit| holders. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But if the 
which was to be given for the prepara-|security given for the loan was good— 
tion of the Bill was due to his Friend|and the local authority had to be satis- 
Mr. Wrightson, who, unfortunately, was | fied on that point before the money was 
not a Member of the House. He would | advanced—no portion of the rates would 
not have thought it necessary to say | be spent and the extra interest charged 
anything in moving the Second Reading | over what was paid would cover all ex- 
but for the notices of opposition which | penses. He submitted that the effect 
had been given. The Prime Minister|of the Bill would really be to con- 
had expressed approval of the principle} siderably relieve the local rates. In 
of the Measure; the Leader of the House | most large towns, through the operation 
had spoken of the subject of the Bill as| of the Artisans’ Dwelling Scheme, there 
one which demanded speedy legislation ; | still remained large vacant spaces. _ Bir- 
the Secretary for the Colonies had de-|mingham, in a very enterprising way, 
livered a speech in favour of the Bill|had filled up such vacant spaces in the 
with his usual force; the right hon. Gen-| city with workmen’s dwellings, and the 
tleman the Member for East Wolver-|scheme had been attended with much 
hampton thad suggested Amendments| success. Under this Bill, the vacant 
which had been incorporated in the Bill;| spaces in other towns might be utilised 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-| with advantage to the working classes 
ber for Montrose, during his recent|and the community alike. Intem- 
electoral campaign, alluded with approval | perance and unthirift were, unhappily, 
to the Measure. The Bill was entirely | two great faults that attached to working 
permissive in character. Local authori-|men. There could be no better means 
ties would not be bound toact upon it, | of combating the evil of intemperance 
but they might, if satisfied as to the|than helping to provide workmen with 
security, lend money under its provi-|comfortable homes. Large numbers of 
sions, though even then only under con-!them lived in dark, damp, insanitary 
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basement cellars, and it was not surpris- 
ing that after their day’s work they 
should be attracted by the comforts pro- 
vided by the public-house. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Statistics had shown the start- 
ling fact that the mortality of persons 
living in basements was 20 per cent. 
higher than among those who lived 
in the first floors of houses; and the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Poor declared that the 
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and to the introduction of this Bill on 
behalf of the working classes, was due to 
Mr. Thomas Wrightson, who, in the last 
Parliament, represented the borough of 
| Stockton-upon-Tees. In 1893 Mr. Wright- 
son obtained a Second Reading of the 
| Bill—for the present Bill was practically 
|the same—early in the Session, but he 
| was unable to get it carried through the 
| subsequent stages, and in 1894 and 1895 
no opportunity was given for bringing 


evils of overcrowding were a_public| forward the Measure again. Mr. Wright- 
scandal. Then, with regard to the point | son, with the help of competent draughts- 
of thrift among the working classes, the | men, spared no pains in bringing the Bill 
great difficulty was to induce them to! into conformity with the views of the 


make a beginning ; that once effected, 
the very pleasures of possession would 
lead them to continue, and would irre- 
sistibly encourage among them the de- 
sire to be the owners of the houses in 
which they lived. Undoubtedly, the 
virtue of thrift had been much dis- 
couraged of late years among the work- 
ing classes through the losses that had 
attended their small investments in 
building societies and the like. What 


President of the Local Government Board 
and in making its provisions known 
|throughout the country. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House 
had -given a hearty support to the Bill, 
and he hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would join in the effort to get it passed 
through the whole of the necessary 
stages in the course of this Session. The 
National Union of Conservative As- 
|sociations being always anxious to do 





the working man wanted was a safe in-| everything in their power to improve the 
vestment, and one that he could feel sure | condition of the working classes { Oppo- 
was safe; and what safer investment | sition /aughter],had given a sustained and 


could he have than the possession of his 
own house? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was 
a disgrace to the civilisation of the coun- 
try that a large portion of the working 
classes should be housed worse than were 
horses and dogs, and in some cases even 
worse than pigs. This Bill would not 
provide decent homes for everybody, 
but it would help those who were willing 
to help themselves. The experiment 
of creating freeholders had been tried in 
Ireland with conspicuous success, and he 
was convinced that, if this Bill was car- 
ried into law, the effect would be to 
greatly improve the lot of thousands of 
the working classes. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would assent to the Second Reading. 
*Sirm HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) said, he wished to sup- 
port the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing, because he had had the privilege of 
introducing a similar Bill this Session, 
which had been read a First time and 
distributed among hon. Members, and 
that Bill was in much the same terms as 
the one then before the House. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend who had 
moved the Second Reading that the 
whole credit attaching to this movement 


Sir Alfred Hickman, 


consistent support to the Bill. It was 
not too much to say that the provisions 
of the Bill had met with general sup- 
port, irrespective of Party, throughout 
the country. The right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean and one or two 
other Gentlemen had taken exception 
to certain points in the Bill, but he 
thought those objections applied to 
matters of detail rather than to the prin- 
ciple of the Measure. It was surely 
needless to remind the House that the 
advance of public money to private in- 
dividuals for purposes connected with the 
welfare of the whole community was not 
by any means a novel principle in British 
administration, nor need he remind 
them of the satisfactory results that had 
attended the policy in Ireland of enabling 
tenants, with the aid of the State, under 
the Ashbourne Acts, to become free- 
holders by purchase. What objection 
could there be to extending similar bene- 
fits to the English tenant or workman, 
in regard to the purchase of his house ! 
In those circumstances he certainly ex- 
pected that the Nationalist Members 
would heartily support the Bill. Ad- 
vances by the State had been made under 
other Acts, though, he confessed, to per- 
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sons above the rank of the ordinary , on excellent principles and _ perfectly 


working man; but seeing that this policy 
under those Acts had been so advan- 
tageous, hethought it was time thatsimilar 
benefits were extended to those among the 
English working class who deserved this 


secure, while on the other hand, as hon. 
Members were well aware, because 
recent events had brought the facts pro- 
minently before their minds, many socie- 
ties which were not properly conducted, 


additional help from the State. [ ‘‘ Hear, ‘and in consequence they had brought 


hear !’’| He would explain that under | 
the provisions of the Bill, the local 


misery, desolation and ruin to the homes 
of many working men. The object of 





authority would be empowered to re- 


the Bill was to encourage independence, 


borrow from the State the amount it had | self-reliance and thrift among the work- 
lent to the purchaser, if that authority | ing — . i every —— man 
could show that it had adopted the Act. | feel that he the power of acquiring 
The loans were not to ps £150 to! possession of the Sour he dwelt 4 and 
any purchaser, and repayment, includ-/of making, in the words of the proverb, 
ing “hag must by made ager d “be _ house his castle,’’ and oy - = 
within the term o years. condi- | most secure, most economical an - 
tion precedent to any advance being|vantageous terms. Although the Bill 
made was that the purchaser should him- | was not intended in any way to attack 
self deposit one-fourth of the value of | building — — Raps atecse bose 
the house to be purchased or to be/| recognise that it wou impossible for 
built, and thus aenaaias of his bona | building societies, having to meet the 
fides. He called the attention of the) interest of their shareholders, to make 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the | advances to workmen on such favour- 
Forest of Dean (Sir Charles Dilke) to|able terms as local authorities could 
the second page of the Bill, where he offer. There were few Building Socie- 
would find a provision securing the in- | ties able to make advances for building 
terest of the local authority to the fullest purposes at less than five per cent. 
extent. It was provided that, solong|Some in a more advantageous position 
as any part of the advance remained un-| were able to do it at a fraction below 
paid, it should be subject to conditions | that rate, but they were few and far 
that the periodical instalments should be | between. If a municipality could ad- 
met, that the dwelling-house should be| vance at 3 per cent. under the Bill 
kept insured, and that it should not, |instead of 5 per cent., there would be 
except in accordance with rules, be sold, a monthly saving to the working man of 
assigned, let, or sub-let by the pur-| 2s. 4d. on a loan of £100, redeemable in 
chaser, that he should poe with: all 30 years. The most the borrower would 
requirements the local authority might! have to pay would be Is. 11d. per week ; 
impose, as security for health and against | that was practically 1s. 11d. rent a week, 
overcrowding, that the house should a great saving on the 5s., 6s., 7s. 6d., ora 
never be used for the sale of intoxicating larger sum which, under other circum- 
liquors, or for any purpose but a dwell- | stances he would have to pay for somebody 
ing-house for the purposes of the Act. | else’s house of inferior build and accom- 





If any of the conditions were broken, 
the local authority, after giving the pur- 
chaser opportunity to remedy the griev- 
ance complained of, could sell the pro- 
erty. These provisions of the Bill 
amply secured the local authority against 
any risk in adopting the Act, or making 
advances under it. His hon. Friend 
had referred to certain unfortunate inci- 
dents of which the House would be well 
aware, in connection with building 
societies in the country, but the Bill 
was not in any way intended as an at- 
tack upon building societies. There 
were building societies and building 


societies; there were many conducted 


| modation, and without any interest in the 
house, and without the slightest prospect 
of being able to obtain the freehold at 
the end of any definite number of years. 
Two questions arose in connection with 
the Bill; the first was how to define 
a ‘‘workman,’’ and the Bill accurately 
set that out, so that there should be no 
‘misunderstanding. It was said by some 
that a working man must be a man who 
worked with his hands and not with his 
head, but obviously it was quite impos- 
sible to admit such a definition as that 
into a Statute. The Bill provided ex- 
pressly that it should be applicable not 
only to mechanics, artisans, and those 
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who worked with their hands, but to 
clerks, small shopkeepers, or to any per- 
son indeed whose total income did not 
exceed £150 a year. The second ques- 
tion arising was, would the purchase or 
building of a house under the provisions 
of the Bill prevent a working man who 
had purchased his house from migrating 
to some other locality, according to the 
requirements of his family or the circum- 
stances of his trade? Though he shared 
the opinion of many Members that the 
more resident the working population 
the more advantageous to the community 
generally and to the individual, it would 
be obviously impossible to attach any 
specific condition to that and to the 
acquisition of a house under the Bill pre- 
venting a working man from shifting 
his habitation when it might be to his 
advantage to do so. There was, there- 
fore, introduced into the Bill a provi- 
sion, in the clearest possible language, 
and about which no possible mistake 
could arise, for the transfer of the in- 
terest that any working man might 
acquire under the Bill, subject of course 
to the approval of the local authority, 
after requisite inquiry as to the suitable 
character of the new purchaser. Indeed, 
he would have the same power of trans- 
ferring his interest to the new purchaser 
as any Member of the House would have 
in transferring his lease of a house in 
London under the present law. [Several 
on. Memsers: ‘‘ Under what clause ?’’ } 
Clause 5. [‘‘That is only in case ot 
death.’’| Clause 4 provided that the 
dwelling-house should not, except in 
accordance with Rules under the Act, 
be sold, assigned, let, or sub-let. It 
would be provided under the rules that 
the interest of the purchaser might be 
transferred. Clause 8 provided that— 
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“The Local Government Board may make 
rules for carrying this Act into effect, as to 
the manner of applying for and making 
advances, for the payment of the local 
authority, for the custody of title-deeds, as to 
terms of sale, as to settlement of disputes, and 
for prescribing other matters necessary for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the Act.” 


If hon. Members did not think the provi- 
sions in the Bill were sufficient, it would 
be perfectly competent for them,and the 
promoters of the Bill would be glad to 
have the benefit of advice and experi- 


ence, to move Amendments in Com- 
mittee to carry out their views. The 


Sir Howard Vincent. 
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question arose, would a locality find itself 
saddled with an immense amount of 
cottage property which it might be un- 
able to let or dispose of, and would this 
become a serious burden to the rates ! 
Of course local industries might change, 
and it was possible an industry might 
leave a locality, and the population, from 
this cause, might seriously diminish. It 
could not be said, however, in regard to 
such populations, that there was great 
apprehension in this direction. It ap- 
plied rather to rural than to urban dis- 
tricts. Representatives of urban con- 
stituencies knew that the tendency of a 
local population was to increase, and 
with the increase grew the demand for 
cottage property. At the same time the 
loeal authority could keep its eyes open, 
and there was also the superintendence 
of the Local Government Board, whose 
sanction must be obtained before any 
advance was made. It was impossible 
that a sudden change could come over 
a locality in a year. There would be 
evidence of the coming change, and to 
this the local authority would pay at- 
tention, and, where it appeared prudent 
to do so, would restrict its advances to 
a sum that would not constitute any 
serious burden upon the rates of a 
locality. It might be said that the pay- 
ment by a working man of rates, taxes, 
repairing, painting, and insurance—such 
expenses as were now paid by the land- 
lord of the house—would detract very 
much from the benefit the working man 
would acquire under the Bill. But care- 
ful calculation made by Mr. Wrightson, 
to whom the credit of the idea was due, 
showed that for a house of the value of 
£160, a rent of 5s. 6d. a week, or 
£14 6s. a year, would be asked. Under 
the Bill a working man would be re- 
quired to provide £40 himself, the in- 
terest on which at three per cent. would 
be £1 4s. Rates, repairs, painting, and 
insurance might come to £3 19s. a year, 
a total of out-of-pocket expenses for 12 
months of £5 3s. Add to this £5 3s. 
the interest on £120 borrowed from the 
Municipality or local authority at 34 per 
cent. plus the amount of the Sinking 
Fund equitably determined, the amount 
would be £6 10s. The total yearly 
payment for the house, including all 
disbursements, would be £11 13s., as 
against £14 6s., the rent paid to the 
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landlord at 5s. 6d. per week. The ad- 
vantage then, to the working-man pur- 
chaser, would be.over ls. a week, and 
this would be increased if the local 
authorities were able, as it was highly 
probable they would be. when the in- 
terest on Consols was reduced to 2} per 
cent., to advance money at 3 per cent. 
instead of 34 per cent. As it was quite 
evident many Members were interested 
in the subject, he would not detain the 
House. Criticism 'might be directed to 
matters of detail, but, speaking for the 
promoters of the Bill, they would wel- 
come any suggestion tending to improve 
or make the Measure more workable. 
The objection of the right hon. Baronet, 
(Sir Charles Dilke) was that he thought 
that the freehold should vest in the local 
authority, notinthepurchaser. This objec- 
tion it was a little difficult to understand. 
He did not quite understand what the 
objection of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean was. 
He surely did not want the local au- 
thorities to be constituted universal land- 
lords. Surely he would like people to 
live in their own houses. But if, as he 
hoped was the case, the desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the matter was 
to secure the local authority and rate- 
payers against loss, then he thought he 
had shown that under the provisions of 
the Bill there was ample security for the 
interests of the ratepayers and of the 
municipality. The local ‘authority was 
in the position of a mortgagee until the 
full repayment of the advance had been 
made ; and the House could not be dis- 
posed of without their consent. He 
hoped the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, whose interest in social matters 
was well known, would not press his 
Amendment to the extent of depriving 
the working man purchaser in_per- 
petuity of the prospect of obtaining that 
freehold which would be so advan- 
tageous, not only to the individual but 
to the community at large. There was 
another Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, who objected to any increase 
in local taxation for private purposes. 
There was, however, no danger whatever 
in this direction to the local authority, or 
if there was, it was at any rate no 
greater than the local authority ran in 
numberless cases. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton, who was 
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President of the Local Government 
Board and afterwards Secretary of State 
for India in the last Administration, 
said quite truly in 1893, when Mr. 
Wrightson proposed the Second Reading 
of this Bill, that local indebtedness was 
enormous. The right hon. Gentleman 
further added that it was absolutely 
essential, in the view of the then Ad- 
ministration, that certain alterations and 
changes should be made in the Bill in 
order to facilitate its working and in- 
crease the security. The present Bill 
was the original Bill which was read a 
Second time in 1893, with the sugges- 
tions which were made by the right 
hon. Gentleman adopted, and he hoped, 
therefore, the Measure would -meet 
with his support. The Leader of 
the House, the Secretaries of State-for 
India and the Colonies, and many other 
right hon. Gentlemen had spoken in 
favour of this Bill. There was no ele- 
ment of party in it, and he earnestly 
trusted that the House would evince its 
desire to do something for the benefit of 
the working men of this country, by not 
only giving the Bill a Second Reading, 
but by passing it rapidly through the 
Committee stages, so that it might be 
placed upon the Statute-book. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) rose to move the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 


“That in any Measure for facilitating the 
acquisition of dwellings for the working class 
by the use of public moneys, the freehold should 
be vested in public bodies, and not in the 
individual.” 


He observed that the Bill before the 
House was one of unusual interest, as it 
was, he supposed, to be considered as 
the first social egg laid by the Tory 
Democracy. This was not an academic 
discussion in which they were engaged. 
It was not one of the ordinary Wednes- 
days spent on a Bill which had no 
chance of passing. It would be idle to 
deny that there was a large body of 
opinion favourable to the Bill, and it 
was very possible that on the Division 
that afternoon it might be carried by 
more than an ordinary Party majority. 
The very fact that the Bill was one 
which had some chance of passing made 
it the more important that on the first 
occasion when it had been seriously 
discussed in Pariament the objections 
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to its provisions should be at once 
pointed out. His hon. Friend had told 
the House that the Bill had met with 
genera] acceptance throughout the coun- 
try. It was idle to take up much time 
on inquiries of that kind when they were 
questioned. He did not wish to dwell 
upon the fact that Mr. Wrightson, who 
with great ability pressed this Bill 
upon the attention of the country, 
fought his own constituency on the 
question, and having had a _ large 
majority in 1886, was beaten by a 
still larger majority at the last election 
in spite of the great Tory wave through- 
out the country. It had been his for- 
tune to mention this Bill to non-political 
audiences composed mainly of Trade 
Councils and Trade Societies in the 
West of England, and many parts of 
Wales, and Lancashire, and Yorkshire, 
and he had always found that the view 
taken by the working people was that 
which he had ventured to put before the 
House in this Amendment. The pro- 
moter of the Bill had very distinctly 
shown that he was not prepared to meet 
that view, and therefore issue must be 
taken upon it, for although points of 
detail might be met in Committee, it 
would be impossible to meet this main 
objection. The hon. Member said there 
were precedents for advancing money to 
@ private individual out of public funds 
for purposes beneficial to the individual 
and the public, but he thought the hon. 
Gentlemaa would hesitate to say there 
was any such precedent which was in the 
least on the lines of the present Bill or 
in any way resembled the proposal there 
made. This Bill was, no doubt, sub- 
stantially the same as that which was 
before the last Parliament, although 
Clause 5 was wholly new and had been 
introduced only last week. The first 
objection he had to make to the finance 
of the Bill, was that it went on alto- 
gether different lines from those which 
the House of Lords imposed on the 
House of Commons in the finance of the 
allotments under the Local Government 
Act of the late Parliament. A com- 
paratively liberal system of finance with 
regard to allotments was introduced into 
that Bill by an Amendment in this 
House, but the Lords not only cut out 
the Amendment, but the finance part of 
the Bill, as it returned to the Commons, 
was extremely different to the finance of 
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the present Bill. He hoped if they 
adopted the principle of this Bill with 
regard to towns they should also pro- 
ceed to apply the same principle of 
finance in regard to allotments in rural 
districts. It might be said that here 
they were dealing with District Councils 
and in the other case with Parish Coun- 
cils, and that the District Council was a 
more substantial body than the Parish 
Council. But there were Parish Coun- 
cils governing districts of enormous size, 
and large population, and there were Dis- 
trict Councils governing districts of small 
size with a limited population, and if finan- 
cial advantages of thiskind wereconferred 
upon urban populations and District Coun- 
cils, they ought to be conferred upon at 
least some Parish Councils with regard 
to allotments. It was argued that the 
funds under this Bill would be safe, be- 
cause the property was not likely to 
decline in value. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member who had used 
that argument had much experience of 
colliery villages, iron mining villages, 
and tin-plate villages, or even agricul- 
tural villages in some parts of the coun- 
try. If so, he must know that there 
were frequent cases in Wales of villages 
being completely abandoned. The mine 
was worked out and the village was 
deserted. Therefore they had to take 
into account not the case of Westmins- 
ter, but the .case of villages where the 
provisions of the Bill were more likely to 
be put in force than at Westminster. 
In rural districts probably the powers 
of the local authority might be put 
in force, but there would be heavy 
risk of a total loss to the rates of the 
district. It was quite true that the 
pressure of the finance of the Bill would 
mostly come upon the taxes (but he be- 
lieved also that it would come on the 
rates)—that was that it would fall on the 
working classes. There was a pro- 
viso that the dwelling-house should com- 
ply with the requirements of the local 
authority as to securing healthiness and 
freedom from overcrowding. On the 
breach of the security the local authority, 
after giving an opportunity for remedy- 
ing the breach might cause the dwelling- 
house to be sold. This meant, some- 
times, litigation, and in the case of a 
forced sale they would be hampered by 
the clause dealing with the matter, and 
here again was the danger of costly 
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litigation in which the local authorities 
would be involved at the cost of the 
local rates. He was sure under this 
clause litigation would be involved. 
He would not deal with any other detail 
of the Bill except one, and that was a 
pointyon which the Seconder of the Bill 
also dwelt in his speech. He referred 
to the working classes—those who 
worked with their hands—and he said, 

** You cannot limit the Bill to them.’’ 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT : I said 
I thought it would be undesirable. 

*Sir C. DILKE: And I agree with 
him there, but all previous litigation of 
a kind akin to this has been so limited. 
| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was so in the Truck 
Act and in the Allotments Act—in all 
cases relating to labour. Those not 
engaged in manual labour were excluded 
from the Allotments Act, and as he had 
said, what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander. 


the Bill. What was to happen if a man 
who came under the Bill at one period 
had his wages raised above the scale ? 
These were, he admitted, though large 
and weighty matters were involved, 
points of detail which possibly, or con- 
ceivably might be met in Committee or 
in one of the Standing Committees of 
the House. But they were difficulties, 
and he thought they would have to be 
faced and met. He came then to the 


{4 Marcu 1896} 


He observed that | 
the scale of wages was introduced into) 





general objection to the principle of the | 
Bill, and he should deal briefly with the | 


objection which he had to the Bill as a 
whole. An hon. Member had said that 
he (the right hon. Baronet) and others 
on that side of the House ought not to 
object, as they could not desire that the 
local authority should become a uni- 
versal freeholder. He heard an hon. 
Friend say at the moment that observa- 
tion was made, ‘‘ Better a universal 
freeholder than a universal mortgagee.”’ 
(‘‘Hear, hear!’’} His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had told the country that 
they had done much in this direc- 
tion for the rural population in the 
Allotment provisions of previous Acts, 
and the right hon. Member added that 
what they had done for the rural popu- 
lation by the Act of 1894, they ought to 
do for the urban population by this 
Measure. He doubted whether it was 





the urban population that would use the 
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Bill. He believed it would be mainly 
used in the rural districts, but however 
that might be, the analogy was a false 
one, because they had never done for the 
rural population what was proposed 
here. He thought the public body 
which found the rates ought to have the 
advantage in the long run of the pros- 
perity of the district, and the benefit 
which that conferred upon them. If 
they adopted a contrary course, they 
would set up all around a town a num- 
ber of small freeholds more difficult to 
deal with than a large landowner, and 
he did look forward to the possibility of 
the local authority acquiring, he would 
not say all the freeholds, but becoming 
a larger owner and so facilitating the 
housing of the working classes. He 
would take the case of a district where 
the converse of prosperity was the rule 
—where things were going down, where 
there had been prosperity for a time, 
and where there had been a sudden drop 
in prosperity. In that case he said they 
were tempting the local authority, and 
even individuals into a _ speculation 
equally disastrous to both. That was 
the case for the Amendment which he 
had placed on the Paper. It had been 
hinted that political motives underlaid 
the Opposition in the last Parliament ta 
this Bill; Mr. Wrightson had attributed 
to him that this Bill was opposed by 
him because it created a Conservative 
body of freeholders. He never said so., 
What he did say was that hon. Members. 
opposite, who might not upon the 
grounds of pure finance and pure local 
government, and even the interest of 
individuals, have supported the somewhat, 
dangerous provisions of this Bill, had 
been tempted into supporting it because 
they believed that these drawbacks would 
be overcome by the creation of a great 
body of Conservative freeholders. He 
did not believe in that view. He did 
not believe in the Toryism of small free- 
holders. His constituency contained 
3,000 small freeholders, and they were 
more Radical than the occupiers. He 
was not afraid in the least of free- 
holders. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. EGINALD McKENNA 
(Monmouth, N.) Seconded the Amend- 
ment. His objection to the Bill arose 
not only from the principle of the Bill, 
but also because it did not carry out the 
object aimed at. He believed that if 
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the Bill was in operation the workman 
would have to pay more than he would 
now pay in rent. There were real and 
serious objections to this Bill on prin- 
ciple. It would be most undesirable to 
put upon the local authorities the duty of 
carrying on the business of a building 
society. They were utterly unfitted for 
such business. They had not the means 
of carrying out the necessary inquiries. 
In fixing the terms of the advance which 
would repay them, they would have no 
authentic data to go upon. Andif they 
did fix the proper terms, they would not 
be better creditors than the building 
society. They might, perhaps, be able 
to borrow money at 1 per cent. less than 
the building society, but that advan- 
tage would be more than counterbalanced 
by the greater capacity of the society 
for conducting the business. In any 
advance of public money, the security 
for the loan ought to be vested in the 
local authority. The Bill would give a 
mortgage on the property purchased ; 
but that would only be advantageous if 
the property improved in value ; and 
there was a great risk of decline. The 
case of advances under the Ashbourne 
Acts was not at all parallel. There the 
Irish peasant bought the holding by 
which he earned his livelihood ; and 
there was no suggestion that he was 
likely to leave his holding. But the 
majority of the working classes in this 
country were migratory, if not from year 
to year, at least in the course of their 
lives.. Then, under this Bill the land 
would always have to be bought ina 
rising market, and at a high price ; be- 
cause it was only when trade was good 
and the prospects were better that the 
workman would care to invest 25 per 
cent. of the purchase money of his 
house ; and in those times, the price of 
land would be high. Similarly, the 
workman wishing to dispose of his hold- 
ing would always have to sell in a falling 
market and at a low price, because what 
would make him wish to leave would be 
low wages and bad employment. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Sheffield 
(Colonel H. Vincent) said, that the 
Measure would only be made use of by 
thrifty working men because of the pro- 
vision requiring the purchaser to advance 
25 per cent. of the purchase money. 
But what was there to ensure that the 
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working man himself paid that 25 per 
cent.? It might, and most probably 
would, be lent to him by his employer, 
Suppose the case of a new mine to be 
opened and a pit village to be built. At 
present the owner of the mine had 
generally to put up the cottages at his 
own expense. Under this Bill he would 
be able to throw three-quarters of the 
expense upon the local authority. This 
opened the way to immense possibilities 
of jobbery. If any employer could per- 
suade the local authority to take the 
matter up, all he need do would be to 
lend a quarter of the cost to his work- 
men. If the industry succeeded, all 
would be well; but if it failed, the 
workmen would lose nothing ; the em- 
ployer would lose only his 25 per cent. 
of the outlay ; and the loss of the other 
75 per cent. would have to be borne by 
the local authority. 

*Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, 8. W.) said, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) had disclaimed al 
political motive in opposing this Bill, 
and had complained of political motive 
being attributed to him by Mr. Wright- 
son, Speaking at Bradford, on February 
2, 1895, the right hon. Baronet said 


that—, 


“ He could not support Mr. Wrightson’s Bill 
for enabling working men to acquire their 
houses, because the object of the promoters was 
to make England as socially Conservative as 
rural France.” 


*Mr. GALLOWAY said, that surely 
that quotation justified Mr. Wrightson 
in supposing that the right hon. Baro- 
net’s opposition was based on political 
grounds. It was his own belief that 
the Measure before the House would 
very largely prevent that migration of 
the working class population from the 
rural districts which was urged as an 
objection to the Measure. The right 
hon. Baronet had admitted that most of 
his objections could be met in the Com- 
mittee Stage, and he hoped, therefore, 
that the Amendment would not be 
pressed to a division, but that the 
Bill would be allowed to go to 
a Select or to a Grand Committee. 
The hon. Member for Monmouthshire 
seemed to think the Bill would in its 
operation involve great loss to the local 
authorities in having to enforce the Act. 
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But the Bill was quite permissive, and it 
-was quite optional whether the local au- 
thorities adopted it or not. The local 
authorities would be oneof the best judges 
as to whether the Bill was likely to be 
successful or not. The hon. Member also 
urged that if a local industry became a 
failure the loss would fall largely on the 
local authority. He was bound to 
adwit that there was a great deal of 
force in that. But if the Bill went toa 
Committee that might be guarded 
against, in some way or other. He 
himself believed a Bill of this kind 
would be a great advantage to the com- 
munity at large and do much for the 
cause of Temperance, as had been said by 
the hon. Mover of the Bill. If there were 
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not quite analogous cases, there were | 
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change. He thought the promoters of 
this Bill had a similar intention, but it 
was not quite clear in Section 3, and he 
hoped that when the Bill came to be 
considered in Committee this objection 
would be met. There was another 
point worthy of consideration. Under 
the Act the money was to be borrowed 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, and only from them. He sug- 
gested that the House might easily be 
able to confer a boon not only on the 
artisan class directly, but indirectly 
through the friendly societies. It would 
be within the recollection of the House 
that one of the Bills passed by the late 
Government enabled friendly societies 
to invest money with the National Debt 
Commissioners. That money had to be 


cases in which the House had passed | invested before Ist January, 1896, and 
legislation such as the Small Holdings| whereas the National Debt Commis- 
Bill and the Labourers (Ireland) Bill to | sioners expected a small sum to be 
help occupants to become the owners of | applied for, the actual sum was about 


land they occupied, and they were not | 
asking too much that the artisan classes | 
of this country should have the same | 


advantages that tthe House had gene- | | sioners. 


rously conferred upon other classes of the | 
community. The amount of money 
allowed to be advanced was only one- | 
eighth of the rateable value. 


‘per 


| £3,000,000. Friendly societies would 
| be only too glad to invest money 
| through the National Debt Commis- 
The interest paid by the 
friendly societies was £3 Qs. 10d. 
cent. Under this Bill the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners were 


That pro-| entitled to charge £3 2s. 6d. per cent. 


vision, he believed, was incorporated in | for the money, pe he submitted that 


the Bill at the suggestion of the right hon. | 

Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. 
works and other rateable property the 


objection would not hold good, as in a_ 
But, in a 


locality densely populated. 
largely populated locality, if you allowed 
the local authority to advance an eighth 


of the value, the local authority would | 
have to draw a distinction as to who, 


was to be served first. This objection | 
was capable of being met. He agreed | 
with the right hon. Member for the. 


Forest of Dean that the great objection | moderation of tone. 


to the Bill was that without proper safe- | 


guards it would tend to make a man re- | 
main in a particular town when it might 


be desirable for him to migrate to im- 
prove his condition. 


of Mr. Cust, then Member for Stamford, 
the ¢ Government introduced into the Bill | 


a clause which provided that the trans- | 
fer and title should be registered, and | 


In a locality where there were large | 


In the Small) 
Holdings Bill of 1892, at the suggestion | 


the difference between £3 2s, 6d. and 
£3 Os. 10d. would be quite sufficient to 
meet any charges which would arise 
through the brokerage or establishment 
charges of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners. Thanking the House respect- 
fully for its kind indulgence in listening 
to him in the few remarks he had offered, 
he should heartily support the Motion 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. 
*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
tonshire) said, the discussion on the Bill 
had been conducted with singular 
One was glad of 
that. But he should be sorry if it went 
forth to the public that this Bill did not 
involve any question of principle. To 
him it involved a grave question of 
principle. It had been spoken of as 
though it was a Bill to improve the 
condition of housing of the working 
classes at large. If such a Bill were 
well conceived there would be no differ- 
ence of apinion about it. But he hoped 








that in the case of property changing |in a few sentences to be able to show 
hands there should be nothing for the| that it was a Bill for the purpose of 
local authority to do but to register that | assisting the housing, not of the artisan 
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class generally, but a small and limited 
section of that class, and a class better 
able to assist itself than probably any 
other that came under the description of 
artisan. If that objection were true, it 
was a grave one. They all wished to 
help the working classes. He for one 
would be glad if public money were 
available to bring about a multitude of 
excellent objects. But, unfortunately, 
the revenue of the country was limited, 
the power of raising taxation was limited, 
and they had to be careful that they did 
not devote public funds to purposes not 
urgently called for. In the case of Irish 
labourers—a very different class from the 
class sought to be benefited by this 
Bill, and a class sought to be benefited 
by different means—there were urgent 
social necessities for doing something to 
better their lot. There were other in- 
stances in the case of small holdings, 
which was a distinct type of case from 
the case they were now considering, be- 
cause in dealing with the kind of person 
whom this Bill sought to benefit they 
were dealing after all with the better- 
to-do artisans. When a proposal was 
brought forward to benefit a section of 
the working classes one would expect 
two conditions would be fulfilled—that 
those in charge of the Bill would bring 
forward figures to show what was the 
extent and magnitude of the class of per- 
sons who were likely to take advantage 
of the provisions of such a Measure ; and, 
in the second place, they would expect 
evidence to be brought forward that 
there were no means at present in 
existence by which they could better 
their own condition. The proposal to 
house the working classes was no new 
one. In all the Parliamentsthrough which 
he had sat—and they were now three— 
the House had been discussing means of 
assisting the working classes to house 
themselves. What had been the propo- 
sitions that had divided them. On the 
one side of the House there had been a 
tendency to advocate the creation of 
small freeholders. This might be good, 
but it could only be done to a limited 
extent. On the other hand, it had been 
sought to give local authorities—and 
this was a proposition with which the 
Liberal Party were identified—to give 
local authorities power to acquire land, 
to assist in building houses and providing 
occupation - places for those not in a 
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position to become freeholders who could 
not tie themselves, and who constituted: 
a larger class than that to which the 
freeholder class was confined. There 
was a distinction between the two prin- 
ciples. In the one case they would 
enable the local authority to provide the 
house, and in the other case, a much 
smaller class, they would allow people to 
become the owners of property. He said 
that these propositions related to two 
entirely distinct classes of people, and he 
should be astonished if the Government 
gave their sanction to the principle of 
the Bill without giving to the House some 
statistics. These statistics were not to be 
found in the Report of the Labour Com- 
mission, in the various reports on the 
condition of the working classes of the 
country, showing the extent to which 
there was a class of workmen who would 
be likely to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of this Bill. The only source 
whence he could get any light was the 
well-known book on London of Mr. 
Charles Booth. From, materials he 
had found there he calculated that, 
distributed over a large area, 13} per 
cent. might be able, roughly speak- 
ing, to take advantage of this Bill. 
But then they would have to eliminate a 
considerable quantity. The Member 
for Sheffield spoke of the number of 
small shopkeepers who would take ad- 
vantage of the Bill, but in looking at 
the definition clause he found that they 
were wholly excluded. [Laughter.| It 
was quite clear that the shopkeeper was 
not included. [ Voices: ‘‘Quote!’’] Let 
them ask any lawyer and he would tell 
them that the clause did not include 
shopkeepers. Take this 13} per cent. 
They must eliminate 5 per cent. for those 
who would be excluded. Taking the 
remaining 84 per cent. they would find 
that it consisted largely of workmen who 
migrate from place to place. They 
would find men working at the docks one 
week when there was plenty to do, and 
the week following away in the north of 
London when there was a great demand 
for labour there. There was still 
another class—men who went out of 
London altogether and went about to find 
employment. They would thus reduce 
the proportion of persons within the 
area to whom the Bill would apply to 
probably 2 or 3 per cent. of the artisan 
class. He did not say that this would 
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be the case in every locality, for un- 
doubtedly there were workmen who 
would benefit in many places ;~ but 
the question was not many in the 
gross, but would there be many in pro- 
portion? This Bill was emphatically 
not a Bill to which the House should 
give support, if it involved the taking of 
money away from other purposes. He 
might refer to the large number of men 
engaged in shipbuilding, say on the 
banks of the Clyde. This class of men 
migrated from region to region where 
shipbuilding was carried on according as 
the work offered, and where there was a 
large demand for shipbuilding. Work- 
men went down from Glasgow and 
took lodgings, leaving when work fell 
off. What would be the _ posi- 
tion of workmen of that class under 
this Bill? He was speaking of work- 
men who earned considerable wages. 
Then as to the amount to be advanced 
by the local authority, it was stated at 
three-fourths, but practically, when the 
preliminary expenses were taken into 
account, it would be _ seven-eighths. 
Would any prudent investor advance 
seven-eighths of the purchase-money ? 
On that ground alone he thought that 
the Bill was likely to be very disap- 
pointing. What was the next step? 
The workman who wished to take ad- 
vantage of this Bill must become either 
a freeholder or a long leaseholder. This 
made it difficult for him to go away to 
other places where there was more work. 
In other words, they were making for 
him compulsory residence for the rest of 
his life. [‘‘ No!’ and cheers.) Well, 
the Bill forbade selling or letting, and 
Clause 5 provided that the site of the 
dwelling must be the property of the 
workman. It was said that the Member 
for Birmingham, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Lord Salisbury had 
spoken in favour of this excellent idea as 
calculated to provide better dwellings 
for the population. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, who said 
this was not the way to do it. It was 
not the way in which it could be done. 
They were familiar with the working of 
such schemes as the Peabody Trust, the 
Artisan Dwellings Companies, and there 
were such bodies as the Corporation of 
Birmingham and the Corporation of 
Glasgow. What was the case in every 
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one of them? Did they sell the houses ? 
These bodies knew that to create free- 
holders was not the way to solve the 
problem. They knew that the way was 
to build and own houses and let them 
out. The Corporation of Birmingham 
and others had been quoted, and if the 
hon. Member brought forward a pro- 
posal of that kind he should gladly sup- 
port it ; but what he did was to bring 
forward a Bill in the interest of a few 
places in the North of England which * 
were already well served by building 
societies. It was said, however, that 
there the rate of interest was high. 
What was the rate of interest? They 
could borrow money upon first-rate free- 
hold property at 2} per cent., which was 
a great deal less than they proposed in 
this Bill. 

*CotoneEL Sir HOWARD VIN- 
CENT: I have paid 4} per cent. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Mr. HALDANE: I have been more 
fortunate. This morning I was engaged 
in a transaction. The sum was £11,000 
on freehold security, and the figure was 
23 per cent. In twelve months’ time 
he believed that would be the common 
rate. The building societies in the North 
of England were getting their money at 
a low rate, and he was not surprised to 
hear of their borrowing largely at 
3 per cent. He felt that this Bill was 
a proposal to take public money for pur- 
poses which were not warranted. The 
principle of the Bill was bad, and it was 
not brought forward in the interest 
of the enormous majority of the 
working classes. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The working classes were beginning to 
distinguish between means and ends. In 
his opinion the ownership of land ought 
to be placed under the control of the 
local authorities. Being convinced that 
the proposal in the Bill was a bad means 
toa good end, he felt himself constrained 
to support the Amendment. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley) said, that among the 
traditions governing the conduct of Mem- 
bers in that House, none was so generous 
as the custom by which a Member who 
addressed the House for the first time 
received special indulgence and con- 
sideration. It was under the protection 
of that kindly custom that he ventured 
to make a few observations upon this 
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Bill and upon the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean. But, in the first place, he wished 
to refer to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Haddington. That 
hon. Member had adduced against the 
Bill and its principle the usual argument 
about the migratory habits of the work- 
ing classes of this country, and illus- 
trated his argument by the statement 
that in his constituency the workmen in 
the shipbuilding yards frequently mi- 
grated. He claimed to know more than 
the hon. Member did about the habits of 
the workmen in shipbuilding and other 
great industries, for he had had actual 
experience among the workmen, and he 
insisted that there was much less 
migration than the hon. Member sup- 
posed. The hon. Member asked the 
supporters of the Bill to produce 
statistics to show the measure and degree 
to which the Bill would benefit the 
working-class population, whilst the hon. 
Member himself had not thought right, 
or had been unable, to cite figures in 
support of his misleading views respecting 
migration. 

*Mr. HALDANE observed that he 
had referred to Mr. Charles Booth’s 
work, of which the hon. Member did not 
seem to have heard. The author was 
the only authority on this question. 
*Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY said 
that, of course he had heard of and seen this 
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hard-working people. He could not 
refer to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
without saying how much he valued the 
earnest and sympathetic efforts of the 
right hon. Baronet in the cause of 
labour. That the right hon. Baronet 
had made his name respected among the 
workers of the country by his attempts 
to improve their condition no one could 
deny. The right hon. Member had 
accused the supporters of the Bill of 
taking a step in the direction of Social- 
ism. Yet, his own Amendment was 
infinitely more socialistic than any 
results that could possibly flow from 
this Measure. The right hon. Baronet 
proposed that the freehold of houses, 
which were purchased in the manner 
| provided by the Bill, should in perpetuity 
‘remain the property of the community. 
Not one good reason, however, had been 
advanced in support of this proposal to 
vest the freehold in the public authority 
instead of in the person whose earnings 
had supplied the means for the ultimate 
purchase of his house. The suggestion that 
thefreehold should be vested in perpetuity 
in the mortgagee was inconsistent with 
equity and the practice of the present 
day. It was one of the chief maxims of 
equity that a lender or mortgagee, who 
had received back the money lent and 
| the interest thereon, must relax his hold 
and release the property. If that was a 
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dealt with between them and the State? 
He had never known such a suggestion 
to be made, and he felt sure that it 
would not be received with approval by 
that House. In his opinion, there was 
a complete absence of reasonable argu- 
ments in support of the suggestion made 
in the Amendment. One objection 
raised against the proposal of the Bill 
was that it might be possible for local 
authorities to involve themselves in large 
losses by taking action under the Mea- 
sure. Those who made that objection 
apparently overlooked the fact that the 
Bill provided for a cover, to use a finan- 
cial expression, of 25 per cent. In some 
cases there might possibly be loss; but 
the danger was small, because the Bill 
was based upon the principle that no 
one could avail himself of its provisions 
unless, to start with, he possessed 25 per 
cent. of the money required. Surely, 
such an amount of cover, in view of the 
great usefulness of the Bill, ought to be 
accepted as sufficient to guard the local 
authorities against any undue risk. The 
hon. Member who had seconded the 
Amendment had alluded to the possi- 
bility of jobbery under the Measure, 


saying that a mine owner or mill owner | 


might desire that accommodation should 
be found for the men in his employ- 
ment at the expense of the locality. 
The answer to that was, that if a mine- 
owner or a millowner desired to resort 
to jobbery, he would have to deal, not 
only with the local authority, but also 
with the Local Government Board. If 
he understood the Bill, the intention of 
it was that no loan should be made by 
any local authority unless, as at present, 
it was sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. [ No, no!”] If such a 
provision was not in the Bill, he pre- 
sumed the promoters would have no 
objection to insert it, for the public 
safety ; for no local authority could now 
raise a loan without the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. The tem- 
porary use of a public fund for the 
purpose of assisting private enterprise 
would, in this case, be a special means 
of encouraging self-respect among the 
working classes of this country ; and, 
even if losses were incurred in some 
cases, the broad general benefit to the 
working classes would be large enough 
to compensate for such losses. This was 
more than the Bill of private Members, 
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becauseit was almost identical in language 
with a Bill introduced years ago, which 
had since been accepted and approved of 
by the Leaders of the Unionist Party. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] From that point of 
view,- this discussion was of far more 
importance than would be one on the 
ordinary Bill of a private Member. The 
general provisions of this Bill were made 
clear to the country at the time of and 
before the late General Election ; and 
the verdict of the country generally, not- 
withstanding the instance of Stockton- 
on-Tees, was in favour of this, among 
other Measures of social amelioration 
which the country expected to be passed 
by the majority it had elected. [‘ Hear, 
-hear!”| He appealed to the House to 
|pass the Bill, not as it stood, but with 
such alterations as would meet the objec- 
tions urged, and so secure for the better 
disposed amongst the toilers of the 
country the best guarantee of stability 
—a well-secured if humble home, thus 
giving effect to that magnificent saying 
of John Bright, “that the glory of 
England consists in the happiness of 
her cottage homes.” [Cheers.] 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said, he 
was the successor of Mr. Wrightson, the 
original author of the Bill, which had 
therefore received special consideration 
in the constituency. From the first he 
had opposed the Bill as being wrong in 
principle. He did not wish to make this 
a Party question; he would rather 
discuss on its merits a Bill which would 
have far-reaching consequences ; but if 
anyone was responsible for the Bill being 
regarded as a Party Measure it was Mr. 
Wrightson, who had stated in a speech 
in London that the subject had been 
taken up as one likely to attract the 
working classes. Until quite recently, 
as was well known, he was a working 
man, and it was only within the last 
few years that he had been able to earn 
his livelihood apart from physical labour. 
He therefore stood there to support any 
Measure, no matter which side it came 
from, in favour of the working classes. 
He did not think, however, that this 
Measure was of that kind. As onewho had 
been a member of the Stockton Corpo- 
ration for 13 years, he could say, speak- 
ing from experience, that there was a 
great possibility if that Measure was 
passed into law that jobbery would 
become a very dangerous feature in’ 
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municipalities. That Bill was not re- 
garded favourably in his own consti- 
tuency, and the reason was due to the 
fact that the Corporation of Stockton 
had entered into several schemes of 
trading during the past twenty years. 
On one of these they had lost £22,000, 
and upon another £6,000, making | 
£28,000, and equal to a charge on the | 
rateable value of 4s. in the pound. It | 
was, he was convinced, a mistake for | 
public bodies to enter into trading enter- | 
prises, because, if they found themselves | 


losing money they were obliged to go on | 
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25 years employed in the same works, 
but the fact remained that all working 
men were subject to a week or a fort- 
night’s notice, and what might be the 
result under this Bill? They might be 
thrown adrift with a house upon their 
hands, and not be able to sell or sub-let 
it. Why should such conditions be im- 
posed on the working classes who under- 
took to purchase their houses under the 
Bill? Again, the local authority had 
power, after serving notice, to call upon 
the owner to put his house in proper 
sanitary condition to the satisfaction of 


losing, whereas a trading company could | such local authority, and if this was not 
go into liquidation or be reconstituted. | done, the sanitary authority had power 
He maintained, therefore, that it was a| to sell the house. That was against the 
mistake for public bodies to enter into | general law at the present time, because, 
trading concerns. Advanced Radical | under the general law, the owner had the 
though he was, he held that there was | right to take the Corporation or sanitary 
another side to the question, and a most | authority before the magistrate to decide 
serious one for the poorer classes of the | whether the demand was a fair one or 





community. In his own town, they had | 
hundreds of working men summoned 
before the magistrate to make up losses 
incurred in these trading concerns. 
Therefore, it was not altogether an 
advantage to confer responsibilities upon 
municipalities in matters of this kind. 
How would the Bill apply? In his own 
borough, according to Clause 2, the 
borrowing powers were limited to one- 
eighth of the rateable value in urban 
districts or boroughs. Now, in Stockton- 
on-Tees, the population was 54,000, and 
the rateable value £177,000. One- 
eighth of this sum would be £22,000, 
and if out of it they lent to persons who 
were anxious to become owners the 
sum of £150, which was the maximum, 
they would only benefit for the first year 
147 persons. That was a very small 
number to benefit out of the large popu- 
lation of Stockton-on-Tees. In that 
town he knew of large numbers of 
working men who year by year bought 
their own houses. They could, by 
depositing even so small a sum as £20, 
buy houses of from £200 to £240 value, 
and that without any vexatious restric- 
tions, the balance remaining on mort- 
gage at 4} per cent. [Jronicai cheers. | 
But this Bill did not state what interest 
the Corporation should charge, and they 
might, to cover their expenses, charge 4 
per cent. Take the provision which pre- 
vents the sub-letting or re-letting of 
houses. He did not deny that there 
were working men who had been 20 and 
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not. Under Clause 5, too, in the event 
of the death of the owner, the Corpora- 
tion, within 12 months thereafter, would 
have the power of ordering a re-sale of 
the house. In the ordinary case of a 
house acquired through a building society, 
a man could devise his house to his 
family, but under this Measure he would 


be prevented from doing so. 
*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN: The 
hon. Member is under a mistake. There 


is a provision in the Bill that all sales 
shall be subject to rules to be framed by 
the Local Government Board. 


Hon. MemBers: What are they? 


Mr. SAMUEL, continuing, was afraid 
the hon. Member had not read the clause 
to which he was referring. It was clear, 
according to Clause 4, Subsection 5, that 
there was a power of transferring the 
house, not to a workman, but to a business 
man or any person who might think fit to 
come forward and purchase the property. 
The Bill did not prevent anyone from 
purchasing the property on the death of 
a borrower, and there would be cases in 
which property would have to be sold at 
serious loss to the family. Why should 
there be any limitation of the Bill to 
men earning £3 a week? A _ family 
earning more than that might be in a 
worse and more deserving position than 
another family earning less. In this 
respect the Bill was not devised in the 
interests of the community at large. 
Under this Bill favouritism would be 
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shown in the selection of borrowers, be-| workmen would join together and build 
cause the number would necessarily be|in rows. Even in London houses could 
limited by the restriction placed upon| be built in blocks at the rate of £60 a 
the lending power of the local authority. | room, as he knew from experience gained 
In Middlesbrough and Stockton com-|in connection with a company which 
panies were being formed with the ob-| had expended a million sterling in build- 
ject of buying land, erecting houses, ing blocks of houses to accommodate 
and selling them to workmen under this; working men. He did not agree with 
Bil]; and some of the promoters of these some speakers that when a Corporation 








companies were members of the Cor- 
porations. |The companies would hand 
houses over to working men, some of 


whom, in a short time, would be com- | 


pelled to sell them. He should vote 
against the Bill because he believed that 
it would be fraught with great danger 
to the Municipalities of the country. 

Mr. WALTER MORRISON (Skip- 
ton) said, he wished to state some reasons 
why he should vote against the Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean looked forward to the 
Municipalities and other local authori- 
ties becoming owners of land, and of 
workmen’s houses upon it on a large 
scale; but on the other hand, he and 
others looked forward to workmen’s 
houses being owned by the occupiers. 
Let it be assumed that a Corporation 
possessed a large number of houses occu- 
pied by the Corporation tenants: when 
the elections came round, there would 
be agitation for the reduction of rents; 
and, if these were below market value, 
there would be competition for houses 
when they were vacant, and the prac- 
tical result would be agitation and cor- 
ruption in connection with Municipal 
elections. The hon. Member for Stockton 
had told them of mistakes made by the 
Corporation of which he was a member. 

Mr. SAMUEL: That was before I 
was a member of it. |Laughter and 
‘*hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. MORRISON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must admit that those mistakes were 
made in connection with very different 
matters from that of advancing money 
to working men to enable them to build 
their own dwellings. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Many hon. Members grumbled at the 
limit of £150, and he presumed that that 
sum had been put in the Bill because 
they who lived in the country knew that 
they could build a four-roomed cottage 
for £200. They could build them cheaper 
than that in the provinces by building 
in rows, and he had no doubt that under 
the provisions of the Bill, a number of 


| bought land the price would be greater, 
,as he thought local authorities were in- 
|telligent enough to buy land under as 
favourable conditions, and to make as 
good bargains as individual working men. 
Local authorities would also be able to 
look forward to the probable movements 
of trade for five or ten years, and sup- 
posing that some special trade came to an 
end, owing to some change in the manu- 
facture or otherwise, they would, at the 
end of those periods he had mentioned, 
have received five or ten years’ repay- 
ments of their loan, and would be in a 
good position to sell if necessary. How- 
ever, he was not very much enamoured 
of that system of making advances for 
the benefit of private individuals; it was 
a tendency that ought to be watched 
with considerable apprehension ; but at 
the same time, for the reasons he had 
given, it was his intention to vote against 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, he heartily approved of the prin- 
ciple of working men becoming owners 
of their own houses, and for that reason 
he dissented from the Amendment. 
What they were discussing now was, not 
the objections of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as against this Bill generally, but his 
objection as placed on the Paper in the 
form of his Amendment. In _ that 
Amendment he expressed his disapproval 
of private property in land—it practi- 
cally came to that—and he ventured to 
think the House ought not to accept an 
Amendment which advocated the muni- 
cipalisation of land. That was only the 
thin end of the wedge for the national- 
isation of land. For that reason he dis- 
approved of the Amendment, and should 
have to vote against it. On the other 
hand, he could not say that he entirely 
approved of the Bill, for the reasons 
he had stated in the Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper, but, which, owing 
to the forms of the House, he would not 
be able to move. That Amendment 
was: ‘‘ That no Bill to enable persons to 
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vantage.’’ While he welcomed any 
proposal which would enable working 
men to own their houses, he disap- 
proved of a proposal such as that con- 
tained in this Bill, which would increase 
local taxation. He took exception to this 
Bill on that ground, and on that ground 
chiefly. He agreed with the Mem- 


ber for Sheffield, that local authorities | 


did run some risk of increasing their 
rates when they embarked on the con- 


struction of waterworks and gasworks | 


and other great municipal undertakings, 
but he ventured to think that was 
rather an argument why, in these days 


of agricultural depression, they should | 


abstain from increasing those risks in 
other directions. He ventured to 
think that hon. Members who repre- 
sented agricultural constituencies, on 
whichever side of the House they sat, 
would not at all agree with any proposal 
which had a _ tendency to increase 
the burdens on _ the ratepayers, 
which were, even now, too heavy to be 
borne. He gathered that his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Mon- 
mouth seemed to object to any applica- 
tion of the Ashbourne Act to this coun- 
try, because, as he understood him, the 
two cases of England and Ireland were 
totally dissimilar. He spoke under cor- 
rection, but he thought there were many 
cases in Ireland in which a working man 
could borrow money under the Ash- 
bourne Act, and buy a house and small 
piece of land. If that were so, he did 
not see why they should not have the 
same system in England. If it was 
good enough for Ireland it ought to be 
good enough for this country. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire entirely accepted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. 
He imagined, from what he said, that 
he entirely sympathised with State 
socialism, or municipalised socialism. 
He ventured to think that it was un- 
fortunate that thereshould bea gentleman 
of his importance, and who spoke with 
authority on that side of the House, 
who should identify himself with State or 
municipalised socialism, because he could 
not help thinking that that was most 
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buy or build their houses on the guaran- 
tee of and partly at the cost of the local 
rates, can be satisfactory if it involves an 
increase of local taxation for private ad- 
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unpopular in the country generally. In 
the part of the country he represented, 
he knew very well that that kind of 
sentiment would be repudiated generally. 
On the other hand, there was a very 
strong feeling in favour of increasing the 
| number of freeholders, and of not throw- 
ing any obstacle in the way of creating 
small freehold properties, and enabling 
‘men to own their houses. The 
|reason why he thought this Bill would 
| increase the burden of the rates was, that 
not only were the local rates mortgaged 
under various clauses of the Bill, but a 
very heavy expenditure must also be in- 
curred every year in carrying out the 
provisions of the Bill, and in seeing that 
they were properly looked after. It 
might be argued that this would be a 
very small matter indeed, and no doubt 
| the framers of the Bill had not in their 
minds the difficulties of working it in 
agricultural and rural constituencies as 
a whole. If they examined the Bill they 
would see that the framers had had no 
practical experience of the working of 
local bodies in agricultural constituen- 
cies. If they had known anything of 
Rural District Couneils they would not 
have proposed to give them power to put 
this Bill into force. If a Rural District 
Council chose to adopt the Bill and to 
lend money, it would not have the re- 
sponsibility of feeling that the rates of 
the whole district would be liable for 
any default of expenditure under the 
Act. For under the Bill it was specially 
provided that in the case of rural dis- 
tricts the expenses should be special 
expenses under the Public Health Act of 
1875. That meant that the Council could 
charge the whole expense to the particular 
parish that made the application. If 
the representative of a particular parish 
applied for something to be done in his 
parish under the Public Health Act, 
the general feeling of the Council or 
Rural Sanitary Authority always had 
been to agree at once, because they had 
felt it was no concern of theirs, for the 
whole expense would not fall upon the 
district generally but simply upon the 
particular parish. Theconsequence would 
be that, if the representative of a parish 
wished to put the provisions of this Billinto 
force, the Council would agree to it, and 
the parish would be saddled with a large 
extra and special expense without there 
being practically any safeguard in the 
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matter. To his mind that was a 
very dangerous provision indeed, and 
it only showed how the authors of 
the Bill had not fully considered the 
Bill as it applied to rural districts. 
He would remind the House that under 
certain clauses of the Bill a rural sani- 
tary authority would have to undertake 
duties of such extent and character, in 
order to carry out the requirements of 
the Measure, that it would be necessary 
for them to appoint a special officer for 
the purpose possessing the qualifications 
‘ of an architect, and to properly carry out 
the provisions of the Bill in small rural 
districts, local taxation would have to be 
increased. He could not vote for the 
Amendment, for the reasons he had 
already stated, on the ground that it in- 
creased local rates. He hoped he should 
have the support of hon. Members from 
both sides of the House. It had been 
truly said that at the present moment 
the rates upon land and houses in rural 
districts were already too heavy, and, 
though desirable to legislate in the 
direction of the Bill, the House ought 
not in the existing state of agricultural 
depression, to sanction any Bill which 
would in the slightest degree tend to 
increase these local burdens. 

*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON (Wilts, 
Cricklade) said, he regarded the Measure 
as a desirable one from many points of 
view. That some such Measure was 
earnestly desired by the country there 
could be no possible doubt, and the best 
way of meeting that desire for the bene- 
fit of the working classes would be to 
apply the policy of the Ashbourne Acts 
to England. Under those Acts the Ex- 
chequer had lost little or nothing, and if 
he thought there was any probability 
that local authorities would sustain any 
substantial loss under this Bill. he should 
vote against, instead of for it. The 
Measure was not only desired by the 
country, but it was one which satisfied, 
in its main principles, every condition 
which ought to guide the House in pass- 
ing legislation of this kind. The objects 
of the Bill were not so much to provide 
better habitations for working nen as to 
enable them to become owners of their 
own holdings, and thus to strengthen 
their attachment to their homes. The 
Bill would also cultivate thrift among 
workmen, but what were workmen to do 
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now if they wanted to make an invest- 
ment? It was difficult for them to do 
so with confidence and safety outside 
the Post Office Savings Bank. They all 
knew that Building Societies had not 
provided the working classes with ade- 
quate security fur their savings, and it 
was, therefore, desirable to provide them 
with a form of investment which would 
secure them some return in a tangible 
form for the money they had saved. 
It had been said that the Bill was 
of a Socialist character, but he believed 
its effect would be in a contrary 
direction, and that one of the main 
reasons on which the objections to 
it were founded was that the Bill was really 
of an anti-Socialist character. He would 
admit at once that he did not think this 
was a Bill which would benefit the great 
majority of the working classes, because, 
in his opinion, it was a Bill of which 
advantage would be taken by that class of 
people who were able to do something to 
help themselves. At present there was no 
reasonable opportunity for a workman 
in either rural or urban districts to secure 
a house for himself. For many years 
past Parliament had endeavoured to en- 
courage Building Societies, but from his 
experience of those societies five per cent. 
would be the usual rate charged for 
advances, in addition to which the mem- 
bers ran the risk of having a levy put 
on in addition to their monthly 
contributions. He did not wish to say 
anything against Building Societies, 
but were he a working man _ he 
would have nothing to do with them 
in the way of borrowing. The Bill might 
not be perfect in all its details, but looked 
at from a practical standpoint, he was 
bound to say that it was one of the most 
business-like Bills he had ever seen. It 
would not involve local authorities in any 
substantial risk, because the first con- 
dition of any advance was that the 
workman himself should find 25 per 
cent. of the purchase money. For those 
and other reasons, he hoped the Bill 
would pass into law after Amendment 
in Committee, because it would be the 
means of benefiting that section of the 
working classes which, was the most 
thrifty, independent, and _ self-reliant, 
and would enable them to acquire what 
should be a reasonable object of any man’s 
desire—namely, the ownership of the 
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house which formed his home. As he 
had already said, this could be done: 
without risk either to the ratepayer or 
the taxpayer, and he cordially joined the 
mover of the Bill in expressing the hope 
that it would be speedily passed into 
law. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had admitted that this Bill could 
not benefit the large majority of the 
working classes, and yet, during the last 
election, the Bill was hawked about as 
being one that would benefit the whole 
of the working classes of the United 
Kingdom. He rose for the purpose of 
saying that, at all events so far as his 
constituents were concerned, not one 
single man would be benefited under the 
provisions of the Bill. In the first placethe 
house that could be purchased for £200 fora 
working man was altogether non-existent 
in the borough he represented. The 
houses there, as in so many other places, 
were tenement houses, in which a large 
number of families lived. He wanted to 
say one word as to the power of purchas- 
ing the leasehold interest before he came 
to the freehold interest. In the West of 
England the system of land tenure largely 
prevailing was that of life leases, and he 
was confident that the large majority of 
these leases that were running would be 
estimated to be worth, from the pur- 
chasing point of view, much less than 70 
years purchase, which was the minimum 
limit contained in the Bill. Further 
than that, these houses were so decayed 
and dilapidated, and in such an un- 
sanitary condition, that, under Clause 1 
of the Bill, no local authority, in districts 
such as he was speaking of, would be 
warranted in making an advance. It was 
expressly, and very wisely, provided that 
unless the house was in a sanitary con- 
dition, the local authority should not 
make an advance. Section 5 authorised 
local authorities to make an advance for 
the purpose of enabling a working man 
to build his house, always providing that 
he himself was the owner of the site. 
Again, as regarded his constituents, this 
would render the Act mere waste paper. 
The site was not available at all. They 
had in Devonport a manorial system of 
domination the worst in the Kingdom— 
so much so, that until two years ago, 
not one single acre of land had ever been 
granted by the manorial lord for the 
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purpose of working men’s houses being 
erected. Two years ago, as the outcome 
of many years of agitation, two acres of 
land were conceded for the purpose, but 
what was the price that was demanded} 
£1,200 an acre, and that for the very 
worst land in the place. Since then 
another concession had been made. A 
further plot of land adjoining the par- 
ticular plot to which he had alluded, had 
been granted, and when he said that the 
price for that second plot was no less 
than £2,400 per acre, hon. Members 
would, he thought, allow him to say that. 
they had a system of manorial domination 
that could not be matched in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. When 
these two acres of land were granted, 
the buildings were carried on on a sort 
of co-operative principle. The working 
men themselves set to work, and 
they arranged that these houses should 
be built for £260. That was on 
land at the rate of £1,200 an acre, 
and when they came to balance the thing 
up they found the venture had not been 
a financial success. It followed natur- 
ally that, if a house could not be built 
and declared a financial success tor 
£260 in Devonport, the Bill was worth- 
less for that purpose. He might quote 
one other case, which occurred only 4 
fortnight ago. The Corporation of 
Devonport desired to buy the only avail- 
able quay which existed, from which they 
could cart the offal and refuse of the 
town. A Local Government Inquiry 
had just been held, and it was there 
stated on behalf of the manorial lord 
that his main objection to the sale of 
this land was the introduction of a 
foreign owner in the midst of his pro- 
perty. Ifthe Corporation of the Borough 
had such a difficulty in getting land, 
how was it possible for working men, in 
such a place, to acquire land at a price 
which would enable them to erect resi- 
dences in conformity with the conditions 
of this Bill? This Bill was intended to 
be the antidote to overcrowding and to 
insanitary dwellings. It had been proved 
conclusively that Devonport was one of 
the most overcrowded places in England, 
and yet this Bill would be worthless to 
that place. He freely admitted that in 
certain districts no doubt the Bill would 
have a beneficial effect, but it would not 
benefit the majority of the working 
classes. In fact, the large majority of 
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the working classes would derive no 
benefit whatever under this Bill. Per- 
sonally, he was in favour of something 
very much stronger as regarded urban 
districts at all everits. Powers of com- 
pulsory purchase should be given to 
municipalities to acquire land at a fair 
price, and then they would have no 
repetition of what was going on in 
Devonport, of working men being com- 
pelled to buy land at £2,400 an acre on 
which to erect their residences. As far 
as this Bill was concerned, if it was to 
be operative at all in his constituency, 
the financial limitations must be con- 
siderably enlarged, and when it reached 
the Committee stage—for he had no 
doubt it would reach that stage and be 
passed—he should deem it his duty, in 
the interests of his constituency, to move 
Amendments to increase the financial 
limitations so that they might be able 
to get some benefit from it. He had no 
intention of opposing the Bill, but the 
sum might be increased by £60 or £70. 
Then his constituency might get some 
benefit ; but, as at present framed, the 
Bill would be altogether inoperative so 
far as they were concerned. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON (Staf- 
ford, Handsworth) said, that probably the 
most interesting speech they had had dur- 
ing the Debate was from the Member for 
Stockton, who was, as he informed them, 
well acquainted with the working of 
municipalities and with the wants and 
desires of the working man. He gave 
them some very interesting details of his 
own experience, and then he came to the 
question of the Bill, though he very 
carefully kept off the question of the 
Amendment, and never alluded to it at 
all. It seemed to him that nearly all 
the objections mentioned by the hon. 
Member could very easily be removed in 
Committee. They were objections to 
details, and really the sort of thing that 
ought to be done in Committee, and not 
on the Debate for the Second Reading. 
One thing had struck him very much. 
He supposed the hon. Member was very 
much in favour of the Local Government 
Bill passed by his own side. Before this 
Bill was passed, so much was said in 
praise of it that all sorts of extravagant 
expectations were aroused, We were 


told that it would lead to a sort of 
millenium, and that our local authorities 
would be the pride of the whole world, 
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but now we were told by the hon. Mem- 
ber that jobbery was prevalent in these 
assemblies. 

Mr. SAMUEL denied that he said 
this. What he said was that if power 
was given to buy and sell houses there 
would be a tendency to jobbery. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON said, 
he accepted the correction, but it did not 
affect his point. The hon. Member told 
them land was much too dear and the 
expense of transferring it too great. But 
the hon. Member found great fault with 
certain individuals who proposed in their 
private capacity to buy land and resell it 
to working men—a proceeding which 
would save much expense—because some 
of these individuals were members of 
the Corporation of the Borough, and he 
suggested that members of Corporations 
could not be trusted to buy land and sell 
it under the conditions of the Act. For 
one acquainted with the subject the hon. 
Member’s arguments against the Bill 
had been weak. Some years ago he was 
well acquainted with a shrewd old gen- 
tleman in London, a dealer in old curio- 
sities, and he asked him what he invested 
his money in. He replied, “ In leasehold 
houses belonging to the working classes. 
That is the only way in which I can 
get a clear 7 per cent.” At present he 
might not get quite so much, but no 
man in his senses would invest money in 
that property unless he could get a good 
return. The cost of collection was great, 
and there were bad debts and large ex- 
penses for repairs, etc. No doubt a work- 
man who owned his own house could 
keep it more cheaply in repair than 
anyone else, and if there was a return 
of 7 per cent. he wanted the man who 
lived in the house to have it himself. 
The hon. Member for Haddingtonshire 
asked who would buy these houses. In 
his own constituency—particularly in 
one district—a large number of working 
men, without the assistance of a Bill like 
this, had acquired their own houses, and 
a great many, if they had the facilities 
proposed in the Bill, would soon be 
owners of them. He was glad the Bill 
was intended to better the well-to-do 
artisan. In his own constituency, where 
there were 18,000 or 19,000 voters, 
there was a large number of well-to-do 
artisans. With regard torisking capital, 





surely the risk of buying land and 
building houses on it was enormously 


| 
| 
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greater than the risk of lending money; Mr. J. BURNS, continuing, said, 


with a margin of 25 per cent. The right|that may be, he had not vet h 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean | Be Biase Haws wae beet: 


urged that the freehold of land ought | ard bows 1 oe -* 
to be vested in the local authorities who|™ at wou appen under this Bill 
lent the money, for the reason that, if |‘ regard to the large block tenement 
the land increased in value, the benefit dwellings which were to be found in 
of the increase ought to go to those| the East-end of London as well as in 
authorities. He himself differed entirely, | Glasgow and Edinburgh. If that class 
for this reason, the person who made the|of house accommodation could not be 
gain ought to be the person who ran the | brought within the scope of the Bill— 
risk. Who ran the risk? Before the, and he did not believe it could be—it 
local authority ran any risk at all|seemed to him that the authors of the 
the 25 per cent. of money advanced | Measure had neglected to apply it to the 
by the working man was entirely gone, | very persons who ought to be the first to 
and, not only this, but whatever had receive the assistance of the State 
been paid in the way of annual in-|through the medium of the local 
stalments. It was said that an eighth| authority. He opposed the Bill lock, 
part of the rateable value of the district | stock, and barrel, because it would do 


was not enough. This Bill must be! 
considered, to a certain extent, in the 
light of an experiment, and as soon as | 
the eighth had been exhausted, he was 
quite sure that that House—which did 
not, like the Medes and Persians, make 
any law which “altereth not”—would, on 
the representation of the local authority, 
extend the amount to be lent. He 
heartily supported the Bill. He believed 
it was ardently desired, and was an 
honest attempt to solve a great subject, 
and he should vote for it with a clear 
conscience. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he noticed by the tone of the Debate 
that the House of Commons on both 
sides was practically agreed as to the 
necessity for improving the housing ac- 
commodation of the skilled and unskilled 
among the working classes. The differ- 
ence between them all was as to the 
means and methods by which that de- 
sirable object could be brought about, 
and the Gentlemen who had spoken in 
favour of the Bill had, in his opinion, 
attached too much importance to the 
residential condition of the particular 
constituencies that they happened to or 
not represent, and, unfortunately for the 
largest residential part of this country, | 
namely, London, he had not seen a 
London Member’s name on the back of 
the Bill, nor the name of an hon. Mem- 
ber representing districts of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, or Belfast, where the condi-. 
tions were similar to those in London. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk): There is 
the name of a Glasgow Member on the | 
back of the Bill. 


Sir H. Meysey-Thompson, “| 


| province of this Bill. 


no good. It helped the wrong people in 


| the wrong way, and if he wanted any 


proof of that statement he had only to 


|refer to the remark of the hon. Gentle- 
/man (Mr. Hopkinson), who said that 


the Bill would help those who were able to 
help themselves. That was just the reason 
why he should vote against the Bill. If 
State asistance was to be granted, it 


ought to be given to the very poorest 


first, and they would not come within the 
He objected toa 
local authority under bad financial con- 
ditions advancing money on the terms 


laid down in the Bill, and he believed 


the House of Commons would do more 
good if they were to strike the shackles 
off the building and housing conditions 
under which local authorities and large 
private companies had to bring them- 
selves. He would, as a last resource, 
support the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke), because 
he believed that in any transaction of 
the kind, under no circumstances should 
the community which advanced the 
money allow the freehold to pass out of 
its hands. He objected to the Bill also 
because it was inquisitorial. But the 


chief objection he had to the Bill was, 


that it asked from the average working 
man a deposit of £40 or £50. How 
many artisans or unskilled labourers 
could deposit such a sum as that required? 


In a large assemblage of these workers 


they would not find more than five per 


‘cent. who would beable to comply with the 
conditions required—[“ Hear, hear! ”— 


and those that could would be put to great 
sacrifices, and those who would be able 
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to invest such a sum had already good in-| employment was more general than was 
vestments in friendly societies, building|assumed by Members opposed to the 
societies, and trade unions. The in-| Bill. He knew the conditions of en- 
quisitorial conditions laid down as to| gineering employment ; and he ventured 
sub-letting, etc., would make it abso-| to say that it was only 10 or 12 per cent. 
lutely impossible for the men to make/of the skilled artisans employed in the 
the necessary regular payments, and/|shipbuilding yards on the Clyde that 
they would have to choose between|had that continuity of employment 
sacrificing the friendly societies, or trade| which the hon. Member claimed for 
unions, or abandoning their payments.|everybody. Take his own particular 
Another strong reason why he was|district, Battersea, in which workers 
opposed to the Bill was that it would} had as much permanency of employment 
interfere with municipal agencies for|as was possible in London. He had 
housing the poor, which were doing} seen the overseer of the Parish of Bat- 
more good in that direction than the|tersea that morning and had learned 
Bill could ever hope to achieve. Then|that in that constituency of 13,000 
the Bill limited the advance to be made | voters 3,000 voters and 1,000 non-voters 
for the purchase of a house to £200. | moved every vear. Take the case also 
He asked any London Member, repre-|of the Shaftesbury estate in his con- 
senting an industrial constituency, such |stituency, where a sturdy, sober, edu- 
as Camberwell, Walworth, and Ber-| cated community occupied 1,200 houses. 
mondsey, whether he knew of any house|Of that number only 230 had bought 
that could be had for £200 or less, except | their houses ; and even that number had 
the sort of house that ought to be pulled | diminished to 80 and would still further 
down? The Bill would apply to such|diminish. The fact was that when a 
towns as Oldham, and Bolton, where he; man had work in Chelsea he liked to 
was glad to say 25 per cent. of the/live in Chelsea; and when he had work 
workers had through . co-operative|in Battersea he liked to live in Batter- 
agencies purchased their own houses. | sea ; and he will not buy a house in any 
| Ministerial cheers.| Yes, but they had| district when, perhaps, next month, 
done that in a far better way than the | owing to the fluctuation of employment, 
way proposed in the Bill. [Opposition| he would have to break up his home, 
cheers.| They had done it, not by/|sell his house at a loss and transfer his 
breaking down the incorruptibility of | goods and chattels elsewhere. The fact 
our Municipal life, but by their| was Capitalism had made the labourer 
own subscriptions. Workers in large|a nomad. The Municipality must 
cities where employment fluctuated so| provide him a home. The case of 
much, could not pay down a deposit of | Nottingham furnished a striking argu- 
£50, and could never hope to pay off|ment against the Bill. When the lace 
£200, however long the period for|trade declined at Nottingham, 1,000 
paying the instalments might be ex-| workers removed down to Woolwich, 
tended. But the chief defect of the Bill | where a new Nottingham had grown up. 
was that it was based on permanency of | If these men had owned their houses at 
employment. No such permanency | Nottingham they would have to part 
existed. It made a man’s house his de-| with them at a considerable loss. Some 
termining factor in seeking employment, ; Members might say that they could take 
and that was a great mistake. Of| up houses at Woolwich, but they might 
course, they would all like to have their | be compelled to leave Woolwich as they 
own houses, and to live under their own | had been compelled to leave Nottingham 
fig trees ; but what they had got to do|and go to some other part of the coun- 
in forming schemes for the rehousing of |try. What the House had got to do 
the poor was to encourage within reason- | was to throw on the local authorities the 
able limits the ‘mobility of labour, and | work of seeing that well-built and sani- 
not to put any obstacle in the way of a|tary houses were erected by private 
man securing employment 10 or 15 miles| builders, and where this could not 
away from his present residence. One|be done they must build them- 
hon. Member on the Government Benches | selves. At any rate he as a working 
had said that in Glasgow permanency of!man, as one who lived himself in a 
| 
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tenement house which he shared with 
two other families, as the representa- 
tive of the Shaftesbury estate, where the 
object of the Bill had been tried and 
failed ; because the Bill established 
Socialism without security to the muni- 
cipality, and Communism in liability 
and not in ownership, and because it 
was a vote-catching dodge from begin- 
ning to end, he would do his best to de- 
feat the Bill. 

Mr. W. L. SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings) supported the Bill in a maiden 
speech. The Bill advanced a scheme in 
- which his constituents took a great in- 
terest. He believed it would greatly 
benefit the working classes by facilitating 
their acquisition of the houses in which 
they dwelt—an object he had supported 
for many years and had advocated on 
public platforms, The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean had twitted 
Conservative Members on advocating 
Socialistic legislation. He was not one 
of those who was frightened at the name 
of Socialism. There was much Socialism 
in the system of Government under 
which we lived. Our Poor Law system 
was a species of Socialism. The Bill 
proposed to help those who helped them- 
selves, and was not in any way opposed 
to that spirit of individualistic effort 
which had brought this country to the 
great position she occupied. Such a 
scheme as this had been advocated by 
prominent Members of the Government ; 
and there was nothing surprising in the 
fact that it was supported by Conserva- 
tive Members, for they had always given 
their assistance to any Measure which 
tended to benefit the working classes. 
But he confessed he was surprised that 
hon. Members opposite should offer such 
uncompromising opposition to the Bill, 
as they had constituted themselves the 
special champions of the working classes. 
He believed that by increasing the num- 
ber of workers who lived in their own 
houses they would do much to induce 
the working classes to realise their re- 
sponsibility as citizens ; they would do a 
good deal towards preserving those Con- 
servative instincts which as the recent 
General Election proved, existed among 
the working classes ; and would destroy 
the pernicious influence of the unscrupu- 
lous agitator and demagogue. 


Mr. J. Burns. 
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Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
they had had an interesting and he 
hoped what would prove to be a very 
useful Debate upon a very important 
subject. The Government approached 
the consideration of the Bill in cordial 
sympathy with the object of the hon. 
Member by whom it was introduced— 
namely, to assist the working man to 
become the possessor of the house in 
which he dwelt. He was glad to say 
that there were many happy homes 
amongst the working classes of this 
country, but there were also thousands 
of homes which, in spite of our boasted 
civilisation, were miserable and wretched 
in the extreme. If they desired to see 
the homes of the people comfortable, the 
greatest guarantee they could have of 
the existence of such a state of things 
was that the people should possess the 
houses in which they lived. The main 
object of the Bill was to secure that end ; 
and therefore he believed that Members 
on both sides would, with few excep- 
tions, unite in promoting it. But ‘they 
must not allow themselves in this matter 
to be guided or run away. with by senti- 
ment alone. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They 
must remember that what was proposed 
in the Bill was an entirely new experi- 
ment in legislation, and, that being so, 
they must proceed in the matter with 
becoming caution. One of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a solution of this 
question was that, to a man who lived 
by the wages he earned, a house of which 
he was the owner might possibly become 
an encumbrance instead of a boon unless 
it were within reach of the place of his 
employment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
might point, in illustration, to large dis- 
tricts in the county of Essex where land 
had become derelict, and he asked the 
House to realise the position that would 
exist in that county if the labourers 
had, under such a Bill as this, become 
the owners of the hundreds, indeed he 
might say the thousands, of cottages 
which were now abandoned. Another 
objection to be considered was—as had 
been pointed out—that it was quite pos- 
sible under the Bill for local taxation to 
be increased for the advantage of private 
individuals. [‘‘ Hear, hear.!’’] He 
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would, however, point out, as to the 
‘danger of increasing the rates, that they 
had the guarantee that the purchaser 
would in all cases have to pay down a 
quarter of the amount ; and they had 
the example of Ireland, which was cer- 
tainly very encouraging, for under the 
Acts for advancing money in somewhat 
similar circumstances in that country 
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character had been pointed out in its 
provisions calling for careful considera- 
tion. Though Bills dealing with the 
same question had often been laid on 
the Table the principle of them had 
never been Debated at any length be- 


fore, and the recommendation he had to 
make was, believing that it would hasten 


there were no serious arrears outstand-|the passage of a really workable and 


ing. He was inclined to think that the 
rate of interest on advances ought to be 
fixed, or at all events the conditions on 
which advances were to be made should 





be laid down in the Bill so as to insure | 


practical Measure, to read the Bill a 
second time and refer it to a Select 
Committee. 

*Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leices- 
ter) supported the Second Reading, 


that the local authorities who made the |although he admitted that the Bill 


advances should be secured against loss. | bristled with defects. 


It should also be a condition that the 
local authorities should not make those 
advances except in circumstances which 
afforded reasonable ground for belief 
that there would be no loss. If these 
Amendments were made in the Bill the 
objection that local taxation would be 
increased for the benefit of individuals 
would be greatly reduced. 
matter worthy of great consideration 
was that the Bill proposed to assist the 
purchaser, not only to a house, but to 
land for a house. It seemed to him there 


were objections to such a course. One 
of two things would happen. Either 


the erection of the houses would be left 
in the hands of individuals, when the 
buildings would probably be inefficient 
in character ; or else there would have 
to be constant supervision of the erection 
by the local authorities, with the result 
that the expenses would be enormous. 
He agreed that when any legislation was 
finally passed it would be desirable that 
the title of the houses should be regis- 
tered in such a manner that the transfer 
of them could be readily made. Dealing 
with the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean he said 
that the main object of the Bill was to 
enable working men to become the 
owners of’ their homes. The reasons in 
support of this proposal were obvious to 
every hon. Member ; but the effect of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
would be entirely to defeat the main 
object of the Measure. On_ these 
grounds he would oppose the Amend- 
ment on behalf of the Government. 
The Government cordially supported the 
Second Reading of the Bill. [Cheers. | 
Many difficulties of a more or less serious 


Another | 


| 


|and better. 





Some might say 
that this was the embodiment of Social- 
ism, and others might allege that it was 
anti-Socialism. He did not care 
whether it was the one or the other if 
the Measure effected something to make 
the homes of our working classes happier 
He was of opinion that the 
vast majority of working men would 
prefer that the freehold of their homes 
should be vested in themselves rather 
than in the local authorities. There 
were two safeguards against loss to the 
local authority making the advance. 
First, there was the thrift, care and 
forethought of the working man who 
had saved £50. Workmen knew their 
needs and what their prospects in 
a locality were, and they could judge 
whether there was a likelihood of 
their remaining in a locality or of 
soon leaving it. The lending authority 
could also form an idea as to whether or 
not a local industry was likely to be 
transitory or permanent. He could 
not see why the benefits of the Bill 
should not be extended to persons of 
eitlier sex with less than £150 a year. 
The Bill spoke of a prescribed scale of 
costs, but he could not find it. Unless 
the costs were a great deal less than 
the ordinary costs between solicitor and 
client, the Bill he thought would be 
almost inoperative. He hoped, there- 
fore, that a moderate scale of costs would 
be provided both for surveying and 
legal expenses. He calculated that the 
possible loss in interest which a locality 
might sustain, supposing every loan 
permitted under the Bill was made and 
none were repaid, would amount to a 
penny in the pound upon the annual 
rateable value of the district. 
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Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) thought that there was a 
general consensus of opinion in the 
House in favour of the objects of this 
Bill. When he was at the Local Govern- 
ment Board this Measure in a different 
shape was brought before Parliament, 
and he then stated his own opinion that 
it was desirable the House should give 
the Bill a Second Reading, approving its 
principle, and reserving for the Govern- 
ment and the House the fullest freedom 
as to the details. There were many 
questions which must be raised and 
settled before the Bill could be cast into 
a form which they might accurately 
describe as workable. It was not a 
large Bill; indeed it was to be an 
optional experiment ; and therefore he 
thought it was worth while that the 
House should see whether it could be 
made a safe Bill, so far as municipalities 
and the convenience of working men 
were concerned, in attaining the objects 
at which it aimed. He thought that 
the course which the Government had 
indicated was the wisest and best in the 
circumstances. He sympathised with 
the object of the Bill, and he was not 
prepared to vote against the Second 
Reading. He should like to see a Select 
Committee take the Measure in hand. 

*CotoneL HUGHES (Woowich), 
remarked, that building societies in the 
past had accomplished the purchase of a 
Jarge number of workmen’s houses. 
Probably a sum of £50,000,000 had 
been invested in this kind of property, 
and some of those societies had failed, not 
because there was anything wrong with 
the principles of the societies, but because 
they had gone beyond the legitimate scope 
of their business, engaged in land specula- 
tions or had dishonest officials. The Bill 
provided an admirable means of allowing 
working men to obtain money at a cheaper 
rate of interest. A large amount of 
money was waiting for investment at a 
cheap rate, and it could be used for the 
objects sketched in the Bill, which was 
worthy of all support. It would be 
necessary to lend more than £150 for 
housesin London. He hoped the houses 


would be built on freehold land, and he 
would like to see the reference to lease- 
hold struck out of the Clauses. 
leasehold 


The 
system discouraged thrift, 
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because the property built upon leasehold 
land was forfeited at the end of a certain 
period. 

Mr. J. KENYON (Lancashire, Bury) 
said, that the Lancashire Co-operative 
Stores, in similar districts to those 
referred to in the Bill, had built a 
number of houses for working men which 
had proved most successful. The houses 
had been well superintended during their 
building, and had been built of the best 
materials, and were fitted with every 
modern convenience, and he was sure 
that such buildings would be of great 
benefit to the working classes in manu- 
facturing districts. The Bill would, in 
his opinion, do much to secure the inde- 
pendence of working men. He was sure 
that he was only expressing the opinion 
of working men when he hailed with 
satisfaction the introduction of this 
Measure. In these circumstances, he 
should be glad to support the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) said, that he did not 
object to the principle of the Bill, but, 
having had a large experience in build- 
ing, he should like to say a few words 
with reference to the conditions which it 
was proposed to embody in this Measure. 
In all large towns it had been found that 
it was most economical to put one house 
on the top of another—that was to say, 
to build them in the form of flats. It 
would be far better that our artisans 
should live in flats, where they could be 
better accommodated, than if they lived 
in separate houses. He was afraid that 
the sum of £150, which the local autho- 
rities were to be empowered to advance 
towards the building of a cottage, would 
be found to be insufficient, because there 
were but few districts in which a 
cottage could be built for less 
than £220, including the site, with 
a garden attached. If the former sum 
only were to be advanced the local 
authorities might find themselves landed 
in the position of having a number of 
unfinished houses upon their hands. In 
many cases where landlords advanced 
money to builders, the former had to 
take over the partly-built houses, and had 
to finish them themselves, If the local 
authorities chose to guarantee the cost 
of building these houses under the 
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Labourers’ Dwellings Act, they might 
borrow the money at 2} instead of 3} per 
cent. The cost of building these houses 
ought not to be thrown upon the local 
rates if it could be avoided. He had 
heard it whispered that Her Majesty’s 
Government. were considering how they 
could best relieve local rates, and in that 
case they ought to avoid placing an extra 
burden upon them. Although the Bill 
was advocated and supported by the 
principal Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it had really been brought 
forward by a few private Members on 
the Unionist side of the House. Hedid 
not think that the Measure was going to 
do a very large amount of good. He 
should like to know why Her Majesty’s 
Government could not find time to bring 
in a Bill of this kind for themselves, 
which they might make a really good one. 
He was afraid that the present Measure 
was an unworkable one. In the first 
place the vast majority of the working 
men in this country had not £50 or £60 
to put down towards building their 
houses ; and even if some of them were 
able to provide the money, how were 
they to ensure themselves against the 
necessity of their having to remove in 
consequence of their work coming to an 
end in a particular locality ? 


Local Government Bill 


The House divided :—Ayes, 276; 
Noes, 91.—(Division List, No. 27.) 


Main Question proposed :— 


And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, and objection being taken to 
further proceeding :— 

*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked, on a point of order, 
whether it was possible for a Private 
Member to move the Closure after half- 
past five. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly it is. <A 
Division having commenced before half- 
past five, the next question in order may 
be put after that hour, and the Member 
in charge of the Bill may move that the 
question be now put, just as if he had 
done so a moment before half-past five. 
[‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. DALZIEL : On a point of order, 
Sir, may I ask whether it is competent 
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for an hon. Member to move the Closure 
of the question of reference to a Select 
Committee? — 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
question. The question on whicn the 
Motion was made is that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 


Question, “That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Main question put accordingly, and 
agreed to :—Bill read 2*. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee” (Sir Alfred Hickman); De- 
bate arising ; 

And, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday, 
13th March. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQOURS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COURT: OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. iy 


SUPPLY COMMITTEE (NAVY 
ESTIMATES). 
Adjourned Debate on going into 
Committee, further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF VOTERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 
G 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS)— |PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
(No. 2) BILL. BILL. 
Motion made that this Bill be read} Second Reading deferred till To- 
a Second time. morrow. 


*Toe SECRETARY To THE LOCAL| 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W.) 
RussEt1, Tyrone, 8.) said, that the Gov-| MOTIONS. 
ernment did not object to the Second) 
reading. Should the Bill reach the | erie 
Committee stage, however, he would | 
have to submit one or two drafting | TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME (SCOTLAND). 
Amendments. The purpose of the Bill to provide a Close Time for Trout in 
. |Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Measure was to remedy a mistake that | Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Shaw-Stewart, Sir John 
was alleged to have occurred in fixing} Kinloch, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Malcolm, and Mr. 
the date for local elections. | Vernon-Wentworth; presented, and read 14; to 
Mr. H. BYRON REED (Bradford, | be read 2" upon Wednesday next.—[ Bill 129.} 
E.) objected. | : 
Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON). 
Tavistock), appealed to the hon. Member Bill to enable London Local Authorities to 


R a ae -;;/ acquire freehold land for Public Buildings, 
to withdraw his opposition. The Bill ordered to be brought in by Colonel Hughes, 


dealt simply with a technical detail. Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. James 
Stuart, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Bousfield, and Mr. Kim- 
Bill read 2%, and committed for ber: presented, and read 1%; to be read 2* upon 


Ta dabsonw | Wednesday next.—[Bill 130.] 
METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS. 
NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED |. Bill to amend the Metropolis Management 


MIN | Acts with respect to Sewers and Drains, ordered 
7 Oh Marae, to be brought in by Colonel Hughes, Sir Charles 
On the question that the report of the Hall, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
financial resolution on which to found | Kimber; presented,‘and read 1"; to be read 24 
this Bill be agreed to | upon Wednesday next.—[Bill 131.] 
5 ? | 


ses po ll py AD DISTRESS ABOLITION AND SUBSTITUTION. 
a5 OF THE AWD-| Bill to provide for the Abolition of the Right 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. | of Distress by a landlord against a tenant, and 
George’s, Hanover-square) said, that it | to substitute for it a better and simpler system 
was very desirable that this resolution | for the recovery of possession of lands, tene- 


’ ° + |ments and hereditaments when rent is in 
should be passed in order that the Naval arrear, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley 


Works Bill might be printed without! and Mr. Maclean; presented, and read 14; to 
delay. |be read 2@ upon Wednesday, 18th March.— 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- | [Bill 132.) 

dee), expressed a hope that, if the resolu- | 

tion were passed, the Bill would not be, DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 

taken on Monday and that it would be, __ FACILITIES). 

made the first Order on the day when it Bill to give greater Facilities to District 

was set down | Councils to arrange with landowners for the 

: a oe See . | Supply of Pure Water to their Estates, ordered 

_ Dr. TANNER persisting in his objec-| to be brought in by Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Sir 

tion, | John Brunner, and Mr. Tollemache ; presented, 


. d read 18; sad 24 F 
The Order was deferred till To-| soth March. (Bil 138;] rss 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
morrow. . First Report brought up, and read ; 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- f 
MENT BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


| House adjourned at five Minutes 
| before Six o’clock. 
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Brewers’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 5th March 1896. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from the Committee of Chair- 
men of the Standing Committee, That 
they have appointed Lord Herschell 
Chairman of the Standing Committee ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMPANIES BILL [u.1.] 
A Bill to amend the Companies 
—Was presented by the Earl of Dudley ; 
read 1*; and to be printed.—{ No, 23. | 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL. 

*Lorp HARRIS, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said that it had 
already been passed by the other House 
of Parliament, and it had been framed 
for the purpose of rectifying in an eco- 
nomical and speedy manner various 
irregularities and mistakes which ex- 
perience had shown might occur 
at the local government elections held 
under the Act of 1894. Under the 
powers that had been conferred upon 
them the County Council in one average- 
sized county had been able to rectify the 
irregularities and mistakes that had 
occurred in some 70 cases, and the pre- 
sent Bill would empower them at the 
present and ensuing election to deal with 
those irregularities and mistakes in the 
same way. It was desirable to avoid the 
friction and expense that would be occa- 
sioned by a fresh election being rendered 
necessary owing tothese irregularities and 
mistakes, and in that view the Lower 
House had accepted the reasons of the 
Local Government Board, and had passed 
this Bill, which he now asked their Lord- 
ships to read a Second time. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 


Read 2* (according to Order): Then 
Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to Order), 
and dispensed with: Committee nega- 
tived ; Bill read 34, and passed. 
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INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 


pointed for this day) put off to Monday 
next. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [1.t.] 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off till To- 
morrow. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS 
(WOMEN) BILL 


(IRELAND) 





Acts | 


Tlouse in Committee (according to 
| Order): Amendments made: Bill re- 
‘committed to the Standing Committee ; 
‘and to be printed as amended,—| No.24. | 


ITonse adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


| 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 5th March 1896, 


LOCAL LOANS FUND. 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House—Accounts of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt in respect of the Capital 
and Income of the Local Loans Fund 
for the year ended 31st March 1895 ; 
with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon [by Act] to be 
printed..—[No. 99.] 


BREWER®S’ LICENCES. 


Return ordered, “ relating to Brewers’ 
Tiicences” (in continuaation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 96, of Session 
1895)—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 100.] 


H 














183 Foyle College and 


PUBLIC LOCAL RATES. 
Return ordered :— 


“Showing for the financial year ended in 
1893, (1) the total amount of the Public Local 
Rates raised in England and Wales, excluding 
Rates charged for water or gas supplied to pri- 
vate individuals, or for private improvement 
works ; and (2) the Net Expenditure on (a) the 
Relief of the Poor; (b) Elementary Education ; 
and (c) Police, borne by such rates.” 


“And similar Returns for Scotland and 


Treland.”—(Mr, 7. W. Russell.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
| No. 101.] 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
of such sums as may be required for the 
purpose of the Telegraphs Acts, and the 
borrowing by the Treasury of those sums 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





FOYLE COLLEGE AND LONDONDERRY 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION (AMAL- 
GAMATION) BILL. 

On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he rose to take exception to the Second 
Reading. The Bill sought to deal very 
unjustly with Foyle College, an old- 
established institution in Londonderry, 
and with its head master. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
thought he would relieve the mind of the 
hon. Member. He understood that 
the Irish Society had come to an 
arrangement with the headmaster, and 
that that gentleman’s objections to the 
Bill had been entirely removed. He 
received this information from the 
solicitor to the Irish Society. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that, subject 
to that understanding, and with the 
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further understanding that justice would 
be done to the rights of parents, he 
would not pursue his observations. At 
the same time, nothing that he had yet 
learned enabled him to take a favourable 
view of this Bill, which proposed to 
abrogate an old-established institution, 
and one which had been famous for 
many years. The Bishop of Derry, now 
Primate of All Ireland, had not signed 
the memorial in favour of this amalga- 


mation. He must enter his protest 
against the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


Mr. KNOX said, he had put down a 
Motion for the rejection of this Bill, 
because he thought it was not a Bill 
which ought to be allowed to go through 
unless the promoters—the Irish Society 
—would make _ provision for the 
secular education of children of other 
denominations—Roman Catholic, for in- 
stance. He was glad to say that, by 
friendly arrangement with the Irish 
Society, such provision had now been 
made; and he wished to be allowed 
on this occasion to bear his word of 
testimony to the more liberal spirit 
which the Irish Society in recent years 
had shown, which, he believed, was 
large due to the present Governor—Mr. 
Phillips. On the point to which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite had _ referred, 
he had made it his business to inquire 
whether, on the whole, the 
approved by his constituents, and so far 
as he was able to discover, subject to 
one or two small points, it did meet 
with the general approval of the people 
of Derry. He, therefore, heartily sup- 
ported the Second Reading. 

THe SECRETARY to tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RvussE.L, Tyrone, 8.) understood that 
all parties concerned had come to an 
arrangement upon this Bill, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the hon. Member for 
Belfast would not oppose the Second 
Reading 


3ill_ was 


sill read 2*, and committed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


SHEPSHED URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
(LEICESTERSHIRE). 

*Mr. J. E. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 

(Leicester, Loughborough) : I beg to ask 

the President of the Local Government 
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is about to commencé, and arrangements 
are being made for class firing and prize 
shooting throughout the summer, he can 
now say definitely whether such rearma- 
ment can take place forthwith, and, 
‘failing this, if it will not be better to 
| postpone it until November, the calling-in 
of rifles in the middle of the Volunteer 
year entailing much trouble and loss of 
opportunity of going through the annual 





Board, whether he is aware that on | course of musketry ! 
19th January 1895, an application was) *THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
made to the Local Government Board|STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 


by the Urban District Council of Shep-| Surrey; Guildford) : It is intended to re- 
shed, Leicestershire, for permission to | arm the whole Volunteer force with the 
exercise the powers of a Parish Council ;| magazine rifle, and the rearmament can 
and that, except an acknowledgment: | commence forthwith. The new rifle can 
from the Department of having received | be placed at once in the hands of the 
the application, no communication on| whole of the Volunteers of the Home 
the subject has been received by the! District, but before this is done the 
Urban District Council ; and, if he will | Colonels of the different corps will be 
. inquire into and state the cause of such | consulted. 
delay ? | *Cotonst DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Tne PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL|Burghs) asked if the hon, Gentleman 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | would reply to the question of which he 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The | had given him notice with regard to the 
hon, Member is under an entire mis-, ammunition for the new rifle and the 





apprehension as to the facts in the case 
referred to. The Local Government | 
Board, in compliance with the applica- 
tion of the District Council, issued an 
Order in March of last year empowering 
the District Council to appoint over- 


| | price of it? 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, that question 
had not been entirely settled yet, but it 
was being considered. They would en- 
deavour to fix the price as low as they 
| could. 


seers, and subsequently a further Order | 


was issued conferring on them the powers 


of a Parish Council as to the appoint- | 


ment and revocation of the appointment 
of assistant overseers. With respect to 
the other powers applied for, the Board 
addressed a letter to the District Council 
on the 12th of March 1895, and also on 
the 26th of November last, asking for 
information as to their proposals, but 
the Board have not received any reply 
to either of these communications, and it 
has been assumed that the District 
Council were not proposing to proceed 
further with their application. 


VOLUNTEERS (MAGAZINE RIFLE). 


POLICE PENSIONS. 


Coronet J. M. DENNY: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate, whether any- 
thing has been done towards remedying 
the discrepancies between the Pension 
Regulations of the English and Scottish 
Police Forces ? 

*THoe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
Cares Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : As I informed 
the hon. Member for Dumfriesshire last 
| Monday, inquiry has been made into this 
matter, but no decision has yet been 

arrived at. Special legislation would be 
| necessary to carry out any changes. 





Sin HOWARD VINCENT (Shef.| 


field, Central) : I beg to ask the Under | 
Secretary of State for War, if he is 
aware that Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps are keeping, at considerable ex- 
pense, all their rifles in the armouries in 
anticipation of the promised issue of the 
new weapon ; and, if, as the drill season 


| 

MINOR ROADS (SCOTLAND). 

| Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
beevwig 4 I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate, if he will state how much of the 
| grant for the current financial year for 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 

H 2 
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187 Army Armourer 
(Public Works, ete.) has been expended 
up to the present time on minor roads, 
and the district in which the respective 
minor roads are situate; if he will also 
state the total amount already expended 
out of the Government subsidy on each 
minor road; and what sum it will be 
necessary to expend on each such minor 
road before it is complete ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: A sum 
of £3,900 was provided in Estimates 
for 1895-96, which was subsequently 
increased, with Treasury sanction, to 
£4,200. This amount was allotted as 
follows :—To Inverness-shire, in respect 
of South Uist, Barra, and Harris dis- 
tricts, £2,100; to Ross-shire, for roads 
in Lews, £1,800, of which £600 has been 
issued up to this date, payment of the 
halance being deferred until necessary 
accounts of expenditure have been fur- 
nished by the County Council ; and the 
remaining £300 to Sutherlandshire and 
Shetland, £150 toeach. It is impossible 
for me to give the hon. Member more 
detailed information within the limits of 
wn answer. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that the withdrawal of deposits from the 
Post Office Savings Bank in the ordinary 
course of post involves a delay of two 
days, which delay is considerably ex- 
ceeded in many districts of Scotland and 
Treland ; and whether he is aware that 
the system of withdrawal of deposits 
from the Post Office Savings Bank by 
telegraph was said by the late Postmaster 
General, in his last Report, to be greatly 
appreciated by depositors; and, if so, 
whether, having regard to this fact, he 
is prepared to give his careful considera- 
tion to a proposal now before him, which 
enables depositors who cannot afford to 
go to the expense of telegrams to obtain 
small sums on demand at any Savings 
Bank Post Office ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-DovucGias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s), replying in the absence 
of Mr. Hansury: Yes, Sir, the Post- 
master General is aware that the with- 
drawal of deposits from the Post Office 
Savings Bank in ordinary course of post 
Mr. J. G. Weir. 
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necessarily involves, in a great majority 
of cases, a delay of two days, and that 
in some remote districts the delay may 
necessarily, and unavoidably, be longer, 
But the Postmaster General, as I stated 
in reply to a previous question, is not 
prepared to introduce any system which 
would tend to convert the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which was intended for 
the encouragement of thrift, into an 
institution for the transaction of ordinary 
banking business. 


Sergeants. 


ARMY ARMOURER SERGEANTS.: 

Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple): 1 beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether it is the 
case that, though previously to 1883 
armourer sergeants of the Royal Marines 
were upon an equality with armourer 
sergeants of the Army, both as regards 
pay and pension, by a Warrant of that 
year the position of armourer sergeants in 
the Army was improved without similar 
advantages being granted to armourer 
sergeants in the Royal Marines; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that, 
by Order in Council of 27th November, 
1887, all non-commissioned officers, Royal 
Marines, have been assimilated with 
those of corresponding rank in the Army, 
with the exception of the armourer 
sergeants, he will consider the propriety 
of placing the armourer sergeants in the 
Royal Marines on an equality, both as 
regards pay and pension, with those of 
corresponding rank in the Army. 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tnr AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, 8.) : The pay of armourer sergeants 
in the Army was revised in the year 1883, 
a graduated scale commencing at 2s. 6d. 
a day, and rising to 6s. after ten years 
service, being substituted for the rates 
previously in force. This revised scale 
was not applied to Marine armourer 
sergeants, who receive 5s. 7}d. per diem 
from the commencement of their service. 
With respect to pension, the Order in 
Council of 28th November, 1887, im- 
proved, to some extent, the pensions of 
certain non-commissioned officers, Royal 
Marines, but did not assimilate their 
pensions with those of corresponding 
ranks in the Army. The classification 
in the two services still remains distinct. 
The armourer sergeant, Royal Marines, 








‘are not equivalent to 20s. a week. The 
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is pensioned on the scale that applies to 
every other sergeant of Royal Marines ; 
and no alteration could be contemplated 
in his case without bringing his rate of 
pay into accordance with the graduated 
scale referred to above. 


ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT. 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
how many men employed in the Ord- 
nance Store Department at Woolwich 
Arsenal receive less than 20s. a week, 
and how many men there are in the 
manufacturing departments of the 
Royal Ordnance Factories at Woolwich 
and Enfield who are paid less than 24s. 
a week ; and, if the system of working 
the 48-hours week in six days is general 
in Woolwich Arsenal ; if not, how many 
men work the 48 hours in five days ? 

Tue FINANCTAL SECRETARY to 
rue WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wittitms, Birmingham, 8.).: In the 
Ordnance Store Department at Woolwich 
there are no men employed whose wages 
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number employed at that pay is 642. 
The system of working 48 hours a week 
prevails. In the Ordnance Factories at | 
Woolwich there are 4,919 men who are | ( 
rated below 24s.a week, but about 3,600 | 
of these are on piece- work and receive 
more than that sum ; of the remainder a | 
considerable proportion are no longer 
fully competent. The system of working 
48 hours in six days is general. The 
exceptions are night-shift men, men on 
special consolidated rates (as engine- 
drivers, stokers, and oilers), and 594 men 
mostly employed at the furnaces, who | 
work 48 hours in five daysa week. 





MAGISTRATES (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg | 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he can state 
how many Catholic and how many Pro-| 
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Tue CHIEF’ SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp_ Batrour, 


Leeds, Central): The Lord Chancellor 
is unable to state the number of magis- 
trates in the polling district in question, 
but informs me there are ten magistrates 
attending the Ballybay Petty Sessions, 
by which this district appears to be 
mainly served. Of these magistrates, 
four are Roman Catholics, three belong 
to the Church of Ireland, two are Metho- 
dists, and one is a Presbyterian. The 
Lord Chancellor has received a communi- 
cation in favour of one additional 
appointment to the magistracy in the 
locality, but, as the Ballybay Petty 
Sessions is well attended, he sees no 
necessity for an additional appointment 
at pr esent. 

Mr. DALY asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would not apply to the 
Lord Lieutenant for the information he 
required. The police of the district 
surely could supply the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with that information ? 

[ No answer was given. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF RATES 
(SCOTLAND). 
Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
‘l)w come he is aware that the Local 
Government Board for Scotland refused 


' the application of the Parish Council of 


West Kilbride for an alteration in the 
classification of rates ; and, (2) whether 
the Government have any intention of 
endeavouring to institute throughout 
Scotland a more uniform system of 
classification ? 

*Tuek LORD ADVOCATE: The 
statement in the first paragraph of the 
hon. .Member’s question is correct ; as 
regards the latter part, the Government 
cannot undertake to propose legislation 


/at present on the subject of the classifi- 


cation of parochial rates. 


POSTMARKS ON LETTERS. 





testant magistrates are in the polling} Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
district of Ballytrain, South Monaghan ; 3 | terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
if he is aware of any petitions from the | the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
Catholic inhabitants of the polling dis-| master General, whether his attention 
trict of Ballytrain to have Catholic | has been called to the clear, legible, and 
lagistrates appointed ; and, will he take | distinct postmarks, showing the place, 
steps to have the wishes of the peti-| date, and hour of sorting, impressed on 
tioners carried out ? eae ican letters, as compared with the 
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blurred and frequently illegible post-| inquire if tenders are invited by adver- 
marks on British letters; whether he | tisements in the local papers, in respect 
will explain why the American stamp, | of all contracts for county asylums in 
used for a time in the British Post Office, | Ireland ; and, if not, whether, in the 
has been discarded ; and, whether any |interests of economy, he will communi- 
official is interested in the sale or employ- | cate with the Board of Asylums in Ire- 
ment of the stamp now used ? |land, directing tenders to be so invited 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: Several |for all such contracts, with a view to 
American stamps, to one of which the| competition, and that all such tenders 
hon. Member refers, have from time to|be submitted to the Governors of each 
time been tried, but none of them have | Asylum ? 
proved to be suitable for adoption, as| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Tenders 
they failed to insure adequate cancelling | are invited by advertisements published 
of the postage labels in all cases. So) in the local newspapers, in respect of all 
far as is known in the Post Office, no| contracts taken by Boards of Governors 
official is interested in the sale or}of County Asylums in Ireland, in 





employment of the stamps now used. | accordance with a Privy Council Rule, 
and all such tenders are submitted to 
PREPAID POSTAGE. ‘the Governors of each Asylum and 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I decided by them. 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, P 
as representing the Postmaster General, | 
whether he is aware that a provincial MADRAS PROPRIETARY VILLAGE 
tradesman, on sending out 500 or 1,000 SERVICE ACT. 
accounts or letters, is compelled either; Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
to buy the official stationery bearing (Banffshire) : I beg toask the Secretary 
impressed stamps, or to moisten and! of State for India, whether the Select 
stick on as many adhesive stamps Committee of the Madras Legislative 
on his own envelopes, unless he should | Council, in reporting on the Bill, which 
reside in a few favoured localities;| afterwards became <Act II. of 1894 
whether he will give instructions that at|(Madras Proprietary Village Service 
every sub-oftice a ‘* paid’’ stamp shall! Act), stated that they had no informa- 
he kept for marking batches of envelopes | tion regarding the duties of village ser- 
or other documents on payment in one | yants, other than the village accountant ; 
sum of the postage over the counter, as| whether the Act has been brought into 
is done in the Metropolis ; and whether | force, and, if not, will he explain for 
he will state at how many localities| what reason; and whether, according 
outside of London, Edinburgh and|to Mr. J. D. Rees, Head Assistant 
Dublin, the postage on a batch of letters| Collector at  Tinnevelly, and _ other 
may be prepaid in money ? | authorities, interference with the ancient 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The) village police system has led to an 
system under which prepayment of | increase of crime ? 
postage in money is accepted, on corre-| THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
spondence posted in considerable quanti-; INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, 
ties, has lately been largely extended, | Middlesex, Faling) : The Select Com- 
and there are now 45 provincial ‘offices| mittee gave their want of informa- 
at which it is in operation. It would tion as a reason for leaving to the 
not however, be possible to extend it to| Board of Revenue the definition of the 
sub-ottices. It is not a mere ques-| duties of the various classes of village 
tion of issuing a ‘‘ paid’’ stamp, as an| officers, instead of attempting to define 
elaborate check, which can only be! them in the Act. Iam not aware that 
applied at offices of considerable size, is the Act has been brought into opera- 
necessary in order that the Revenue may | tion. The delay is presumably due to 
be properly safeguarded. _ the necessity for thoroughly investigating 
the conditions of each locality before 
COUNTY ASYLUMS (IRELAND). —_| bringing it under the Act. Under the 
Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg) ‘‘ ancient village system ’’ in force in the 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord) particular locality of which Mr. Rees 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will) was writing, the villagers were in the 
Ur, Henniker Heaton. 
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habit of engaging as policemen profes- 
sional robbers, who divided their 
remuneration with their caste-fellows. 
It was probably the suppression of this 
blackmailing which in Mr. Rees’ opinion 
Jed to an increase of crime in 1878, but 
a more obvious cause is the famine of 
the previous year. 


DR. JAMESON. 

CoLoNnEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether his attention has 
been called to some correspondence 
published in the newspapers relative 
to the terms granted to Dr. Jameson’s 
force at the time of their surrender to 
the Commander of the Transvaal forces 
on 2nd January ; whether it is true that 
these terms were reported by the British 
Agent to the Transvaal Government, 
from information supplied by them, to 
be unconditional surrender; and 
whether there is reason to believe that 
the Uitlanders, then in a state of 
insurrection at Johannesburg, agreed 
also to unconditional surrender, from the 
belief that no reservation had been made 
regarding the lives of Dr. Jameson and 
his men ? 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether Sir Hercules Robinson and 
Sir Jacobus de Wet knew on 7th 
January of the terms of Dr. Jamieson’s 
surrender, and, if so, why Her Majesty’ s 
tepresentatives informed the British 
Uitlanders at Johannesburg that the 
lives of Dr. Jameson and his force 
depended upon their laying down their 
arms ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tu—e COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAmBEr- 


LAIN, Birmingham, W.) : With my hon. 
Friend’s permission I will, at the same 
time, answer the question of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) on the same subject, and I 
must apologise to the House—for I am 
afraid the answer will be rather along 


one. I have received the following in- 
formation from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son :— 


“March 3. Number 3.—Your telegram of 
March 2. Neither De Wet nor I ever heard of 
the battlefield correspondence till now. The 
commandant-general reported to him in Execu- 
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tive Council that the surrender was uncondi- 
tional, and he so informed me. All the news- 
paper reports of the action gave the same 
version, and it never occurred to me (us) for a 
moment to doubt its correctness. My military 
secretary visited the prisoners in gaol twice, to 
inquire as to their health, and to obtain informa- 
tion required by you as to killed, and wounded, 
and missing. Before Government of South 
African Republic would give him a pass he had 
to undertake not to discuss with the prisioners 
points other than those specified, but the 
prisoners might have handed him the letters to 
and from Kronje if they thought proper. They 
are published here this morning in the London 
cablegrams.—Ronrnson.” 


“March 4. Number 2.—I replied yesterday 
to your telegram of March 2 re Jameson’s sur- 
render, and have telegraphed to Pretoria on 
subject, and will acquaint you with reply. 
Meanwhile a Reuter’s telegram from Pretoria is 
published here this morning, stating that 
Willoughby’s account of surrender is offi- 
cially contradicted. It is stated that the 
terms were absolutely unconditional, and had 
these not been accepted orders had been 
issued by commandant-general to resume firing. 
[ gather from Press extracts telegraphed from 
London that misapprehension appears to exist 
in England as to disarmament of Johannes- 
burg without the redress of Uitlander grie- 
vances. I may, therefore, explain that an 
armistice had been agreed to pending my 
arrival. On Monday, January 6th, when [ 
met President of the South African Republic 
and Executive Council, the position was this—- 
Johannesburg was only partially armed and 
altogether disorganised; the city was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the burgher forces 
surrounding it, who could have cut off the 
water and starved the place out in a week. 
This was admitted to me by an envoy from 
Johannesburg before I met Government of 
South African Republic. The Government in 
Executive Council insisted on unconditional 
surrender of arms in 24 hours, the alternative 
being the commencement of hostilities.” 


Dr. Jameson. 


I should say here that in another tele- 
gram it is explained that the uncondi- 
tional surrender of arms asked for was 
for the arms for which no legal permit 
to import had been granted. It was, 
therefore, a demand for the surrender of 
arms which had been smuggled into the 
country without a permit, and which 
were liable to be confiscated at any 
moment. 

“T endeavoured to obtain some previous pro- 
mise of concessions, but was told unconditional 
surrender was imperative. Government of 
South African Republic, as the victorious side, 
was in complete command of the position, and 
Johannesburg, as the weaker side, was power- 
less. It is immaterial whether the supposition 
then existing that Jameson’s life was in danger 
was correct or not; the material point is that 
the alternative to unconditional surrender was 
the immediate commencement of hostilities, 
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Dr. Jameson. 


which would have resulted in much bloodshed | 
and the eventual subjection of the citizens, as 
well as the probable destruction of the town.— 
Roxrnson.” 


“March 5, Number 1.—The following is the 
reply of the Government of the South African 
Republic to the request of Acting Agent 
General in the South African Republic for in- 
formation respecting Jameson’s sutrender : 
—(Begins.) Ihave been instructed to inform 
you that the Government having noticed the same 
or a similiar published statement as the one 
contained in the telegram forwarded by you 
with reference to an alleged correspondence 
between Kronje and Willoughby, and not having | 
any knowledge of matter has already telegraphed 
to Kronje for an accurate and full report, and if 
any correspondence was carried on by them to 
forward copies thereof to Pretoria, and requesting 
him also to come personally to Pretoria. His 
telegraphic reply is not sufticiently circumstantial, 
lut, so far as it goes, he does not agree with 
what appears to have been published in the 
newspapers. His arrival must, therefore, be 
awaited, when I shall report further. In the 
meanwhile it appears from the correspondence 
relating to this matter that Commandant 
Trichardt telegraphed to the commandant- 
general on January 2 that his burghers were 
1,250 yards from the enemy, that he had ceased 
firing, and had hoisted the white flag. The answer 
to Commander Trichardt appears to have been 
as follows :—They must lay down their arms and 
surrender unconditionally. If not, then the 
firing proceeds. Give them not more than five 
minutes to decide whether they will surrender or 
not, otherwise the firing proceeds. Should they | 
surrender, take everything, then in charge 
ling them to Krugersdorp, and the officers to 
Pretoria, Disarm them first. (End.)—lRonty- 
SON, 


On a review of the whole matter, it 
appears to me to result —First, that the 
commandants of the Boer forces had dis- 
tinct orders to insist on unconditional 
surrender; second, that, notwithstand- 
ing this, one commandant, probably Mr. 


Kronje, did offer to Sir John Willoughby | 


and his men that their lives should be 


spared if they laid down their arms and | 


promised an indemnity; third, that, in 
so doing, he exceeded his authority, and 
the President now states that he knew 
nothing of the matter. I have had up 


to the present time no reason to doubt | 


the good faith of the President—{cheers] 
-—who is, I believe, sincerely anxious to 
find a satisfactory settlement of all pend- 
ing questions, but he has great difticulties 
to contend with from his own people, 
and my negotiations with him are likely 
to be prejudiced by the imputations of 


bad faith which have found credence! 


with persons of high authority in this 
country, and which are, I believe, 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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groundless, and certainly -not sustained 
in my possession. 
[ Cheers. | 

CotoneL RUSSELL: Arising out of 
the Question, may I venture to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that after 
the letter which has been published, in 
which the Commandant of the Transvaal 
forces agreed to grant the lives of Dr, 
Jameson’s force in return for their surren- 
der, Sir John Willoughby, in order to 
confirm that, wrote a letter addressed —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper, which has been fully answered, 
Any other Question must be put on the 
paper. 

Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it is not the universal 
practice that the pledge of a commanding 
officer in the field ——— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a general Question which must be put 
down on the Paper, and does not aris? 
out of this. ; 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: It 
arises out of my Question. [* Order, 
order !”} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: IT have looked at 
the hon. Member’s Question, and I am 
of opinion that this does not arise 
out of it. 

Sir KE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
am going to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
® Question on another point—namely, 
whether he can explain to the House 
why it was that neither Sir Hercules 
Robinson nor Sir Jacobus De Wet took 


‘any steps to inform themselves of the 


terms of the surrender—{“ Hear, hear !”] 
—it not being open to Dr. Jameson or 
his officers to communicate outside—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : T must ask the hon. 
Member to give notice of any further 
Question on this subject. The Question 
on the Paper has been fully answered. 
[ Cheers. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
think, Sir, this is my Question on the 
Paper. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a Question strictly 
arising out of the Question on the Paper, 
which is if he can tell us who sent the 
telegram he has quoted to Commandant 


| Prichardt 4. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Undoubt- 
edly the Government of the South 


African Republic. 


GRAND JURY LAWS (IRELAND). 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 


tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
—(1) that having regard to his state- 
ment that it is not the intention of 
the Government to propose legislation 
this Session to amend the Grand Jury 
Laws of Ireland, whether he will 
issue instructions to the several High 
Sheriffs of Ireland to see that the neces- 
sary legal qualification is possessed by 
each person sworn in on the several 
Grand Juries throughout the country, 
and that, when arranging the names of 
those he wishes called on the Grand 
panel, due consideration shall be given 
to the names of those who represent the 
majority of the people; (2) if he will 
take such steps as may appear to him 
sutticient to guard against a land agent 
sitting on the same jury as the landlord 
fur whom he acts, except when such land 
agent possesses the necessary legal quali- 
fication entirely apart from his position 
as agent to a local landlord ; and also, in 
the case of father and son sitting at the 
same time on the same jury, unless the 
son is possessed in his own right of the 
necessary legal qualification ; and (3) if 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
«a Return showing the names of the 
gentlemen sworn in on the Carlow Grand 
Jury during the last three years, giving 
their occupation or calling, the valuation 
of any property possessed by them in 
that county, and any other qualification 
that they may have entitling them to 
act as Grand Jurors ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government have no power to issue 
instructions as suggested in the first 
paragraph of the question. The quali- 
fications of Grand Jurors are fixed by 
Statute, and the Executive has no voice 
or control in the matter of choosing 
the members. The Sheriff is at liberty 
to select whomsoever he likes, provided 
there is one representative from each 
Barony, and that the individual selected 
is in other respects qualified. As regards 
the third paragraph, neither the Grand 
Jury nor its officers are under the control 
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of the Government, and the Government 
has no means of calling for the Return 
suggested. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace had the 
records of the Grand Jurors, and if 
application would be made to that 
official ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied 
that he would make inquiries. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
would like the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion —namely, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to amend the 
Grand Jury Laws of Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR did not 
at present propose to bring in a Bill to 
deal with the question. 


at Antwerp. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BOOTS. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that upon more than one occasion 
when contract boots have not been issued 
to the Metropolitan Police, a sum equal 
to the contract price per pair was paid 
to each constable; and whether any 
difficulty was experienced in connection 
with the carrying out of this arrange- 
ment ! 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Warre Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Yes, considerable ditticulty 
was experienced on each of the rare 
occasions on which it was found 
necessary to make an allowance to the 
members of the Force in lieu of boots. 


BRITISH CONSULATE AT ANTWERP. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Antwerp has for some considerable time 
given the exclusive privilege to two men, 
named Bethell and Williams, to engage 
and supply seamen to British ships 
requiring crews in that port; whether 
he is aware that these two men supply 
some 10,000 seamen per annum; that 
they charge each seaman a shipping fee 
varying from 10s. to £1, and that they 
are allowed in Her Majesty’s Consulate 
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at Antwerp, where they conduct the|of the Government are unconditionally 
business of signing on the seamen in the | favourable ; and, what steps the Govern- 


absence of Her Majesty’s Consul, and 
that they refuse to sign any seamen who 


object to pay their fees ; and whether he | 
purposes to take any steps to cause an | 


inquiry to be held into these practices ? 


ment propose to take in order to deal 
with this question and to give effect to 
the recommendation, dated 22nd July 
1894, of a Committee of this House, 


|which declared that it falls entirely 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | within the province of the Government 


or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuir, Croy- 


to provide the much-needed refuge in 


don): The system of employing shipping | these districts ? 


masters in connection with the Consulate 
General at Antwerp has, I understand, 
been in force since the beginning of the 
century. Only men approved by the 
Consul General are allowed in _ his 


number, or their names. The number of 
seamen engaged at Antwerp during the 
year 1895 was 11,204. Probably the 
greater number were engaged through 


the shipping masters, but, although it is | 


customary, it is in no way obligatory for | out of their liniited resources to incur so 


the master of a British ship to employ a 
shipping master to procure him a crew, 
nor is it necessary for a seaman, unless 
so disposed, to sign articles at the 
Consulate General through the inter- 
mediary of a shipping master. The fees 
charged vary, I am told, from 5 francs 


to 12 francs, according to the rate of | 


wages. The approved shipping masters 
allowed in the Consulate assist in the 
work of engagement, but I have no 
reason to believe that the actual engage- 
ments do not take place in the presence 
of a Consular ofticer, as required by the 
Act of Parliament. The matter is one 
which, in my opinion, requires investiga- 
tion, and I propose to dire¢t an inquiry 
into the subject. 


MORAY FIRTH FISHERY BOAT REFUGE. | 


Sin WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
T beg to ask the Lord Advocate, whether 
the Secretaty for Scotland has received 
a memorial from the Committee for the 
promotion of a Fishery Boat Refuge for 
the Moray Firth; whether the facts 
alleged in the memorial are correct as 
regards the magnitude of the interests 
involved, the dangers to life and _ pro- 


perty, the inadequacy of existing har- | 


bours for refuge purposes, and the 
advantages of Craigenroan as the site 
for a boat refuge, from both an _ engi- 
neering and a financial point of view ; | 
whether the reports on Craigenroan by | 


*THoe LORD ADVOCATE: The Sec- 


retary for Scotland has received the 
|memorial referred to, and has no reason 
|to doubt the accuracy of the facts 
: : 'therein stated. 
offices, but I do not know their present | 7; 
ih 
| tages of Craigenroan as a site for a 
heer of refuge. 


The engineers of the 
ishery Board and of the Government 
ave reported favourably on the advan- 


The estimated cost 
of such a -harbour, however, is £20,000, 


and the Fishery Board cannot undertake 


| large an expenditure. 


| Sim W. WEDDERBURN: May I 


| . 
ask, whether the recommendation of the 


|Committee was not that tliis should be 
treated as a National and not a Fishery 
| Board Grant ? 


*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE: I have 
referred to the Report of the Committee, 
,and I think the fourth paragraph of the 

Question is hardly an accurate repre- 
‘sentation of what they recommended. 
| What they substantially said was that 
lit» would be so costly that it would 
|require to be done by the Government 
\if done at all. I do not think, however, 
| that Craigenroan is in the district where 
the Committee said there was a pressing 
| necessity for a harbour. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland—-(1) whether the 
Irish Board of Works employed an engi- 
neer from London to hold engineering 
inquires in Ireland under the Tramways 
(Ireland) Acts, thereby putting pro- 
moters to extra expense; (2) whether 
this extra expense is to be borne by the 
Board of Works or the companies pro- 
_moting railways ortramways; (3) whether 
| these inquiries were efficiently carried out 
heretofore by engineers practising in 
Treland, and was there any valid reason 








the engineers of the Fishery Board and |for departing from that practice in 


Mr. Havelock Wilson. ' 
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favour of gentlemen practising in Eng- 
land ; and (4) whether, when responsible 
offices in Ireland are vacant requiring 
engineering skill, he will, if possible, 
appoint Irish engineers. 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: An engi- 
neer—who is an Irishman and who was 
engineer to the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland—who has had many 
years’ experience in Ireland,and who now 
practices in both Ireland and England, 
has lately held inquiries for the Board 
of Works under the Tramways Act, but 
this has not caused the promoters any 
extra expense, as, in the case mentioned, 
the charges have been made as from 
Dublin. The Board cf Works state 
that there has been no departure from 
previous practice in the present instance. 
The Question contained in the last para- 
graph is too general to allow any pledge 
to be given off-hand. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Owen Murligan, recently removed to the 
Mullingar Workhouse by the Glasgow 
Parish Authorities ; is he aware that 
Murligan had been for over 40 years 
residing out of Ireland, 30 years of that 
time having been spent in Scotland and 
England, and 10 years in India as a 
soldier ; and whether, having regard to 
the hardship caused to Irish unions by 
the duty of relieving and maintaining 
those destitute persons who have worked 
for the greater portion of their lives in 
other countries, he will introduce legis- 
lation altering the law of settlement so 
far as it relates to those cases ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
seen a report in reference to the removal 
of this man ; but on the general question 
I cannot, at present, add to the replies 
which TI have repeatedly given to similar 
inquiries addressed to me. The matter 
is still the subject of communication with 
the English and Scotch authorities. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, if he is aware 
that objection is widely taken to the 
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trial, at ordinary police courts, of cases 
not properly of a criminal nature, though 
involving penalties, such as summonses 
under the Education Acts for the non- 
attendance of children at school ; if he is 
aware that, under the present system, 
the hearing of school-attendance cases 
frequently involves the presence of re- 
spectable women and young children at 
police courts; and, in view of the fact 
that the Royal Commission on the Amal- 
gamation of the City and County of 
London recommended that the trial of 
such cases should take place elsewhere 
than at ordinary police courts, whether 
he proposes to take the necessary steps 
to remove the hearing of such cases to 
places other than police courts ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am not aware that any widespread 
objection exists to the present system. 
In connection with school - attendance 
cases, the presence of women and chil- 
dren may, no doubt, be required at the 
courts ; but it is the general practice to 
hear these cases at a time of the day when 
there is little, if any, criminal business 
going on, and at the time appointed for 
them to take them before any other busi- 
ness. This practice works well, and I 
am not prepared to introduce the legisla- 
tion which would be necessary for the 
removal of these cases to other than 
police courts. 


BEHRING SEA CLAIMS AGAINST 
RUSSIA. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the amount 
of compensation to be paid by the 
Russian Government to the owners 
of British sealing vessels unlawfully 
seized by Russian cruisers in the 
Behring Sea, in 1892, has yet been 
settled and paid ; and, if so, what is the 
amount in each case ; if not, whether he 
can say when a settlement of this matter 
is likely to be arrived at? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GeorGe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The claims in question have not 
yet been settled. Much time has 
necessarily been occupied in collecting and 
examining the evidence and in prepar- 
ing the statements of claim, but the 
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hoped shortly to present the claims to 


| 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: T beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have | 
given their attention to the Order in| 
Council, of 4th June 1870, which provides | 
that, in cases where the chief of a/| 
Department and the Lords of the Trea-| 
sury agree to consider that qualifications | 
for certain posts in the Civil Service are | 
partly professional or peculiar and not; 
ordinarily to be acquired in the Civil | 
Service, the Civil Service Commissioners 
are empowered to dispense with exami- 
nation, wholly or partially, and to grant 
a certificate of qualification without 
examination ; whether the number of | 
cases in which such certificates have been 
granted without any examination what- 
ever, has amounted during the years from 
1870 to 1894 to 35,979; and, whether 
he will agree to give a Return showing 
the number, nature, and salary of the 
appointments in respect of which the 
Civil Service Commissioners have exer- 
cised the dispensing power given to them 
by the Order in Council of 4th June 
1870, together with the ages of the 
candidates concerned ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : The Goy- 
ernment has given attention to the Order 
in Council referred to. The hon. Mem- 
ber has correctly stated the number of 
certificates issued under Clause VIT. of 
the Order in Council since 1870. <A 
Return extending over the entire period | 
of 25 years would entail a very large 
amount of clerical labour, but a Return 
will be prepared for the last three years | 
which will afford full information as to 
the circumstances in which certificates 
under Clause VIT. are issued. 


WESTPORT WORKHOUSE, 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to the structural improvements 
in Westport Workhouse, if he can state | 
what improvements are urgently re- 
quired, and what is the estimated cost of | 
such improvements ; and, if he will sug- 
gest that, considering the poor state of 
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matter is in a forward state, and it is|the ratepayers, only the most urgent 


Copper Mines. 


improvements will be undertaken at 
present ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


Local Government Board now state it is 


‘not intended to require the Guardians 


at present to undertake any structural 
alterations in the workhouse, but that 
they will ask the Guardians to carry out 
certain improvements which are urgently 
needed for the comfort of the sick and 
infirm inmates, such as a supply of bed- 
steads and mattresses, better sanitary 
appliances, etc., all of which have been 
recommended by the medical officer of 
the workhouse. It is believed that the 
cost of these improvements will not be 
large. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, 8.) : 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, (1) how many 
evicted tenants (not emigrated or dead) 
are now on the roadside and altogether 
out of their holdings ; and, (2) whether, 
under the hopelessness of their being 
reinstated, he would consider the ad- 
visability of the Government planting 
them on other lands in Treland on one 
large tract, bought or rented by Govern- 
ment, of land which is now waste but 
good ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are no official records giving the infor- 
mation asked for by the first paragraph 
of the hon. Gentleman’s question ; and 
as to the second part of the question, 
without entering into other objections 
that might be raised to his proposal, I 
may perhaps remind him that an experi- 
ment, having for its object the planting 
of tenants on a purchased tract of land, 
was attempted to be carried out some 
years ago in Ireland with land that was 
not waste to begin with, but that the 
experiment ended in complete failure. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, E.): 
Was not the late Mr. Parnell the prin- 
pal director? —[ Vationalist of 
“Order” and “Shame! ”| 

{No answer was given. | 


crues 


WICKLOW COPPER MINES. 
Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, (1) whether any plan could 
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he devised to prevent the Wicklow Cop- 
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perishable products to market on account 


Jor Paupers. 


per Mines (not worked for 40 years) from | of Ireland being a damp climate 1 


polluting and poisoning the Rivers 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The whole 


Avonmore and Avonbeg, flowing as one | question raised by the hon. Member is 


river into the sea at Arklow, County 
Wicklow, with pumpings from their dis- 
used mines, which is destroying valuable 
salmon fisheries, and injuring tourist and 
railway traffic; (2) if he will cause in- 
quiry to be made whether the landlords 


owning property along the banks of the | 


river would give their land free for a 
separate channel to be made for the 
poisoned water to the sea; and, (3) 
would the Government advance money 
for the work, during distressed periods, 
for the people until the work was com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As to 
the first paragraph it seems to be a ques- 
tion of law whether or not the owners 
of the mines could be compelled to desist 
from discharging polluted waters into 
the rivers, thus throwing on them the 
onus of providing means for getting rid of 
the polluting discharges. With regard 
to the second and third paragraphs, this 
appears to be a matter in which those 
locally interested should first move. If 
a practicable scheme. he laid before 
Government it would be considered. 


PARCEL POST (PERISHABLE 
PRODUCTS). 
Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, if he could 
facilitate the transportation, by the 
Parcel Post system, of perishable pro- 
ducts, such as tender fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, to London from Ireland, pro- 
ducts which are known to bring profit- 
able prices from that country, to cheapen 
the rates of those products, in order (as 
the railways will not) to encourage their 
growth by farmers and others; and 
whetheralarger Parcel Post box or basket, 
holding about five hundredweight or 
more, could be made on wheels, the same 
as the American system, to wheel on to 
therailway waggons, or on to the steamers, 
without the necessity of handling too 
often the small packages of perishable 
produce until it reaches destination, and 
thus enable it to be delivered to London 
Markets in good condition, whereas on 
the old system it is impossible to get 


engaging the attention of the Postmaster 
|General, but the difficulties connected 
with it are very great, and there are 
| grave objections to the establishment of 
| preferential rates for particular kinds of 
produce. Special receptacles for parcels 
of perishable produce, of the size and 
'kind suggested by the hon. Member, 
have not hitherto been found neces- 
sary, but if there were a large develop- 
ment of this particular traffic, the 
Department would, of course, take all 
necessary means for its safe trans- 
mission, 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
PAUPERS. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Government could grant 
the various Poor Law Unions, as well as 
‘the lunatic asylums, money to buy or 
lrent 50 acres of land adjoining or near 
|the Unions, in order that farming and 
market gardening under technical and 
practical instruction may be carried on 
by able paupers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware of any statutory authority 
which would enable the Government to 
make grants to the Guardians of Poor 
Law Unions in Treland for the purpose 
indicated in the Question. Power is 
given by the Poor Relief Acts to pur- 
chase or hire land, not exceeding 12 
acres, in connection with Workhouses, 
and also to purchase or hire additional 
land not exceeding 25 acres, for the pur- 
pose of instructing children in Work- 
houses in the cultivation of land. In 
such cases the Guardians pay the rent or 
purchase money of the land taken. The 
majority of the able-bodied inmates in 
Workhouses are casuals, or tramps, who 
only remain for a night or so, and who 
could not, therefore, be employed in 
agricultural work, and in most Work- 
houses the ordinary able-bodied inmates 
are so few in number that considerable 
difficulty exists at the present time in 
cultivating the land already attached to 
Workhouses. No representations have 


reached the Local Government Board 
from Boards of Guardians indicating 
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that any necessity exists for making fur- 
ther provision for the agricultural train- 
ing of paupers as suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman. 


ADULTERATED LIQUOR IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland will he cause inquiries to be 
made as to why public houses in country 
districts in Ireland are not watched 
more closely by the police or Inspectors 
to prevent them selling bad or adulterated 
liquor ? ; 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made into the alleged sale of liquors 
in low class public houses in some of the 
country parts of Ireland so_ badly 
adulterated as to be dangerous to the 
public health and injurious to the in- 
terests of one of the most important 
Trish industries; and whether any 
system of inspection for the purpose of 
detecting and punishing adulteration at 
present exists ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
the duty of those members of the Con- 
stabulary, who have been appointed by 
local authorities to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, to make every effort to detect the 
sale of adulterated liquor, and when 
there is reason to suspect that adulterated 
liquor is being sold, samples are at once 
submitted for analysis, and if it appears 
that an offence has been committed, pro- 
ceedings are at once taken. So far as 
the Inspector General is aware, this duty 
has been carried out in a satisfactory 
manner, and no complaint has been made 
to him on the subject. If, however, he 
is informed of any case in which the law 
is not enforced, he will inquire into it. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether certain temporary staff posts in 
some departments of the Civil Service, 
to which clerks of the second division 
have been appointed, have had attached 
to them the condition that the recipient 
shall “mark time” before receiving his 
first increment of salary, for a period in 
each case equivalent to that which would 
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have elapsed without promotion and in 
the ordinary course between the date of 
his promotion and the attainment of the 
initial salary of the staff post ; whether 
the six second division staff posts in the 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board of 
Trade, scheduled in the Civil Service 
Estimates for the year 1896-7 (Class IT., 
Sub-Head A. I.) as being two at £210, 
three at £250, and one at £270, are 
subject to this condition ; whether the 
three other second division staff posts in 
the same office, included under the same 
sub-head, are not so subject, but have 
attached to them an annual increment 
of salary from the date of first appoint- 
ment ; and, if so, what is the reason of 
this inequality of treatment; whether 
the system of withholding from persons 
promoted to superior posts in the clerical 
departments of the Civil Service the 
advantage usually attaching to such 
promotion of an annual increment of 
salary was ever followed to any appre- 
ciable extent prior to the Session of 1895 
or 1894, and whether it is intended to 
apply it to other promotions of a similar 
character in other departments; and 
whether he will take steps to secure that 
staff posts to which second division clerks 
are promoted should at least be of equal 
value to appointments to the upper 
grade of the second division, viz., £250 
to £350 a year by annual increments of 
£102 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: Temporary 
staff posts of the second division are 
common to all departments. They were 
first created in view of the fact that the 
division, then newly formed, was mainly 
composed of junior officers. The posts 
will die out as the division reaches its 
normal development. The temporary 
salary is fixed in each case with strict 
reference to the nature of the particular 
work to be done. For instance, if a 
junior clerk is necessarily employed on 
work worth £200 a year, he is at once 
paid at that rate, and continues to 
receive it until he would have reached 
£200 in ordinary course, when he pro- 
ceeds by annual increments to the 
maximum of the scale of the division. 
On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the work is more suitably re- 
munerated by a scale. The suggestion 
in the Question that the salaries of all 
staff posts of the second division should 
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be at least £250 rising by £10 to £350 | 


would be very extravagant and alto- | 
gether beyond the requirements of the | 
case. 


Weights and Measures 
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marine engineers ; whether he will now 
issue the altered Regulations promised 
by the Board’s Circular Letter of the 
4th June, 1894, so that the period of 


|apprenticeship required on the part of 
‘such applicants may be raised from three 


CONSTABULARY ESCORT. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Galway, | 
Mr. J. Rocue, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland, with reference to the escort of | 
eight policemen which accompanied the | 
sheriffs’ bailiff to the lands of Patrick 
M‘Inerney, of Moreens West, near Car- 
rigaholt, county Clare, to execute decree 
for the recovery of arrears of rent and 
£2 15s. costs, whether he can state what | 
expenses were incurred by supplying this | 
escort of constabulary, and also on whose 
application the escort was granted ; and, | 
whether, considering that all the arrears 
of rent had been paid before the decree | 
was obtained, and that only the costs of | 
decree were claimed, he will suggest that 
proper inquiry be made before a force of | 
constabulary is sent out on such duty ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The only 
expense incurred by the constabulary in 
supplying protection to the — sheriffs’ | 
bailiff in the execution of the civil bill 
decree in this case, was the sum of 12s. 
for the hire of a car. The police escort 
was furnished on the requisition of the 
sheriff. As regards the second part of | 
the Question, I have already stated that | 
the police had no alternative but to afford 
protection to the sheriff's officer in the | 
execution of the dezree. Even had the 
police been previously aware that the | 
arrears of rent had been paid by | 
M‘Inerey, they would still have been | 
bound to comply with the sheriff's requi- | 
sition, and the most they could have 
done in such event would have been to 
represent the fact to the proper quarter. 








a | 

| 

MARINE ENGINEERS. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the | 
President of the Board of Trade whether | 
he will cause to be printed asa Parlia- 
mentary Paper the correspondence 
between his Department and the repre- 
sentative Societies of Shipowners and 
Engineers and others upon the subject 
of apprenticeship for applicants for Board 
of Trade certificates of competency as 





/period of 


years to five years ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 


will move for the correspondence to 


|which he refers no objection will be 


raised on behalf of the Board of Trade 
to its presentation. The question of 
issuing revised regulations respecting the 
apprenticeship of marine 
engineers has not been lost sight of, but 
has been held over pending the con- 
sideration of some subsidiary points that 
have arisen. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
(IRELAND). 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 


attention has been called to the recent 


| steps taken by landlords in Mid Cork to 


deal with arrears of rent, and, especially 
to the practice of issuing writs in the 
superior courts, which involves much 
greater costs to the tenant than the 
ordinary process in the county courts ; 
and whether, in view of the exceptional 


|agricultural depression existing in Tre- 


land as well as England, any steps will 
be taken or advised to prevent further 
depopulation in Treland ? 

Mr. GERALD BAULFOUR: I am 
not aware that the landlords of Mid 
Cork have recently adopted any new or 
unusual method for the recovery of 
arrears of rent; and indeed so far as 
the police can ascertain proceedings in 
the superior courts for the recovery of 
arrears of rent in Mid Cork appear lately 


'not to have been resorted to so frequently 


as formerly. In only five cases during 
the past seven months has the sheriff 
applied for protection in the execution 
of writs of the superior courts, in this 
area. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES INSPECTORS 
(COUNTY DERRY). 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland with reference to the expenses 
of the ex-officio inspectors of weights 
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and measures in county Derry ; (1) whe- 
ther he is aware that inspectors are 
obliged to advance the expenses out of 
their own pockets, and are entitled to be 
paid at the end of each quarter by the 
treasurer for the Grand Jury of the 
county ; (2) whether the accounts fur- 
nished to the treasurer for the quarter 
ending 30th September last have not yet 
been paid to the inspectors, notwith- 
standing that the accounts for the quarter 
ending 31st December last have been 
settled ; and (3) whether, considering 
that several applications have been made 
and publicity given to the matter in the 
Press, and the hardship to the inspectors 
in being so long kept out of the moneys 
so advanced by them, he will make 
inquiry as to the cause of delay in 
payment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
practice is as stated in the first para- 
graph. I understand that it is the fact 
that although the accounts of these 
inspectors for the December quarter 
have all been paid, a number of the 
accounts for the previous quarter have 
not yet been paid. The unpaid accounts 
amount to £30. The delay in this matter 
has been due, I believe, to a mistake 
made in the office of the County Trea- 
surer who cannot now be put into funds 
to meet the expenses until the approach- 
ing Assizes at Derry on the 23rd instant. 


LAND MEETINGS (ULSTER). 

Mr. McCARTAN: T beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to the complaints made by 
the promoters of land meetings in Ulster 
as to the interference of the Constabu- 
lary in coming to make inquiries about 
the object of su¢éh meetings, and the 
names, numbers, religions, and political 
views of the persons attending them ; 
whether reports are sent to Dublin 
Castle, and by whom directions to attend 
these meetings are given to the Con- 
stabulary ; and, whether he can state if 
there is any such interference with meet- 
ings in England ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has not been drawn to the 
complaints stated to have been made 
by the promoters of these meetings in 
reference to the action of the Constabu- 
lary, nor have any such complaints been 
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made, so far as I can ascertain, to the 
responsible Constabulary authorities. In 
the ordinary discharge of their duties, 
the police have made inquiry as to the 
objects of demonstrations or meetings 
held in the north of Ireland, and such 
inquiry is essential to enable them to 
take any steps that may be considered 
necessary for the preservation of the 
peace. Reports are not as a rule sent 
to Dublin beforehand unless disturb- 
ance of the public peace is anticipated 
and time permits. I am not in a posi- 
tion to answer the concluding paragraph. 

Mr. McCARTAN asked if these in- 
quiries were often made by the police 
immediately after the meeting had been 
held. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Tf made 
afterwards obviously they cannot. be for 
the purpose of forming an opinion hefore- 
hand. 


LIGHT RAILWAY (COUNTY DOWN). 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware of the 


number of representative meetings 
recently held in Castlewellan, Hill- 


town, Newry, and in other districts in 
county Down, in favour of a scheme for 
constructing a light railway between 
Newry and Castlewellan ; and, whether, 
considering the necessity for opening up 
this portion of county Down by means 
of a line of railway, he will make inquiry 
as to what can be done in the matter, 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Such 
meetings have been held, and the matter 
will be considered in connection with 
other proposals of a similar character. 


CHARGES OF TRESPASS (IRELAND). 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of Patrick M‘Quaide, of Gola, county 
Monaghan, a prisoner in Dundalk Gaol, 
on a charge of simple trespass upon his 
evicted farm, who has not been brought 
to trial ; and, can he state what grounds 
exist for his detention in prison ; why he 
was not arraigned at petty sessions ; and 
who is the judge responsible for his 
arrest and imprisonment ? 
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Maharaja 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I re- 
plied to a similar question addressed to 
me on this matter on the 25th February, 
and have nothing further to add to the 
answer which I then gave. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he is aware that Owen 
Treanor, an old man close upon 70 years 
of age, an evicted tenant of the Scottish 
Provident Association, in the barony of 
Yruagh, was arrested on the 18th of 
August last, and kept imprisoned in 
Dundalk Gaol till the 31st of January 
without being brought to trial ; was this 
man’s offence, a trespass on his evicted 
farm, punishable at petty sessions by a 
small fine; who was the judge who 
committed him to prison ; and, is there 
any means of compensating this man for 
the serious injury done to him by this 
proceeding ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the property on which this 
man was a tenant is in Chancery, and 
that he was committed to prison for con- 
tempt under an Order of the Court of | 
Chancery, having been found in forcible | 
possession of the house and farm from | 
which he had been evicted. He subse-| 
quently purged his contempt by agreeing | 
to give up possession, and was discharged 
from prison on an Order of the Uourt of 
Chancery on the 28th January last. The 
responsibility for the proceedings in such 
cases rests altogether with that Court, 
and the Executive have no power to 
interfere. 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether he is aware that 
the railway station of Mountjoy, which 
formerly afforded travelling facilities to 
Omagh and a thickly-populated section 
of country, has been closed for a number 
of years; is he also aware that public 
meetings have been held protesting 
against the refusal of the directors of the 
Great Northern Railway Company of 
Ireland to re-open this station to the 
travelling public ; and, will an effort be 
made to induce this prosperous railway 
company to give to the inhabitants of 
Mountjoy and Omagh the accommoda- 
tion so much needed ? 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
with the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland, who inform me that a 
station was originally provided there by 
the Londonderry and Enniskillen Rail- 
way Company, but it was found to yield 
results insufficient to justify its being 
continued, and it was abolished by that 
company upwards of 30 years ago. 
Some. years afterwards (about 1872) 
another station was opened there, not far 
from the site of the former one, which 
was kept open until 1879, but, as the 
gross receipts did not amount to £100 
per annum, it was closed. The directors 
have recently given consideration to a 
further application for the re-opening of 
the station, but, judging from previous 
experience and full inquiries which they 
have made as to the present probabilities 
of the amount of accommodation such a 
station would afford, they are of opinion 
that they would not be justified in com- 
plying with the request. 


MAHARAJA OF JHALWAR. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he is 
now able to lay upon the Table any 
Papers or Correspondence relating to the 
disputes between the Government of 
India and the Maharaja of Jhalwar ; 
whether he is able to state if the 
telegram from Calcutta, published in 
yesterday’s Daily Chronicle, announcing 
the deposition of the Prince, is correct ; 
whether, in accordance with the pledge 
of the Government given on the 25th 
ultimo, the Maharaja will have every 
opportunity of submitting his reply to 
the charges made against him; and, 
whether these charges will be made the 
subject of a public inquiry, in which the 
Maharaja will have the advantage of 
legal advice ? 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether it is true, as 
reported, that the Maharaja of Jhalwar 
has been deposed ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
must invite the attention of the hon. 
Member to my reply on the 24th of 
February. Until I have received by 
mail the final orders and papers from 
the Indian Government relating to the 
case, I cannot say what papers I can 
produce. I am informed by telegram 
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that the Inquiry has resulted in the 
deposition of the Maharaja Rana, and 
that this decision has been made known 
inJhalwar. The charges brought against 
His Highness have been fully explained 
to him, and his written answers received. 
There has been no restriction upon his 
seeking advice, and the Inquiry has been 
conducted according to the usual practice, 
which I am not disposed to modify. 


STATISTICAL OFFICE (CUSTOMS). 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether the assistant 
clerks in the Statistical Office of the 
Customs receive less annual _incre- 
ment of salary than temporary boy- 
copyists in the same office, and less 
annual leave than the messengers ; if the 
sick leave without loss of pay allowed to 
them is less than what is allowed to any 
permanent class in the Customs service ; 
and whether he can see his way clear to 
remedy the matters complained of ! 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The 
salary, increment, and annual leave of 
assistant clerks or abstractors in the 
Customs are the same as those of their 
class throughout the service. The incre- 
ment of boy-copyists is higher because 
their entire period of service is limited 
to six years. As regards the sick leave 
of abstractors on full pay, the Secretary 
to the Treasury is making inquiry. 
Considering the rudimentary nature of 
the work, the Treasury is of opinion that 
the conditions of their employment are 
sufficiently favourable. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE (CORK). 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when was 
the last of the ordinary visitations paid to 
the Queen’s College, Cork, which it is 
provided by the statutes of the Queen’s 
Colleges, Ireland, should take place 
triennially ; and, if not within the past 
three years, will measures be taken to 
have one immediately, so as to conform 
in some way to the terms of the 
statutes ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: IT un- 
derstand that the last ordinary visitation 
of the Board of Visitors to this college 
was held in March, 1879, though it 
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appears extraordinary visitations have 
since been held from time to time, the 
latest in May, 1894. It is not known 
why the ordinary visitations were dis- 
continued, but as the initiative with 
respect to these visitations rests with 
the Board of Visitors, their attention 
will be drawn to the matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
who the visitors are ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
not the list before me, but I believe the 
Chief Secretary is one of them. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then are we 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen will attend to their duties in 
future ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN MAILS. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the attention of 
the Postmaster General has been called 
to the fact that, on the 5th and 19th 
February, and the Ist “March 1896, 
mails arriving at Plymouth after 8 p.m. 
have been there detained for three 
and a half hours, four and a _ helf 
hours, and seven hours respectively, 
before being dispatched to London, and 
have not been delivered in the city until 
late in the afternoon of the following 
day, and whether, in order to prevent 
serious inconvenience and loss to mer- 
chants in London and elsewhere, he will 
revert to the practice followed up toa 
recent period of dispatching such mails 
by special trains ? 

Sir WILLIAM DUNN (Paisley): I 
beg to ask the Secretary tothe Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he can explain why the South African 
mails by the Union steamer Mesxican, 
which reached Plymouth at 7.30 p.m. 
on Sunday, the Ist instant, were not 
delivered in London until the afternoon 
of Monday, the 2nd instant; whether 
he is aware that frequent delays have 
occurred of late, and will he take steps 
to prevent a recurrence ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: It is 
thought well to answer this Question 
and that of the hon. Member for Paisley 
(No. 58) together. The principle govern- 
ing the employment of special trains for 
the conveyance from Plymouth of mails 
landed at that port has been explained 
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in this House in answer to similar Ques- 
tions, namely, to use special trains when, 
by such means and no other, an interval 
for reply by the next outgoing mail can 
be afforded. On the three dates cited 
in the first Question there certainly was 
an interval of some hours before the 


mails were dispatched from Plymouth, 


but in no case was there any urgency on 
account of the approaching departure of 
an outgoing mail. On each occasion 
the Packet arrived before she was due, 
and there was nearly a week’s interval 
for reply. Although on the first two 
days referred to the letters were delivered 
late in the afternoon, on the third day, 
viz., that on which the mails were 
brought by the Afexican, they were sent 
out at 2.5 p.m., and, therefore, delivered 
during business hours in the city. It is 
not thought that the circumstances 
would warrant a return to the former 
indiscriminate use of special trains. 


CORDITE. 

Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether, with 
regard to the due supply of cordite 
for the purposes of the Army and 
Navy, the Director of Contracts for 
Warlike Stores is able to provide all the 
raw material employed in its manufac- 
ture from products of British origin ; 
and, if not, has due preparation been 
made for the supply of the requisite raw 
material from the United Kingdom in 
case of the outbreak of war ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Almost 
all the components of cordite can be ob- 
tained in the country in any quantity 
likely to be required. Where this is not 
the case, the necessity of providing a 
stock is recognised, and arrangements are 
made accordingly. 


COUNTY CESS (DONEGAL). 

Mr.T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, whether he is aware that, 
owing to the default of a county cess 
collector in the county of Donegal, a 
number of tenants in the barony of Boy- 
lagh, in that county, have for the past 
three or four years been harassed by 
demandsand prosecutions on the part of the 
Grand Jury for arrears of cess which the 
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tenants contend they do not owe, and for 
the payment of which they have in 
several cases produced receipts; and, 
whether it is in his power to prevent a 
continuance of the proceedings referred 
to? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): The facts are not quite 
correctly stated in the Question. In the 
summer of 1893 the out-going county cess 
collector returned a list of defaulters, 
whose cess he swore he was unable to 
collect. The Grand Jury thereupon, 
acting in pursuance of the statute repre- 
sented the sum of £610 in respect of 
these arrears, and the same having been 
added to the new levy, was included in 
the warrants to the succeeding cess col- 
lector. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain whether any receipts were, in fact, 
produced by alleged defaulters who were 
sued, but if they were produced, or pay- 
ments to the ex-collector otherwise 
proved, the claim of the collector who 
sued would be dismissed with costs. In 
any case, I have no power to interfere 
with the Grand Jury or their officer in 
any proceedings taken by them to recover 
county cess. 


GUARANTEED LAND STOCK. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for London- 
derry, Mr. F. Vesty Kwox, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) what was the 
total amount of guaranteed land stock 
issued on the 3lst December last ; (2) 
how much of this stock was held by the 
National Debt Commissioners ; and (3), 
how the figure of £2,099,000, given by 
the Registrar General in page 15 of his 
last Return as the amount of Guaranteed 
Land Stock held in Ireland, was arrived 
at? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Accord- 
ing to the Land Commission the total 
amount of Guaranteed Land Stock issued 
to the 3lst December, 1895, was 
£2,100,132 10s. 7d. The sum of 
£2,099,000 mentioned in the recent 
Return of the Registrar General, to 
which reference is made in the Question, 
was furnished to him by the Governor of 
the Bank of Ireland. There is a 
difference of a little over £1,000 between 
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these two amounts, arising, I understand, 
from the fact that some of the Stock has 
been cancelled. With regard to the 
second paragraph, I am informed by the 
National Debt Commissioners that the 
amount of Guaranteed Land Stock held 
by them on the 3lst December last was 
£914,905 10s. 


SORTING CLERKS (DUBLIN). 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is now prepared to give an 
answer to the Petition forwarded on 
27th September 1895, by seven sorting 
clerks of the Sorting Office, General Post 
Office, Dublin, with reference to the 
delay in the granting of their appoint- 
ments, and claiming that their appoint- 
ments should date from the time of 
nomination, and that all increments to 
which in that time they would have been 
entitled be allowed ? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : This 
matter is still under the consideration of 
the Treasury, who have had to call for 
further information on the subject. 


ARMY PENSION. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of Patrick Lynch, late of the 
108th Regiment, who gave 18 years’ 
service, 15 years of it in India, and was 
engaged in battle at Bandah and several 
other engagements, was awarded four 
good conduct badges and the Indian 
medal and clasp, and discharged in 1872 
on account of disease, the result of long 
service in India, on a pension of nine- 
pence per day ; whether he is aware that 
Lynch, being unable to work or support 
himself on his pension, was obliged to go 
into the Kilkenny Workhouse, where he 
is at present ; and whether, in considera- 
tion of his good character and distin- 
guished service, he will increase Lynch’s 
pension to enable him to support himself 
outside the workhouse ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : This 
case will be referred for inquiry by the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 
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PAUPER PATIENTS. 


Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
if he is aware that certain Parish Coun- 
cils are in the habit of sending, as the 
Parochial Boards have previously done, 
pauper patients suffering from incurable 
disease to poor-houses where no regular 
nurse is kept ; and if he will make an 
order that no.such case be received into 
a poor-house unless a certified nurse is 
on the premises ? 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: All 
parishes having an interest in a poor- 
house are entitled to send paupers there, 
and the Statute does not empower the 
Local Government Board to control this 
right. The Board have endeavoured to 
encourage trained sick nursing by all the 
means at their disposal, and have ob- 
tained sanction to devote a portion of 
their medical grant to that object ; but 
they have not the power to compel any 
Poor-house Committee to provide trained 
nurses in any particular case. 


VACCINATION COMMISSION, 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 


(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, when the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination last sat to take evidence ; 
how many times its members have sat to 
consider their Report ; when they last 
sat for that purpose ; and, what date, if 
any, is fixed for their next meeting. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am informed that the Commission last 
sat to take evidence orally on Decem- 
ber 13, 1893, but that since then they 
have procured and considered much 
valuable written evidence. I am also 
informed that they have held 12 meetings 
for the consideration of their Report, 
besides informal meetings of various 
members for the elucidation of certain 
points before their consideration by the 
general body of Commissioners. The last 
meeting was yesterday; the next is on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst. I may add 
that the time of many of the Commis- 
sioners is largely occupied by other 
important duties. They have given their 
labour ungrudgingly to the work of the 
Commission, and they are most earnestly 
desirous to bring their labours to a close. 





Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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BOAT-SLIP (LINSPORT). 


Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Don- 
egal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
(1) if a memorial was presented some 
time ago to the Congested Districts 
Board asking them to construct a boat- 
slip at the Curragh Hole, Linsport, on 
the shores of Lough Swilly, together with 
an estimate, sent to the Board at the 
same time, showing that the work could 
be constructed for about £80; (2) is he 
aware that this port is much frequented 
by fishing boats ; that at present there is 
no protection for boats frequenting this 
small port ; that on Friday, 31st January 
last, two girls were drowned at or near 
this place; and that the jury at the 
coroner’s inquest were of opinion that 
had there been a boatslip in existence, 
the girls would probably have been 
saved ; and, (3) whether he will direct 
an inquiry as to the .advisability of 
having a boat-slip erected, and to the 
possibility of finding means to make or 
aid in making such a boat-slip ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
memorial referred to in the first para- 
graph was received by the Congested 
Districts Board. The Board have no 
information to show that an important 
fishing industry is carried on at Lins- 
port, and have felt unable to accede to 
the application for the construction of a 
boat-slip there. 


MILITARY MANQGEUVRES BILL. 


Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury) : I beg: 


to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, whether, by Order in Council, 
Clause 1, sub-section 1, and Clause 2, 
sub-sections (a) and (6) of the Military 
Maneeuvres Bill would be held to apply 
to any unenclosed land or authorised 
enclosed lands in the New Forest; and 
whether the common rights and interests 
of the inhabitants of that district could 
and would be recognised under the Act 
or any proceedings under the said Act ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK : It is not proposed 
to treat the New Forest differently from 
other localities. Should at any time 
military operations be necessary in the 
New Forest, the commoners and inhabi- 
tants of that district will receive the 
same protection and compensation for 
any damage as private individuals. 
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TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, (1) 
whether he has yet received information 
from the Transvaal as to the existence 
of any law there anologous to our habeas 
corpus law, and as to the nature and 
terms of the deposit of £10,000 by each 
of the four British subjects (Messrs. 
Phillips, Farrer, Rhodes, and _ Fitz- 
patrick) ; (2) whether they are still in cus- 
tody or out on bail, and what extent of 
liberty of attending to their own affairs 
they at present have ; and, (3) whether it 
is true that a witness on their trial was 
threatened with imprisonment and 
actually fined for not stating what his 
ideas were on a certain subject ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: In answer 
to the second Question, I am informed 
that the four accused persons referred 
to occupy a comfortable furnished pri- 
vate house with grounds in the healthy 
part of the suburbs, and are allowed to 
walk about the premises freely without 
escort, and that anyone may visit them 
without a pass. They are also allowed 
to drive out in carriages or on bicycles 
daily—[laughter|—in company with a 
lieutenant of police [Renewed laughter. | 
I have endeavoured and am still endea- 
vouring to do all in my power to secure 
ameliorations in their conditions ; but it 
must be remembered that these gentle- 
men, together with the other members 
of the Reform Committee who have been 
allowed entire liberty on bail, are accused 
of treason, and their treatment has cer- 
tainly been not less favourable than 
would be accorded to persons under a 
similar charge in any other civilized 
State. The preliminary examination of 
the prisoners will be resumed on the 
1lth inst. It is understood that delay 
was due to a combination of reasons. 
In answer to the first Question, I do not 
know the terms of the deposit. I am 
informed that the law on the subject of 
habeas corpus is contained in “ Justinian’s 
Digest Book 43 ”—{laughter|—titles 29 
and 30, and I may point out that as these 
gentlemen are defended by some of the 
ablest lawyers in South Africa it is cer- 
tain that any privileges which the local 
law gives to them will be invoked in 
| their behalf. As to the third paragraph 
\of the hon. Member’s Question, I 
|have to say the witness was committed 
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answer questions, but on appeal was 
immediately released, The name of the 
gentleman was Schumader, from which 
I infer that he was of German extrac- 
tion. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will use his influence with the Govern- 
ment to secure that persons cast into 
prison for treason or treason felony in 
Ireland will get similar treatment to 
that which he has described. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] 


Emigrants. 


[No answer was given. ] 


COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) : I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, if he can explain how 
the interim Report of the Royal Com- 
mission came to be printed in the news- 
papers several days before it was 
circulated to Members of this honourable 
House? 


Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.) : I beg toask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that the interim 
Report of the Majority of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has been 
communicated in advance to the Press 
before the Blue-book containing this 
Report with separate Reports of other 
Members of the Commission was circu- 
lated ; and whether he will take steps to 
prevent such occurrences as to Royal 
Commissions in the future ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said: I am aware that the contents 
of the Reports appeared in the news- 
papers before the LBlue-book was 
actually circulated to Members of 
this House. I am making inquiries, 
but have not succeeded as yet in obtain- 
ing any information as to how this 
happened. 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): Will the right hon. gentle- 
man inquire why it was that the Report 
of the Majority was published first in the 
newspapers ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
That, Sir, I think is the particular 
inquiry Iam to make. I sent on the 
Report presented to me, and am entirely 
at a loss to know how it happened. 
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ARMY RESERVE. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that Lance Corporal 
Patrick M‘Elhone, 2,289, Ist Class Army 
Reserve, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
who served nearly seven years of his 
time in India, and received a ‘certificate 
of exemplary character and second class 
educational qualification, has been re- 
fused a second recommendation by his 
superior officer to the postal authorities ; 
can he state the grounds for this refusal ; 
and, will he inquire into the facts, with 
a view to the enforcement of Rule 3, 
Queen’s Regulation, in Gale and Polden’s 
“ Guide to Civil Service Employ ?” 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Further inquiry 
will be made in this case ; but, it seems 
that the man was refused a second re- 
commendation because he had thrown 
up, without satisfactory reason, similar 
employment previously obtained for him. 


EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he is aware that the 
United States Government make it 
obligatory on shipping companies to fill 
in a form stating specifically the number 
of emigrants they bring to that country; 
and, whether he will call for a report on 
the practical working of this system, 
with a view, if found satisfactory, to the 
adoption of a similar system in this 
country, so that trustworthy data for 
determining the annual amount of emi- 
gration from the British Isles may be 
secured ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not quite under- 
stand how the hon. Member considers 
that trustworthy data for determining 
the actual amount of emigration from the 
British Isles would be secured by making 
it obligatory on shipping companies to fill 
in a form stating specifically the number 
of immigrants to the British Isles. Trust- 
worthy Returns on emigration from the 
United Kingdom to places out of Europe 
are now obtained, and there is no occasion 
for a Report on the system adopted in 
the United States for obtaining Returns 
of immigrants. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Sec- 


retary of State for the Colonies, when he 
hopes to be in a position to make a 
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statement with respect to the reorgani- 
sation of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
matter is under consideration, but I am 
unable at present to make any public 
statement. 


CUSTOMS (DISMISSAL OF OFFICER). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if he is 
aware of the circumstances attending the 
dismissal of Mr. Andrew D. Murray, of 
Her Majesty’s Customs, who, after 15 years’ 
service in several public departments, 
was dismissed without pension or other 
reward ; and, will he consider this man’s 
case with a view to his reinstatement 
in his office, under the Treasury Minute 
of 27th August 1889? 

Mr. AKERS - DOUGLAS: The 
Secretary to the Treasury asks me to 
say that he has really nothing to add to 
his reply to asimilar question put by the 
hon. and gallant Member for East Cork 
on the 30th August last. There is no 
intention to reemploy Mr. Murray. 


MAHARAJA OF PATNA. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he will instruct the Government of 
India to order a public inquiry into all 
the circumstances relating to the suicide of 
the Maharaja and of the Maharani of 
Patna ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
unfortunate circumstance referred to is 
one of which I possess no further details 
than are supplied by the Press, and the 
answer given in the Viceroy’s Council on 
the 6th of February. Mr. Woodburn 
then replied that the Government of the 
Central Provinces had instituted full 
inquiries, the result of which was to show 
that the Maharaja shot his wife and 
himself, being undoubtedly insane at the 
time. The Government of India did not 
think any further inquiry necessary, and 
Ihave no reason to differ from that view. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of the fact that 
the Maharaja, before shooting his wife 
and committing suicide, wrote stating 
that he was driven to this course in con- 
sequence of the persecution of the 
Foreign Office ? 
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Lorp G. HAMILTON : No, Sir; the 
immediate cause of the suicide was 
insanity. 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCE (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether the 
rooms in the Houses of Parliament, 
occupied by the late Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod are now vacant, or are 
occupied by his successor; and, if the 
latter, whether that is intended to be a 
permanent arrangement ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The rooms 
occupied by the late Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod have been appropriated 
to the Clerk of the Parliaments under 
an arrangement made after an Inquiry 
by a Lords Committee in 1889. By 
thisarrangement, the salary of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments will in future be reduced 
by £500 per annum, and also his special 
house allowance of £500 a-year will 
cease, in consideration of his occupying 
an official residence. The new Black 
Rod will not have an official residence 
properly so called, but it is proposed to 
allot certain office-rooms for his use in 
another part of the building. 


MOPLAHS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he will 
explain thecircumstances under which the 
South Staffordshire Regiment attacked 
and killed 100 Moplahs near Madras ; 
and whether there was any resistance 
offered by the Moplahs ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have learned by telegram from the Gov- 
ernment of Madras that a collision has 
taken place between the troops and a 
body of Moplah fanatics, who had com- 
mitted five murders, and had then taken 
possession of a Hindu Temple at Man- 
jeri. In the fighting which ensued, 88 
of the latter were killed and five 
wounded, but the Government when 
they telegraphed were not aware of the 
immediate cause of the outbreak, nor do 
they mention the circumstances under 
which the conflict took place. Further 
information is expected shortly, and 
when I receive it I shall be ready to 
communicate it to the House. 
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Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) asked how many of the British 
troops were killed or wounded in the 
affray ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
telegram does not state. 


NIGER DELIMITATION. 

Dr, TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, (1) if it is true that there has 
been a breakdown of negotiations on the 
Niger delimitation question, that an 
English Commissioner has been with- 
drawn ; and, (2) whether serious objec- 
tions have been offered to drawing a hard- 
and-fast line on the Niger as the frontier 
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THe CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I beg to say that no complaints 
have been made as to the accommodation 
of the Royal Naval Hospital at Haul- 
bowline being insufficient. At the pre- 
sent time there are 51 patients in the 
hospital, which has accommodation for 
10 officers and 115 men; and as this 
number is much greater than usual, 
additional sick-berth staff have been 
drafted from Plymouth Hospital to sup- 
plement the nursing. No complaints as 
to the sanitary appliances have been 
received, and the last report was to the 
effect that the hospital throughout was 
clean and well cared for. 





beyond which the negotiations should | 


not extend ? 

Mr. CURZON: There has been no 
breakdown of the Niger negotiations. 
nor has a British Commissioner been 
withdrawn. Sir A. Hemming, who is 
about to proceed to his post as Governor 
of British Guiana, has been replaced by 
Colonel Everett. Ido not quite under- 
stand the second paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s question, but Her Majesty’s 
Government are not aware of any such 
objections having been raised. 

Dr. TANNER: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 


a fact that the French Press of late has | 


been directing attention to this matter ; 
also I would ask him whether the line is 
to be to the west of the Niger, or will a 
hard-and-fast line be drawn on the river 
itself ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have to say in 


Dr. TANNER: Is the hon. Member 
|aware that the hospital has recently 
| been occupied by a number of men from 
| the Flying Squadron ; and also that this 
| place was originally built for a store, 
|and is therefore obviously unfit for 
hospital purposes ? 
| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
|I am aware that several patients from 
\the Flying Squadron have been accom- 
| modated in the hospital, which accounts 
for the large number of patients at 
| Haulbowline. 

Dr. TANNER: I 
| point on the Estimates. 


shall raise this 


CANTONMENT OF MHOW. 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| India, whether the Indian Government 
|is aware that the Cantonment of Mhow, 





reply to the first part of the hon. Mem- | with a population of 32,000, has been 
ber’s Question, that I have not been|only using 12 acres of land for the 
studying the French Press ; and, as re-| manure yard or pit for the burying of 
gards the second part, it would obviously | the night soil and refuse since the first 
be undesirable for me to express any| establishment of the station, without 
opinion while the negotiations are pro-|any seasonal cultivation of crops; how 
ceeding. ‘long this state of matters is to be allowed 
to be continued; what was the amount at 
the credit of the Cantonment Fund of 
HAULBOWLINE HOSPITAL 'Mhow at the date of the last return in his 
ACCOMMODATION. possession ; how the funds are invested ; 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the|and, whether the Indian Government 
First Lord of the Admiralty if his atten-| will take steps for having such balances 
tion has been called to the deficient) or part thereof applied to the improve- 
hospital accommodation at Haulbowline, | ment of the sanitary condition of the 
Cork Harbour ; and, whether more| bazaars in the Cantonment. 
modern sanitary appliances will be sup-| Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
plied, or what steps will be taken to| have no official information of the cir- 
remedy the present condition of affairs? | cumstances detailed by the hon. Member 
} 
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as to the Cantonment of Mhow, but I 
will call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the subject. 


STATISTICAL OFFICE (CUSTOMS). 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
if it is true that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners have failed to supply suitable 
clerks to fill the existing vacancies in the 
Statistical Office, Customs, thereby com- 
pelling the principal of that office to 
advertise in the London daily papers for 
clerks to fill the vacant posts ; and, if so, 
whether he can state the reason of the 
failure of the Civil Service Commissioners 
to obtain suitable candidates for these 
appointments ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : The Civil 
Service Commissioners would have no 
difficulty in providing for the existing 
vacancies by examination in the ordinary 
way, but the manner in which Statistical 
Abstractors in the Customs Department 
should be recruited in future is now 
under consideration. Pending a settle- 
ment of the question, the Board of 
Customs were authorised to obtain from 
outside such temporary clerical assistance 
as they might require. 

Mr. BURNS: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will investi- 
gate into the truth or otherwise of the 
disproportionately large number of those 
temporary men who have got through 
without examination, and the statement 
that they are relatives of officials in the 
office ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I will 
report on the subject to my hon. Friend. 


ACCIDEN’ TO ADMIRALTY 
WORKMAN. 

Lorpv HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the attention of the 
Admiralty has been called to the case of 
Charles Bryant, who was injured while 
at work on H.M.S. Monarch ; whether 
he was injured through the negligence 
of men in Government employ ; whether 
the Admiralty are aware that he desires 
to bring an action at Law against those 
who caused his injury ; and whether he 
has been hindered from doing so by the 
refusal of the names of those legally 
responsible ? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: The case re- 
ferred to has been before the Admiralty 
in 1894 and 1895. The Papers connected 
with it only came before me this morn- 
ing, and, before giving a final answer to 
the noble Lord, I desire to have an 
opportunity of considering all the cir- 
cumstances. 


Warships. 


HIGHLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state what progress, if any, has been 
made with the railways to be constructed 
by the Highland Railway Company under 
the Highland Railway (New Lines) Act, 
1890; and whether, if the railways are 
not completed, the penalty of £50 per 
day has been enforced, in accordance 
with Section 10 of the Act; and if not, 
why not? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understand from 
the Company that of the five railways 
authorised by the Act of 1890, line 
No. 1 has been constructed to Fortrose ; 
lines Nos. 3 and 4 have been completed ; 
line No. 5 (a short extension) has not 
been made, neither has line No. 2, but 
the Company have a Bill in Parliament 
to revise their powers as to this latter 
railway. The penalty clauses are in- 
serted primarily for the protection of 
landowners and other persons whose 
property has been interfered with ; prose- 
cutions are not otherwise instituted. 


RUSSIAN WARSHIPS. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whether he can inform the 
House of the number and size of the 
Russian men-of-war now in Chinese and 
Japanese waters ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover square): The Russian 
fleet at present stationed in the North 
Pacific consists of one second-class battle- 
ship of 8,400 tons, two armoured cruisers 
of 6,000 and 7,700 tons respectively, one 
protected cruiser of 5,000 tons, two gun- 
vessels of about 1,500 tons each, four 
sloops of an average of 1,200 tons each, 
and four smaller vessels. 
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ARMY AND NAVY MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, in the tenders for Curragh 
contract of meat supply, the tendered 
price for native live stock was less than 
that tendered for the supply of foreign 
dead meat ? 
_ Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: In 
November last, a tender was accepted 
for the supply to Curragh Camp, until 
the end of May next, of live cattle and 
sheep ; but their place of origin was not 
specified. No offer for foreign dead meat 
only was received. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty whether any of 
of the perk supplied to the Navy is 
foreign ; and, if so, how much of the 
contract is apportioned to foreigners ; 
and, whether any serious difference in 
price existed ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: A portion of 
the salt pork supplied to the Navy is 
Danish. In contracts recently concluded, 
orders for 275,000 lbs. to the value of 
£5,852 were placed with Danish firms, 
while orders for 1,075,000 lbs to the 
value of £25,447 were entrusted to Trish 
curers. As the prices quoted for Danish 
pork were lower than for Irish, the above 
distribution involves an additional cost 
to the Navy of about £2,150. I may 
add that in 1893, when the lowest 
tenders were accepted, 489,000 lbs. were 
ordered from Denmark and 409,500 
from Ireland, and that in 1894 the 
orders were distributed in the proportion 
of two-thirds to Ireland one-third to 
Denmark, at an additional cost of about 
£360. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether he 
is aware that forms of the tenders were 
lately changed for the meat supply to the 
troops in Dublin; whether the relative 
prices of home and foreign meat war- 
ranted any alteration; whether the 
military authorities and the soldiers pre- 
ferred native meat ; whether the existing 
contract permits 60 per cent. of the total 
supply to be frozen meat; whether all 
the mutton at present supplied is frozen ; 
and, whether any preference is given to 
imported foreign meat ? 

Mr. POWELI-WILLIAMS: The 
forms of tender were changed to meet 
the alteration in the system of supply 
caused by the substitution, as explained 
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on the 28th March 1895, of contracts 
for dead meat for meat killed in military 
abattoirs. The change was made for 
military reasons ; but its financial results 
appear to be satisfactory. Comparison 
cannot be made between the prices of 
home and foreign meat, as the contract 
is for a mixed supply. The General 
Officer Commanding in Dublin has re- 
ported that the meat at present supplied 
is satisfactory in quality. The limit of 
the supply of frozen mutton and refrige- 
rated beef together is 60 per cent. of the 
total weekly issue ; but during August 
and September refrigerated beef is not 
issued at all. In any week the frozen 
mutton must not exceed one-seventh part 
of the whole meat issue. Mutton is only 
issued once a week ; and at present the 
whole supply of mutton at Dublin is 
frozen. Sixteen per cent. of the beef 
supplied at Dublin is refrigerated. The 
whole question, however, of the supply 
of meat to the troops in Ireland is under 
consideration. 

Mr. FIELD: I wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman was there any complaint from 
the Commander-in-Chief or from the 
troops as to the native supply before the 
change was made ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I am 
not aware that any complaint was made 
before the change ; but since then the 
Commander-in-Chief has expressed ap- 
proval of the meat supplied. 


Police Court. 


PENGE POLICE COURT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the language used by the Chairman at 
Penge Police Court, who, regarding a 
woman who was charged with being 
disorderly, stated that there ought to be 
some way of getting rid of people of this 
class permanently ; that he did not know 
whether the means employed in the case 
of certain noble creatures—the lethal 
chamber—would be suitable ; and sub- 
sequently imposed a fine of 10s. and 
costs, or 14 days; and, whether he will 
inquire into the case, and prevent the 
use of such language in future decisions 4 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have inquired into this case, and find 
that the woman had already been con- 
victed 14 or 15 times of similar offences. 


The Chairman of the Bench informs me 
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that the circumstances of the case were 
distressing, and that, though it is true 
he referred to the lethal chamber and 
expressed a wish that some less terrible, 
but equally suitable, mode of dealing 
with incorrigible cases of depravity 
could be suggested, no one who heard 
the remark could question that it was 
made asa result of earnest feeling for the 
unhappy woman who was before him. 
However much I may regret them, I 
have no power to prevent observations 
of this kind. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
gentleman take such measures in con- 
sultation with the Lord Chancellor as 
will prevent magistrates from using such 
language towards prisoners ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have no power to prevent observations 
of the kind. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman approves 
of the observation? [Cries of “ Order.”] 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have already stated that I regret the 
remarks exceedingly. 


DYNAMITE EXPLOSION AT JOHAN- 
NESBURG. 

Mr. RICHARD CAVENDISH (Lan- 
cashire, N., Lonsdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
is able to give any information as to 
the number, if any, of British subjects 


killed or injured in the recent dynamite | 


explosion at Johannesburg; and if he 
could, as far as possible, ascertain the 
names, and cause them to be published ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
already telegraphed for information on 
this subject, but have not yet received 
that reply. When I doso I will publish 
it in the Press. I may add that I doubt 
whether British subjects of European 
descent were killed. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. VERNEY (Warwickshire, 
Rugby): I beg toask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. Worthington, 
a retired school teacher, who is receiving 
a pension of £25 a year after 40 years’ 
service; and whether the Education 
Department will consider his claims to 
an increase in his pension ? 
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Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge 
University): This teacher’s pension was 
awarded in 1890, after a full considera- 
tion of his claims. The Committee of 
Council see no reason for increasing it. 


POSTMEN’S UNIFORMS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, whether a large 
number of postmen in London have not 
yet been provided with their winter 
clothes ; and, if so, what is the cause of 
the delay ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: All the 
London postmen have now received their 
winter uniform, though there are still 
196 misfitting garments which have not 
yet been returned from the contractors 
after alteration. It is, however, the fact 
that these uniforms were not supplied so 
early as they should have been, and the 
causes of this delay are now under 
investigation. 

CotonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to issue summer 
clothing to postmen this year 4 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: Yes, Sir. 
It is the intention of the Government to 
issue summer clothing to postmen as 
usual; and the Postmaster General is 
endeavouring to insure that the issue 
shali take place with as little delay as 
is possible in the circumstances. 


PAUPER LUNATICS. 

Sin MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate, whether he is 
aware that, in certain cases, a Poor 
Houses Combination Committee, having 
lunatic wards duly certified, and periodi- 
cally inspected by the Board of Lunacy, 
has been refused permission to take in 
pauper lunatics from other counties, 
even where there is more accommodation 
in such Poor House than is necessary to 
supply the wants of the Combination ? 

*ToE LORD ADVOCATE: I am 
informed by the General Lunacy Board 
that it has only been in exceptional 
cases, as where there is a difficulty in 
finding accommodation elsewhere, or 
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where the lunatic wards afford unusually 
good accommodation and treatment to 
their inmates that the Board have sanc- 
tioned the arrangement contemplated 
in the hon. Member’s Question. Neither 
of these exceptional features is found in 
the case referred to, and the Board are 
of opinion that the pauper lunatics of 
Kirkcudbrightshire can be most satis- 
factorily provided for in the Crichton 
Royal Institution at Dumfries. 
Sir MARK STEWART: Does the 

answer apply to Wigtonshire as well ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I will 
inquire as to that and communicate 
with the hon. Baronet. 


LONDON AND INDIA DOCKS JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. A. LAFONE (Southwark, 
Bermondsey) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, if his atten- 
tion has been called to a circular, dated 
4th February 1896, issued by the 
London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee to shipowners, by which they 
seek to evade the terms and obligations 
of their Act of Parliament, and of the 
ord, 4th, and 5th sections of Clause 
493 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1894, and by such means to tax all 
goods delivered on over-side entries in 
this port ; and, what action he is pre- 
pared to take, making the evasion of the 
said Acts impossible; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman has seen a letter in the 
St. James’ Gazette to-day from the 
editor of the Produce World, in which 
he states that he had sent the President 
of the Board of Trade a copy of his 
journal of the 21st February, in which 
the circular referred there is dealt with, 
and on the 27th received an acknowledg- 
ment that it had been received ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: With regard to the 
Question just put, I have to say that it 
is quite true that I did receive a com- 
munication from the editor of the Pro- 
duce World dealing with this ques- 
tion, and enclosing a copy of his paper, 
but neither his letter nor his paper 
contained t'e circular referred in 
in the hon. Member’s Question. so 
that my answer given to the House 
the other day was perfectly accurate. I 
have already replied in part to the hon. 
Member’s Question in my answer of 
Tuesday. I have not seen the circular 


The Lord Advocate. 
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referred to. The Section of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894, to which he 
now refers, does not appear to confer 
any power upon the Board of Trade, 
nor is it competent for the Board to ex- 
press any opinion as to whether there 
has been an evasion of the Act. ; 


MARRIAGE LAWS (MALTA). 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) : I beg to’ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take in 
consequence of the judgment of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on 18th 
July 1895, on the subject of the Mar- 
riage Laws in ‘Malta ; and, whether he 
will place in the Library a copy of the 
cases, appendices, and evidence pre- 
pared on behalf of the Crown Advocate 
of Malta and the Protestant churches of 
Malta respectively ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In view 
of the Report of the Judicial Committee, 
the Governor of Malta will be instructed 
to resume the"practice of issuing licences 
for the celebration of mixed marriages in 
Malta. The documents mentioned will 
be placed in the Library. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman able to inform 
the House why the Order in Council of 
August 13 was not published in the 
London Gazette instead of remaining in 
the possession of the Colonial Office up 
to the present time ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Perhaps 
the hon. Member will give me notice of 
that Question. 


MERCANTILE CRUISERS. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W. R., 
Keighley) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, whether in view of the 
declaration of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, made on 2nd February, 1887, 
that a fleet of Royal Naval Reserve 
Cruisers would be obviously of great 
national advantage and in a pecuniary 
sense serve to limit the necessity felt by 
their Lordships for the construction of 
fast war vessels, and would be a pe- 
cuniary gain to the nation in respect to 
first cost and a large saving in main- 
tenance, he will take into consideration 
the desirability of increasing the num- 
ber of merchant steamers as armed 
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cruisers in preference to permanently 
increasing our fleet of war vessels ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : In the general review of 
requirements of the fleet, the use of sub- 
sidised mercantile cruisers has not been 
left out of consideration, but I am not 
prepared to diminish the proposals for 
increasing the number of our cruisers in 
view of such large plans as the hon. 
Member suggests. 


AMERICAN MAILS. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if his attention has been called 
to the fact that the mail bag from Brad- 
ford to New York, sent on 21st Decem- 
ber last for the Lucania, and also the 
bag sent on 12th February for the Teuw- 
tonic, missed the connections between 
Bradford and Queenstown; whether any 
intimation was made to the postal 
authorities at Bradford of the connec- 
tion having been missed, so that they 
might give public notice of the delay 
and thus prevent serious loss to 
manufacturers in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; and if the Postmaster Gene- 
ral will give orders that in future any 
such accidental delay shall be notified to 
the office of origin of the mail bag so de- 
layed, with a view to saving the senders 
of letters the heavy losses that would 
otherwise arise from their ignorance of 
the delay in their commercial corre- 
spondence ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : It is the 
fact that on the occasions referred to the 
mail bag from Bradford for New York 
missed, connection owing to irregularity 
in the train service. It has not been 
the general practice to notify the office 
of origin in such cases of delay, and, 
indeed, it would be difficult in all cases 
to do so, but so far as Bradford is con- 
cerned, instructions have been given for 
such failures to be notified in future. 
The same practice will be followed, as 
far as practicable, in the case of other 
large towns. , 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (LOANS). 
Sim MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if it is intended that the rate of interest 
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—namely, 3} per cent, to be paid on the 
Government loans to light railways, will 
also provide for a Sinking Fund; and, 
if so, how many years will it take to pay 
off the amount borrowed ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The section does 
not provide for a Sinking Fund. 





KAFIR BEER. 

Sir MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether his attention has been called 
to an article in the Bechuanaland News 
of the 11th January 1896, wherein it 
appears that Khama had withdrawn the 
restriction on the manufacture uf Kafir 
beer, that drinking had subsequently 
prevailed to a deplorable extent, occa- 
sioning delays to traffic and incunveni- 
ence to the public; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government will take steps to 
reimpose the restriction on the manu- 
facture of native beer, and thus prevent 
the scenes described in the Bechuana- 
land News. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I pro- 
pose to call for a Report on the subject 
referred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, but until that Report is received I 
cannot pledge myself as to the action, 
if any, which I may take. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when 
he proposes to lay upon the Table the 
correspondence with the British South 
Africa Company, showing the nature of 
the temporary arrangements made with 
the Company in regard to the control of 
the armed forces and police, the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, and other matters 
of administration ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The cor- 
respondence referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question is not yet complete, 
but I hope that in a few days it will be 
so. I will then lay Papers on the subject. 


HAULBOWLINE INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Report of the Haul- 
bowline Inquiry Committee will now be 
[ate upon the Table of the House ? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : [As I said in 
reply to a previous Question, no definite 
answer can be given until a statement 
has been made on the Navy Estimates 
with regard to Haulbowline. 


POSTMEN (ELECTION WORK). 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford Lichfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if, considering the 
amount of extra work postmen have 
during an election, he will do something | 
to give them extra remuneration for | 
such work ? | 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: It is a} 
rule of the service that under ordinary | 
circumstances postmen are not paid for | 
overtime, and it is a very necessary rule, 
as a general relaxation of it would offer 
a premium upon dawdling. At the same 
time it is recognised that there are ex- | 
ceptional cases in which overtime pay- | 
ment is allowable. Such, for instance, 
as when a postman is waiting for a train 
which is late, or when he is detained by 
a heavy snowstorm, or has an extra de- 
livery to make. Extra work during an 
election, if involving any considerable 
overtime would also be paid for on the 
recommendation of the postman’ ssuperior 
officer. 





ELECTION PETITIONS. 

Sm HENRY HOWARTH (Salford, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the protracted and costly proceedings in- 
volved in recent election petitions, which 
will make it impossible for anybody but 
very wealthy men either to prosecute or 
defend such petitions, and thereby nullify 
the Corrupt Practices Act; and if he 
proposes to ask the House to concur in 
some adequate remedy ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteErR, Isle of Wight) : The 
proceedings in the recent election peti- 
tions have naturally attracted my atten- 
tion, but, as I stated the other day, until 
the proceedings are concluded, it is not 
possible to say whether any and what 
action should be taken. 


GOLD AND SILVER CURRENCY. 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether any, and, if so, 
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what steps have been taken by Her 
Majesty's Government, or by the late 
Government, to carry out the unanimous 
Resolution of this House passed on 
26th February 1895, expressing the in- 
creasing apprehension of the House at 
the constant fluctuations in the relative 
value of gold and silver, and the serious 
evils resulting therefrom; and urging 
Her Majesty’s Government to co-operate 
with other Powers in. an International 
Conference for the purpose of removing 
or mitigating these evils ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Nothing has occurred since the 
answer I gave in August last that would 
lead me to suppose that anything would 
be gained by the initiative being taken, 
as my hon. Friend proposes, by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


EDUCATION BILL, 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he proposes 
to introduce the Education Bill ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: In answer to my hon. Friend, I 
have to say that I trust the Education 
Bill will be brought in soon; but we 
must make much further progress with 
the Estimates before that can be done. 


NAVAL ESTIMATES. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND : I wish, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask your ruling, Sir, on 
a point of order. It has been notified to 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Roscommon, that the Motion which 
stands on the Paper in hisnameand which 
he proposed to move on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Navy Estimates, 
is out of order. The Motion opposes the 
increase in the Navy Estimates on three 
grounds—first, on the ground of the 
foreign policy which necessitates the 
expenditure ; secondly, on the ground 
that Ireland derives no benefit from the 
expenditure ; and, thirdly, on the ground 
that Ireland is already overtaxed. I 
desire to ask you, Sir, whether these 
matters are not perfectly germane to a 
discussion on the Navy Estimates ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I must tell the 
hon. Member that I think the Amend- 
ment is not in order. As it stands 
on the Paper, it would raise a De- 
bate on a Vote of Censure on the 
foreign policy of the Government, and 
would be too remote from matters re- 
lating to the Estimates. As regards the 
Question of the financial relations be- 
tween England and Ireland and _ the 
taxing of Ireland, I think these are 
matters which do not relate to the Navy 
Estimates, and, therefore, I think, tak- 
ing the whole Motion altogether, it is 
out of order. {[‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Then, Sir, in 
the circumstances, I would ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, consider- 
ing the gravity of the matters raised in 
this Notice of Motion, and considering 
the decision you have just given, that it 
amounted to a Vote of Censure on the 
Government, he would give us another 
opportunity of raising this matter. 

ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
I have been informed, Sir, through the 
usual channel, that my Motion is sup- 
posed to be not quite in order. [ Laughter. | 
It would relieve me from considerable 
anxiety, Sir, if you would give me your 
ruling upon it. [Laughter.| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no difficulty 
in relieving the anxiety of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. There is no doubt 
the Amendment is out of order. 
[ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If I rightly understand the 
Question put to me by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Waterford, he 
wants to know whether I would give an 
opportunity to the House for discussing 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND: And the other 
matters. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I do not know that I can give 
an opportunity for discussing the financial 
relations between England and Ireland, 
at any rate pending the Report of the 
Commission. Until that is published, I 
think such a discussion would be prema- 
ture. But with regard to the first and 
largest Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
I should be glad, if it met with the general 
wishes of the House, so as to arrange the 
order of the Votes on the Voteon Account 
that has to be taken before Easter, as to 
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put the Foreign Office Vote first, and on 
that I suppose it would be competent to 
raise a general Debate on the foreign 
policy of the Government. But Ishould 
like to make inquiries first in order to 
ascertain the general wishes of the House. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to state that, 
pending the publication of the report of 
the Commission, he could not arrange for 
a discussion on the financial relations 
between England and Ireland. I would, 
however, ask him whether, when he is 
proposing an enormous increase in the 
taxation of Ireland, he will not allow 
us to raise the question now 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Member must not 
hastily assume that there will be an 
enormous increase of taxation. The 
matter is to be explained when my right 
hon, Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes his Budget. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I was speak- 
ing exclusively of the Naval Vote. 
However, I will accept the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman for the present. 
But, under the circumstances, I shall 
oppose and divide against every single 
item in the Navy Estimates that shows 
any increase. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY (NAVY ESTIMATES). 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd March] : 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair :”’ 


Question again proposed, 
Debate resumed. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean), who had a notice on 
the Paper to call attention to the de- 
creasing numbers of British seamen 
available for service in the Navy in time 
of war, said, he congratulated the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the fact that 
so large a number of Members had 
listened to his statement. Formerly 
the discussion of naval questions was 
carried on in the presence of very few 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House and still fewer on the Opposite 
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side. The right hon. Member had 
fallen upon different times, and a very 
full House had listened to his statement. 
The country, as well as the House of 
Commons, was becoming naval in these 
days under pressure. If Sir Richard 
Grenville, of The Revenge, were to re- 
turn to that House, of which he was a 
Member three and a half centuries ago, 
he might be led to suppose that they 
were all even better patriots and sailors 
than their predecessors in the days when 
that distinguished hero lived. The first 
thing to disclaim in a Debate like the 


present was that they were speaking as | 


Naval experts. Members were not in 
that House as Naval experts, but as 
Members informing themselves as to our 


relations with Foreign Powers and as to! 


the armaments of those Powers, and also 
as the representatives of the British tax- 
payer, whose duty it was to see that the 
taxpayer got due value for the money 
which he had to expend. One difficulty 
which had to be faced was that in De- 
bates like the present they had no real 
opportunity of engaging in a collective 
review of the whole defensive expendi- 
ture of the country on the Army and 
Navy taken together. The speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was not 
only clear, but was conceived in a sound 
spirit, and was devoid of all offence to 
Foreign Powers. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman had made proposals with regard | 


to Gibraltar which it seemed to him 
were necessary from the point of view 
of any of the naval policies which had 
been advocated in this country respect- | 
ing the Mediterranean. When the right | 
hon. Member made his statement with | 
reference to Gibraltar, he was_ inter- | 
rupted, according to the reports in the 
newspapers, by a cry of ‘‘shame.’’ The | 
ery did not reach his ears. All must recog- 
nise the importance of Gibraltar and the | 
necessity in any case of being prepared | 


with the proper accommodation there | 


for the reception of the cripples of the 
fleet, even of a victorious fleet. In his 
opinion this expenditure at Gibraltar 
was inevitable ; but it was a deputation 
to the late Prime Minister, which in- 
cluded the late Sir G. Chesney, the hon. 
Member for Belfast, and others, which 
had brought about this policy. Was it 
not humiliating that, with all the pro- 
fessional advice which this country paid 
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for, it should become necessary for Mem- 
bers of that House to initiate a policy 
necessary to the well-being of the coun- 
try ? If it was a wise and proper policy, 
ought not the Government to have been 
informed of the necessities of the case by 
their own subordinates? If this ex- 
penditure was necessary, as they had 
been told it was by the late and present 
Governments, it ought to have been pro- 
vided for some years ago, and they 
ought not to have waited until now to 
be told that three docks were to be con- 
structed at Gibraltar. With reference 
to the armament of the fleet, the First 

Lord of the Admiralty told the House 
that he had to propose this year Supple- 
mentary Estimates for sums to the 
amount of £200,000, and __ that 
next year an additional sum _ of 
£800,000 would be required. Now, 
he understood that the chief Naval 
adviser of the Government was respon- 
sible for the Estimates as a whole. 
The First Sea Lord was the Chief 
General Naval Adviser of the Govern- 
ment, and the Estimates for next 
year were signed by the First Sea Lord 
who signed the Estimates last year. 
It threw a certain amount of doubt on 
the value of that responsibility when 
they found the right hon. Gentleman 
shake his head—as to the sufficiency of 
the expenditure upon armament, as to 
the large deficiency of a million which 
/existed on armament, when the same 
| First Sea Lord who ‘signed the state- 
| ment of that deficiency signed the state- 
ment of the sufficiency ‘of Votes sub- 
mitted to Parliament last year. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
| /MIRALTY said, he did not say that the 
| £850, 000 was due toany want of pro- 
| Vision, but that the acceleration . of 
ships made it more necessary. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had only anticipated 
what he was about to say. Accelera- 
|tion counted for a portion of the in- 
crease, but the right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that he did approach 
the consideration of the subject by saying 
that we were still behindhand with the 
armament of our fleet, behindhand with 
the guns provided for the drill of our 
Reserves, and that he pointed in several 
ways to a deficiency apart altogether 
from the question of the acceleration of 
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Supply. In the printed statement at-;ships he confined himself entirely to 
tached to the Estimates there was a| battleships, while as to cruisers only ex- 
peculiar and almost painful reference to | pert opinion was valuable. The defensive 
this subject. In these days, when our! strength of this country, and ultimately 
sailors had plenty of new work to learn, | her whole position in the world, depended 











when their work was increasing in per- 
plexity every year, it was desirable that 
their drill should be with the guns they 
were likely to use. 
Reserves in this country was still with 
the old-fashioned guns. The First Lord 
admitted that fact, and promised that in 
1896-7 a beginning would be made to 
arm places where Reserve men were 
drilled with modern guns. 
him that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment not only to increase the armament 
by the sum which they had provided, 
but to see that the Reserve were drilled 
with the most modern gun which could 
be supplied. [Cheers.| A beginning 
meant a very small beginning indeed, 
and it meant that in the following year 
the main expenditure was to be incurred. 
There were other symptoms of the same 
continued neglect on the part of De- 
partments of the State. The Black 
Prince was to be sent to Queenstown, 
and she was armed almost entirely with 
old-fashioned guns. Her principal arma- 
ment consisted entirely of old muzzle- 
loading guns, and there were 26 guns on 
board. But he was glad to hear that 
they were not to be used for drill. We 
had still a very large proportion of our 
fleet, now extending to a half of the 
lowest class but one and the whole of 
the lowest class of ships, entirely armed 
with the old guns, and they were counted 
in all comparisons before the House, in 
all statistics between the force of this 
country and Foreign Powers, as battle- 
ships capable of taking their place in the 
line. Undoubtedly there was a grave 
deficiency in armament as long as our 
Reserve were trained with old guns, 
and a considerable proportion of our 
ships in the fleet continued to be 
armed with those guns. An armament 
was provided for merchant cruisers— 
the cruisers which were to run down the 
cruisers of the enemy ; but with old- 
fashioned guns they were not capable of 
coping with the foreign cruisers which 
were armed with the best type of guns 


which foreign skill could produce. The: 


two main points in all Naval Estimiétes 
must be ships and guns. In speaking of 


VOL. XXXVIITI. [rourtn series. | 


But the drill of the! 


It seemed to | 


in his opinion on her force of battleships. 
There was no other test or criterion 
which would stand the investigation of 
sound sense. The comparison had been 
_admitted by successive Governments, 
that we should be superior or equal to 
some Power or Powers in this matter of 
battleships. In cruisers we had a cer- 
tain superiority over other Powers, but 
there again entered considerations as to 
the extent of our trade and the enor- 
mous calls made on our cruisers in time 
of war ; and as to this it was impossible 
for any but experts to pronounce 
a satisfactory opinion. As to battle- 
ships, however, the matter was plain. 
We knew, not that one battleship was 
equal to another ship, hut that the Ad- 
miralty had told the country that for 
certain purposes numbers of battleships 
were essential to a certain superiority 
of strength in battleships. What was 
the standard placed by the Government 
before the country? He complimented 
the First Lord on having avoided any 
provocation of comparison with a Foreign 
Power. But still, in his speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman hinted that the cal- 
culations of the Admiralty had to be 
relative, and had to be founded on some 
standard which was present to their 
minds. He could not, however, see in 
this programme as to battleships in 
1899, that there had been any standard 
before the Admiralty which could be 
accepted by those who held his views as 
to the sufficiency of standard for de- 
fence. The programme this year seemed 
to him to be a _ hand-to-mouth pro- 
gramme, a mere continuation pro- 
|gramme, a France and Russia pro- 
gramme. The last statement made in 
the House on this subject was made by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) as to our equality or 
superiority with Foreign Powers, and 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
equality to France and Russia as the 
standard of successive Governments. 
On former occasions the House had 
Jnedrd of equality, and sometimes of 
superiority ; the language varied. It 
‘had always been held that there was a 
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certain definite scientific superiority 
ascertained as the necessary superiority, 
and Governments had told the country 
what it was. He for one did not agree 
as to the equality with or superiority 
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we should have in 1899 a superiority 
even over those two Powers. Of course, 
a homogeneous fleet was vastly stronger 
than allied fleets could be, but still there 
were Powers which were closely allied 
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over two Powers. It seemed to him to|and which for years had interchanged 
be a fallacious and misleading test. It) all their knowledge one with another, 
was to his mind unlikely that without | _which had practically the same manu- 
allies this country would be engaged in | facturing establishments for all new dis- 
war with the two particular Powers to. 'coveries, and the officers of which were 
which the comparison pointed. He) familiar with all the work of the other, 
wished he felt certain that there was no|and in that case the dangers and diffi- 
chance of our being engaged in war culties of allied operations were much 
without allies with a larger combination | less than in the case of Powers not so 
than France and Russia. He was sorry to say it 





It must be | associated. 
remembered with regard to these Powers seemed a reasonable possibility, to be 
that a navy was not vital in the sense in| taken into consideration by reasonable 
which it was vital to this Empire. | men, that we might find ourselves with- 
When those Powers built ships they | out allies engaged against a combination 
were to a certain extent an expensive | strongerthan any which had hitherto been 
luxury to them, and an expensive neces- ‘thought possible. There was no man who 
sity to us. Upon our battleships the | took the pains to keep himself informed 
very life of this country seemed to him | of the state of Europe, who did not know 
to depend. Now, the foreign policy of|there had been recent occasions when 
the Government could not be discussed | we were within an ace of having de- 
just now in any detail, but still it must | ‘mands made upon us which would have 
be remembered that policy governs Esti- | been supported by a stronger combina- 
mates. All that the naval technical | tion than two Powers—possibly by three 
advisers could do was to say: ‘‘Given|Powers—demands which we could. not 
your policy, and the possibilities which | have acceded to without a useless humilia- 
you lay down of European combina- | tion, and which we could not have been 
tions, you need so many ships to pro- able to resist without being superior to 
vide against those possibilities.’’ It was| those Powers in naval armaments. He 
the Cabinet and the Cabinet alone that’ said useless humiliation, because of course 
could prescribe the policy. Hon. Mem-|we could secure temporary peace by 
bers had already had an opportunity of | giving up points to which some might or 
saying what they thought about a recent | might not attach importance. But such 
convention to which he could not further | humiliation in the case of a Power 
allude—an attempt apparently to gain! like Britain, with interests scattered all 
friendships by sacrifices of British) over the world, with enormous wealth, 
trade, which did not appear to be gained | with a trade which excited the envy and 
as the result of that convention. But} jealousy of the whole world, would only 
at all events the time had come when|whet the desire to bring about more 
the Government, before making conven- | humiliating disaster. Speaking on the 
tions and agreements of that kind, and/26th February, the First Lord of the 
before, on the other hand, going on with | Admiralty used these remarkable words : 
a hand-to-mouth policy with regard to| ‘*‘ Whenever we fight for our existence 
the Navy, ought to make up their minds. | we shall not fight alone.’’ On the con- 
They were still going upon the basis ap-|trary, he thought many circumstances 
parently of an equality with two Powers. |might be contemplated in which we 
We foresaw what would be the position | might find ourselves without allies while 
of the British Navy in 1899, and its | fighting for our existence. Our ‘“‘ splen- 
composition. That composition was one|did isolation’’ appeared to him a neces- 
which would not give us, in the most/sary isolation. We had a power and 
moderate view, what those two Powers | position in the world so great that when 
would certainly have before 1899, not} we came to anything in the nature of a 
looking to promises, but accomplished | life-and-death struggle, we should not 
facts. The right hon. Gentleman had | find other Powers naturally gravitating 
not stated that he himself believed that|around us. Some thought we might 
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contract alliances, and advocated alliance 
with Russia. If we were to ally ourselves 
with Russia, we should be_ bringing 
Russia up to the Hindu Kush or Pekin or 
Constantinople for no good end or pur- 

se. The Government proposals ap- 
peared to fall between two stools. The 
House had had no joint view of con- 
struction in Army and Navy, no joint 
view of the relations of their naval to 
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result would be confusion, the absence 
of any definite plan for national defence, 
and the piling of further burdens on the 
taxpayer. But putting aside the ques- 
tion of the Army, the Navy was still 
below the limit which the necessities of 
the country demanded, The hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Cockermouth, in 
attacking the expenditure of last year, 
quoted Sir Robert Peel’s saying that in 











their military proposals. The expendi- | times of peace the country must be pre- 
ture of this country and of India upon| pared to run risks. That was a pre- 
military and naval defence in the | historic doctrine. Of course, the risk 
course of the present year was 58/must be run of a possible combination 
millions sterling, and with the expendi-j|of all the navies in the world against 
ture of the colonies, which was of course |this country. But there were risks 
outside the functions of this House, it which were reasonable, and which this 
was 60 millions sterling. The figures; country ought not to run, seeing that 
were so enormous that we were begin-|all we had or were depended on the 
ning to wrap them up as if we|avoidance of them. Great changes had 
wished to conceal them. There was the | come over the art of war. With many 
Military Estimate, Military Supple-| powers, naval mobilisation had become 
mentary Estimate, and Military Debt. | like military mobilisation, a matter of 
There was the Naval Estimate, Naval|days and not of months. In the old 
Supplementary Estimate and Debt days the Treasury used to say : 
under the Naval Works Act. And! ,, ‘ 

- ; Keep a sharp control over the spending 
then there was Indian expenditure and | Departments in times of peace, because in times 
Colonial expenditure. It was difficult | of war they must do as they please.” 
to consider these Naval Estimates with- | 
out having some regard to the extent of | That had now ceased to be a practicable 
the Military Estimates also, and to the policy. The German fleet had a prin- 
policy of the Government in respect, (ciple of mobilisation as rapid as that for 
not only of alliances, but of the relations the army ; and although recent French 
between the two services in Imperial | criticism had pretended the contrary, he 
defence. It had been noticed with| believed that the system of mobilisation 
some alarm that the Commander-in- | for the fleet in France was more rapid 
Chief, who was the military adviser of | than ours. The First Lord of the Ad- 
the Government, had expressed a view | miralty had taken great credit for the 
of the function of the Navy in Imperial | rapid equipment of the Flying Squadron 
defence which was different from the| the other day. When the British Army 
generally-accepted view of naval as well |in 1882 was called upon to send an ex- 
as military authorities. That seemed | pedition to Egypt, it succeeded at the 
to indicate confusion in the minds of |end of six weeks in collecting 20,000 
the advisers of the Government. On,men. He had never known how de- 
behalf of a number of Members repre-|plorable was the organisation of the 
senting all parties, he and the late| British Army, until he found’with how 
Sir G. Chesney wrote a letter to the | much satisfaction that effort was re- 
Leaders of the present Government | garded by the authorities. In the same 
and Opposition, recommending the | way, if the Admiralty were so extremely 
creation of a Committee of the Cabinet | pleased by the mobilisation of the Flying 
to have general control of the relations | Squadron, a disastrous light was thrown 
of the two services. That Comamittes | om the organisation of the Navy. Asa 
had been appointed, and the shige bide he was prepared to learn that 
Government had taken cielit for its | the whole of the British Fleet could 
regularisation. But if the Duke of) have been equipped and sent to sea with 





Devonshire, who presided over the Com- | as 1uch ease as the Flying Squadron. 
mittee, was to be advised by naval au-|In many foreign navies—which, of 
.thorities, who pulled one way and mili- 
tary authorities who pulled another, the 


| course, were smaller and more easily 


controlled than ours—every man knew 
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his place and where he was to join in 
time of mobilisation ; and at the end of 
three days every ship in the service of 
those Powers had its crews on board. 
Whatever view might be taken of the 
cost of the Navy, all would agree that it 
was undesirable to have very sudden ups 
and downs in expenditure. Hitherto 
the total naval expenditure, the Build- 
ing Vote, and the New Construction 
Vote, had sharply varied from year to 
year. In the present year he would 
admit that there was not that downward 
tendency generally noticeable on a new 
Government taking office. In 1886, 
and in 1893, the fleet was neglected for 
a year or two, and afterwards followed 
a steady increase of expenditure. In 
the present Estimates there was no drop, 
but a continuation of the previous year’s 
expenditure. But at the same time, 
the Estimates did not show that cal- 
culation for the future which he should 
have expected from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He shared the opinions 
of the Leader of the Opposition on the 
subject of the Bills which were presented 
to Parliament under the Naval Defence 
Act, excellent as the results of that Act 
had been. He thought it would have 
been better to bring in Estimates year 
by year, looking ahead to future needs, 
but not spreading the money for one 
year over several. But there was 
always a fear that a reaction would 
follow large expenditure. There was 
an occasion under Cromwell (in 1653) 
when £1,445,000 was spent on the 
Navy out of a total National expendi- 
ture of £2,600,000. And at the same 
time Cromwell kept up an army good 
enough to fight against the armies of 
Spain. Yet in 1667 the Dutch guns 
were heard in London—the only occa- 
sion when the guns of a foreign navy 
have been heard there—and only a 
miracle saved this country from inva- 
sion. There were many who would be 
disappointed with the proposals of the 
Government as to battleships. After 
the declarations which had been made, 
they expected from the Government a 
policy which could be explained to the 
House—either a foreign policy of al- 
liances, to which he himself was rootedly 
opposed ; or the policy, which was the 
only true policy for this country, of 
keeping up such a fleet as would make 
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us safe against any probable combina- 
tion. As to manning, the statement of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
extremely clear on that point, and on 
the face of it was satisfactory and 
sufficient. The right hon. Gentleman 
implied to the House, if he did not 
directly state, that we had enough men 
to man every ship at present, and that 
we should continue to have enough men 
to man every ship we could build up to 
the end of the century. That to him 
was a startling statement. Were there 
enough men not only to man every ship, 
but also to meet the waste of the first 
week of war? Whenever war came 
upon this country it would come sud- 
denly, and the suddenness would be an 
additional cause of that confusion and 
panic which in any case was likely to 
exist. At the moment before an ap- 
prehended war, tremendous demands 
would be made upon the fleet for con- 
voying garrisons to the various coaling 
stations which ought always to be ina 
state of preparation for the war which 
might come any day. There were some 
coaling stations—such as Sierra Leone 
which the fleet demanded as absolutely 
necessary ; and as that particular sta- 
tion was liable to attack from the 
land, it must be well garrisoned. 
And yet the whole of the troops, 
with the exception of a small black 
battalion, which was now there, would 
have to be taken out by convoy at 
the moment of the outbreak of war. 
Were they to understand that we had 
the men for every ship which would have 
to be put afloat in time of war? The 
First Lord left the impression on the 
mind of the House that we had that 
force, and the late Government had 
always held the same language. The 
Admiralty must have been told by their 
experts that that was the case; and yet 
there were facts before the country which 
must lead them to receive that statement 
with a certain amount of doubt. When 
the mobilisation of the Flying Squadron 
took place the other day, it was said that 
a very severe strain indeed occurred upon 
the manning powers of the Admiralty. 
That was a very startling statement, 
because we had a large number of ships 
at home not in commission. They were 
told that, in the second year of the great 
Naval manceuvres, there was great diffi- 
culty in manning the ships sent out. One 
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year it was even said that three ships 
were left at home because there was a 
difficulty in manning them; he did not 
know whether the deficiency was in 
stokers, men, or officers. The Estimate 
showed that the number of officers, men, 
boys, Coastguard and Marines who were 
available for sea service in the present 
year was nominally 81,500 men. In 
reality, there was an average deficiency 
of 3,000 men ; so that the number avail- 
able was only 78,500. With that number, 
could we man every ship which was on 
the list of the British Fleet at the present 
time? [“ Hear, hear!”|] There was the 
deficiency between the real and the esti- 
mated numbers which he had mentioned. 
In foreign countries such deficiencies did 
not occur. In the German Army and 
Fleet, for instance, there was never a 
man wanting. Whenever one man went, 
another was put in his place ; so that the 
numbers were always kept up to those 
estimated. Here, however, a certain 
laxity crept in, and we were 3,000 
men short. He asked, would 78,500 
men man every ship, old and new, 
that was worth manning? Would it 
send to sea with full war-complement 
on board every ship in the British Navy ? 
He knew that, in face of very strong 
authority, he exposed himself to severe 
censure in pressing the question ; but, 
nevertheless, he asked, would 78,500 men 
man every ship with its full complement 
in the British Fleet? There were officers 
of distinction and of great knowledge on 
the subject who boldly declared at the 
Royal United Service Institution that 
we required 100,000 men to fully man 
the British Fleet. There was a great 
discrepancy between that number and 
the men we in reality now had. For 
next year the figures were nominally 
85,750. Suppose we started with 
the sufficient number now, was the 
increase sufficient for the prospective 
increase of the Fleet? He very much 
doubted it. Again, were the additional 
ships, up to the 31st March, 1897, covered 
either by this total number, or by the 
4,900 men it was proposed to have! 
Furthermore, in three years we were to 
add to the Navy 13 battle-ships, 34 
cruisers, and 69 destroyers. They did 
not know what ships were to be with- 
drawn in that time ; and, although they 
could calculate for themselves the number 
of men —something like 20,000—who 
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would be required to man the additional 
ships, they could not make the deduc- 
tions from the number which might 
be necessitated by the withdrawal of 
ships. Given that difficulty, would 
the right hon. gentleman give a return 
showing what ships are ready at any 
given date, with their full complement 
of men, and thus enable the House to 
judge for themselves of the true position 
of affairs? As to the Reserve, Admiral 
Tryon’s Committee told them that 10,000 
men from the Reserve might be calcu- 
lated upon at once; but subsequent 
inquiries had given 8,000 as the figure. 
If we had every man we wanted in the 
Navy, 8,000 might be necessary for the 
first week of war, but there was no 
margin. All the best men in the 
British Mercantile Navy were employed 
on board ships, the liners which we could 
not afford to lay up, which we contem- 
plated arming as a portion of the fleet. 
It was often said that the real Reserve 
in the case of England was the British 
Mercantile Navy. The point which 
he wished to draw most urgent attention 
to was that the real Reserve of England 
was disappearing very fast. The British 
sailor was becoming more and more a 
rare article of luxury. He was used 
on the first-class liners, and not used 
elsewhere. [“Oh!”] That was the fact. 
He might quote from the figures of the 
Board of Trade, which were laid before 
Sir Edward Reed’s Committee. In view 
of the importance of the matter, he took 
upon himself the responsibility of making 
public figures which had been placed 
before a Departmental Committee, 
although they had not yet been placed 
in the hands of hon. Members ; etiquette 
did not prevent him taking that course. 
Mr. Howell, the principal clerk in the 
Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade, in his evidence before a Depart- 
mental Committee, said there were now 
63,000 A.B.’s in the British Mercantile 
Navy as against 66,000 in 1858. Of 
the 63,000, 7,000 were lascars and 9,000 
were fishermen or yachtsmen. Of the 
47,000 non-lascar A.B.’s 13,000 were 
foreigners, an element which was rapidly 
increasing. It was sometimes said in 
after-dinner speeches that there were 
240,000 British seamen. That figure 
was a myth, as it included stewardesses, 
barbers and waiters, and, on a great 
Atlantic liner, there were between 300 
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and 400 waiters. And, even as regarded 
A.B.’s, everybody now was called an | 
A.B. who pleased to call himself an A.B. | 
There was no attempt to act upon the 
qualification which was supposed to 
be imposed by law. Every man 


was now an able seaman who chose! 
to call himself so, and it was the'| 
evidence of Mr. Howell that most of the | 
men outside the liners were not entitled | 
The figures ofthe whole | 


to that rating. 
foreign trade, including the liners, which 
did not take foreigners, showed 44-7 per 
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| this matter. 
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But the point on which he 
| desired mainly to lay stress was that the 
return for which he had asked in the 


‘earlier part of his speech might be 
_ granted. 


[ Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): It is not my place to go 
minutely into the speech to which we 
have just listened, but I think some im- 
mediate reply to the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean is necessary. 


cent. of foreigners in the sailing ships | That reply is given by myself rather than 


and 30°4 per cent. in the steamships. 
Frem a report submitted to Parliament | 
in 1886 it appeared that the number of 
foreigners in British ships in the preced- 
ing year was 14 per cent., whereas by 
the calculation of Mr. 


increase of 22°3 per cent. 


Howell the num- | 
ber in 1893 was 36°3 per cent., or an) 
in eight or | 


by my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, because, the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean, not 


| having moved an Amendment, my right 


hon. Friend is precluded by the Rules of 
the House from making a second speech 
on the Motion that the Speaker leaves 
the Chair. Now, I am far from com- 





nine years. This state of things was| plaining of the tone of the speech of the 
very rapidly getting worse, and if the | right hon. Gentleman opposite, although 
crews engaged abroad in British ships|that speech was of a very gloomy cha- 
were taken into account, the percentage | racter, and painted the naval future of 
of foreigners engaged would appear to | the country in colours much too dark. 
be still higher. ‘The number of appren- | [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Possibly it is ad- 
tices in the mercantile marine in 1870 | visable that something should be done to 
was 18,000, whereas in 1894 the number | redress the balance when we have one 
had fallen to 8,500. It might, indeed, hon. Gentleman telling us at Question 
be said that, except upon the liners, no| Time that he himself ‘intends to vote 
English were now learning the trade of | against every single item in the Navy 
a seaman. Support therefore in some | Estimates in which there is any increase 
form would have to be given in order to | over the sum of last year, and when we 
rear English boys for a seafaring life. | have the late Prime Minister adumbrat- 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] If the First Lord of |ing, as far as I understand him, con- 
the Admiralty was clear and certain that | siderable doubts as to the necessity of 
he possessed already enough sailors to | the additional demands we are going to 
fill, with the war complement, all his| make on the country for the Navy. It 
ships at the present time, and that the|is, no doubt, a very good thing that 








increase he made of 4,900 men, and the 
possible increase he might make next 
year would be sufficient to fill the ships 
being built and that would be ready in 
1899, then no doubt this would be a 
matter of secondary importance, because 
the reserve could be swelled sufficiently 
rapidly to meet the war waste in 1899. 
But, even then, we could not swell our 
reserve beyond a certain limit. There 
was another point of importance. Among 
those foreigners there were many masters 
of ships, and they were taught the pilot- 
age of our rivers. This was a very 
serious matter and might become a great 
danger in time of war. [Cheers.| He 
felt sure that the First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty and the President of the Board | 
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somebody should rise on the Benches op- 
posite and explain, perhaps even in 
exaggerated language, that - what the 
Government are asking for is not too 
much, but errs, if at all, on the side of 
defect. The right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt, in the concluding part of his 
speech, with the alleged deficiencies in 
the supply of men for the Navy. On 
this point, as on others to which I shall 
refer, a fuller and more detailed reply 
will be given at a later stage by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But I must 
anticipate what he has to say by telling 
the House at once that, in the judgment 
of the Government, there is no reason 
for most of the fears the right hon, Gen- 
tleman has expressed. It may be true, 
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as he says—I am not competent to judge 
—that the number of British seamen 
outside the Royal Navy is a diminishing 
quantity. I am informed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that in 
answer to a Circular addressed, I think 
by his predecessor, to various shipping 
ports in the country—that the general 
answer given was that there was no de- 
ficiency of seamen, and that the supply 
of seamen is in most cases equal to, and 
in some cases exceeds, the demand made 
upon them. Therefore, if it be true 
that the British seaman is a vanishing 
quantity, the fact must, I fear, arise 
from some reasons which induce ship- 
owners to look elsewhere for seamen to 
man their ships. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough) : Cheapness. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It may be cheapness ; I do not 
go into that point. I confine my atten- 
tion to the Royal Navy, with which we 
are chiefly concerned at this moment, 
and I have to say that, in the opinion 
of the Government, and of those who 
advise the Government, there are sea- 
men adequate enough to man all the 
ships that we could reasonably expect 
would be called into use in time of war. 
It is perfectly true that in order to man 
these ships we should have to draw upon 
a portion of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
but only upon a small portion; but that 
is a condition of things of which we 
ought not to complain. IfI understand 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would like 
to see a condition of things in which 
every ship we could reasonably expect to 
use in time of war should have in time 
of peace its full complement of men. 
What are these men to do when the 
ships are not at sea ? It is unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, we do keep at sea 
avery much larger proportion of our fleet 
than other nations. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
What would you do with the crews of 
those ships that were not at sea? 
Would they not get out of hand, and 
would you not be burdening yourselves 
with an unnecessary supply of men, and 
doing for this country what no foreign 
country does for its naval reserve ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I do not say that 
every man who appears on this or that 
reserve would necessarily come forward 
in time of war. There must be some 
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wastage of that kind, but I do say em- 
phatically that so small would be the 
strain put upon the Naval Reserve by 
the manning of the ships I have de- 
scribed, that there would remain a 
large margin to meet the inevitable 
wastages of war. I hope that this 
brief statement will, in the absence of a 
more detailed account by my right hon. 
Friend, satisfy the House that so far as 
the Royal Navy is concerned, we are not 
in the deplorable condition described by 
the right hon. Gentleman. But may I 
remind him that within the last three 
years we have increased the number of 
our seamen by 17,000, and in all pro- 
bability, as I understand, a further in- 
crease will be made next year? Is that 
not enough to show the House that the 
necessity of keeping an adequate number 
of men to man the ships we construct 
has not been absent from the minds of 
our predecessors, nor is it absent from 
our own? I pass from these observa- 
tions as to the personnel of the Navy, to 
what the right hon. Gentleman said in 
the earlier portion of hisspeech. I need 
not trouble the House with the question 
that he raised with regard to Gibraltar, 
nor with the cognate questions in connec- 
tion with the guns provided there. He 
endeavoured—and he may have been 
right—to establish upon the late Govern- 
ment and their predecessors a want of 
foresight in not taking earlier in hand 
the fortification of Gibraltar. It is pos- 
sible that Gentlemen on that side and on 
this side of the House have erred in not 
dealing with this great question sooner, 
but I do not know that anything is to 
be gained by raising that point now. 
At all events, I do not feel called upon 
to defend myself or others, or my pre- 
decessors, from the charge which the 
right hon. Gentleman has levelled against 
us. A more important point arises in 
connection with the guns, for the right 
hon. Gentleman has levelled a charge at 
the official advisers of the Admiralty— 
at the First Naval Lord, in short—for at 
the same time signing the Estimates of 
the late Government without putting in 
them a sufficient amount of money to 
pay for the guns required for the new 
ships, and also the new Estimates for 
this Government, in which large sums of 
money are asked for for that purpose. 
I have two observations to make upon 
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that. In the first place, I do not myself 
level any charge against the late Gov- 
ernment, for, as I understand the matter, 
they could not anticipate that the money 
could be spent that year for the guns, 
and they did not ask in the Annual 
Estimate for the money. We now know 
the money can be spent in the year, and 
we have asked for it in the Supplemen- 


tary Estimate. Therefore, Ido not think | 


that blame should be attached to Gentle- 
men opposite, and certainly blame does 
not attach to us. But there remains 


behind the question of the personal re- | 


sponsibility of the First Naval Lord, and 
I say distinctly that in my judgment it 
is absolutely subversive of the true rela- 
tions that ought to exist between the 
Government and this House on one side, 
and the expert advisers of the Govern- 
ment on the other, if they are to be 
dragged in here into our Debates 
[cheers], and made responsible for errors, 
if errors there be, for which the Minis- 
ter, and the Minister alone, ought to 
be blamed. [ Cheers. | Admiral Richards 
has been a valuable servant of the State, 


and has served at the Admiralty under. 


two successive Governments, and if the 
Naval Policy of either of those Govern- 
ments is in fault, the fault must rest on 
the heads of those Governments, and 
they alone must be made responsible, 
and no blame attaches or ought to attach, 
to those who have done their best to ad- 
vise successive Governments, from 
whichever side of the House or from 
whichever Party they may be drawn. 
[Cheers.| Having dealt in parenthesis 
with this not unimportant part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, let me 
go on to the only remaining part on 


which any word need be said at the pre- | 


He is of 


sent stage of our Debate. 


opinion that though the late Government | 


laid down seven battleships, and though 
the present Government are laying down 
five new battleships, yet when 
comes we shall be found insufficiently 
armed to meet a combination of Powers 


with whom possibly we may have to con- | 
tend. Let me say, in the first place, | 


that in arguments like these there is an 
enormous speculative element. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It is always easy, in the fate 
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I suppose that even a nation most im- 
pervious to attack, such as Russia, might, 
by a possible combination, I do not say 
be crushed out of existence, but be so 
injured or destroyed in vital or semi- 
vital parts, that she would cease for 
years to come to rank as an important 
factor among the Great Powers of Europe. 
It would be easy to imagine a combina- 
ition by which Germany might be in- 
_jured, if not destroyed, and the smallest 
jamount of ingenuity exercised in this 
| kind of speculation, this kind of political 
prophecy, may in the same way forecast 
|a disastrous future for any nation in the 
world. We must not examine or con- 
template an extreme case.  [‘‘ Hear, 
-hear !’’] If every country tried to base 
its armaments upon extreme cases, no 
country in the world could possibly be 
safe. JI think, therefore, with all de- 
ference to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
we must content ourselves with the 
general standard, which has been quite 
sufficient in the past, and, without taking 
a vast, though not absolutely impossible, 
combination against us, simply contem- 
plate bringing up our fleet to a strength 
which would enable us to contend on 
satisfactory terms with the two largest 
fleets that could be brought against us. 
I believe that that standard has been at- 
tained, and will be attained, by the 
efforts of the late Government and by 
our efforts during the three coming years, 
-at the end of which every ship which we 
/contemplate beginning ought to be 
finished. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave us no figures in opposition to that 
belief. Perhaps he did not do so on the 
ground that nothing was to be gained by 
minute calculations of this kind. 

| *Sir CHARLES DILKE: They all 
differ. There is one calculation in a 
newspaper to-night friendly to the right 
jhon. Gentleman, and I have another 
here from a very high source. They all 
differ slightly, but they all show the 
same general result, and I thought it 
better to state the general result only. 
It depends upon what you count. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
|SURY : The right hon. Gentleman truly 
| Says it depends upon what you count to 
| know exactly what your position is. The 
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the definition of a first-class battleship 
more rigidly than seemed correct to many 
perhaps of the best naval experts. But 
that does not make any difference as to 
the facts, but only as to the classifica- 
tion. The facts are extremely simple. 
You may take as first-class battleships 
ships which, from their armament, 
speed, and defensive armour, are cap- 
able of fighting in the first line against 
any other ships of a similar class, irre- 
spective of coal supply, of height of 
free-board, or other conditions which 
make a ship valuable for distant service 
or service in a rough sea and on the 
ocean; or you may proceed on a different 
principle, and you may say that no ship 
can be described as a first-class battle- 
ship which is not capable of fighting any- 
where in the first line of battle, that has 
not a very large coal supply, as well as 
powerful armament, and that is not 
therefore capable of joining in a combi- 
nation of flects very far distant from its 
base of operations. According as you 
take one or other of these principles of 
calculation, no doubt you will get 
different results in making comparisons 
with foreign navies. But let it be ob- 
served that there is so far this justifica- 
tion for the narrow definition advanced 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
You are dealing by hypothesis with a 
single nation—with Great Britain— 
fizhting a combination of Powers ; choose 
what Powers you like. Those two 
Powers, if you mein to include the 
second-class battleships—second-class in 
point of size—with very heavy armament 
among their first-class ships, undoubtedly 
cannot bring together in combination a 
fleet equal to your own. Those ships 
are only first-class ships in their own 
waters, and not first-class ships far from 
their base, and therefore do not form part 
of a fleet which can work with another 
nation very far from the base of opera- 
tions. Therefore it is manifest that, 
though it would be rash for this House 
to say that because some of these smaller 
and powerfully-armoured ships cannot 
act far from their own port, they ought 
under no circumstances to be regarded 
as first-class battleships, for all purposes 
they are not first-class battleships, and 
some of these purposes are the very pur- 
poses that become important when you 
are considering the combined action of 
two foreign fleets. If you take a rigid 
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definition of a first-class battleship, re- 
quiring not merely powerful armament, 
but powerful armour, speed, and coal- 
endurance, we shall have, as I make out, 
in 1898-9 a very considerable superiority 
over the two largest fleets that may be 
brought against us. We shall have a 
margin of five first-class battleships, and 
Ido not think that will be an unsatis- 
factory result. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
admit that a less satisfactory result is 
arrived at if you choose to include those 
second-class ships with powerful arma- 
ment, but I have already given to the 
House reasons for thinking that though, 
for certain purposes, these ships ought 
to be included, there are other and very 
important purposes for which they ought 
not to be included in the calculations we 
ought to make. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not content with the rapid 
growth of the shipbuilding Programme. 
He did not, I think, sufficiently bear in 
mind the pregnant observation of my 
right hon. Friend to the effect that you 
cannot go on increasing the number of 
your big ships without at the same time 
increasing a very large number of other 
things—namely, docks, barracks, guns, 
and other collateral requisites of a great 
naval establishment. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman feel, as I certainly do, that 
if you are going to make demands even 
greater than those which we are making 
—if you are to ask the country not 
merely to provide a great increase for 
the purpose of docks, barracks, and ships 
—-you may produce one of those reactions 
in the public mind in regard to naval ex- 
penditure which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself would be the first to de- 
plore? [‘* Hear, hear !’’] It seems to 
me that what we have to aim atisa 
steady, continuous, unwearying growth 
in our naval power—a growth which 
need not reach gigantic proportions, 
unless foreign nations drive us into a 
further policy, but which shall be ade- 
quate, and yet obviously not more than 
adequate, for any necessity we may be 
called upon to meet. [Cheers.| That, 
it appears to me, is, on the whole, the 
safest policy to those who, like the right 
hon. Gentleman and myself, feel the full 
need of unceasing and unrelaxed efforts 
in the direction of naval reform. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I cannot help think- 
ing, if we have to carry out with unre- 
stricted zeal the policy the right hon. 
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Gentleman has in view, we should not 
merely drive foreign nations into a kind 
of rivalry with us, which would disgust his 
own countrymen with the sacrifices that 
they would be called upon to bear, but 
we should also produce an inevitable re- 
action at no great period. [Cheers.| The 
Government have been told over and 


Supply 


over again on public platforms and in| 
the public Press that this is a moment | 


at which any demand whatever with re- 


gard to the fleet would be granted by the | 
What | 


country. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
does that mean? It means that public 
opinion has been excited, by events in 
the memory of all, to such a point that 
it would not look at a Bill, but would | 
consider anything that was asked of it 
was not too much. [‘‘ Hear, hear ial | 
These moods are always passing moods. | 
[Cheers.| The great difficulty in all! 
democratic countries who do _ not 
live under constant stress of menace 
and danger of absolute political anni- 
hilation, is to keep their military | 
and naval efforts up to a sufficiently | 
high mark without these frantic ups | 
and downs, these hot fits and cold fits, 
these periods of alternate excitement | 
and apathy, of which we have had too 
much reason to be ashamed in the past. 
[Cheers.| I believe that the not incon- | 
siderable, and yet not immoderate and 
excessive, demands that we have made 
upon the public purse and upon this 


House will avoid both the danger of) 
doing too little and the almost equal | 


danger of asking the House in one par- 
ticular year to do too much. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear 177) If the House wishes ade- 


quately to judge of the policy of the) 


Government, they must consider it in 
connection with that policy which has 
preceded it. The right hon. Gentleman 
used the words a ‘‘ continuation policy 
as a term of reproach in more than one 
passage of his speech. 
a term of praise. We do not aspire, 
and never have aspired, to come down to 
this 
naval policy to say the perfunctory 


efforts of our predecessors are utterly | 
inadequate, and that we desire to begin | 


an entirely new national policy on this 
question, to mark ourselves off dis- 
tinctly, as having different objects and 
as desirous of pursuing different methods 
in connection with this great branch 
of national expenditure and national 
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House, and in connection with our | 
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effort. We recognise, on the contrary, 
that the late Government, at all events 
during the last two years of their term 
of office, began a great, and, I believe, 
an adequate policy of naval expansion. 
[‘ Hear, hear.”] We are not ashamed 
of admitting that ours is a continuation 
|policy ; we are also not ashamed of 
admitting we have gone on in the track 
which they were the first to open, though, 
after all, they only pursued the policy 
which we had pursued by the Naval 
Defence Act. [‘ Hear, hear.”] The 
previous Governments of 1886, of 1892, 
and of 1895, all felt the necessity under 
/modern conditions of increasing the 
extent of our fleets, and they never 
‘relaxed their efforts in that direction. 
There has been nothing spasmodic or 
violent in that extension, but they have 
gone on, carefully considering the 
| necessities in which the country may be 
placed and the dangers by which it may 
| be possibly menaced, to keep the fleet up 
to the strength absolutely necessary for 
‘the security “of the Empire. (Cheers. | 
And, Sir, Ido not think that, on the 
| whole, the country need be ashamed of 
the results of these successive efforts. 
|[Cheers.| I am certain that, regarded 
absolutely as a fighting machine, regarded 
from the point of view of our naval and 
military and colonial and home defence, 
and as regards cruisers and battleships, 
we have now a better fighting machine 
than there has been in the past for many 
generations. [Cheers.] I hold, further, 
‘that it is not only an absolutely better 
fighting machine, but a relatively better 
fighting machine than there has been for 
many years. There have been times, not 
within my political and parliamentary 
memory, in which I believe war would 
have found us at a very great disadvan- 
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’” | tage, and under which certain, not at all 


impossible, or even improbable, contin- 
gencies would have shown how nations 
‘may court disaster by carelessly abstain- 
ing from necessary preparations at a time 
/when danger does not seem to menace. 
But I do not think any accusation can, 
on the whole, be brought against us of 
that kind during the last ten years. 
There may have been a year here and 
there during which shipbuilding has not 
progressed so rapidly as it was desirous 
it should do; but, upon the whole, this 
House has not shown itself unmindful of 
the responsibility that rests upon it. 
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tag Successive occupants of this 
ench have come down with large 
proposals for the augmentation of 
our naval force; and, Sir, if the 
proposals now made by the Govern- 
ment seem inadequate to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he will at all events 
do us the credit of admitting that 
it would have been easy for us to gain a 
certain temporary lustre by making 
large demands upon the public. [Cheers. | 
If we have not done so, it is not because 
those demands would not have been met, 
but because, on the most careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, of the dangers we were likely to 
undergo, of the forces that were likely 
to be brought against us, the large pro- 
posals we have made seem to us to be 
adequate to the necessities of the Empire. 

Cheers. | 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I listened with great 
attention to the able and_ interesting 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean. I think my right hon. 
Friend did himself an injustice when he 
began by saying he could not be heard 
from the point of view of the naval 
expert. I have heard naval experts, but 
I do not think I have heard naval ex- 
perts speak with more detail or pronounce 
with greater authority upon naval sub- 
jects. My right hon. Friend said that 
he had reckoned up the expenditure upon 
the Army and Navy of this country, and 
that it was £58,000,000 a year. He 
thinks that this is too little to devote to 
purposes of that kind. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had rather misinter- 
preted him. He distinctly stated that 
he used these figures upon the point of 
insufficient consideration being given in 
this country to the relative expenditure 
upon the Army and Navy. These were 
figures for the Army and Navy together 
in this country and India, which he men- 
tioned only for the purpose of showing 
how large was the total spent on the two 
branches of the Service which they had 
no means of comparing. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
expenditure is £58,000,000, and he 
demands a greater expenditure upon the 
Navy, but he has not told us what 
reduction he proposes upon.the Army. I 
have no pretensions to be a naval expert, 
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and I do not rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing any of these details. I only 
wish, and that very briefly, to state what 
I think is the position of hon. Members 
of this House who are not responsible for 
the Estimates, or the defence of the 
Empire, and what is the situation in 
which they stand with regard to the pro- 
posals of the Government on this subject. 
I ventured to say on the first night Par- 
liament met, in the Debate on the 
Address, that the House of Commons 
has never refused, and I believe never 
will refuse, those Measures which are 
demanded by the responsible Govern- 
ment of the day for the maintenance of 
the defence of the Empire. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Upon the Government that 
responsibility rests. I do not under- 
stand, either, the position of Gentlemen 
who call upon the Government to place 
upon the country greater burdens than 
those which they think are necessary for 
the public welfare. [Cheers.] That 
these Estimates are large Estimates— 
that they are immense Estimates— 
cannot be denied. They were so put 
forward by the First Lord of the Ads 
miralty, who used these very adjectives, 
I think, and, no doubt, stated that, in 
his opinion, there were circumstances 
which justified these immense Estimates. 
I think everybody must regret that, in the 
competition for armaments which is going 
on throughout the world, it should be 
necessary to spend anything like the 
sum which it has been stated by my 
right hon. Friend is expended upon that 
most unproductive of all expenditure— 
that upon the Army and Navy. There 
is no doubt that every man in this 
country would have been glad if, out of 
the abundant revenue we have been for- 
tunate enough to have this year, means 
have been found for giving relief from the 
burdens of the people. [Cheers.] But 
the Government have come to the con- 
clusion that with a large surplus, and no 
doubt a surplus in expectation of no small 
dimensions, such a course as that is not 
possible. Now, of the propriety of these 
demands we are not in a position to 
judge. My right hon. Friend has said, 
and said truly, that the propriety of 
these demands depends upon the policy 
of the Government. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
In acelebrated speech by Mr. Disraeli, in 
which he denounced the “ bloated arma- 
ments” of those days, he said, “ Your 
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expenditure depends on your policy.” or inquireinto. The situation in former 


“Hear, hear!” 


It is perfectly true. | times when you were discussing what may 


My right hon. Friend has said it is not|be called the two-Power basis, is a very 
a question for Admiral Richards, or any | different state of things from that in 
of the professional advisers of the Gov-| which you find yourselves to-day. I do 
ernment, to determine what is to be the| not desire to go into details on that 


extent or cost of the fleet, but 


it | matter. 


The time will come and ought 


depends on the situation in which the; to come when we shall investigate the 


country finds itself in regard to other na-| policy of the Government. 


The right 


tions. Your expenditure, as Mr. Disraeli hon. Gentleman opposite to-night said he 
said, depends on your policy. What is the | would be willing that an Inquiry should 


policy of the Government? That is the 
question, no doubt, upon which the whole 


of this matter of expenditure—the whole | 


of these immense demands which have, 


in a few years, increased the expenditure | 
on the Navy by 50 per cent.—depends. | 
It is true that the House of Commons | 


might demand of the Government what 
is the policy which makes it necessary 
for you to make these large additional 


be made into that matter before Easter, 
I think. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: A Debate? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes; a De- 
bate may be taken upon it, but it must 
be taken at a time when the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to lay before the 


|House of Commons what is the actual 


demands on the taxpayers of the country. | 


I do not follow on this occasion the ex- 


ample of my right hon. Friend in demand. | 


ing now from the Government a declara- | y ’ 
cuss the policy of the Government until 


tion of that policy. I do not think it 
would be prudent, I do not think it would 
*be patriotic at this moment to enter upon 
those questions. There was, I think, a 
little inconsistency between the state- 


ment made on Monday by the First Lord | 


of the Admiralty and that made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury to-day. No 
doubt the House of Commons and the 


country desire to know what is the basis | 


upon which these Estimates are framed. | ; 
| we are unable to go to the bottom of this 


Now the First Lord of the Treasury said 


I hal been in the habit of making com-| 


parisons between the fleet of this country 
and the fleets of other nations, and he 
said he did not intend to follow that 
example. But the First Lord of the 
Treasury has followed precisely that 
example, and has even taken the classifi- 
cation upon which, on these occasions, 


condition of things which exists upon 
the Continent of Europe and the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is utterly idle, 
it is utterly useless, that we should dis- 


the time comes when they will not be 
able to say that it is not for the public 
interest that a full statement should be 
made on the subject ; and it is because 
at this time we cannot judge what is the 
situation—and I am certain it is an 
uneasy sense of the gravity of the situa- 
tion which really lies at the bottom of 
these Estimates and the willingness 
which may exist to accept them—that 


matter. We do not know how we stand 
with the world, what is the situation 
which requires these vast armaments. 


|The first Lord of the Admiralty was very 


| Estimates. 


I had proceeded. The First Lord of the | 


Admiralty declined altogether—and I 


think for very significant reasons—to | 


adhere to the former estimation of the 


fleet which should be adequate to meet 


two foreign Powers; the First Lord of 28" ] > 
|indicated himself the other night when 


Treasury to-night seems to have adopted 
that as his test. 


I confess I do not} 


believe that these Estimates are founded | 


upon that basis at all. They are founded 


‘hope he was. 


upon the condition of things which at | 


this moment I do not think it would be 


| 
| 


prudent for me, indeed, for any man who 
has not official information, to enter upon; RALTY : It was quoted. 


Sir William Harcourt. 


prudent, very reserved, very discreet in 
the speech he made in introducing these 
He declined altogether to 
put them upon the situation of England 
with reference to the rest of the world. 
But when he found himself in a peaceful 
retreat in Sussex he was not equally 
silent on these subjects. I read his 
speech, I confess, with considerable 
alarm—a speech that created—as he 


he spoke—great uneasiness abroad. He 
said he had been misrepresented. I 
I do not know whether 
the adjective belongs to him of the 
‘* splendid isolation ’’ of this country. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
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Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I|each proposal brought forward, on each 
do not know whether the right hon. | programme advanced, we are always told, 
Gentleman is an admirer of splendid} ‘‘ This is a complete settlement of the 
isolation. Isolation may be taken in/question.’’ We were told so on the 
two senses. Isolation may be that you | Naval Defence Act, and we believed it, 
have not desired to enter into permanent | and in the time of the late Government. 
or entangling alliances. But there is an|[‘‘ No!’’ and laughter.| I must con- 
isolation of another character, and a/| fess that we believed it. But the situa- 
much more dangerous character. It is| tion is very different now, and therefore 
not an isolation that arises from the} you have the continuation policy. I 
absence of alliances ; it is an isolation| was glad to hear that testimony to us 
which arises from the unfriendliness of | from the First Lord of the Treasury. If 
the world. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] You/| there had been a little more of it heard 
will never have got to the bottom of this; at the late General Election it would 
perilous and costly isolation until you| have been more to the purpose. [Cheers. | 
have learnt how to make the world your | It was always held that the Government 
friend. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter. | | which was to succeed us was to have 
I do not know whether you think the| much greater Estimates and much larger 
best way to make the world your friend | expenditure on the Navy. Well, this 
is to be always shaking your fist in its| is a continuation policy. The First Lord 
face. [Cheers.| I do not think that|of the Treasury says it is a continuation 
that is the course by which friendliness | of the policy of a fleet equal to the fleets 
is best created in private society, and I of two Powers. I do not want myself 
am quite sure it is not the way in which | to go into any of those comparisons ; 
friendliness is created in the society of | but, as the First Lord of the Admiralty 
nations. The question of policy lies at | stated that I had relied upon those com- 
the bottom of the whole of this matter. Langs: I beg leave to say I was not 
I do not know whether the right hon. | the author of the two fleets to one 
Gentleman meant, and his supporters | policy ; I took it as I found it ; I think 
behind by cheering him, that the way to | the Government that preceded us laid 
make the world your friend is to say, |down that principle ; and I compared 
“We are stronger than you and can) | the strength of the fleets on that basis. 
beat you.’’ Is that what is meant?) But now ‘the First Lord of the Treasury 
[Ministerial cries of ‘‘No!’’|] I am/has said truly that it depends upon how 
glad to have it disavowed, because a | | you compare your ships. We see a small 
policy of that kind is not the policy to | ship of, say, 10,000 tons compared with 
make the world your friend—a policy | a ship of 14,000 tons, and we are told 
which is danek extolling your own|that the foreign ship is equal to the 
greatness, always magnifying yourself | English ship of 14,000 tons ; it is said the 
at the expense of others, always pro- | only difference is in the coal- -carrying 
moting your own interests regardless of capacity of the vessel. The fact is the 
the interests of others. That is not the | small ship has got thicker armour and 
policy to make the world your friend. | heavier guns, and therefore it is of as 
The reason why it is quite impossible | much use in its own waters, as the First 
that we can discuss the real meaning of, | Lord has said, as is the larger ship. I 
the real necessity for, these Estimates is dare say that is quite true ; but are you 
because we do not know, and I do not| going to have no ships of your own in 
believe it is prudent at this moment to| your own waters? If not, why are you 
insist upon inquiring into the causesand| not? Are you not going to have in 
justification of the great increase in our | your own waters constantly vessels which 
naval and military expenditure. The| you will not send to a great distance ? 
time, as I say, must come. The right | In my belief, the nation will always de- 
hon. Gentleman has talked of the im-| mand that you shall have a number, and 
patience of the country which might a considerable number, of vessels in the 
arise from a vast increase in naval or | Channel which are not to go to the other 
military expenditure. The time will) end of the world in case of war. I do 
come, perhaps is not far off, because we| not believe that the nation ever will 
see that on each arrangement made, on|again run the. risk which was nearly 
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fatal to it just before the battle of Tra- 
falgar, when the Channel was left with- 
out a protective fleet, the great ships 
having gone to a distance. If so, there 
is an easy method of obtaining a larger 
number of ships which, for defensive 
purposes, may be made as_ powerful 
as, or more powerfnl than, much 
larger ships of other nations., There 
is a policy by which you can get a far 
larger number of ships in your own 
Channel, and that is a policy which is 
well deserving of consideration. I owe 
an apology to the House for having gone 
so far into the details of the matter ; but 
the First Lord of the Admiralty has ad- 
mitted that there are perhaps as many 
experts who take one view as take the 
other. These Estimates, as I have said, 
depend upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; they are dependent upon the 
situation which we occupy with regard 
to foreign nations ; and I read these 
Estimates by the light of the speech the 
First Lord of the Admiralty made in 
Sussex ; they are the corollary of that 
speech, and I regard that speech as a 
preface to these Estimates. As I have 
said, we cannot challenge these Esti- 
mates because we do not know what 
that policy is. We cannot challenge 
these Estimates because we have not the 
knowledge ; and no doubt it would not 
be prudent for the Government to state 
what is the situation in which we stand 
with regard to foreign nations. It is 


upon that situation, and upon the re- | 


sponsibility of the Government with re- 


spect to that situation, that these Esti- | 
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is not going to make further demands 
than even the right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean, and that he is not 
going to reproach Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with having introduced such very 
small Estimates. 

Sir A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, that in his opinion our 
Navy Estimates must depend upon the 
shipbuilding policy of other countries, 
This country would never remain 
content as long as her Navy was not su- 
perior to that of any possible combina- 
tion of two Powers. If there was one 
phrase he was more pleased with than 
another in the First Lord’s speech it was 
that these were not haphazard Estimates, 
By this description he understood they 
were framed to meet the necessities of 
the case, and were not governed by the 
exigencies of the Exchequer, that he had 
adopted the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of his Naval experts, and that our 
standard was to be fixed by the necessi- 
ties of our trade, and by the work which 





the fleet had to do. In looking fora 
| standard he had to go back to the Esti- 
|mates of 1888, when the standard set up 
| under the Naval Defence Act was that 
we should have ten battleships over the 
/number possessed by any other two 
Powers. Last year the House had 
before it a table showing the naval pro- 
grammes of other Powers, and, accord- 
ing to the standard laid down, we were 
short by four battleships of the first class 
and nine of the second class, by four 
first-class cruisers, and four  second- 
class cruisers. He quite agreed with the 


mates must rest, and we are bound to| right hon. Baronet that we had to look 
accept the assurance of the Government |to the battleship as the chief security 
that the situation is one of such gravity|of this nation. By laying down five 
that it justifies them in making, and | first-class battleships we had overtaken 
compels them to make, an increased | our estimated deficiency, and passed it 
demand upon the resources of the coun-| by one, always assuming that other 
try and to impose an additional burden | nations had not made further progress in 
upon the taxpayers of the country. |the interval. As regarded first-class 





That is the situation in which we are 
placed, we who are not responsible for 
the Estimates, who have no knowledge 
of the policy of the Government, and 
who are not acquainted with the situa- 


cruisers, the Government proposals 


|placed us ahead of the necessary stan- 
dard of 1888, and in second-class cruisers 
'we had always beenahead. He believed 


that during the last 12 months there had 











tion abroad. It is for that reason we| been a remarkable acceleration in ship- 
do not find ourselves in a position to | building in both Government and private 
discuss the details of the Estimates. |dockyards ; and if it was continued it 
[Several Members, including Admiral| would bring us, by 1899, into the posi- 
Field, rose to speak amid great laughter, | tion of superiority which Naval experts 
as Sir W. Harcourt had not resumed his | said we ought to occupy. He was sure 
seat.| I only hope the gallant Admiral | other Members would share his regret 


Sir William Harcourt. { 
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that at this juncture the Gersenenet | 
was deprived by ill-health of the services | 
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well-advised in re-considering this ques- 
There was one point on which he 
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of their Constructor, Sir William White. | should like to say a word of commenda- 





He regretted that the Government were|tion, and that was, he thought the 
not continuing battleships of the tonnage | Government had avoided the temptation 
of the Magnificent, but had gone back| of making too large a programme, com- 
from 14,900 tons to 12,900 tons or 2,000 | pared with the provision made to carry 


less displacement. In these smaller ves- | 
sels there was great difficulty in combin- 
ing all the defensive power, all the coal- 
carrying power, and all the necessary 
offensive power we should have in a fleet 
of the type of the Magnificent. The 


first-class cruisers, with a displacement 
‘ward. He called attention to the in- 
' creasing number of foreigners in the Mer- 
There was One point in the statement of | 


of 11,000 tons were of a fair size, 
and had a large coal-carrying capacity. 


it out. As to the question of manning, 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet 


opposite, he agreed in a large measure as 


to what he said in regard to the possi- 
bility of looking upon the British Marine 
as a nursery for the Royal Navy. Two 
years ago he brought this subject for- 


cantile Marine, and the increasing desire 











the First Lord of the Admiralty that he| of shipowners to engage foreigners as 
regretted to hear. He told them that more sober and subordinate. He made 
he intended to put in Belleville boilers. | the suggestion that the Admiralty could 
He was afraid that was a very rash|do very much to assist themselves and 
experiment in vessels of this character,| the Mercantile Marine by training boys 
on which the fate of the nation depended, | up to the sea. The best seamen they 
to put in boilers which had never been | could get for these ships were those boys 
fairly, properly, or thoroughly tried.| who were trained in the training-ships. 
He was not going into details. He went) They remained two years before they 
into them last year, when be expressed were drafted off to vessels of war. It 
his regret that a trial had not been would be a very excellent plan if the 
made on a moderate-sized vessel on a number of those training-ships were 
long voyage before adopting them for increased, and although the boys might 
large and costly vessels. It was true not all be wanted for the Navy, yet they 
that there had been trials in the sum- | might find occupation in the Mercantile 
mer, trials of 60 or 70 hours. In six out! Marine and return to the Navy when 
of eight of these trials the engines required to do so. He quiteagreed with 
broke down. Certainly that had nothing | the right hon. Baronet opposite, that 
to do with the boilers; but on a small|they had to-day no nursery for British 
vessel boilers which were expected to|seamen, and that their present system 
give 500 horse power could only be! was not likely to lead to any improve- 
driven at 360. The First Lord of the ment. The First Lord had alluded to 
Admiralty said that by fitting the battle- | the Training Squadron. The training on 
ships with these boilers a higher speed| board those ships was a delusion. - The 
would be attained, but he assured him) boys were kept for 12 months on board, 
he had been misled and was mistaken.|and out of that period only 150 days 
He expressed his regret again that they | were spent at sea, the result being that 
should have been rushed into adopting | they were no better seamen at the end 
these boilers before they were fully and|of the year than they were at the 
fairly tried. When this matter was|beginning. The real training must be 
discussed in the House last year, during | found in increasing the coal bill. They 
the time of the late Government, these | must be kept at sea and not choose the 
boilers had the powerful support of the |finest or the best weather for sea. If 
Member for Hull. He should like the|they wanted to make seamen of their 
Member for Hull to tell them that night | boys they could not do better than send 
what experience ke had in the last 12|a certain number across the North 
months, in the application of the Belle-| Atlantic in winter weather, and then 
ville boilers to one of his own ships. | they would begin to see what a seaman’s 
[“Hear, hear!”] He thought they |life was. He congratulated the First 
should have a revelation if the hon. Lord in his determination to do away 
Member conveyed his experience. The/| with the Britannia and put the boys in a 
college on shore. He doubted whether 





First Lord of the Admiralty would be 


| 
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the south coast was the best location, 
owing to the enervating character of 
the climate. They had one of the best 
buildings at Yarmouth, which would 
make an admirable training college. They 
heard, like all Estimates, that those as 
to harbour works were never reliable. 
There were 8} millions last year, and 
it had run to 14 millions this year. He 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
before he embarked on enormous expen- 
diture at Dover, to consider whether the 
money might not be spent to better 
purpose elsewhere. He thought a dock- 
yard was much more needed at Simons- 
town, at the Cape. Many believed that 
in time the Suez Canal would cease to be 
the highway to the East, and that its 
place would be taken by the Cape route. 
By having a dockyard at Simonstown, 
capable of meeting any emergency, we 
would be able to command that route. 
In conclusion, he congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on his Estimates, and 
on the wisdom with which, on the whole, 
they were framed to serve the best 
interests of the Nation. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
that he had listened with pride and 
pleasure to the elaborate statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury that he 
intended to keep up the numbers and 
quality of our Fleet. He did not intend 
to dwell on British policy at all as a 
factor in determining the number of 
ships we required. He had nothing 
whatever to do with Foreign policy or 
Colonial policy. The only thing he had 
to do with was the simple question—had 
we enough ships to protect our commerce? 
That was the only question, he con- 
sidered, that Britishers should think 
about in regard to the Navy. We could 
not afford, as a maritime nation possess- 
ing the largest commerce in the world, 
to be sleeping or slumbering while other 
nations were increasing their fleets. 
He was not now going to discuss the 
type of ships that were to be built. He 
would confine himself principally to the 
manning of the ships. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty had stated that there 
was no difficulty whatever in finding 
men for the Navy. He begged to differ 
greatly from the right hon. Gentleman 
in that. He had it from an officer high 
in the service that the Admiralty were 
unable to find sufficient men even for 
the small number of ships comprising 


Sir A. B. Forwood, 
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what was called the Flying Squadron, 
The fact was that the Admiralty had 
never paid sufficient attention to the 
manning of the Navy. They had not 
got engineers, firemen or stokers, and 
were compelled to advertise for them in 
every paper in the Kingdom. Every 
ship was undermanned in the engine 
room. There were grand ships, but 
there were no men for them. He was 
informed that in the Portsmouth reserve 
there was only one assistant engineer 
unappropriated. In the case of one 
torpedo-destroyer, which cost £40,000 
and was of 4,000 horse-power, there was 
only one engineering officer on board. 
The manning of the Navy was of the 
first importance. It was not by the 
ships, it was not by the guns, it was by 
the men that battles were won. No 
general ever went into the field and 
frightened the enemy by his own appear- 
ance. He must have had an army at 
his back. But we had not got the men. 
If the manning of the Navy had not 
been a secondary consideration merely 
with all the Admiralty Boards, Liberal 
and Conservative, we would not be in 
our present plight through the want of 
stokers and engineers. The Admiralty 
had lowered the standard of examination 
for engineers. Why was that required! 
Simply because they could not get the 
men to join, they were so miserably paid 
and ill-treated. He would suggest a way 
by which the Admiralty would be able 
to obtain men. Why not have a training- 
ship for engineers? There were thou- 
sands of engineers who would join our 
engineer reserve; and it might all be 
done for twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds a year. The Admiralty said they 
had a reserve of seamen. What was the 
use of them if there were not engineers ? 
The Admiralty should do the same for 
the artificers. If they were treated 
fairly, all the young apprentices would 
be glad to join the Reserve. But, so 
long as the present conditions of service 
existed, so long would the Admiralty 
find it difficult to fill the engine- 
room, and they would be forced. to 
advertise for men and to pick them 
up from the slums of all the cities. 
We could not afford to have our food 
supply endangered, and therefore, we 
must keep open the highways of the sea. 
To spend all these millions that were 
asked for on building these beautiful 
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ships, without making due provision for 
manning them, would be a disgrace to 
the Admiralty. He trusted that we 
should not have a paper fleet, but that 
it would be manned with Britons who 
were fit to do their work. He hoped 
that before long our Admiralty would 
realise the fact that it was solely on our 
engineers’ rooms and on our stokeholds 
that the greatness of this Empire 
depended. {[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth) said that the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean had drawn atten- 
tion tothe fact that theexpenditure on the 
Army and the expenditure on the Navy 
could not be discussed conjointly in that 
House. Tothat disability was attributable 
a great deal of the wasteful expenditure 
of the country. The safety of the 
Empire depended upon a joint combina- 
tion of the naval and military forces, and 
yet they were obliged to consider the 
subject of the Navy and Army 
separately, and the result was confusion. 
|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| The Leader of the 
Opposition said that the expenditure on 
our armaments must depend upon our 
policy, and it was made pretty clear by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty the 
other night that that was the case, 
for he said that our policy was one of 
self-reliance. Well, self-reliance in the 
maintenance of our sea and commercial 
interests was a principle of policy that 
all must admit, and the expenditure 
necessary for carrrying out that policy 
must depend upon the magnitude of the 
operations involved, and the geographical 
distribution of the power of other nations. 
When we remembered that our maritime 
interests extended to every quarter and 
corner of the globe, and that the inhabi- 
tants of our great cities were dependent 
for their food upon the supplies that 
came from over the sea, it was evident 
that, if our policy was to defend our 
worldwide commerce, the task before us 
was a vastone. It was often said that 
the safeguarding of our food supplies was 
the chief reason for our naval expendi- 
ture, and some people held that if a 
supply of food could be guaranteed in 
other ways, there would be no ground to 
justify the expenditure of the large sums 
which that House was asked to vote for 
the Navy. The latest exponent of that 
view was no less a person than the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Wolseley 
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said that, however deficient the fleet 
might be, we could rely upon obtaining 
an adequate food supply, because there 
were so many indentations and ports on 
our coasts that no naval Power could 
prevent food from being brought in. 
Lord Wolseley practically said :— 
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“Here we have two islands ; they are gar- 
risoned by 40 millions of people. I am in 
command and we are besieged, and we can 
smuggle food in somehow. What more do you 
want to do, except to prevent troops from 
landing.” 


With all respect to the Commander-in- 
Chief, he thought, to borrow a phrase 
from Kinglake, that view was too mili- 
tary to be warlike. The true position 
would be, .not. the splendid isolation of 
an Empire, but the squalid isolation of 
two islands from their own empire. It 
was not a question of garrison and of 
rations; it was a question of forty 
millions of men, women, and children. 
They did not live by bread alone; they 
lived by work and wages. They would 
not live by word of command, and _ they 
would not live on rations. He agreed 
with Lord Wolseley that if we lost com- 
mand of our own waters, we might get 
enough food to keep alive, but the point 
was rather a question of price. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is justified in referring to the im- 
portance of a large Navy for the purpose 
of protecting commerce, but he is not 
entitled to go into the whole question of 
food supply in the way in which he is 
now treating the subject. 

*Sir J. COLOMB thought that the 
ruling of the Chair emphasised the difli- 
culty which had been pointed out by the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, a difficulty which, eight or nine 
years ago, he brought before the atten- 
tion of the House—namely, that hon, 
Members were not allowed to discuss 
the higher policy of defence, the 
essential things that went to make up 
the safety of the Empire. The question 
of getting food into the home ports was 
not the entire question of food supply. 
It was a question where the food came 
from and the distance of its transit which 
affected and determined their naval 
operations, and which must influence 
their Naval Programme. To get food 
to our coasts involved the consideration 
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of naval protection on the other side of 
the world. What was the position of 
our food supply on passage at this 
moment. That was a matter of vital 
importance to this country, and it was 
germane to the consideration of our naval 
expenditure. While he was speaking, at 
that moment there were 169 ships carry- 
ing about 2,250,000 quarters of wheat 
steering for England. Thirty-five were 
due to arrive this week. Some of the 
169 ships were now in the Channel, but 
the bulk of that food supply—about half 


of it—was either making for these shores 
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fromor was rounding Cape Horn. If there 
was a declaration of war that night, this 
country would need to put in force her 
naval power not merely to protect the 
food supplies on the other side of the 
Horn, in the South Atlantic, in both 
hemispheres, but in various quarters of 
the world. This was an important fact 
which affected our expenditure and our 
naval arrangements. The food supply 
question was a question of the naval 
power to protect it at the sources of 
origin and in the course of its transit to 
our own waters. Last year 35 per cent. 
of our wheat came from the north-west 
Atlantic ports; 17} per cent. from the 
Pacific ports ; 26} per cent. only from 
European waters ; 144 per cent. from the 
South Atlantic, and7 per cent. from the 
Indian Ocean. He had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean with intense interest and 
great instruction. It wasa highly states- 
manlike speech, and he thought that 
the House and the country were wiser 
and better for it. He was glad to hear 
the First Lord of the Admiralty abandon 
the fallacious and fictitious basis and 
standards put before the House by his 
predecessors, as to other fleets compared 
with our own. He gathered from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech that the 
essence of the Programme was accelera- 
tion, that its aim was its own complete- 
ness, and though he thought the ship- 
ing policy rather a curtailed one, 
he felt convinced that it was curtailed 
simply by the limits of the productive 
power of our naval resources to turn out 
good work in good time. We had to 
build up our naval power. He trusted 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
gave the House ground for hoping that 
the Admiralty were basing their present 
poliey on a careful survey of the require- 


Sir J. Colomb. 
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ments of the Empire and the necessities 

of the whole naval situation. It would 

take a long time and many Programmes 

to overtake the maritime growth of the 

Empire which we had neglected. He 

hoped, however, that they had got 

away from the fallacious idea that 
if our fleet was equal to the two 

greatest foreign fleets we were all secure, 

but he was sorry to hear the First 
Lord of the Treasury hark back that 
evening to that fallacious idea. The 
strategical equality of ships was a ques- 

tion quite separate from individual fight- 
If they had to engage ina 
war with a Power possessing two sea- 
boards in different seas, the aim of their 
naval policy would be to deter those 
fleets from coming out. Supremacy at 
sea did not mean that if they got the 
two fleets out on the ocean one would be 
able to beat the other. It meant only 
this, that their power was such as to 
produce a moral effect which should pre- 
vent any reasonable combination of 
Powers from contesting it. If there 
were 10 battleships in a port, they could 
not keep them in with 10 other battle- 
ships. In some ports he could name it 
would take 20 or even 30 to give any 
guarantee of producing that moral effect 
which would keep the 10 ships in, and 
therefore it was wrong, it was false, to 
base naval policy on an abstract com- 
parison of battleships. To show how 
impossible it was to put your finger down 
and say, so many ships are enough, let 
one go to the experience furnished by 
the civil war in America. Public opinion 
in America at the outbreak of the Civil 
War was very much like what we have 
here now, and though they knew the 
war was coming, the Government of the 
United States thought they could go into 
it with a light heart with 42 ships and 
700 men. In 34 years, though the 
Northern States were at war, not with a 
naval Power but with a territory that 
had only two cruisers, hastily armed and 
constructed, they found that, in order to 
do their work completely they required 
700 ships and 51,000 men. That showed 
the necessity of making a liberal estimate 
and allowing a wide margin if they 
wanted to protect their interests effici- 
ently. He was exceedingly glad to hear 
that the policy of the Admiralty was to 
increase the ammunition and stores sup- 
ply at Malta and Gibraltar, but he wished 
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to know whether the policy was confined 
to decentralisation of stores only so far 
as Malta and Gibraltar were concerned, 
or whether the China station, the Aus- 
tralasian station, and all distant stations 
were also to have sufficient stores and 
supplies always on the spot to meet the 
emergencies of war. Our war vessels 
on the China and Pacific stations, even 
in peace, and certainly in war would 
have to rely upon colonial coal, and 
he wanted to know if the boilers of 
the ships intended for service in that 
hemisphere were adapted to give the best 
results out of colonial as distinguished 
from Welsh coal. He was pleased to 
hear the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Ormskirk Division speak in favour 
of Yarmouth as the site for the new 
Naval College. It was true there was 
sometimes precious rough water outside 
Yarmouth, but, on the other hand, 
there were about 100 miles of broads 
in which the young cadets could be 
exercised with much advantage. As a 
matter of economy, he was surprised the 
Admiralty did not select Yarmouth. 
After all, Yarmouth was the place where 
Nelson first embarked and in that dis- 
trict he was born. Passing to another 
point, what arrangements were made 
under the programme for ensuring that 
in peace, in order to provide for an out- 
break of war there would be reserves of 
men at the headquarters of every naval 
station. They wanted a localised re- 
serve always available at the head- 
quarters of the naval stations. He could 
not see that that was provided for under 
the scheme. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty said that of course the Navy 
would not be provided by this pro- 
gramme with men for every ship in com- 
mission, because ships would not always 
be in commission, but the real fault of 
the Navy now was want of power for 
expansion as regards men and officers. 
He hoped the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would clear up the point with regard 
to the provision for reserves of men on 
the naval stations. There was another 
point which had not been touched upon, 
and that was the torpedo and torpedo- 
boat destroyer service. That was a 
service of which we had had no experi- 
ence in war. Now, if one went on 


board these boats he would be driven to 
this conclusion, that at all events in the 
Channel, the strain on the mind and 
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nerves through the vibration and the 
anxiety and responsibility of war would 
be too great to endure for any long 
time, and therefore, if our torpedo- 
destroyer service and torpedo service 
were really to be efficient, it was a 
grave question whether the Admi- 
ralty must not provide for a dupli- 
cation of crews for these vessels. 
Did this programme make any real use for 
the gunnery service of the fleet of the 
Marine Artillery officers? The Marine 
Artillery numbered nearly 3,000. They 
were picked and highly trained men, and 
skilled gunners, and yet when they were 
put on board ship no use was made of 
them except in subordinate positions. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
announced that the age of entry into the 
Navy was to be extended to 15} years. 
The age of entry for officers in the 
Marine Artillery was 16 years ; so that 
there was but half-a-year between the 
two. The naval cadet would be sent 
to the college, and then on to a 
man-of-war. The marine officer went 
through a highly scientific course of 
education at the Naval College ; then he 
was drafted into the gunnery school on 
the Excellent ; then he was sent to the 
torpedo school and then to the Marine 
Artillery headquarters where he had 
another year’s scientific training. After 
all that he joined a ship with the naval 
cadet who had entered otherwise the 
same day as himself. The Marine Artil- 
lery officer’s training cost probably four 
times as much as the naval officer’s ; and 
yet the latter could do duty on board 
ship, and the former could not. That 
was a waste of power. Naval pro- 
grammes would continue to grow and 
expenditure must inevitably grow also. 
But the real difficulty was this—that 
the naval obligations of this world-wide 
Empire were being discharged from the 
resources of these islands alone. The 
revenue of the British Empire was about 
£220,000,000, and the Navy was for the 
protection of that revenue and the 
Empire at large. But the naval pro- 
grammes were charged upon the 
revenue of the United Kingdom only. 
In future he believed that that co-opera- 
tion between all the parts of the Empire 
must be secured, that was necessary 
to solve the problem satisfactorily. By 
these Naval Estimates every man, 
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woman, and child in the United King- 
dom would be paying 10s. 6d. as a con- 
tribution to the Navy for this year; 
but the interests of Australia, Canada, 
and the Cape were all equally to be pro- 
tected by the Navy, and what did they 
contribute? Australia was contributing 
ls. ld. per head of her population ; 
Canada, with her vast mercantile 
marine and her seaboard in two hemi- 
spheres, was contributing one farthing 
per head; and the Cape, with its gold 
mines and increasing commerce, was 
contributing nothing at all. To face 
the increased expenditure on the Navy, 
we must look to a policy which would 
induce the whole of the Empire to share 
the burden. 

THe Eart or DALKEITH (Rox- 
burghshire) said, that he had probably 
left the Navy more recently than any 
other naval Member of the House— 
[cheers|—and he must say, on behalf of 
naval officers of his own standing and 
of others, that no fault was to be found 
with the Naval Estimates presented this 
year. Seeing that there was an increase 
of no less than £3,000,000 over last year, 
and that the expenditure of last year 
was at the time thought to be satisfac- 
tory, it was rather hard to charge the Ad- 
miralty proposals with being inadequate. 
As an ex-naval officer, there was one 
point in the statement of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty which struck him 
forcibly. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not attempted a showy programme, in- 
cluding the building of a large number 
of monster ships, and the addition of 
enormous numbers of men. He had pro- 
ceeded on the principle that it was neces- 
sary to provide not only ships, men and 
guns, and stores, but also the accommo- 
dation for them. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In 
only one respect this policy had not 
been developed as it might have been. 
After an examination of the Estimates 
and of the Navy List, he could not see, 
in spite of the assurances given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, how it would be 
possible in time of war to find enough 
commissioned officers to fill the ships 
which would be required for the Service. 
[Cheers.| At present there were 865 
lieutenants on the Navy List, and of 
these only 50 were unemployed. If in 
time of peace, when there were no 
manceuvres even, and when there was 


hardly a single torpedo boat in commis- 
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sion, only 50 lieutenants were unem- 
ployed, how could the necessary supply 
be obtained in time of war. [Cheers.| It 
was said that, owing to the entries on 
the Britannia, the numbers would 
be steadily increased in future years. 
But in 1891 there were 836  lieu- 
tenants on the Navy List; in 
1893, 860; and at the present time, 865, 
In five years, therefore, there had only 
been an addition of 29. He had no 
doubt that the increase would be greater 
in future ; indeed, he thought those in 
authority would incur a great responsi- 
bility if they did not do something to 
remedy the present undesirable state of 
affairs. The late Government found 
themselves under the necessity of enter- 


ing 100 officers from the Mercantile 
Marine. Whether that was a wise thing 


to do he would not say, but evidently 
the Government considered it was abso- 
lutely imperative that the Lieutenants’ 
list should be increased. He was glad 
to hear the First Lord of the Admiralty 
say that the system of sending reliefs to 
foreign stations by means of first-class 
ships of the Navy instead of transports 
or troopships had been successful, and 
was to be adhered to. It was very ob- 
vious that such a system not only kept 
the officers and men in training, but put 
at the disposal of the Government of the 
day a very great extra force beyond that 
which they could count on in the regular 
ships at the various stations of the 
Navy. In respect to mobilisation, he 
hoped that in the future, when the Esti- 
mates came to be considered, it would be 
borne in mind that, consequent upon the 
large increase of ships, it would be neces- 
sary to spend very much larger sums in 
exercises, such as the naval manceuvres. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean remarked that a 
great deal had been made of the com- 
missioning of the Flying Squadron. No 
one would admit that that was an effort 
that we should be proud of. It was cer- 
tainly performed satisfactorily, but if it 
had not been, those connected with it 
would not have felt themselves very 
much to blame. He believed there was 
a pretty general impression in the coun- 
try that the Admiralty could at the 
time, without any difficulty, have com- 
missioned several other Flying Squad- 
rons. When he saw that statement in 
the newspapers and elsewhere, he turned 
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to the “ Navy List ” and found that there 
was not a single first-class battleship, 
and he believed that, with the exception 
of one or two of the very old types, there 
was not a first-class cruiser in the Fleet 
Reserve. That was not a policy anyone 
could find fault with, because it was ob- 
viously a great advantage that the whole 
of our first-class ships should be in com- 
mission, and that only those of the 
second and third classes should be left 
lying in the dockyards. He believed 
the country would feel that, in demand- 
ing this large increase in the Estimates, 
the Government had done a wise thing, 
and of this he was certain, that naval 
officers, particularly those of his own 
standing, would heartily welcome the 
proposals which had been submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON thought 
that every Englishman who understood 
the requirements of the country would 
admit it was absolutely necessary we 
should have a strong Navy. He, 
personally, thought we had not got too 
many ships, but he disagreed with the 
policy of building ships when we had 
not the men to man them. He was) 
somewhat surprised to hear the Leader | 
of the House declare it was not now} 
necessary to have sufficient men to man 
all the ships we might require. How 
was it possible to get, say within two 





months, sufficient men together to man 
all the ships that might be lying in the 
dockyards. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what would we do with such an 
enormous number of men in time of 
peace, and added that they would only 
get rusty. The same remark might be 
made in regard to the Army. What did 
we do with our soldiers in time of peace ? 
There was always sufficient work for 
to do when they were not 
actually engaged in warfare. A con- 
siderable number of naval men were em- 
ployed as coastguards, indeed he thought 
that if we increased the number of men 
in the Navy by some thousands we could 
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was also surprised to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Ormskirk Division say there 
was a difficulty in getting boys to train 
for seamen. If there was such a 
difficulty, what were we going to do in 
another 10 or 15 years for seamen to 
man our merchant ships? Were we 
going to rely entirely upon the seamen 
made by foreign nations? That was 
practically what we were doing now. 
In 1845, 15,704 apprentices formed the 
Mercantile Marine, but in 1894 there 
were only 1,861 indentures made out, 
while in the same year, 2,299 indentures 
were cancelled. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said that we got some 15,000 
men in five or six years. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say how many 
of those so-called men were boys. He 
had been informed on very good 
authority that there was a system in the 
Navy now of making up the complement 
of the crews for warships by ordinary 
seamen or lads who had only been one or 
two years at sea, and who could not in any 
sense of the term be considered seamen. 
He thought some information should be 
given to the House as to the number of 
men who left the Navy every year—the 
quantity of the annual waste. He was 
informed that a considerable number of 
men left the Navy as soon as they had 
completed 10 years’ service, just at a time 
when, after a good deal of money had 
been spent on their training, they were 
competent, and therefore valuable to 
the country. In fact, he thought a Re- 
turn ought to be presented to the House 
showing the number of ships fully 
manned, and how they were manned— 
showing how many able seamen and 
stokers there were in each ship. The 
hon. Member for Gateshead had stated 
that the stokers on some of our ships 
were second-class stokers—that was to 
say, mere raw material, men picked up 
from the streets, who, after being put 
through one or two months’ training, 
were drafted into the Navy as competent 
stokers. That was a serious matter, and 


He}|some inquiry should be made into it. 
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It was alleged that there were 240,000 
seamen in the Mercantile Marine, and 
he saw no reason why, if the proper steps 
were taken and inducements offered, we 
should not be able to depend on getting 
the services of at least 60,000 of those 
men in a time of danger. But ship- 
owners were carrying out a policy now 
which, if not altered, might endanger 
the security of this reserve. The Leader 
of the House had referred to a circular 
which he said was sent out by the Board 
of Trade to shipowners, inquiring as to 
the scarcity of British seamen. He re- 
membered a circular sent out in 1886, 
and it was to inquire, not about the 
searcity of seamen, but why the ship- 
owners gave a preference to foreign over 
British seamen. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was mistaken. He was referring to 
another circular than that alluded to by 
the Leader of the House, which was not 
sent to the shipowners. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON repeated 
that the circular he referred to was 
issued in 1886, and he remembered that 
the replies given to it were to the effect 
that the foreign seaman was more steady 
and more reliable than the British sea- 
man. But was that a true statement ? 
He contended that it was not. In proof 
of its inaccuracy he would point to the 
fact that all the great lines of steamers 
—the White Star, the Cunard, the 
Castle, and many others—did not carry 
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mails and placing certain ships at the 
disposal of the Admiralty to serve this 
purpose of armed cruisers, and yet the 
Company employed Lascars as seamen at 
the lowest possible wages, and provided 
each of those poor men with only 36 
cubic feet of accommodation instead of 
72 cubic feet, as required by Act of Par- 
liament. It was a scandal that such a 
state of things should be allowed, espe- 
cially on board the ships of a Company 
subsidised by the Government. He 
maintained that it was most important, 
in relation to the manning of the Navy 
and keeping up the strength of our 
reserves, that the Admiralty should do 
all in their power to encourage ship- 
owners to give preference to British sea- 
men. 
plate that over 30,000 foreign seamen 
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It was a serious fact to contem- 


were now employed on board our mer- 
chant ships. Another important matter 
which deserved grave consideration on 
the part of the Admiralty was that of 
the supply of seamen, and the adequacy 
of our reserves in the future. One prac- 
tical means of meeting this want would 
be the introduction of some system by 
which shipowners might be induced to 
engage more apprentices. At one time 
large numbers of lads were engaged as 
apprentices, and there was scarcely a 
merchant vessel which did not carry one 
or two lads to be trained as seamen, 
But this practice had been seriously 
interfered with in recent years through 





one per cent. of foreigners, while on board 
many of those great vessels there was 
not a single foreigner. There was never 
any difficulty of getting steady and 
reliable British seamen for those ships, for 
the simple reason that fair wages and 
proper accommodation were given to the 
men. The Government ought to make 
it a condition with those Companies to 
whom they granted subsidies for carry- 
ing mails that they should employ 
only British seamen 
men. No less than £380,000 a year 


was paid by the Government to the 
and O. Company for 


Mr. Havelock Wilson. 
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and Reserve | 


managing owners, for the purpose of 
| gain only, charging premiums for an ap- 
prentice ranging in amount from £50 to 
£100. This, of course, very quickly re- 
duced the number of apprentices. There 
were thousands of lads who would be 
glad to go to sea as apprentices, but 
could not do so because their parents 
could not provide the premiums. This 
was another point to which the Govern- 
‘ment should give careful attention. 
Hon. Members interested in shipping 
/would, no doubt, say that the reason 
shipowners preferred foreigners to 
Britishers was that the foreigners 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now dealing with the 
question as between shipowners and 
men. He is only entitled to deal with 
it as a question of the reserve of the 
Navy. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
he thought the question related to the 
employment of a larger number of 
British seamen, and he might have got 
a little from the point. He thought 
there ought to be no difficulty whatever 
in creating a larger number of men in 
the Mercantile Marine who would be 
very useful for the purposes of the Navy. 
He would like to say a word with refer- 
ence to the Royal Naval Reserve. The 
Reserve was not so popular as it might 
be with sailors and firemen. The Admi- 
ralty had been very niggardly indeed 
with Reserve men. They proposed to 
give a Reserve man, after he had served 
20 years in the Reserve and reached the 
age of 60, a pension of £12 a-year. The 
great difficulty the merchantman had 
was to live until he reached 60 years. 
The majority of them very seldom 
reached that age. He thought the 
Admiralty ought to offer the pension 
when the Reserve man had reached 
50 years. The Reserve men had agitated 
on this question for years, and he 
thought the Admiralty ought to take it 
into their consideration and do some- 
thing for them. There was another 
point with reference to the men who 
served 10 years in the Navy. He 
thought it would be useful if the Admi- 
ralty were to retain a hold on these 
men, and if they were to make it so 
that the man who served 10 years in the 
Navy and then transferred into the 
Royal Naval Reserve might serve in a 
merchant ship, and after 10 years in the 
Reserve to be entitled to a pension. <A 
large number of those men who had 
served 10 years in the Navy and had 
given up sea-service entirely, would keep 
it on with the view of getting the pension. 
It would be a good thing for the mer- 
chant ships if they could get as able 
seamen men who had served 10 years in 
the Navy. He thought an effort ought 
to be made by the Admiralty to try and 
encourage shipowners to carry a larger 
number of British seamen so that they 
might have these men in times of 
national danger. 
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*A pmiIRAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he hoped the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would give no serious atten- 
tion to the last remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman aboutretiring men at the end of 10 


jyears and allowing them to go into the 


Merchant Service. They ought not to 
be induced to leave the Naval Service. 
They were too valuable to allow to drift 
into merchant ships. Let them do any- 
thing they liked to try and retain them in 
the Service, but they must not part with 
good material which had cost the country 
so much to train up. He sympathised 
with the hon. Gentleman’s desires to see 
the condition of the seamen in the Mer- 
cantile Marine improved, and he went 
along with him in the desire that the 
Manning Committee should present their 
Report and let them know the result of 
their deliberations. He trusted that some 
good might come from its deliberations, 
and that one result of them would be 
largely to improve the manning of the 
Mercantile Marine. They had _ the 
machinery to their hands, and nothing 
was done to utilise the machinery to 
the best advantage. They had Indus- 
trial School ships and they were never 
filled. Magistrates committed boys to 
these ships who were perfectly unfitted 
to follow the calling of the sea, It might 
be done if the ships were affiliated to 
groups of land schools within an area of 
100 miles, and if the captain were allowed 
to volunteer boys from the land school in- 
stead of having them committed by the 
magistrates. But it was not the duty 
of any Statesman to consider these 
matters, which were so vital to their 
power, and the result was they had been 
drifting year after year, until at last the 
Service was in the miserable condition 
referred to by the hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean. Out of a total of 80,000 
seamen in the Mercantile Marine, 27,000 
were foreigners, and, of the remaining 
53,000, 25,000 were under, five years’ 
service. And that was the reserve they 
had to fall back upon in time of war. 
For the greatest maritime country in the 
world, that was a humiliating thought 
to dwell upon. Naval men would 
support the Admiralty in doing 
all they could to neglect no means 
of training their own seamen, and 
he rejoiced that the Admiralty had 
started another training ship at Cork. 
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He thought that many of the observa-|same on the House of Lords during the 
tions of the right hon. Baronet, the|last year. The proposed small increase 
Member for the Forest of Dean, were} was totally inadequate to meet the cir- 
most valuable, and that he had been) cumstances of the case. He was aware 
rather hardly used in some of the criti-| that it might be urged that it was im- 
cisms on his speech. The right hon. possible to make a large addition to the 
Gentleman pressed the First Lord to strength of the Marines because of the 
give them some method by which the/ insufficiency of the barrack accommoda- 
insufficient supply of seamen for the! tion; but they had ample room for 
Navy could be rectified. The First Lord | building more barracks, which would be 
was rather optimistic in his statement, | a better step than the building of a naval 
for he told them that the supply of men | college for the cadets of the Britannia, 
was adequate. If those were the views| He was glad to find that no ditticulty 
entertained at the Admiralty, they cer-| had been experienced in getting volun- 
tainly were not shared by naval men/ teers toenter the Northampton, which he 
outside. It was quite true that by call-| hoped would continne to be used for the 
ing upon the Royal Naval Reserve they | same purpose, as it was an advantage by 
might man all their ships and were! that means to get lads to join the service 
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ready for sea. But the object of that | 
Reserve was not to fill up their first line 
the moment they commissioned every 
ship. He agreed with the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean that 
they ought to have a larger number of 
seamen, trained ready to go on to their 
ships, and not look to the Naval Reserve 
to man their first line. The Naval 
Reserve numbered under 20,000 men. 
Tn case of war they might possibly find 
8,000 of them at home, but the others 
would be scattered all over the world in | 
different ships. Again, if they took all | 
the Naval Reserve men out of their | 
ships and entered them into the Navy, 
how were their steamers to be manned, 
which were needed for bringing to this 
country food supplies and raw materials? 
To be able to man their ships with 
properly-trained sailors they needed an 
additional 10,000 men. The First Lord 
had asked what would they do with the 
men when they did not want ‘them; to 
which the hon. Member for Middles- 
brough had very properly retorted, by 
pointing out that they had a standing | 
army, and asking what they did with | 
the soldiers when the country was not! 
at war. The same argument would | 


apply to the case of the seamen. They | 
| 





ought to largely increase their supply of | 


men. He urged that the Marines—a| 
most valuable branch of the service— | 


at the age of 17 or 18, which was older 
than the age at which boys were allowed 
to enter the ordinary training ships. <A 
memorial signed by 55 Members of Par- 
liament dealing with certain grievances 
connected with the personnel of the Navy 
had been sent in, and he regretted that 
the First Lord had not given them any 
assurance that those grievances would be 
remedied. He referred to the grievances 
of the warrant officers and coastguard- 
men. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe AD- 
MIRALTY interposed the observation 
that certain concessions had been made 
to the warrant officers whilst the other 
matters in the memorial were receiving 
most careful consideration. 

*ApmirAL FIELD admitted that in 
his speech the right hon. Gentleman did 
deal with the case of the warrant officers, 
but he did not make any reference to 
the grievances of the coastguards. These 
men were the backbone of the service, 
and in time of war would be called upon 
to man their fleet. He had put forward 
their grievances in that House time after 
time without any result, until he was 
getting tired of doing it, and he thought, 
atany rate, that their complaints might be 
considered bya Departmental Committee. 
The burning grievance of coastguards 
should be referred to a Departmental 
Committee. When these men’s 12 years 





should be strengthened by the addition, | service had expired they should receive 
not by 500 men as the First Lord pro-|the extra 2d. a day to which in the 
posed, but of 5,000 men. Lord Hood, | opinion of all naval men they were en- 
who as Sir Arthur Hood had served as| titled. Admiral Sir George Tryon, whose 
First Sea Lord, and was a most able| name would be received with respect in 
naval administrator, had pressed this the House, who was deeply concerned in 
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the welfare of theservice, when questioned 
by him at the time he was Admiral of 
the Reserves, said :— 


‘My dear Field, the grievances of the men 
are substantial and genuine, and ought to be 
dealt with.” 


It should be dealt with in a liberal and 
broad-minded spirit, that the grievance 
might not be left rankling in the minds 
of men, and that they might be satisfied 
and contented. They would never be 
satisfied until the concession he had 
referred to was made. The case of 
the warrant officers had received atten- 
tion. But they should be granted the 
rank of fleet gunner, fleet boatswain, 
and fleet carpenter. The prefix “ chief ” 
should be discontinued. He noticed 
that there were to be five new battleships 
but they were to be less in tonnage. 
When the building of the Ma;estie and 
Magnificent was proposed, he remémbered 
the controversy as to whether th¢y should 
not be of the Centwrion type jnstead of 
larger vessels. He attended/a lecture 
on the subject by Sir Willid4m White. 
He went there prejudiced in favour of 
larger ships, but came away converted 
by the arguments of Sir William White 
in favour of smaller ones. Boys from 
the public schools were being encouraged 
to enter the Navy to be trained as officers 
and the age for admission had been raised 
hy one year. A naval conference had 
been held on the subject, and the head- 
masters of public schools were consulted. 
He should be glad to see young officers 
drawn from a larger area, and naval men 
had long advocated the raising of age. 
But he wished to know whether only 
those boys were to enter the Navy who 
had been trained in public schools? 
There were many eligible boys who had 
never been to a public school. He knew 
of the case of a talented oftticer of Marine 
Artillery, who went to Heidelberg, and, 
educating some other lads with his five 
suns, himself passed all the latter into 
the Army. Would a National School be 
considered a public school? There were 
plenty of people ambitious to get their 
sons into the Navy. He appealed to 
Radical Members not to make this a 
rich man’s question. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said, it was desired to encour- 
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schools, but the examinations would be 
open to boys from all schools. 


*ApMIRAL FIELD, resuming, thanked 

the First Lord for that intimation. 
It would carry comfort to many 
hearts and mothers. [Laughter.] We 
were going to reverse the policy of 
ship-training by starting a College at 
Dartmouth where boys were to have 
large dormitories, studies, and reading 
rooms, and from this they were to be 
taken and put on the ships in which 
they were to pass their future lives. 
The sooner they entered ships, clambered 
up masts, tumbled down, got into boats, 
and fell into the water, the better, so 
long as they were not drowned. He 
objected to bringing them up artificially, 
and thus preparing them to be discon- 
tented with the rough life they must 
afterwards lead. Naval men outside the 
House were delighted with the Naval 
Programme of the Government ; they 
thought it was a reasonable one and such 
as they had a right to expect. The 
Leader of the Opposition said something 
about continuity of policy ; and for one 
he rejoiced that this question had been 
taken out of the region of Party. For 
the past few years we had known 
nothing of Party on this question. 
Policies had been put forward by one 
Government and another, and they had 
all been the result of patriotic feeling. 
But as there was to be continuity of 
policy, he did not think the taunt 
of the Leader of the Opposition that the 
naval policy of this Government was 
based upon foreign policy, and his 
pretence that he wanted to know what 
that policy was. The right hon. Gentle- 
man pretended that our naval policy was 
now based on a change of foreign policy, 
and he was a master at playing at that 
kind of game on the floor of the House. 
The naval policy of the Government was 
happily based on the realisation of the 
necessity of bringing up our sea power to 
its proper condition so that we could 
stand our feet in the face of any com- 
bination of foreign Powers. In the 
past our naval policy had been discredit- 
able ; but at last the people of England 
had been aroused; and, as Lord Mel- 
bourne said— 


“The people of England were slow to move, 
but when they were once roused even his 





age the candidature of boys from public 


satanic majesty could not stop them.” 
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But he did not call him by that name ; 
he called him by his ordinary name. 
[Laughter.| But even a Unionist Gov- 
ernment for two years did nothing ; and 
one year they tried to reduce the Navy 
Estimates by £900,000. Therefore, he 
did not believe in a Government until 
they were stirred up by the people out- 
side and the Press to do their duty. In 
a recent speech the Commander-in-Chief 
had urged that in the event of our 
losing the command of the sea, which he 
seemed not to think impossible or im- 
probable, we ought to have a strong 
Army as a second line of defence ; and 
he added that there would be no danger 
in respect of our food supplies. If there 
was a weak point in our programme it 
was that we wanted more cruisers. But 
still he was astonished that the noble 
Lord should have made such remarks, | 
which had much exercised the minds of | 
naval men. The noble Lord should} 
have remembered that if we lost com- 
mand of the sea, an enemy would have 
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Lord of the Admiralty would consider 
whether he could not even now give to 
the warrant officers the rank to which 
they had aspired so long. He would 
like to re-echo the words of a previous 
speaker in reference to warrant officers, 
an agitation on whose behalf had been 
going on no less than twenty years, 
He was sure they would most gratefully 
recognise the concession made by the 
Admiralty. The predecessor of the 
First Lord distinctly promised, in 1892, 
to give to these warrant officers the rank 
they had aspired to so long. Perhaps 
the Admiralty might even now further 
consider their desires. Every effort 
should be made to prevent trained men 
retiring from the service at the end of 
their first term. With regard to the 
Admiralty taking some steps to prevent 
the waste that went on by men 
retiring at the end of their first term, the 
| right hon, Gentleman said that it was 
‘impossible to recruit trained men. Of 
course it was. That was all the more 
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no difficulty in obtaining coal in Galway | reason why every effort should be made 
Bay, in the Shannon, at Waterford, and | to prevent men retiring at the end of 
other places in Treland, except Cork, | ‘their first term. He went further, and 
where the batteries might prevent a said that it seemed to him the most 
hostile cruiser entering the harbour.| anomalous thing that we should allow 
The Irish Members of light and leading | the most splendid men that existed in 
had seen that England’s difficulty would | the world to quit our service when they 


be Treland’s opportunity, and that being | 
so our enemies would have coals found | 
for them and provisions too. The 
observations of the noble Lord were} 
calculated to do mischief, and he, there- | 
fore, uttered his protest against them. | 
Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devon- | 
port) said, that he maintained that our | 
policy, as far as. the Navy was con-| 
cerned, was to be prepared at all times, 
and to learn to rely, as we did, on our 
own strong arm. 


in supporting the programme put for- 
ward by the Government. Personally, 
he thought the present proposals were | 
adequate, although he had much sym- | 


pathy with the idea expressed by his| 


For that reason, he | 
himself saw not the slightest difficulty | 


were comparatively young men. He 
was speaking of allowing them to retire 
at the expiration of the second term. 
| We now allowed our men to leave at 38 
years of age. He had never been able 
to realise why this should be. In other 
walks of life men served on to a much 
greater age, and rendered services of a 
most useful character. This seemed to 
him to be a matter deserving of con- 
sideration. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was very anxious to repel what 
he called the fallacy that we had a diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient men for 
the Navy. This opinion prevailed very 
largely, and had prevailed for many 
years, and past events had proved 
that it was right in the long run. 





right hon. Friend Sir Charles Dilke | He had noticed letters in The Times from 
on several occasions that our superiority | ‘ill-informed people suggesting that the 
in battleships should be more marked Navy should be recruited from the re- 
than at the present time. In _ his | formatories. It was therefore well to 
opinion, it would be advantageous to tell those people that the Navy need no 
the interests of the service if the First, | longer be made a dumping ground for 


Admiral Field. 
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boys of the criminal classes. But he did| tell a crew of western men with their 
think there was a difficulty in getting|eyes shut, they displayed such superi- 
men. Take the class of stokers. There! ority in their work, and other officers 
was hardly a single engineer in the Navy | had also often told him that they would 
who did not complain of the inferior | prefer to command in a ship coming out 
character of the stokers. Why was that? | of Devonport than in a ship coming from 
The explanation was found in the admis- any other place. In conclusion, he hoped 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman the’ the First Lord would make some statement 
First Lord of the Admiralty, that stokers in reply to the matters laid before him by 
were recruited young. How, he asked, the deputation in November last. 

was it possible to make an effective Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham) said, 
stoker of a youth. The duty of a stoker' that the engine-room department of the 
was to stoke, and it was quite impossible Navy had fallen far short of its require- 
for an immature lad to stand the hard | ments, and that no adequate provision 
life of the stoking room. He believed | had been made to enable it to catch up 
that the Admiralty, in relying on boys| the enormous increase that had taken 
to do stoking work, were running a place in the horse-power that was under 
serious risk should war break out. The its control. Inthe year 1886 there were 
salvation or the ruin of the nation might | 673 engineer officers in the Navy, and in 
depend in the event of war on the swift-| 1896 that number had only reached 804, 
ness with which our war vessels went with the result that, whereas in the 
from one point to another ; and as the former year each engineer officer had 
speed depended entirely on the stoking, under his control an average of 1,280 
we would only be wasting our money in | horse-power, each officer in the present 
building ships if we did not at the same year had 2,500 horse-power under his 
time take steps to secure able and efficient control, In addition to that, each officer 
men as stokers. If the Admiralty desired had now under his charge a very large 
to get good stokers they must improve the amount of auxiliary machinery. There 
position of the men in the service and were only two sources to which we could 
make their pay better. The same remark look for obtaining our engineer officers, 
applied to the artificers and engineers. one being from those we trained and 
The First Lord had said that naval the other being from the outside. There 
engineering was a fine profession. The! was a waste, from retirement and other 
engineers did not think so. There was | causes, of 24 per annum, and on the 
a great objection amongst them to joining | whole there was only a net increase in 
the Navy, and all because they did not| the Department of 20 per annum, which 
receive the consideration in regard to was not by any means sufficient to enable 
status and pay to which they were en-| us to catch up the enormous increase in 
titled. He was glad to hear from the! the steam power over which they had 
First Lord the well-deserved tribute he charge. It was often said that, in case 
paid to the men and officers f the dock-| of war the Admiralty could always ob- 


yards. The right hon. Gentleman spoke tain a sufficient number of engineer 
of the ease with which the mobilisation officers from the Mercantile Marine. It 
of the Flying Squadron had been carried | was, however, not quite so easy to obtain 
out. An occasional encouragement of! such officers from that source. In the 
that kind to the men would do no harm. | first place the Mercantile Marine officers 
There was one observation of the hon.|had no knowledge of the enormously- 
Member for Ormskirk with which, as it intricate machinery with which the Navy 
implied a reflection on his constituents, | officers had to deal. Therefore, even if 
he desired to deal. The hon. Member had the men were obtained from the Merean- 
said he had been told by naval officers and tile Marine, they would not be com- 
officers of dockyardsthat Westof England | petent to discharge naval duties until 
men were inferior altogether to the men | they had qualified themselves to do so by 
of the East of England—that the western experience. That view had been con- 
men could not turn out as good a day’s firmed by the results of the last three 
work as the eastern men. Well, he had years. During that period there had 
heard the contrary. He had been been 114 candidates from outside for 
assured by naval officers that they could _— in the Navy, and out of that 
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number 49 had been accepted. He 
should like to point out that 114 appli- 
cations for positions such as these was by 
no means a satisfactory amount of appli- 
cations. If the position of an engineer 
officer in the Navy were as good a one 
as it ought to be, we should have an over- 
whelming number of such applications 
from which there would be no difficulty 
in selecting from among such applicants 
the very best men who were obtainable in 
this country. There was another point 
connected with this subject to which he 
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true that the Keyham College was being 
increased, but he would like to point out 
that whereas now, in consequence of the 
rapidity of shipbuilding, a ship could be 
built in 25 years, it took about 64 years 
to build an engineer. He _ therefore 
feared very much that as the increase in 
the number of ships was going on at. so 
huge a rate, the supply of engineer 
officers would altogether fail in the 
future. He trusted that something 
would be done to put right this import- 
ant question. 





wished specially to draw the attention of 
the House. There were at the present 
time. 74 engineers who were doing 
the duty of chief engineers, who only 
had the position and pay of the lower 
grade. That operated most unfortunately, 
and made the Service less attractive to 
engineer officers than it should be. He 
suggested that there should be a large 
number of chief engineers, so that those 
who had the responsibility of doing the 


first-class duty should obtain the posi- | 


tion and the pay of chief engineers. In 
view of the small number of engineer 
officers who were at our disposal over 


and above those who were on active | 


service, he could not understand how 
we were, at short notice, to obtain such 
men for our first line of Naval Reserve 
in time of war. It was taken 
granted that in time of war our first 
line of ships would be a good deal 
knocked about, and that the engineer 
officers on board the active fleet would 
be available for the First Reserve. 
He failed altogether to see how they 
were going to man the second line of de- 
fence from the slender sources at their 
command. It seemed to him absolutely 
essential to the safety of the ships that 
a large number of engineer officers 
should be obtained. 


to five years’ service, whereas 10 or 15 
years ago they had six or seven years’ 
service, and if 10 or 15 years ago six or 
seven years was the proper length of 
time to teach a man his business, he 
maintained that it was infinitely more 
important that he should take that time 
now, when machinery was _ infinitely 
more complicated. It did seem to him 
that the position of an engineer in the 
Navy was not one which was sought 
after by the engineering talent of the 
country as it ought to be. It was quite 


Mr. John Penn. 


for | 


The engineer | 
students at Keyham had now only three | 


Tue SECRETARY 0 tHe ADMI- 
-RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, 8.) thought this would be a con- 
| venient time for him to intervene in this 
‘important, though somewhat discursive 
|Debate. His right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would take the 
| opportunity on Vote A of explaining in 
‘detail the position the Admiralty took 
up on the many questions which had 
excited so much interest that night; and 
he might remind hon. Members that. it 
was perfectly open to them to deal with 
all the questions they wished to deal 
with on Vote A, and therefore he would 
ask them now to facilitate the progress 
‘of business by agreeing to the Speaker 
leaving the Chair. With regard to the 
position of engineer officers, just alluded 
to by his hon. Friend behind him, and 
‘the stokers and other ratings in the 
engine room and stokehold, the Admi- 
ralty did not share the view expressed 
that there was a difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient supply of sufticiently good 
quality in those departments. He had 
recently had an opportunity of visiting 
Keyham College, and could bear witness 
to the admirable reports given there of 
the qualifications of the students, of the 
very high character they bore, and to 
the complete satisfaction of the officers 
in charge. It had been suggested that 
the engineer officers were condemned to 
an unfair social position on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, and were confined to 
theengine room. Such a statement was 
misleading, and he hoped hon. Members 
would understand that engineer officers 
entered the Service on a footing of 
equality with the other officers, and there 
was not the slightest ground for saying 
‘that they were subjected to any in- 
equality in the social scale. Then he 
/came to the question of the engine room 
‘artificers. It had been said that the 
| 
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rate of pay was not sufficient to induce | 
them to take up their ratings in the | 
Service. But the pay of an engine! 
room artificer varied from £8 5s. to! 
£11 5s. per month, and that compared | 
very favourably with the earnings of | 
the same class of mechanics outside the. 
Service. No difficulty was experienced | 
in obtaining the number of artificers | 
wanted for the Navy, and, though com- | 
plaints had been made in that Debate | 
with reference to the position of these | 
men, the.Admiralty did not believe that | 
these complaints were substantial. It 
had been said that the complement in 
the engine room and stokehold in Her 
Majesty's ships was insufficient. The | 
Admiralty were fully alive to the im- 
portance of the question, and did not’ 
feel themselves bound to adhere to the 
present complement, which was arrived 
at in 1892. They were watching matters 
very carefully, and they would not hesi- 
tate to take steps to remedy any de- 
ficiency that might be found to exist. | 
Recently, at all events, no complaints 
had heen received from Commanders as | 
to any insufficiency in the number of | 
engineer officers, engine room artificers, | 
or other ratings. For the sake of com- | 
parison he would give the House the| 
number of mechanics and stoker ratings | 
on board the Royal Mail _ steamer | 
Majestic, and on board Her Majesty’s | 
ship Majestic. On the former, with | 
15,000-horse power, there were 22) 
mechanics and 138 stoker ratings, 160 | 
in all. On the latter, with 5,000-horse | 
power less, there were 19 engineers and | 
artificers, six chief stokers, and 126 
stoker ratings, or a total of 151. With! 
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mands of the fleet, due to the large 
augmentation in the number of ships, 
had forced the Admiralty to reduce the 
number of years which engineer students 
served at Keyham. After a four years’ 
course students were selected after special 
examination, and experience showed that 
they were fully qualified to take up the 
duties they had to perform. 

Mr. PENN pointed out that the 
engineer students had one year also at 
Greenwich; therefore the period of edu- 
cation was being continually reduced. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said he had no 
information about Greenwich. The 
number of four year students in 1892 
was 32; in 1894, 20; in 1895, 15; and 


it was proposed to enter only 11 in 1896. 


The position of engineer officer in the 
Service held out the greatest possible 
attractions to young gentlemen, and 
opened up for them a career which was 
not to be despised. Such an ofticer 
might rise to be chief engineer at £750 
a year with the possibility of retiring at 
50 on £400 a year, and at 55 on £455 
a year. An hon. Member spoke of the 
stokers as boys. It was said that 50 
per cent. of the stokers were taken from 
the second class. It was a rule of the 
Service that the squadron in home waters 
should always contain 50 per cent. second 
class stokers, but they were not picked 
out of the gutter. They had been in 
naval barracks and had gone through a 
course of three months’ training. With 
regard to the future of the Britannia, 
he was astonished to hear his hon. and 
gallant Friend talk of it asa ship. It 
was as unlike a ship as anything could 
possibly be. It was a hulk converted 





regard to the entrance examination of | into something like a house, and it was 
engineer students, it was a mistake to|a most unsatisfactory habitation for 
suppose that the standard of efficiency | those who were now trained as naval 
had been reduced. There had been aj cadets. After hearing all the authori- 
modification of the examination, but no| ties on the question of its abolition, the 
lowering of the standard. His hon. | Admiralty had come to the conclusion 
Friend near him had said that the num-| that in building a ‘naval college they 
her of years of an engineer student’s| had taken the best step to secure the 
course at Keyham College had recently | most efficient training for future naval 
been reduced. It was true that many) officers. As to the locality, he admitted 
years ago engineer students often served | that a great deal might be said for Yar- 
six years in the dockyards. When the | mouth, but an important element in the 
Marlborough was instituted at Ports-| consideration was that there should be 
mouth the system lasted until the Navy | smooth water as close as possible to the 
College was established in 1880 ; but! training college—a condition for which 
when Keyham College was established | Yarmouth was not pre-eminent. The 
it was settled that five years was a suffi- | site which had been selected was, in re- 
ciently long term. The increasing de-| spect of a healthy climate, approved by 
{ 
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all the medical authorities. Consider: | 
able sums had already been spent there | 
on the cricket ground, gymnasium, and | 
so on, and on every ground the place 
was the best that could be selected. | 
He could assure his hon. Friend the} 
Member for Yarmouth that it was the | 
intention to extend the decentralisation | 
of stores to Hong-Kong and other dis- | 
tant stations, and the Admiralty con- | 
curred in his view as to the duplication | 
of the! crews in the torpedo boat de- | 
stroyers. It was proposed to change the | 
crews as frequently as possible. The hon. | 
Member for the Ormskirk Division criti- 
cised the standard of superiority laid 
down in 1888 with regard to battleships. | 
That was not the standard of the pre- | 
sent programme ; and the Admiralty did | 
not believe it to be absolutely necessary. | 
The introduction of the water tube 
bailers into the new battleships had been 
criticised, and it was asked why the 
Admiralty had not waited for the result 
of a long experimental voyage in a larger 
ship. If the Admiralty had waited 
they would have had no more knowledge 
than they had now. The step which 
had been taken was justified by the ex- 
perience gathered in smaller ships by 
this country, and in larger ships by other | 
countries. The French navy and mer- | 
cantile marine had tested these boilers | 
by long and continuous steaming, and 
the result of the Sharpshooter trials was | 
conclusive. It was said that those trials 
had not fulfilled expectations. They | 
had sufficiently indicated what might be | 
expected from the boilers of the Power- | 
ful and the Terrible. | 





Mr. W. ALLAN said, that accord- | 
ing to the report of the - Sharpshooter | 
trials, the average indicated horse-power | 


was 1,788; and the boilers were sup- 
posed to develop 4,000-horse power. 
Why was not the full power of the 
boilers tested ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
indicated horse-power was quite sufficient 
for all purposes. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said, that according 
to all engineering, it was not a proper 
trial trip unless the full power of the 
boilers and engines was taken. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the 
Admiralty were perfectly satisfied from 
the results of the trial that their antici- 
pations as to the power to be developed 
by the boilers of the Powerful and the 


Mr. Macartney. 
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Terrible would be realised. The hon, 
and gallant Member for Eastbourne had 
expressed regret that Sir W. White and 
the Admiralty had reversed the policy 
of building ships of the Majestic and 
Magnificent type. That policy had not 
in any sense been reversed. Those two 
vessels would shortly be added to by five 
vessels of the same type ; and the Ad- 
miralty still retained the same opinion 
as to their value as fighting machines. 
But for the naval exigencies of the Em- 
pire, those vessels had one slight defect 
—they could not pass through the Suez 
Canal. It was for that reason that 
vessels of the new Renown type had been 


designed, and they were almost as 
formidable as the Majestic. One or 


two other questions had bven raised, 
but they could be dealt with on 
Vote A, which would immediately follow 
this discussion. In view of the time 
which had already been spent upon the 
subject he trusted the House would be 
good enough to let them make some 
progress, especially as thereby they 
would not in the slightest degree en- 
trench upon their rights or diminish 
their opportunities of discussion. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty), 
who had given notice of the following 
Motion— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, a 
training ship should be stationed at some con- 
venient point or harbour on the west coast of 


| the Highlands of Scotland, or that other facilities 


be provided for training of Highland boys who 
desire to enter the Navy,” 


rose, whereupon— 
*Mr. SPEAKER said the Amendment 
of the hon. Member was in order, but 


he would suggest that as it related toa 
purely local matter, it would be much 


}more properly dealt with on the Vote 


for training stations. 

*Mr. WEIR said, he would beextremely 
brief. He did not begrudge the First 
Lord of the Admiralty the sum of money 
asked for, if only it were well and 
wisely spent. He noticed that a large 
portion of the money was to be spent in 
the building of new ships. Those new 
ships woulf displace a number of older 
vessels, and with that modesty which 
characterised Scotchmen, he had to ask 
that one of the old ships should be 
stationed on the north-west coast of Scot- 
land as a training ship. The first Lord of 
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the Admiralty regretted that many boys 
in the Navy could not swim. The boys 
of the Islands and Highlands of Scot- 
land could not only swim, but they had 
plenty of muscle and were intelligent 
and loyal. Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman give such boys an op- 
portunity of joiningthe Navy? In the 
expenditure of such a huge amount 
the Highland people, who pay taxes 
like the rest of the community. 
ought to have some attention paid to 
them, and this might be done by pro- 
viding facilities for the boys of the High- 
lands to join the Navy. The Govern- 
ment would find no finer, hardier, or 
steadier boys in the United King- 
dom. They would make good sailors, 
and many of them desired to join the 
Navy. They would not go into the 
Army but they would enter the Navy. 
[Laughter.| It should be remembered 
that there were no factories or large 
industries carried on in the Western 
Highlands and Islands to give employ- 
ment to those boys, and the Government 
were standing in their own light in not 
sending a training ship to a convenient 
station in the Highlands to which 
the boys could conveniently go in order 
toenter the service. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord would take the matter into 
his consideration, and he begged to move 
the Resolution that stood in his name. 

Dr. TANNER rose to speak a few 
minutes before 12 o’ clock, when— 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, ‘‘That the Question be now 
put.’’ 

Dr. TANNER: Gag, gag! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. If 
the hon. Member repeats observations of 
that kind I shall have to draw the at- 
tention of the House to his conduct. 
[ Cheers. | 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 183; 
Noes, 47.—(Division List, No. 28.) 


Question put accordingly, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 186; 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That 93,750 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coastguard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897, includ- 
ing 16,005 Royal Marines.”—/First Lord of the 
Admiralty.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 
Report thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


_ LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Standing Committee on 
Trade, &c. [2nd March] further adjourned 


till To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 


morrow. 


till To- 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





Noes, 41.—(Division List, No. 29.) 
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Native Rulers 
ARRANGEMENTS (LONDON) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow, till Friday 15th March. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Friday 13th March. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL 
[H.L.] 


Read 1*; to be Read 2* upon Monday 
next.—{ Bill 134.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
Adjourned Debate on Nomination of 
Select Committee [24th February] fur- 
ther adjourned till To-morrow. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th April. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 


13th March. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 

mittal to Select Committee [4th March] 

further adjourned till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
(NO. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported 
as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


NATIVE RULERS (INDIA). 


On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


Dr. CLARK complained that the 
Secretary for India had given insufficient 
information in regard to the deposition 
by the Indian Government, without due 
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inquiry, of the Maharajah of Jhalawar 
and the suicide of the Maharajah of 
Patna, about whom Questions had been 
asked at question time. It was a very 
'serious matter for the people of India if 
| native rulers were to be secretly deposed 
| by a mere Departmental Committee with- 
out getting a fair trial, and without any 
information being given to the House of 
| Commons in the matter. 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said 
|it was quite true that the Maharajah 
of Jhalawar had been deposed, but 
| circumstances warranted that action on 
| the part of the Government of India. The 
| Maharajah was first deprived of powers 
‘in 1887, but was subsequently partially 
| reinstated ; and circumstances had since 
arisen which compelled the Government: 
of India, in the interest of the people 
over whom he ruled, to again depose the 
|Maharajah. When papers containing 
full particulars of the occurrence arrived 
from India, it would be found that the 
action of the Indian Government was 
fully justified. Then, in regard to the 
| suicide of the Maharajah’ of Patna, the 
hon. Member had said at Question-time 
| that the Maharajah had been driven to 
this act by the persecution of the Indian 
|Government. There was no doubt the 
Maharajah was insane, and he might 
have got into his head that he had a 
grievance against the Government of 
| India. He thought the House should 
| not be made a platform on which to 
|diseuss matters of this kind. He 
|certainly, as long as he had anything 
‘to do with the Government of India, 
| would not interfere. The Government 
had a duty to perform towards the 
people of India, and if they found that 
|anyone is abusing his power they could 
|not allow it. He thought that when the 
papers were laid on the Table, the hon. 
| Gentleman would see that there was no 
alternative to the course taken by the 
| Government. 
Dr. TANNER: How soon may we 

|expect these papers ? 

*Lorp GEORGE 
| cannot say. 
| Dr. TANNER: About what date 


approximately 4 


HAMILTON: I 


| Adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 6th March 1896. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bill received the Royal 
Assent :—Local Government (Elections). 


The Royal Commissioners were the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord Halsbury), the 
Eart of Kintore (Lord-in-Waiting), 
and the Eart of Permproke (Lord 
Steward). 


THE SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [u.t.] 

Lorp MACNAGHTEN, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Solicitors 
(Ireland) Bill, said, that the object of 
the Measure was to place the solicitors 
of Ireland and their apprentices in the 
same position as the solicitors and their 
apprentices of England occupied as 
regarded education and discipline. The 
Bill was a consolidation Bill, and there- 
fore he need not enter in detail into its 
provisions. The Measure had passed 
through that House last Session with 
the approval of all his noble and learned 
Friends, and therefore he would content 
himself with moving that it be read a 
Second time. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnpourne) said, that he 
could not allow the Second Reading of 
this Measure to pass without expressing 
his approval of the objects of the Bill. 
He had always taken a deep interest in 
the matter. He hoped that the Measure 
would pass easily, not only through that 
House, but also through the House of 
Commons. [“ Hear, hear !”] 


Read 2 (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter before Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 6th March 1896. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





BELFAST CORPORATION BILL (BY 
ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.” 


Mr. VESEY KNOX(Londonderry)said, 
that in rising to oppose the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill he had in the first place to 
express his regret that it had become 
necessary to trouble the House in some 
little detail with the circumstances of 
the local affairs of some Ulster towns. 
He had made an appeal to certain hon. 
Members opposite in the hope that they 
might avoid that Debate. Unfortu- 
nately, they had refused any sort of 
terms, and it was therefore necessary to 
bring the whole matter before the 
House. He did not think it necessary 
to apologise to the House if he referred 
to this matter somewhat in detail, for 
after all the question involved was not a 
small one—it was a question of the 
deprivation of civil rights of a popula- 
tion who, in Belfast, Derry, and a few 
other Ulster towns, numbered over 
100,000. It was true that these men 
had votes for Imperial purposes, but in 
the local affairs in which they were 
interested the Catholics had absolutely 
no power. On the First Reading of 
another Bill he referred to the analogy 
in the case of the Transvaal and in the 
case of the people of Johannesburg. 
Although they were denied votes for 
Imperial purposes, they had local votes, 
and he ventured to say there was no 
parallel in any part of the world to be 
found for the state of things he had to 
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disclose that day to the House. This 
Bill proposed to largely extend the 
boundary of the city of Belfast, and to 
redistribute the wards within the city. 
There were at present five wards, and 
the Bill proposed there should be fifteen 
wards. It also proposed to give largely- 
increased powers, which might be de- 
scribed as police and sanitary powers, 
and also borrowing, to the Belfast Cor- 
poration. The contention he had to bring 
before the House was that no Bill of 
this sort should be allowed to pass into 
law unless some provision was made in 
it for representation of the unrepre- 
sented minority of the people of Bel- 
fast. He admitted that that contention 
of his was that he could only support 
if he was able to show to fair-minded 
Members of the House on both sides 
that there exists in Belfast a very un- 
usual state of things. Therefore, he 
would state the facts. According to the 
census of 1891 there were living in the 
Parliamentary boundary of Belfast 
202,000 Protestants and 70,000 Catho- 
lics. The Catholics were, therefore, 
exactly almost one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, but yet they were not repre- 
sented by even a single Member in the 
Corporation. This was not a chance 
matter. Since 1855, or ever since the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, there had been only five Catholics 
as members of the Belfast Town Council, 
and they were allowed there on suffer- 
ance during excited days. There was 
not the slightest chance within the 
lifetime of any of the Catholics of Bel- 
fast of any of them getting into the 
Corporation. They lived as men who, 
on account of their religion, could have 
no hope of ever taking part in 
the municipal affairs of their city. 
He was not going to say anything 
against the City of Belfast. Its citizens 
might take pride in it as a great city, 
but the greater it was, so much greater 
was the deprivation of the Catholic 
minority, who could have no part or 
share in its municipal life. Not merely 
had this system of exclusion been carried 
out in regard to the membership of the 
Corporation, but it had been carried out 
in remorseless detail in reference to 
offices of emolument in the city. In 
fact, one would think the Test Acts had 
never been repealed. The Catholic 
officials received £290 a year in salaries, 
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while the Protestant officials received 
£18,467 per year. The same principle 
was observed even in regard to the rate 
collectors, for there was not a Catholic 
rate collector in Belfast. He did not 
want to labour the reasons for this state 
of things, but still he wanted to meet 
the objections which he knew would be 
raised by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They would say that the objection to 
give representation or any office to 
Catholics was not due to religious 
feeling but to political feeling; that the 
Catholics were not proscribed as Catho- 
lics, but because they happened to be 
Nationalists. Frankly, he could not 
credit that view. There were a few 
Catholic Unionists in Belfast, but they 
were very few. How was it that those 
men had been just as unfortunate as the 
Nationalist Catholics in failing to obtain 
any municipal representation? There 
were also a few Protestant Home Rulers 
in Belfast—not very active or violent, 
but still men who supported Nationalist 
candidates at elections, and these men 
were some of them members of the Bel- 
fast and Derry Corporations. Therefore, 
it was proved to demonstration that this 
exclusion was not an_ exclusion of 
Nationalists, but an exclusion of Catho- 
lics as Catholics. Before the last Hy- 
brid Committee in 1892, on which he 
had the honour of sitting, representatives 
of the Belfast Corporation, one after 
another, admitted that under present cir- 
cumstances there was no reason to 
expect that any Catholic could be re- 
turned to the Belfast Corporation, unless 
in some ward within the city there hap- 
pened to be a majority of Catholic voters. 
This was peculiar and extraordinary, and 
ought to be removed. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They had the fact that 70,000 people 
had no hope of obtaining any share in 
their municipal life. Many attempts 
had been made to cure this state of 
things. In the years 1886 and 1887 an 
attempt was made to remedy it by ex- 
tending the franchise in Belfast. It was 
thought necessary to give by private Bill 
an extension of the franchise such as had 
not been given in any other part of Ire- 
land. This Act was passed in 1887, and 
it was undoubtedly the intention of 
Parliament by that Act to give the same 
franchise to Belfast as prevailed in En- 
glish towns. But by the astuteness of 
the legal Gentlemen who represented 
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Belfast, they were able to get into that 
Act words which had not given so wide 
a suffrage as that given to other towns. 
This might be a small point, but Parlia- 
ment ought to avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to correct it. But, even if that 
mistake were corrected, it would be im- 
possible for the Catholics of Belfast to 
obtain a representation at all adequate 
to their numbers. This Bill proposed 
to create 15 wards, to be sketched out by 
a Commissioner who was to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. That Com- 
missioner might do his best to give the 
Catholics representation, but it would 
be impossible for him to so carve out the 
city as to secure to the Catholics more 
than one representative. Those who 
were acquainted with the city had 
worked out the Bill and come to the 
conclusion that one ward was all the 
Catholics could get. Now, one ward 
would give these people, who were 
one-fourth of the population, only one- 
fifteenth of the representation, and that 
would not be an adequate redress of their 
long-standing grievances. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] Further, the system of ward 
representation might have one very un- 
fortunate result. Formerly nine-tenths 
of the Catholics lived in one quarter of 
the city, but these circumstances had 
been recently changed, and it was most 
undesirable that the House should do 
anything to perpetuate a condition of 
things by which the people of one re- 
ligion should be huddled together in any 
one part of the town. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
He wished to lay betore the House a 
proposal which he believed would relieve 
the people of Belfast, and at the same 
time would not conflict with any settled 
principle of our legislation. The only 
cure for this state of things was that 
they should introduce into Belfast the 
system of Cumulative Voting as applied 
in the English School Board Elections. 
**Hear, hear!’’| The Cumulative 
Vote had been demanded time after 
time in Belfast. This was the only way 
the Catholics could remedy their griev- 
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would be within the recollection of the 
House that in 1892 Mr. Balfour, in the 
Irish Local Government Bill, proposed 
that the Cumulative Vote should be ap- 
plied for local purposes throughout the 
whole of Ireland. Therefore the two 
leading Ministers of the present Govern- 
ment had both supported the adoption of 
the Cumulative Vote system to Irish local 
affairs. It might be asked, how was this 
system to be applied to Belfast ? His pro- 
posal was that the four parliamentary 
boroughs in the city of Belfast should be 
taken as the four wards. This would 
not destroy the ward system, and it 
would be possible with these four wards 
to get a full representation of all sections 
of the Belfast population. He thought 
it would even be possible to divide each 
of these four divisions into two, and still 
get a representation of all the people, 
but it was quite clear that if Parliament 
once adopted the stystem of 15 wards, 
they could not by any chance get a 
representation of all the people of Bel- 
fast. [Cheers.] Even supposing by a 
subsequent Act to this the Cumulative 
Vote was applied, it would be impossible 
for any minority less than one-third to 
obtain any representation in any ward. 
Consequently, if this House, by passing 
this Bill, adopted the system of 15 wards 
for Belfast, it would be impossible by 
any subsequent legislation to give a 
representation to the Belfast Catholic 
minority. This was his proposal. He 
did not ask the House to pledge itself to 
the details of the proposal ; all he asked 
at this stage was that a Committee 
should be empowered to go into these 
matters and make provision, if it should 
think fit, for the adoption of the Cumu- 
lative Voting for the representation 
of the Belfast minority. He left it in 
that way in the absolute confidence that 
any Committee, though it might have a 
majority of Unionist Members in it, 
would, after inquiring into the facts, find 
that the case of the Catholic minority 
was a just one, and that their claim 
ought to be met. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
This Bill ought not to be allowed to go 
to Second Reading until the House had 


ago as 1877 the present Chancellor of | made provision for the representation of 
the Exchequer, who was then Chief the minority of Belfast. 

Secretary for Ireland, moved an Amend-| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
ment in Committee in favour of the|The hon. Member is now dealing with 
adoption of the Cumulative Vote, and it the instruction to the Committee which 
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he proposes to move later on. The ques- 
tion now before the House is the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. KNOX continuing, said, as 
the Bill now stood it made no pro- 
vision at all for the representation 
of the Catholic minority. For his 
own part, he should be perfectly ready 
to see this system applied to Ireland 
everywhere, when occasion offered ; but 
at the present moment there was no 
minority in any single town in the South 
of Ireland which was not reported at 
least up to its number. He quite ad- 
mitted that, if the Franchise were ex- 
tended, there might be such a minority. 
He would make this appeal to hon. 
Members opposite. They had said they 
would never desert their brethren in 
the South, and they had a chance now 
of helping them in a practical way, be- 
cause, if they assented to the application 
of this principle in the North of Ireland 
towns, it would be quite impossible for 
any Government Members sitting on his 
side of the House to object to the appli- 
cation of the same principle in the 
southern towns so soon as the Franchise 
was extended. He did not like to speak 
on behalf of his friends in this matter ; 
but if any of them did oppose such appli- 
cation after Parliament had applied it to | 
the northern towns, their contention | 
would be so hopeless that it would never | 
be listened to by the vast majority in the | 
House. For himself, he had no doubt 
if this was done for the northern Catho- 
lics, they would be ready to give at least 
the same advantage when the occasion 
arose to the southern Protestants. There- 
fore, he asked them to seize this as an 
opportunity of doing justice to their 
southern brethren while they were doing 
justice to the northern Catholics. In 
brief, his contention was that this Bill 
was not one which the House should 
pass unless it saw its way to make pro- 
vision by some system for the representa- 
tion of the now unrepresented Catholics 
in the North. He admitted that the 
proposal to do this by a private Bill was 
a novelty, but the circumstances of 
Belfast were novel. He brought forward 
this proposal with the more confidence 
because he believed it was the general 
feeling among a large section of the Pro- 
testants of Belfast that this occasion 
ought to be embraced in order to make 
the change which he had suggested. The 
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hon. Member for North Belfast was a 
leading member of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion, and he would remember that when 
the proposal to insert the Cumulative 
Vote in this Bill was brought before 
the—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now transgressing the 
ruling. This is an argument for the 
Instruction, which is not now before the 
House. 

Mr. KNOX said, his contention was 
that there was actually a large proportion 
of the Belfast Corporation who wished to 
have the Bill amended as he suggested, 
and that that was a reason why the 
House should not pass the Second Read- 
ing in its present form. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That would be a 
ground for arguing every possible Amend- 
ment toa Bill ona Motion for the Second 
Reading, however many Amendments 
were on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. KNOX said, he would reserve 
that point until afterwards. He would 
only say at present that this was a 
matter in which a large’section of the 
Protestant people of Belfast were of the 
same opinion as himself, and the hon. 
Member for North Belfast found the 
other day, by the very small majority by 
which he was returned to this House, 
that a large section of the Protestants of 
Belfast did not think as he did on this 
question. Reserving, until the subse- 
quent Motion, what he had to say on the 
details of this proposal, he would, in the 
meantime, ask the House not to pass the 
Second Reading unless they had some 
assurance from those in charge of the 
Bill that no opposition would be offered 
to the just proposal he was going to lay 
before the House. He begged to move 
that the Bill be read this day six 
months. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
formally seconded the Motion. 

Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, N.) 
said, it was usual when opposing the 
Second Reading of a Bill to deal with 
the Bill itself. The opposition here had 
been directed exclusively against minors 
or other matters connected with the 
Franchise that might fairly be dealt 
with in connection with the Instruction. 
The Bill in its simplicity was a Bill 
simply to extend the borough of Belfast. 
That extension had been rendered neces- 
sary by the unprecedented growth of the 
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city. It was nota question that the Cor- 
poration of Belfast had dealt lightly with 
or for Party purposes. It was a question 
forced upon them by the growth of the 
city. 





ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners by Black Rod ;— 

The House went ;—and, having re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to the Local Government (Elec- 
tions) Act, 1896. 





Sir JAMES HASLETT, resuming 
his speech, said, the main features of 
this Bill were to provide an extended 
area under the municipal Government 
in connection with Belfast. He thought 
Members of that House would surely see 
the necessity of that when he told them 
that since the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1843 Belfast had 
risen from a valuation of £135,000 to 
£915,000 at the present time, a progress 
without parallel in the United King- 
dom. It had risen in that time from 
being a comparative village to be the 
third town in the Empire in respect to 
its contributions to Imperial Revenue. 
Therefore, Belfast needed to look very 
carefully not only to the machinery by 
which it should be guided in the general 
management of its city affairs, but that 
such surroundings should not be created 
as would involve loss to the Corporation 
hereafter, when they were obliged to ex- 
tend their area. They must look before- 
hand in order to give Belfast its proper 
provision and supervision. The ex- 
tended area, with only one very small 
exception, covered the Parliamentary 
area, and that small exception was 
towards the village of Newtonbreda, 
and in that direction, owing to very 
large buildings, they had been obliged to 
depart to some extent from the Parlia- 
mentary area. With regard to the 
point that had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Derry, that Roman Catholics 
had no representation on the Corpora- 
tion, he was quite free to say that Roman 
Catholics did not form any portion of 
the Corporation, but to say they were 
deprived of their rights was a mistake. 
They had the same Franchise—and that 
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the lowest in Ireland—as their Protes- 
tant fellow-citizens, and if they were 
not able to return Members it was be- 
cause of the paucity of their numbers. 
The Franchise was not to blame, neither 
was their religion. [Mr. T. M. Heaty : 
‘*Gerrymandering !’’] There was no 
gerrymandering, but there was in the 
fixing of the Parliamentary area, and it 
took eight years to rectify that. With 
regard to the question of representation, 
the votes under the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise were 40,189, and under the Munici- 
pal Franchise 39,814. 

Mr. KNOX: That is including 
women. 

Sir JAMES HASLETT: Yes, in- 
cluding women, and they hoped that the 
Parliamentary Franchise would also in- 
clude them in the future. " They were 
not, therefore, at all in the position 
pictured by the hon. Member for Derry, 
as not having given the smallest occu- 
pants in Belfast a reasonable interest in 
the Franchise. There had been no ob- 
jection to the value of the Bill or its 
merits, and he took it, therefore, the 
Second Reading was practically without 
opposition. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’?] Then 
the opposition would come upon the in- 
structions, and upon those instructions 
he would be prepared to give the House 
the information of which they had been 
deprived {by the circular quoted by the 
hon. Member for Derry. The only 
point that had been made bearing upon 
the Second Reading to which he 
thought it necessary to reply was that 
Protestant Home Rulers had been elected 
to the Corporation, and that therefore, as 
a necessary conclusion, the opposition 
was to Catholics as Catholics. It was 
just a pity that the premises of the hon. 
Gentleman were wrong, because his con- 
clusions consequently fell to the ground. 
There were no Protestant Home Rulers 
in the Corporation. There were Liberal 
Unionists, and they were delighted to 
see them, but there were no Protestant 
Home Ruler members of the Corpora- 
tion. Indeed the quantity of that par- 
ticular article in Belfast would not fill a 
very large room. There were some it 
was true, but when they got such an 
article hon. Members opposite were pre- 
pared to deify and canonise them. He 
claimed that the Bill, if read carefully 
by hon. Members, would be found to 
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supply a needed want so far as the 
growth of the city of Belfast was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he should like to say one or two words 
on the general principle of the Bill. The 
hon. Member opposite (Sir James Has- 
lett) said that there was gerrymandering 
in 1885. This Bill in its essence 
sprang out of gerrymandering, and it 
was the result of the compact” of 
1885—the unfortunate compact be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and the hon. 
Baronet below the Gangway, the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean, and the Bill, 
so far from being a reasonable Bill in its 
general essence, was the result of the 
unfortunate abortion of ten years ago. 
This was a Bill that proposed to extend 
the Municipal boundary of Belfast to 
the Parliamentary area—the sham Par- 
liamentary area which was invented by 
Lord Salisbury in 1885 for the purpose 
of securing four Members for Belfast to 
which it was not entitled at the time, 
and for the purpose of putting it upon a 
level with Dublin, which was entitled 
to four Members. Let anyone turn to 
the Parliamentary Franchise Bill of 
1885, and what did he find? There 
was then a combination between the 
Tory Party and the House of Lords, led 
by Lord Salisbury, and the Liberal 
Party of that day. The whole proposal 
of Lord Salisbury was that under his 
scheme Dublin would be entitled to four 
Members, so Belfast should get four 
Members, and everybody then asked, 
** But how?’’ Upon what scheme of 
representation of figures would Belfast 
in 1885—the real Belfast—be entitled to 
four Members? Lord Salisbury, having 
called over the astute Gentleman who 
still manipulated affairs in Belfast, his 
(Mr. Healy’s) friend, the distinguished 
Orange Coroner for the borough, who 
managed the affairs of the North of Ire- 
land at that time with great success and 
astuteness for the Tory Party—having 
called Mr. Finnegan into council, they 
decided to invent an area with a certain 
population which would entitle Belfast 
to four Members, and accordingly made 
the compact of that day. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, who was then in charge of the 
Parliamentary Distribution Bill, forced 
this scheme of Ulster representation 
down the throats of the Irish Members, 
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and refused to assent to any compromise 
or condition whatever, so as to give the 
Nationalists their fair representation in 
the North of Ireland; and having done 
that, they appointed three or four gentle- 
men to revise the lists in the North of 
Ireland, which gave the Tory Party 
something like three Members more than 
they were actually entitled to; and it was 
therefore out of this abortion, out of 
which originally sprang four Members for 
the Borough of Belfast, that they were 
afflicted there that day with this Bill, 
which was a proposal to extend the 
Municipal area to the confines of the 
Parliamentary Borough as settled in 1885. 
Itwas natural, when the House proposed 
to give a Parliamentary area to the 
borough of Belfast, those gerrymandered 
out of their rights in a Parliamentary 
sense should see that this Bill did not 
put into the hands of the Orange Party 
in Belfast more power than they were 
entitled to. The Member for North 
Belfast had stated that there was no 
opposition to the main principles of the 
Bill. But he himself held that the Bill 
in its main principles was a vicious Bill, 
and he would tell the House why. It 
was vicious because it proposed to do by 
means of private Bill legislation what 
had hitherto been the part of public Bill 
legislation. There were remarkable 
facts in connection with private Bill 
legislation in Belfast which he had never 
been able to account for. In 1887, a 
Bill was brought in to give the Municipal 
Franchise to the whole of Ireland. The 
late Sir James Corry moved to confine it 
to Belfast, and this was adopted by the 
Tory Party of the day. The Act, 
instead of being placed with public Acts 
in the records of the House, was placed 
among the local and personal Acts of 
Belfast. Having got that into the 
category of local and personal Acts, it 
was proposed to extend the principle of 
local and personal Statutes relating to 
public improvements to other objects. 
The criminal jurisdiction of the City of 
Belfast was affected by this Bill. Bel- 
fast was not a county buta city. Its 
jurisdiction had been divided between 
Antrim and Down, but this Bill actually 
proposed to alter the juries, and the 
places where criminals should be tried. 
A man who committed crime might be 
tried in Down or Antrim, but under this 
Bill the venue was changed. It was a 
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strange thing to make a change of venue 
by a private Act, and he believed it had 
been ruled in this House in former days 
that an attempt to change criminal 
venue was fatal to a private Bill, and he 
believed this had been the means of 
procuring the rejection of a private Bill. 
The Recorder of Belfast was formerly an 
officer of the Corporation. Now he was 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
There was a separate County Court 
district for Down and Antrim. The 
County Court Judge for Antrim was a 
Catholic, and his district was by this 
Bill curtailed,and part of his jurisdiction 
conferred on the Protestant Recorder of 
Belfast. In London, the extension by 
the County Council of its jurisdic- 
tion into the ancient jurisdiction 
of the City of London had often been 
before the public. The Members from 
Ireland were just as jealous of proposed 
extensions of jurisdiction in regard to 
Belfast. In the City of London the 
people were largely of one denomination 
and one way of thinking in politics ; but 
in Belfast there were wide differences in 
both respects. If a Bill like this were 
once carried and criminal jurisdiction 
could be extended by means of a private 
Bill, the whole of the powers of the City 
of London might be swept away by a 
private Bill. Either the present Speaker 
or his predecessor ruled only a year ago 
that the Bill introduced by the County 
Council as a private Bill was so wide in 
its terms that he could not put it asa 
private Bill. [Nationalist cheers.] What 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander. He would not liken Belfast to 
a goose; he would rather liken it to a 
more astute bird. He asked for prece- 
dents to be produced for carrying out the 
objects he had described in a private 
Bill. On what ground had the Irish 
Office consented to this Bill? In Dublin 
they had tried for many years to get a 
Bill to extend the city boundaries by 
taking in Rathmines, Rathgar, Kilmain- 
ham, Pembroke, and the surrounding 
districts. Who opposed the Bill but the 
Orange Members in the House? The 
City of Dublin had to spend half a 
million of money on main drainage. The 
taxpayers of Dublin were compelled to 
bear the burden of this, while the benefit 
of it would be reaped by the surrounding 
townships, while not a shilling of taxation 
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would fall upon them. The taxpayers 
of Dublin had to submit to this sort of 
thing, while the rates of Belfast were 
extended into the surrounding county. 
Extensions of city boundaries should be 
considered by a duly-authorised body. 
Reforms for Orange towns were assisted, 
but refused to Nationalist townsin Ireland. 
He asked for some explanation of the 
55th*Clause of the Bill, which provided 
that the resident magistrate for the City 
of Belfast should have all the powers 
and jurisdiction which by any Acts of 
Parliament were conferred upon stipen- 
diary magistrates in Jreland. Why had 
no explanation been given for this pro- 
posal? He denounced it as a deliberate 
return to the viciousness of old times. 
It had been found necessary after the 
riots of 1864 to take away the control of 
the police of Belfast out of the hands of 
the Corporation, and now he saw that 
they proposed in the Bill before the 
House to bribe the officers of the police 
force in Belfast by augmenting their 
salaries. A sum of £500 was to be set 
apart for the purpose every year. If the 
Town Inspector of Belfast and the Dis- 
trict Superintendents were entitled to 
have their salaries raised, let it be done 
in the usual way, as the Royal Constabu- 
lary were paid everywhere. Why should 
the Corporation of Belfast seek to ear- 
mark every year £500 of the ratepayers’ 
money for the purpose of bribing, if that 
could be done, the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ? They were perhaps the only police 
in any country in the world that refused 
tips of any kind—[laughter] ; and he did 
not think that the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary would favour this special con- 
tribution towards giving the Corporation 
of Belfast a hold upon them in that city. 
He regarded it as an attempt on the 
part of the Corporation to nobble the 
police. The constabulary were the people 
to whom the Catholics of Belfast looked 
for fair play on the 12th July and other 
days, and if the salaries of the inspectors 
were to be augmented by £100 or £500, 
according as they had won the favour 
of the Orange Corporation, then God help 
the Catholics. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
was amazed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shduld have assented to a proposi- 
tion of that kind. If the Constabulary 
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cf the Government to make provision 
for the augmentation of their salaries in 
the Estimates. He observed the remark- 
able fact that no sooner did the Chief 
Secretary get into office than he imme- 
diately removed the Catholic resident 
nagistrate, Mr. Gerald Griffin, from 
Antrim, doubtless at the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Antrim, who was 
now Secretary to the Admiralty. [Mr. 
Macartney laughed.| Such were the 
shifts and dodges and devices by which 
the Orange party hoped to smuggle a 
private Bill of this kind through 
the House. There was one other pro- 
posal in the Bill which had no business 
to appear in a private Measure, and that 
was the abolition of the two assessors 
who hitherto—with the Mayor, who did 
not interfere except in a division of 
opinion—prepared the burgess list. Now 
the Lord Mayor was to do it alone, 
without assessors, and so the Catholics 
of Belfast would have no representative 
when the burgess lists were being made 
out. In fact, the brand of the Orange 
lodges was in every clause of the Bill. | 
Then there was a proposal to regulate | 
the traffic of bicycles, which he thought | 
should be dealt with by the public! 
general law. There 
provisions to which he objected as pro- | 
posals that ought not to be embodied 
in a private Bill. Under the pretence | 
of stopping street betting, the Bill would | 
confer powers that might be used against | 
persons who were obnoxious but were) 
not betting. It was provided that per- | 
sons assembled in a street for the pur-| 
pose of betting were to be deemed to be | 
causing an obstruction, and they were 
to be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
40s.; and, further, a policeman might 
arrest, without a warrant, a person who 
committed the offence in view of such 
officer. That was a most discreditable 
imputation on the intelligence of Belfast 
sportsmen. [Zaughter.| It was desir- 
able that betting should be put down, 
particularly betting in the streets, and 
also at the Jockey Club and places of 
that kind. (“ Hear hear!” and laughter. ] 
Yet he thought this provision was an 
infringement of the rights of the public 
which ought not to find place not only 
in a private Bill but in a public Bill. 
Another provision of the Bill to which 
he objected was one referring to the use 
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and regulation of. cycles, and preventing 
any nuisance or danger caused by the 
same. If the use of cycles was to be 
dealt with, he maintained it should be 
in a public Bill. He strongly objected 
to this system of smuggling into a pri- 
vate Bill provisions which might be 
used obnoxiously, and which would 
probably be followed by other Corpora- 
tions. Taking the Bill as a whole, he 
asserted that what was good in it should 
have a place in a public Act, and that 
what was bad in it should not find a 
place in any kind of Act. [Jrish cheers.] 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid) said that, as a Member coming 
from the very heart of Ulster he desired 
to say a few words. They had been told 
by one of the promoters of this Bill 
that no opposition to it came from the 
Catholics of Belfast. Did the hon. 
Member remember the opposition of the 
Catholic Bishop of the Diocese and the 
thousands who gathered round him to 
protest against it? Did he count it no 
opposition that the Catholics all over 
the city strongly protested against it? 
Perhaps hon. Members opposite thought 
that the opposition came only from the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and that, therefore, it was not worth 
taking into account. But he might tell 
them that the Catholic people of Belfast 
generally were strongly opposed to this 
Bill, and these included many men of sub- 
stance, influence and high standing. He 
asserted there, in the presence of English- 
men, that his co-religionists were not the 
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despicable set they were represented to 


be. He thought the Government should 
have watched the Bill with greater care, 
and should not have allowed a Corpora- 
tion like that of Belfast to have pro- 
ceeded even so far with the Bill—a 
Corporation with a record that had made 
it notorious all over the world for its 
intolerance and bigotry. [‘ No, no!” 
and Nationalist cheers.| He protested 
against this Bill on behalf of the Ca- 
tholics of Belfast, who were most indus- 
trious people, who tried to get along, but 
were crushed at every step, and kept out 
of representative positions. The Catholics 
wanted to see fair play and fair treat- 
ment meted out to all classes, and he 
would be anxious to see now whether 
the promises of fair treatment made in 
many quarters at the last. General 
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Election would be kept. The Catholics 
of Belfast viewed this Bill with alarm, 
and looked upon it as an attempt to 
seriously encroach on their privileges, if, 
indeed, they ever had any privileges. 

Mr. 8S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) said, he 
claimed to speak, not as representing 
Belfast, but as being a native of the 
city and knowing the inhabitants well. 
He was not a Catholic, and therefore was 
free to speak impartially on these affairs. 
He knew there was a strong feeling in 
Belfast against the Catholic population, 
and there had always been such a feeling 
as long as he could remember. There 
were some 72,000 Catholic inhabitants 
of Belfast, many of them in high posi- 
tions and men of great responsibility, 
who were systematically excluded from 
all civil dignities in the town. There- 
fore this Bill ought strongly to be opposed 
unless the Corporation would make some 
concession to this large and respectable 
minority in the town. Now was the 
time to have provisions put into this 
Bill which would give fair play to the 
Catholic inhabitants of Belfast. He did 
not commit himself to the system of 
cumulative voting, but there were excep- 
tional cases in which it should be 
adopted, and, if there was one more than 
any other, that place was Belfast. He 
strongly opposed this Bill unless the 
concession was made that cumulative 
voting should be adopted. The Govern- 
ment had had to adopt exceptional 
measures before for Belfast. The Gov- 
ernment took from the Corporation the 
police, and made them a national force. 
Then, when the Main Drainage Bill was 
passing through the House, the Municipal 
and Parliamentary Franchises were 
equalised. So that in other cases the 
Government had adopted exceptional 
measures to keep in check the feelings 
which dominated Belfast, and now, 
unless something of the same exceptional] 
nature was done with regard to this Bill, 
he for one should oppose it. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, 
the hon. Member for North Belfast, in a 
portion of his speech, made some very 
extraordinary statements. He stated he 
never heard a Bill more weakly opposed 
or with less show of reason. He might 
be pardoned for telling the hon. Mem- 
ber that opinion on that side of the 
House was exactly the reverse.. What 


did .the. hon. Member say ?- -In. the 
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course of his speech he did not bring 
forward a single argument in favour of 
this Bill, nor did he give any evidence 
that the people of Belfast were in favour 
of it. Indeed, he would prove in a few 
moments that a very large body of the 
people of Belfast were opposed to the 
Bill. The hon. Member for North Bel- 
fast made one statement so extraordinary 
that he thought he was right in fixing 
the attention of the House upon it. The 
hon. Member denied that, under present 
arrangements, or under this Bill, if 
it should pass into law, the Catholics 
of Belfast would be denied representa- 
tion, and he proceeded to explain to the 
House what he meant by representation. 
The hon. Member used these words—for 
he took them down at the time— 

“Tf they (meaning the Catholics of Belfast) are 


unable to return Members to the Corporation, 
it is owing to the paucity of their numbers.” 
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What did that mean? It meant that, 
so far as the hon. Member and those 
who act with him are concerned, so long 
as the Catholics of Belfast are in a 
minority, no Catholic will ever be 
allowed into the Belfast Corporation. 
That was the reason of the strong oppo- 
sition to this Bill, and it was also due to 
the fact that, not only in the city of 
Belfast, but in the city of Derry, 
the proscription of Catholics has pre- 
vailed for years and years, the like of 
which could not be paralled in any part of 
the civilised world. [Nationalist cheers. | 
In his attempt to justify this Bill, the 
hon. Member said, that the Catholics 
could not enter the Corporation because 
of the paucity of their numbers, thereby 
laying down the general principle that, 
until they were in a majority they could 
not expect to become members of the 
Corporation. Was there any other city 
in the whole of the United Kingdom 
which would not feel ashamed if one of 
its members made such a declaration ? 
[Nationalist cheers.| Take the case of 
the city of London, where the Catholics 
might be said to be only a handful of 
the population, and yet only a few years 
ago London had its Catholic Lord 
Mayor. [Nationalist and Liberal cheers. | 
But in the city of Belfast, where the 
Catholic population was one-fourth of 
the whole, this abominable system of 
religious bigotry and proscription, which 


happily had no place in any other part of 
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the Kingdom, prevailed in full swing, and 
the hon. Member for Belfast declared that 
he and his friends intended to adhere to it. 
No Catholic, they were informed by the 
hon. Member for North Belfast, was to 
be admitted into the sacred chamber 
until they could get in there by the fact 
of superior numbers. If that principle 
had been applied in Waterford, or 
Limerick, or Cork, or Dublin, how the 
House of Commons would have rung 
with denunciations of the Roman Catho- 
lies! If, to-day, the Nationalist Mem- 
bers claimed exceptional legislation for 
Belfast, it was because for generations a 
system of proscription had been carried 
on, the like of which did not exist in 
any other city in the United Kingdom. 
In the city of Dublin, although there 
the majority of the Roman Catholics 
over the Protestants was far greater than 
that of the Protestants over the Roman 
Catholics in Belfast, the Protestants had 
had more than their fair share of repre- 
sentation in proportion to their numbers. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): 
They were elected. 

Mr. DILLON: Yes, because the 
Catholics of Dublin were not bigoted 
like the Protestants. In Dublin they 
did not ask a man, when he came up for 
a city office, what creed he professed. 
Very often Protestants were elected to 
offices because of their qualifications ; 
but, unfortunately, in Belfast there 
existed a system of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, naked and unashamed, which had 
over and over again been dragged on to 
the Floor of the House, and compelled 
the House to apply exceptional legisla- 
tion to the city of Belfast. The Catholic 
people of Belfast had, by a deliberate and 
long-continued system, been excluded 
from a reasonable share in municipal 
government. 


Sir J. HASLETT: I distinctly deny 
the hon. Gentleman’s statements. I 
have said that a Roman Catholic is not 
proscribed as a Roman Catholic, but as 
a Nationalist. 


Mr. DILLON did not think the hon. 
Gentleman had very much improved his 
position. He took down the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s words, and he said :— 


“Tf the Roman Catholics cannot elect repre- 
sentatives, it is because of the paucity of their 
numbers.” 


Mr. J. Dillon. 
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Was not that proscribing Roman Catho- 
lies? Did not that mean that a Roman 
Catholic would not be elected except 
where there was a majority of Roman 
Catholics. The hon. Member only gave 
expression in that language to a settled 
practice. That was the reason why the 
Nationalists made this strong complaint. 
He was prepared to admit that there 
would have been some force in the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument if they 
had been dealing with any other 
community; but, in view of the fact 
that they were dealing with Belfast, a 
community which time after time had 
been the object of exceptional legislation, 
he contended that the arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman entirely fell to the 
ground. In 1865—— 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: May I 
ask, Sir, if this line of argument is rele- 
vant to the Second Reading of this Bill? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is difficult for me 
to say how far the provisions in the Bill 
for the extension of the boundaries 
and the division of wards affect the 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. DILLON thought that in a few 
moments it would become perfectly mani- 
fest that these arguments were relevant, 
because the Bill proposed to bring a 
large population under the power of the 
Corporation. If the Bill passed into 
law, a large section of the county of 
Down would be brought within this 
iniquitous system. In 1865, on the 
recommendation of a Royal Commission, 
the House of Commons abolished the 
borough police of Belfast, which at that 
time was under the control of the 
Corporation, in consequence of its partial 
administration, and brought in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Again in 1887 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member is now going into historical 
matter which does not bear on the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. DILLON said he would not 
pursue that line any further, and would 
now turn to the Bill itself. Many of 
the provisions of the Bill were bad, but 
it was unnecessary to go through them 
at length. Clause 54 was a most extra- 
ordinary clause, and, in order to under- 
stand its intention, he must refer again 
to the fact that in 1865 Parliament, 
acting on the recommendation of a 
Reyal Commission, took away the police 
from the Corporation and introduced the 
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constabulary. Clause 54 provided that 
it should be lawful for the Council, if 
they thought fit in each year, after the 
passing of the Bill, to contribute a sum 
not exceeding £500, to be applied in 
augmenting the salaries of the town 
inspector and the district inspectors of 
the constabulary force employed in the 
city. What was the meaning of that? 
That whenever a riot broke out, if the 
constabulary supported the Protestants 
they would get this £500. Year by 
year the conduct of the constabulary 
was to be surveyed by a Corporation 
which the House had on a former 
occasion declared to be unfit to 
deal with the police. Nobody doubted 
that one of the horrible and _inevi- 
table results of this system of pro- 
scription and religious bigotry had been 
the perpetuation of those scandalous 
and atrocious riots which were the 
disgrace of Belfast. For his part he held 
that to sanction this Clause 54 would 
undo the work of Parliament in 1865. 
He wanted also some explanation of 


certain other provisions of the Bill which | 
appeared to him extraordinary and quite | 


outside the scope of a private Bill. Clause 


55 provided that from and after the pass- | 
ing of the Acta resident magistrate in| 


Belfast should have all the powers and 
jurisdiction which were conferred o 
stipendiary magistrates in Ireland, an 


a barrister should not be deemed to have 


retired from practice by reason of his 
having held the office of resident magis- 
He wanted to know what the} 
full bearing and scope of the section 
would be; he did not understand him- 


trate. 


self what it meant. 
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deemed to have retired from practice by 
reason of his being appointed a resident 
magistrate ” ? 


Sir J. HASLETT explained that at 
present if a barrister was once appointed, 
even temporarily, he could not again 
practice as a barrister. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
These details are clearly more appro- 
priate for discussion in Committee than 
for discussion at the present stage. 

Mr. DILLON observed that it was 
not known that they would ever get into 
Committee on this Bill. It was un- 
doubtedly extremely inconvenient that 
|there should be introduced in a private 
Bill of this kind, clauses of an am- 
biguous character relating to the ad- 
‘ministration of the Criminal Law in 
Ireland. If an attempt was to be made 
to tamper with the magistracy of Bel- 
fast, it ought to be made in a public 
Bill. The system of removable magis- 
trates was not without advantages in 
| Belfast, for such magistrates were at any 
rate independent of local opinion, 
and could act against it. If a resident 
‘magistrate was to be allowed to practice 
\at the Bar at Belfast, after his retire- 
ment from the magistracy that circum- 
stance might seriously affect his conduct. 
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n|lf there had been nothing suspicious 
q| about the provisions relating to this 


|matter, they would have been intro- 
|duced in a public Bill. He objected to 
|this Measure on its merits. The hon. 
|Member for North Belfast had treated 
ithe House with contempt, and said 
‘nothing in favour of this legislation 


| which was opposed by five-sixths of the 


Sin J. HASLETT said that the | representatives of Ireland and by a large 





meaning of the clause was that under a ‘section of the population of Belfast. 
recent decision the resident magistrate) Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
could not deal alone with a case of a (Belfast, W.) said, that the really im- 
dual character. If a man was charged | portant points for discussion would arise 
with being drunk a resident magistrate upon the instructions which were to be 
could try him as a justice of peace; but, moved and which, he admitted, were 
if he was charged with being drunk and|open to great differences of opinion. 
disorderly he could not try him alone. | This was a perfectly ordinary Municipal 
There must be a second magistrate on | Bill promoted in good faith by the city 
the Bench with him, whereas a stipen- | of Belfast. As to the points raised 
diary magistrate in Dublin could try him by the hon, Members for North Louth, 
alone. ,and East Mayo, he thought they were 
Mr. DILLON wished to know the| matters for discussion in Committee. 
full bearing of the clause. Would| Many hon. Members had thought fit to 
the hon. Member kindly explain the attack the Corporation of Belfast. That 
meaning of the second paragraph of the city contained 270,000 inhabitants and 


clause, “a barrister at law shall not be | enjoyedthe lowest franchise for municipal 
i 
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purposes in Ireland. What hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite wanted 
to do, was to punish Belfast for acting 
the part which it had acted during the 
last 10 years. The House was asked to 
punish Belfast for not having done as 
Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary had 
done. It was asked to force upon Bel- 
fast a yoke which there was no inten- 
tion of applying to any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth had 
suggested that it would be an infraction 
of the Constitutional principle to extend 
the jurisdiction of the borough magis- 
trates of Belfast in accordance with the 
extension of the borough. The hon. 
and learned Member was in error, for 
whenever borough boundaries were en- 
larged, the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
was enlarged pari passu. The borough 
jurisdiction took the place of the county 
jurisdiction in such cases. Complaint 
had been made that the changes which 
this Measure would effect were not 
matters which ought to be dealt with in 
a private Bill. There was, however, a 
precedent of direct application in the 
Bill for the Amendment of the Muni- 
cipal Franchise in Belfast which was 
promoted by Mr. Sexton some years 
ago. That was a case where it was pro- 
posed to effect a great change by means 
of a private Bill. But his main point 
was that if Belfast was to be punished 
for what it had done, what was its 
offence? It was complained that there 
were not more Roman Catholics on the 
Corporation of Belfast. [Mr. T. M. 
Hearty: ‘‘ None !’] Now he was there 
to say that as far as his own private 
judgment in this matter went, he would 
be glad to see more Catholic representa- 
tion in Belfast. But this was not a 
matter which they could force upon 
people. They had no right to take the 
people of Belfast by the scruff of the 
neck and say what they should do in the 
matter. They had a fair and open elec- 
tion in the city of Belfast, and the 
members of the Corporation were elected 
on the lowest franchise. He quite 
agreed that they might all wish to see 
greater reciprocity between two parties, 
but it was not for that House to grant 
this great power of free election and 
then to take away that power by com- 
pelling the people to exercise it in a par- 
ticular way. No one could pretend that 
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the admission of a certain number of 
Roman Catholics to the Corporation of 
Belfast would improve the government 
of the city. Limerick was a badly 
governed disloyal place, and it had been 
made what it was by the Roman Catho- 
lic Corporation and their officers. Natu- 
rally the ratepayers and electors of Bel- 
fast were not tempted to follow the 
example of Limerick and kindred towns. 
Was Belfast to be compelled to do what 
no one suggested that London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow ought to be forced to 
do? He was precluded from speaking 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Derry city; but he might say that he 
hadalways been asupporter of the principle 
which the hon. Member advocated, and 
that if he were to see that principle em- 
bodied in a tentative measure applying 
not only to Belfast, but to the whole of 
the United Kingdom, he should be ready 
to consider the Motion fairly. What he 
objected to, and what he hoped the 
House would object, to was the selection 
of Belfast for punishment. Belfast did 
not deserve the treatment for which hon. 
Members opposite desired the sanction 
of the House. He did not advocate the 
continuance of the distinction which 
existed between parties in Belfast, but 
the fact remained that the difference 
was a political one, sharp and clearly 
defined; and he had yet to learn that 
there was a recognised duty on the part 
of electors to elect persons whom they 
did not consider representative of their 
opinions. They did not propose any re- 
division of the Belfast Commissioners, 
and he submitted that it was a mon- 
strous thing to prefer a charge of gerry- 
mandering when all that was asked was 
that a subdivision of the wards should 
be made by an independent authority. 
They were doing what was being done 
by every other corporation in the United 
Kingdom in similar circumstances. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that it had been left to 
the hon. Gentleman to import a good 
deal of sweetness and light into the dis- 
cussion. The hon. Member for North 
Belfast was of opinion that Roman 
Catholics ought not to be admitted to 
the Corporation of Belfast because they 
were Roman Catholics. But the hon. 
Memter for West Belfast carried the 
principle a little further, for he thought 
that in- no municipality in Ireland 
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should any Roman Catholic be admitted. 
The hon. Member said that the destruc- 
tion of Limerick was to be attributed 
to the fact that the Corporation hap- 
pened to consist of Roman Catholics. 
He drew the conclusion from this that 
if a Roman Catholic Corporation brought 
destruction upon a community, every 
Roman Catholic ought to be excluded. 
That was the message of peace, of sweet- 
ness and light which the hon. Member 
had characteristically introduced into the 
discussion. His hon. Friends who had 
spoken were entitled to lay stress on the 
exceptional character of some of the 
clauses of this Bill. It was all very 
well for the hon. Member to say that 
the magistracy and the police were 
simple matters, but they affected the lives 
of the Roman Catholics in Belfast. 
What was the position of Belfast? He 
was anxious to recognise the great ser- 
vices rendered to Ireland by that city, 
but the blot upon its escutcheon was 
that alone among the cities of the Em- 
pire it was periodically visited by 
hideous religious riots, in nearly every case 
provoked by the Protestant majority. 

**No, no!’’ from Mr. Wolff.) The hon. 

ember had himself to go down to his 
own workmen and to tell them that they 
were doing their best to bring Home 

Rule to Ireland by the Protestant in- 
tolerance being shown to the Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. WOLFF: I objected to the 
statement that the riots in Belfast on 
all occasions had been fomented by the 
Protestant majority. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, they were 
getting far away from the question. 
The subject was not the Belfast riots. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
the relevancy of his incidental reference 
to these riots was this, that in a city 
that was periodically visited by religious 
riots the control of the police was an im- 
portant consideration; and therefore the 
Irish Members were entitled to scrutinise 
vigilantly and carefully every arrange- 
ment in regard to the police manage- 
ment of Belfast in a Bill like this. 
What was the proposal of the Bill? The 
police of Ireland were distinguished 
above all other police forces by their 
high sense of honour, but it was pro- 
posed in the Bill that the police, who 
ought to be a National force, should be 
made subject to local authority by local 
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subsidy. That was a vicious principle; 
and if there was a city in which it ought 
not to be introduced it was the city of 
Belfast. There was something more 
than the fate of this Bill at issue in this 
Debate. He thought that the policy of 
the Party opposite was at issue. This 
Unionist Parliament had been elected 
on the principle that it could render 
more equal and impartial justice to 
every class of Irishmen than the Parlia- 
ment sitting in College Green. The 
second principle on which it was elected 
was that, stopping short of a Parliament 
in College Green, it was ready to extend 
to Ireland every right and privilege 
given to Englishmen in this country. 
The astonishing fact was, however, that 
the city of Belfast was entirely unrepre- 
sented by any state of things prevailing 
among people in this country, or any 
state of things represented by Irishmen 
here. In the Scotland division of Liver- 
pool, for example, there was a large Irish 
population. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast spoke of a large Welsh popula- 
tion in Liverpool, and asked whether 
the House would order electors in Liver- 
pool to elect Welshmen to the Corpora- 
tion. Among the most prominent 
Members of the Corporation a year or 
two ago, a Welshman was the Lord 
Mayor, and if anyone had got up and 
had made the statements with regard to 
Welsh Nonconformists which the hon. 
Member had made with regard to Irish 
Roman Catholics, he would be hooted 
out of Liverpool even by the Tory 
Orangemen. Did the bitterest Orange- 
man in Liverpool contend that a man 
should be excluded from the Corpora- 
tion because he was a Roman Catholic? 
Among the Councillors in Liverpool were 
anumberof Roman Catholics, and in Man- 
chester anumber of Irish Roman Catholics 
and Irish Nationalists were members of 
the Corporation. The President of one of 
the branches of the National League in 
Bradford was a local Councillor; all over 
England Irishmen and Roman Catholics 
were elected by Englishmen and Pro- 
testants to places on the Corporations. 
He asked this Unionist Government to 
render as much justice to Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland as they were willing to 
render to people in England. They at 
least should get as much justice in the 
land of their birth as in the land of the 
stranger... It was said that the franchise 
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in Belfast was low, and therefore the 
Roman Catholics were properly treated. 
But the franchise was one of the means 
towards controlling elections. Had hon. 
Gentlemen every heard of gerrymander- 
ing, or the artificial arrangement of dis- 
tricts resulting in a certain body always 
remaining in the minority? In Belfast 
the distribution took place in such a 
manner that the Roman Catholics there 
always remained in the minority; and 
thus, in this great city, with 40 members 
of a Corporation, not a single Roman 
Catholic found a place. The Unionist 
Government was on its trial, and so was 
the Unionist Party. It was somewhat | 
remarkable that on a Bill of this impor- 
tance, involving principles of such mag- 
nitude, the representative of the Govern- 
ment should sit silent. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) on a point of order asked whether | 
this was a Measure which ought to be} 
proceeded with by means of a private 
Bill. There were a large number of 
precedents, but the last was as recent as 
February, 1895, when Mr. Speaker Peel 
-was in the Chair. The question under | 
consideration was the London Valuation 
and Assessment Bill, and the point of 
order was raised by Sir Henry James. 
On that occasion Mr. Speaker Peel laid 
it down that, looking at the magnitude of | 
the area and the interests involved, look- 
ing to the fact that a new jurisdiction 
and a new Court of Record were sought 
to be created, it would be unwise and 
improper to introduce it as a private 
Bill. He asked whether, seeing that the 
present Bill dealt with very large in- 
terests and embraced a very large area, 
and also repeated important sections in 
certain public Acts, it was properly in- 
troduced as a private Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me | 
that this Bill is properly introduced as a | 
private Bill—that is to. say, the clauses | 
relating to public matters are not so 
great in number or importance as to| 
make it necessary to introduce it as a 
public Bill. It always is a question of 
degree whether the quantity of matter 
bearing on public Acts is such as to 
make it necessary to bring in the whole 
Bill as a public Bill. I have no doubt 
the decision of my predecessor, Mr. | 
Speaker Peel, was perfectly right on the | 
facts which were before him in the case | 
to which the hon.. Member has called | 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
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attention. Applying the general prin- 
ciple to the Bill before the House it 
seems to me that, although it does refer, 
as many private Bills do, to some public 
matter, and seeks to enact that some 
public statutes shall not apply or shall 
be partially repealed, nevertheless there 
is nothing in it to prevent its being 
properly brought in as a private Bill. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, 
that though he had listened with atten- 
tion to the Debate, it had not been his 
purpose to intervene, but for the pointed 
appeal which had been made to him by 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Di- 
vision of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor). The hon. Member had said the 
credit of the Unionist Government was 
at stake in connection with the Vote 
which they were now about to take, 


|It would be difficult to imagine a more 


exaggerated statement. In the first 
place the Government had no interest in 
this Bill at all, one way or the other. 


The hon. and learned Member for Louth 


seemed to think the Government was 
responsible not only for the Bill as a 
whole, but for every detail of it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Irish 
office is or ought to be Nationalist. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Trislf Office is not responsible for this Bill, 
The 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is not the 
Irish Office always consulted and bound 
to express its approval or disapproval on 
Irish private Bills ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR :.T be- 
lieve not. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’ from the 
Nationalist Benches. | 

Mr. CLANCY: You have a good 
deal to learn then. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In 
any case the questions which are raised 
on the Bill ought properly to be decided 
in Committee, and do not involve the 
fate of the Second Reading. The House 
was not called upon to decide the merits 
of the different clauses, but simply 
whether this Bill was or was not so in- 
eurably vicious that the Committee to 
which it was proposed to be referred 
could not adequately and properly deal 
with it. It had been represented that 
the Bill would do an injustice to the 
Catholics of Belfast, that it encroached 
on their rights. But the House had 
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also been told that the Catholics had no 
representation whatever in the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast. It was generally ad- 
mitted that under this Bill they would 
get, if not an adequate, at least some 
representation. [Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Now then, how could it be argued with 
any plausibility that this Bill took away 
from the Catholic voters of Belfast 
rights which they at present did not 
possess ? This general question was one 
which would undoubtedly be much more 
fully discussed when they came to con- 
sider the instruction which the hon. 
Member for Derry (Mr. Knox) had 
upon the Paper. 
clear that no gounds so far had been 
shown why the House should reject the 
Bill on the Second Reading. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth had taken 
a variety of classes and pointed out 
objections to them ; the essence of his 
objections being that the provisions 
in question would be more properly 
brought forward in a public than a pri- 
vate Bill. It was unnecessary for him 
to go into that, but he should appeal to 
the House, after the somewhat length- 
ened discussion which had taken place, 
to come to the Second Reading and 
leave these matters of detail to be dealt 
with by the Committee. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) said, 
that from the speech to which the House 
had just listened, he thought they had 
been coolly treated by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Allusion had been made 
in the course of the Debate by the hon. 
Member for North Belfast to the diffi- 
culty that had been experienced in recti- 
fying the boundaries of the Parliamentary 
divisions of that city. How had it been 
done? By giving no Catholic a house 
in West Belfast, by making new streets 
and stocking them with outlanders. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The fact that this 
Bill had been prepared by Sir Samuel 
Black, made him look upon it with a 
good deal of suspicion. In 1864, before 
the control of the police was taken away 
from the Belfast Corporation, of the 160 
members of the force in the town there 
were but five Catholics, and Sir Samuel 
Black had stated at a Government In- 
quiry that he would know a man’s re- 
ligion by his face. As an example of 
the toleration which prevailed in other 
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Cork, where the Catholics were in the 
proportion of three to one, there was at 
present a Protestant Mayor. ([Nation- 
alist cheers.| In Belfast, on the other 
hand, of the 20 members of the Harbour 
Board, of the 22 members of the Board 
of Guardians, of the 40 members of the 
Town Council, of the 17 Water Com- 
missioners, there was not a single Catho- 
lic [Cries of shame], and of the sum of 
£231,686 12s. expended by the Corpora- 
tion annually, Catholics received but 
£480. All they asked for was fair play, 
and he hoped on those grounds the House 
would vote against the Second Reading. 
‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put”; but Mr. 
SPEAKER withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question. 

*SERJEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.) 
said, he would not detain the House 
more than a few moments in explaining 
the grounds on which he thought this 
Bill should not be read a Second time. 
Although a Protestant himself, he sat in 
that House by the votes of the Catho- 
lics of an Ulster constituency, and he 
knew from experience the deep sense of 
injustice under which the Catholic com- 
munity in Ulster generally and in Bel- 
fast in particular laboured. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Though this Bill came before 
the House in the guise of a private Bill, 
by reading between the lines, he could 
see that its object was to clinch more 
firmly than ever the ascendency of one 
Party in that city. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
He held that the Bill should have been 
brought forward as a public Bill, so that 
there could be full discussion upon it 
before a Committee of the whole House. 
Its effect would undoubtedly be to in- 
crease the power of the ascendency Party 
in Belfast to such an extent that it 
would be impossible for the Catholics 
ever to hope to emerge from the weight 
and burden that would be cast upon 
them. He would not go through all the 
sections of the Bill, but he desired to 
call attention to one or two that in- 
volved considerations of public impor- 
tance. The eighth section gave the Cor- 
poration of Belfast power to deal with 
property which had been left for charitable 
purposes and trusts. That was a provision 
which he had. never seen brought in in a 
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Bill of this nature. There was another 
provision which also showed that gerry- 
mandering was present to the minds of 
the promoters of this Measure. It en- 
abled the city to be divided into 15 
wards by boundaries to be settled and 
determined by a person to be selected by 
the Chief Secretary. He asked, would 
it be fair or reasonable, in carrying out 
this Bill, that some young Conservative 
Barrister should be named by the Con- 
servative Chief Secretary to carry out 
the regulation of the boundaries of those 
15 wards? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That 
would give an opportunity for gerry- 
mandering for which there was no pre- 
cedent or example in Ireland, that land 
of jobbery hitherto. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
If the House could be induced to rea 
this Bill a Second time he trusted that 
the person who was to regulate those 
wards and divisions, would be named in 
the Bill, and would not be left to the 
discretion of any Member of the Govern- 
ment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The pro- 
vision which would enable a bonus to be 
given to the constabulary was also of a 
public character. He knew from ex- 
perience, and the hon. Member who 
brought forward this Bill was aware, 
that the streets of Belfast had been 
flooded with the blood shed in riots be- 
tween Orangemen and Catholics, and 
some of the police appointed by the Cor- 
poration of Belfast were actually 
charged criminally in connection with 
some of those riots, and it was after 
that found necessary to take from the 
Belfast municipality the control of the 
local police force. The effect of this 
system of giving a bonus to the police 
might be that they would play into 
the hands of the municipality. He 
did not believe the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary would be capable of it, but 
at the same time he did not think 
it was right they should be exposed 
to this temptation. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Under the fifty-sixth section the 
old divisions of counties which had 
existed for three or four centuries would 
be altered, and jurisdiction would be 
given the judges of Assize of County 
Antrim over portions of the County 
Down, which under this Bill are to be 
annexed to the city of Belfast. That was 
a power which should not be delegated 
to a small Committee of nine, but should 
be referred to the whole House. 


Serjeant Hemphill, ‘ 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It changed the 
place of trial for this portion of County , 
Down, and would compel accused per- 
sons to be tried in the adjoining County 
of Antrim, and the juries who were to 
try these accused persons should be 
drawn, not from the County Down, but 
the County Antrim. That provision 
would change in a fundamental manner 
the ancient law of the land. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Some remark should be made 
with reference to the section that bar- 
risters appointed resident magistrates of 
Belfast need not retire from practice, 
The meaning of that provision appeared 
to be, that whereas now a man must 
be a practising barrister to qualify for 
certain judicial appointments, under this 
Bill he would be still qualifiea if he had 
gone through the probation of being 
resident magistrate to the satisfaction of 
the Corporation of Belfast. He ap- 
pealed to the House not to read this Bill 
a Second time, and he asked the hon. 
Member who had charge of it to with- 
draw it, and let the Government bring it 
forward so that it could’ be discussed 
with the solemnity and importance to 
which it was fully entitled. [‘‘ Hear, 


ee) 


hear ! 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) reminded hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House that 
the Chief Secretary had announced 
that the Government did not care 
anything for the Bill, one way 
or the other; and he appealed to 
them to take a _ broad-minded view, 
and vote with the majority of the 
Irish Members on the occasion. He 
was aware that there were many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who had been re- 
turned to the House to oppose what they 
called a Separatist Policy and to a set- 
ting up of a separate Parliament in 
Ireland. Hon Members opposite had, 
over and over again, said that short of 
setting up a separate Parliament in Ire- 
land they were anxious and willing to do 
all they could for Ireland in accordance 
with the demands of the great majority 
of the Irish people. Now here was no 
proposal to set up a separate Parliament 
for Ireland, but a proposal put forward 
by the great majority of the Irish people 
on a purely local Irish affair, and he 
appealed to hon. Members on the Gov- 
ernment side of the House to try to 
govern Ireland in accordance with the 
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wishes and desires of the majority of the 
Irish Members. He asked hon. Gentle- 
men who sometimes thought that the 
grievances of the Irish Nationalist people 
were imaginary grievances, to place 
themselves for the moment in the posi- 
tion of the Nationalist Members. Here 
was a Bill dealing with a purely Irish 
affair, and it was a Bill concerning which 
the great majority of hon. Gentlemen in 
that House knew very little indeed. 
They had 83 Irish Members, represent- 
ing the overwhelming bulk of the coun- 
try, asking the House of Commons to 
decide this question in their favour; and 
on the other side they had not more than 
20 Members for Ireland asking that this 
local affair should be decided in their 
favour. If this Bill were carried, and 
the news went over to Ireland that the 
House had decided a purely Irish affair 
in favour of the small minority of the 
Irish Members, and against the strongly 
expressed opinion of the large majority 
of the Irish representatives, how could 
they expect that it would give rise to 
anything but dissatisfaction in Ireland ? 
This Government professed to govern 
Ireland in accordance with Irish wishes; 
let them try that policy at once; they 
had now an opportunity of showing that, 
without setting up an Irish Parliament, 
they could respect the Irish feeling. He 
challenged the hon. Members for Belfast 
to show that it was fair there should not 
be a single Catholic representative on 
the governing body of the city. They 
ought to give the Catholics a small re- 
presentation. It would be a much more 
satisfactory state of things, not only for 
the Catholics, but for Protestants, and 
for the reputation of the city, that there 
should be in the Municipal Council a 
full and fair minority representation. 
If, instead of there being 82 Catholic 
representatives and 20 Protestants in 
that House, there were 82 Protestant 
Members for Ireland and only 20 
Catholic, would the House of Commons 
go against the 82 Members for Ireland ? 
He believed the House of Commons had 
no bigotry, and therefore he appealed to 
all hon. Members to shake themselves 
free from their Party Whips for this 
occasion at least, and do justice to the 
Catholics in Belfast. The Chief Secre- 
tary had said that this was a matter in 
which the Government took no particular 
interest, therefore he asked Members to 
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vote with the majority of the Irish re- 
presentatives on a purely Irish local 
affair—their vote could not be construed 
as in any way a menace to the integrity 
of the Empire. He was sure they would 
all like to hear an expression of his views 
on the question by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr, 
Courtney), who had made the due re- 
presentation of minorities a study. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast was not 
quite fair when he referred to what took 
place in other towns in Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman might have told the 
House that in places like Cork and 
Limerick, and, indeed, in all southern 
Municipalities, there prevailed a dis- 
tinctly opposite state of affairs to that 
which prevailed in Belfast. In Catholic 
cities in the south the majority had 
often, in order to conciliate their 
fellow-citizens, if for no other reason, 
elected Protestants to high municipal 
office. Did not the hon. Member for 
West Belfast think it would promote a 
happier state of things in the north of 
Ireland if the actions of the Catholics in 
the south were reciprocated? All he 
asked for was that the Catholic voters in 
Belfast should have fair play and no 
favour. At the present time the 
arrangements of the municipal constitu- 
encies in Belfast were such that it was 
impossible for the Catholic voters to re- 
turn a due number of representatives. 
He advised that the city should be 
divided into constituencies fairly, and 
not gerrymandered. There should be a 
proper distribution of seats, and then 
nobody would find fault with the arrange- 
ment. He asked hon. Members oppo- 
site to commence their governing of Ire- 
land without Home Rule according to — 
their promise, by voting with the vast 
majority of the Irish Members upon this 
question. 

Mr. PRYCE-JONES (Montgomery 
Boroughs) understood from hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland who sat opposite, that 
at present and under this Bill the 
Catholics of Belfast would not have pro- 
portional representation. Unless he 
heard facts to the contrary, he should 
have no hesitation in casting his vote for 
the Amendment. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for East Clare that 
Catholics should have fair play and no 
favour. Whilst he wasa strong Unionist 
and a Protestant, he thought Roman 
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Catholics and Nonconformists ought to 
have their fair share of representation, 
and he was not afraid of voting in favour 
of giving them that justice which he and 
his friends expected to receive. 





vidual members of the Corporation would 
admit the fact, though they might not 
make the admission publicly. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 


rose to speak, when— 


Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.)| Mr. E.CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, it was a pleasure to hear a friendly | moved that the Question be now put. 
voice raised for justice and fair play in’ “Mr. SPEAKER said he would not 
Ireland from any hon. Member on the | interrupt the hon. Member who had just 
Benches opposite, and he could not help| risen, but he might express the opinion 
thinking that if Unionist Members gene-| that’ the question had been fully de- 
rally had given as much attention to the) bated, and that the House might come 
Debate, and had considered the justice! to a decision upon it. [Cheers. | 
of the matter, as the hon. Member for| Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN referred to the 
the Blackfriars Division of Glasgow had} case of Liverpool, where the Catholic 





done, the decision of the House in this 
matter would for once be in favour of 
justice being done to Catholics in Ire- 
land. The House would contrast the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow with 
that from the hon. Member for North 
Belfast, who, not long since, speaking 
in Belfast, declared that, so long as he 
had a voice to raise or an arm to lift, it 
would be raised or lifted to prevent any 
Nationalist being admitted to the Muni- 
cipality of Belfast. No Unionist voice 
had defended the indefensible position 
of municipal matters in Belfast, and the 
only voices from Tory Ulster were those 
of the most recent recruit from North 
Belfast and that of the English Gentle- 
man who represented West Belfast, a 
constituency long represented by a 
Member of the Nationalist Party, whose 
eloquence and ability had _ reflected 
honour upon the House, from which his 
absence was generally regretted. [ ‘‘Hear, 
hear !’’] For justice simply he asked. 
For fair representation for the Catholic 
minority, he cared not how. The terms 
of the Instruction offered one method 
for securing representation of 70,000 or 
80,000 Catholics in Belfast, but he would 
not be in order in referring further to 
that. No other suggestion had been 
offered as an alternative to the new sys- 
tem of gerrymandering proposed in the 
Bill. If the Bill passed, it would only 
lead to a new system of gerrymandering 
the municipal representation of the city. 
The Catholics of Belfast asked only for 
fair play. They could hold their own 
if fair opportunity was given them. In 
the professions and in business matters, 
in intelligence and in integrity, they had 
shown that they were equal to any com- 
petitors, and he was confident the indi- 
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minority were afforded an opportunity 
which they fully used of securing repre- 
sentation on the local council. The 
claim of Catholics in Liverpool had been 
recognised, and on no just ground could 
the fair claims for the Catholics in Bel- 
fast be denied. He fully recognised the 
honourable way in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Blackfriars Division of Glas- 
gow had expressed his view of the case. 
If more members of the Unjonist Party 
were animated with such sentiments the 
expression of them would go far to con- 
vince Irishmen that the Unionist Party. 
were earnest in their professions for the 
welfare of Ireland. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON rose to speak 
amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Closure !’’ from 
the Irish Benches, and said he claimed 
the privilege of making a few remarks. 
[Loud cries of ‘‘ Divide !’ and “ Clo- 
sure !”’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not make it neces- 
sary for him to listen to those suggestions 
of closure. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said he had no 
objection to be closured, and resumed 
his seat. zi 


Question put :— 


The Hous» divided :— Ayes, 249; 
Noes, 135.—(Division List, No. 30.) 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON moved that the 

Bill be postponed until Tuesday. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The 

question is that the Bill be now read a 
Second time. 

Mr. DILLON : I rise to move that 
the Debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I beg to move 
that the Question be now put. 
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Mr. DILLON said, he thought he 
could, in a very few moments, make out 
a very strong case for the Adjournment 
of the Debate. It was perfectly plain 
from what had occurred that a great 
difference of opinion existed on this sub- 
ject. The point which he would specially 
draw attention to was this—that already 
a very large portion of this evening had 
been consumed in the consideration of 
this private Bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I rise to order. 
I wish to know whether I was out of 
order in moving that the question be 
now put ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was not out of order, but I desire to say 
that, although the question has been 
fully debated, and there ought to be, in 
my opinion, no further Debate on this 
formal question, I wish to hear what 
reasons the hon. Member for East Mayo 
may have for carrying on the Debate. 
He is about to offer some reason why it 
should be adjourned, and I accordingly 
suspend my judgment. 

Mr. DILLON said he was observing 
that the Debate ought not to be con- 
tinued, for that night was one of the 
special nights for Supply, and already 
half the evening had gone. He would 
like to hear from the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it was proposed under 
the new Rule to count this as one of 
the nights. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
clearly is not a reason for moving the 
Adjournment. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to move that 
the Debate be now adjourned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: [I think that is an 
abuse of the forms of the House. The 
whole of the case for this Bill has been 
debated fully in the usual way, and on 
the usual question. It is a most un- 
usual thing to raise a second Debate, 
and therefore I must proceed to put the 
question. The question is that this Bill 
be now read a second time. 


Main question put :— 


The House divided :— Ayes, 241; 
Noes, 131.—(Division List, No. 31). 


Mr. KNOX rose to move the Instruc- 
tion standing on the Paper in his name. 
There were, he said, two parts of the 
Instruction, the first part of which, he 
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understood, there was no objection to. 
He thought, therefore, it would be a 
convenient course if he should move the 
part to which there was no objection, 
and leave over the other part. He 
moved :— 
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‘‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of Nine Members, Four to be nominated 
by the House, and Five by the Committee of 
Selection; that all Petitions against the Bill 
presented Seven clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee, 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill; that the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; that 
Three be the quorum.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary to state how soon he proposed 
to strike the Committee, and also to give 
the House a general idea as to its com- 
position. There were only four Mem- 
bers to be nominated by the House. 
Would the principle be adopted of taking 
two from one side and two from the 
other? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
that is my idea. 

Mr. KNOX: There will be a Unionist 
majority on the Committee of Selection 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Yes. 


Instruction agreed to. 


Mr. KNOX in rising to move— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire into the municipal franchise and the 
present mode of election of aldermen and coun- 
cillors of the city, and as to the expediency of 
applying the principle of cumulative voting 
to such elections, and whether it is expedient to 
modify or alter the law as to such franchise or 
election in other respects, and, if they think fit, 
to make provision in the Bill for the same 
accordingly.” 


stated that he understood objection was 
taken to this Instruction, and that being 
so he could not proceed with it now. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I gather from some 

observations that have fallen in the 
course of the Debate, that it is not as- 
sented to generally, and that being so it 
must, by the Standing Orders, stand 
over to a future day. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I ask it to be 
taken on Tuesday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY remarked that 
Tuesday would be an inconvenient day. 
It was a Private Members’ day of which 
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they ought not to be robbed now that 
the Government had got an additional 
day in each week. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Under the Stand- 
ing Orders, unless it is otherwise agreed, 
it must go over until the next day upon 
which the House sits, which will be 
Monday. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to give 
notice that on Monday I shall move that 
it stand over until Tuesday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And TI shall 
move that it be deferred until Thursday. 


LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL 
(BY ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I move ‘‘ That 
the consideration of this Bill be deferred 
till Tuesday next.’’ (Cries of “ Mon- 
day.”) 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is for the House 
to say whether it shall come on upon 
Tuesday. The hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill may move that it should go 
over to Tuesday, but if other hon. Mem- 
bers do not agree to that, it is for the 
Mouse to decide upon what day it shall 
be taken. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Shall I be in 
order in moving either a later or an 
earlier day ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have said it is 
for the House to decide whether it shall 
be taken on Tuesday or some other day, 
and that can be done by moving some 
Amendment to the Motion. 

Mr.T. M. HEALY said he presumed the 
House would not decide that withoutargu- 
ment. He therefore begged to move as 
an Amendment that Monday be substi- 
tuted for Tuesday. He remarked that 
the only way to get terms with regard 
to private Bills out of the Government, 
was to make it inconvenient for the Gov- 
ernment to assent to the monstrous pro- 
posals involved in these Bills. It was 
idle for the Government to say they had 
no responsibility. They had this re- 
sponsibility. They were in command of 
a majority of the House, and every 
Member of the Government went into 
the Lobby on both occasions in support 
of the Bill. They had not only their 
responsibility as individuals but as a 
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Government. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Derry proposed that 
this Bill should be put down for Tues- 
day, to filch from private Members the 
time at their disposal. The question of 
Sunday opening of museums was to be 
debated next Tuesday. They had waited 
many years to debate it and he saw no 
reason why it should be shelved. He 
assured the hon. Baronet that if he did 
not support the Irish Members in carry- 
ing Monday instead of Tuesday, he 
should have little chance for his Motion 
on Tuesday, because of the lengthy dis- 
cussion which would take place both on 
this Bill and the Derry Bill, which was 
even more vicious. It was to suit the 
convenience of the Lord Mayor of Bel- 
fast and Sir Samuel Black, the Town 
Clerk, that they were put to the incon- 
venience of debating this Bill that day. 
The Government had an extra day for 
Supply, and he urged that they should 
support him to have this Motion debated 
in Government time. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX seconded the 
Amendment. Hon. Members opposite, 
while wishing” to save the time of 
the Government, wished to take away 
the political future of the candi- 
dates in Londonderry and Belfast. The 
Derry Bill was an extraordinary Bill— 
the most extraordinary private Bill ever 
brought into the House. He would 
have to give his reason for saying this 
in detail at the proper time, so the De- 
bate on the Bill would not be quickly 
disposed of. This was not a Bill which 
private Members, with the interests of 
private Members at heart, would wish 
to put down for Tuesday. He appealed 
to Conservative Members in the interest 
of the Conservative Member for Fins- 
bury, who had secured Tuesday, and in 
the interest of the time of the House, to 
let this Bill be taken again on Monday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY hoped the hon. Member would 
not persist in the Amendment. The 
Seconder had told them that this was an 
extraordinary Bill. He was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with its details to ex- 
press an opinion on that point. Whether 
it was extraordinary or not, Tuesday 
was as fit a day as Monday, if not fitter. 
He trusted the hon. Member would not 
persist in the unusual course of differing 
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from the promoters of the Bill as to the} THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
day on which the Bill was to be put}STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
down (Mr. Groree Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): Flogging was not intro- 
The House divided:—Ayes, 214;|duced into the Egyptian Army and 
Noes, 111.—(Division List, No. 32.) Police during the British occupation. 
It already existed in those forces without 
Main Question put, and agreed to. any restriction. In 1883, however, when 
the Egyptian army was re-organised, 
Bill to be read 2* upon Tuesday next. | flogging was no longer permitted, except 
by sentence of a court-martial. It may 
be inflicted in the case of first offences, 
in punishment of a few crimes of a 

| disgraceful nature, and in that of other 

NOTICES OF MOTION. prwees for continuous misconduct and 
a series of convictions by court-martial. 
The number of cases has, however, been 
|diminishing every year. The police are 

AS SURSRORe. | under the same regulations, except that 

*Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Ply-|the power of a summary court-martial 
mouth): At the earliest opportunity|to inflict corporal punishment was 
after Easter to move :— |recently cancelled. Cases of flogging in 


«That it is desirable that the practice of this| “8° Police are even more rare than in 


House should be so amended that the considera- the army. The military authorities are 
tion of Bills which have passed the Second| careful to make a very sparing use of 
reading and not become law should be resumed | this punishment. 

in the succeeding Session of thesame Parliament! §ip ©, DILKE: The right hon, Gen- 
eae e Sots. |tleman has not answered my question, 
and I shall have to put it down again. 





DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

*Sirn HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- . 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs): In Com-| 5, THIGH CLARE (Leccashi 
mittee of Supply on the Army Estimates, E des - On behalf of th - "Mex nh 
on Vote 14 for the non-effective charges, | -““° es): On M rhesnhe mesg l meernre 4 
to move to reduce the vote by the sum for Canterbury, Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
of £1,800, being the special pension pro- I’ beg to ask the Secretary to the 


. _| Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
3 ae be given to the late Commander General, whether he has been informed 


that much dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed among the members of the 
Ashanti expeditionary force at the ar- 
rangements for the transmission of cor- 
QUESTIONS. respondence to and from the troops 
engaged ; whether he will state what 
——— arrangements were made for this pur- 
pose ; and, whether he will direct that in 
FLOGGING IN EGYPTIAN ARMY _ | future, in view of the difficulty of pro- 
AND POLICE. curing stamps in the field, letters from 
*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | soldiers and officers on active service 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under | shall be carried free ? 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,) *Tnze SECRETARY to raz TREA 
on whose advice flogging by the British; SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
cat-o’-nine-tails was introduced into the|The Postmaster General has not been in- 
Egyptian Army and the Egyptian Police | formed of any dissatisfaction on the part 
during the British occupation, and the | of the members of the Ashanti expedition. 
re-organisation of those forces for which | He is not aware what arrangements were 
credit has been claimed in Reports laid| made for the carriage of the force’s cor- 
before Parliament; and whether such|respondence to and from the coast after 
flogging has now ceased ? their landing. Between this country and 
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the West Coast of Africa, the letters of the 
force were, of course, sent by the regular 
weekly packetservicetoandfrom the West 
Coast. The Legislature has long conferred 
upon soldiers on active service the privi- 
lege of sending and receiving letters at 
the rate of 1d. per half-ounce on certain 
conditions, but has not authorised the 
gratuitous transmission of such letters. 
The difficulty of prepayment when the 
troops are in remote parts of the globe 
is met by a difference between the statu- 
tory provisions for outward and home- 
ward letters. A soldier’s letter outward 
from England forfeits all such privilege 
if not prepaid, and is detained and re- 
turned to the writer for prepayment of 
the postage. A soldier’s letter home- 
ward from abroad it still carried at the 
privileged rate even if not prepaid. 
Beyond this the Postmaster General is 
not empowered by Parliament to go. 

Mr. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take into 
favourable consideration the propriety of 
making some appropriate and subtantial 
grant to the officers and men engaged in 
the recent expedition to Ashanti, in 
recognition of the arduous and perilous 
duties which they performed ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Steps have already 
been taken to make a grant to the troops 
engaged in the recent operations in 
Ashanti. I will explain the arrange- 
ment on moving the Estimate for the 
expedition. 


Light Railways 


ARMY CORPS AND ARMY RESERVE. 

Masor DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War what proportion of men now serv- 
ing with the regiments of the First Army 
Corps are medically unfit to proceed on 
active service ; and when the men of the 
First class Army Reserve were last medi- 
cally examined as to their fitness for 
active service ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK Unless every man 
in the Army Corps were medically exa- 
mined it would not be practicable to say 
how many are unfit for active service. 
Men of the First-class Army Reserve 
who served in the experimental mobiliza- 
tion last year were medically examined 
and over 94 per cent. found fit. 
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POSTCARDS (ST. HELENA). 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
why the Island of St. Helena, although 
a British Possession, is the only part of 
the world to which reply postcards are 
not transmissable ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The finances of 
St. Helena have not as yet been con- 
sidered sufficiently flourishing to admit 
of the adoption of the postcard system. 
Hence, if the Colony accepted reply 
postcards from this country, the reply 
halves would displace letters and thus 
involve the island in a direct loss of 
revenue. In these circumstances the 
Colony has refused to accept these cards. 
It is understood that some improvement 
in the financial condition of St. Helena 
has lately taken place and that the ques- 
tion of issuing both single and double 
postcards in the island is under con- 
sideration ? 
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ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade can he state whether the pro- 
mise made to the Board of Trade some 
months ago by the Midland and Great 
Western Railway Company of Ireland 
to provide a steam dredger for the Royal 
Canal has as yet been fulfilled ; and, if 
not, will he obtain from the Company a 
definite assurance as to when the dredger 
may be expected to arrive ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircntie, Croy- 
don): The Company inform me that 
the dredger has arrived in Dublin and is 
being erected by contractors. I under- 
stand that the machinery was damaged 
in transit and that three weeks will 
elapse before it is ready for use. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the two 
proposed light railways in the Mid Cork 
division of the county of Cork, one line 
of railway being an extension of the 
Cork and Macroom Railway to Bally- 
vourney, and the other by the same 
company to Inchegeela; and whether 
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the Government, having considered the 
question, will give any special facilities 
to the proposed lines ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rovur, 
Leeds, Central): The case of these pro- 
posed lines of railway will be considered 
with that of others. More than this I 
cannot at present say. 


Galway 


DEPORTATION FROM SCOTLAND. 


Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate, (1) with 
reference to the deportation from Scot- 
land of Irish born persons who have 
lived and worked in Scotland for the 
greater portion of their lives, whether 
the time of their residence in Scotland is 
taken into account to qualify for settle- 
ment, or if the qualifying time only 
begins to run from their coming to the 
parish from which they are deported ; 
(2) whether the Local Government Board 
have expressed any opinion against this 
state of affairs; and (3) whether, con- 
sidering that although the work of their 
lives has been spent in Scotland, and 
that they are only deported when they 
become destitute and unfit for work, he 
will consider the desirability of having 
the law as to deportation repealed ? 


*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarRLEs Pearson, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities): The first 
paragraph of this Question discloses a 
misconception which I may be allowed 
to remove. Neither of the alternatives 
mentioned in the first paragraph is an 
accurate expression of the legal rule as 
to residence. The statutory rules as to 
the legal settlement of paupers are not 
based upon residence in one country or 
another, but upon residence in one parish 
or another ; and the liability of the birth 
parish remains in all cases where a 
settlement has either not been acquired 
in any other, or, being acquired, is lost. 
This is the case equally as between two 
Scottish parishes, and as between a Scot- 
tish and an Irish parish, I am not 
aware that the Local Government Board 
have expressed any opinion against this 
state of the law. The subject is beset 
with difficulty. The Departments con- 
cerned are still in communication about 
it; and every effort will be made to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
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GALWAY COUNTY INFIRMARY. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he is aware that in the case of 
the Galway County Infirmary the Court 
of Queen’s Bench decided that the 
governors and governesses of county 
infirmaries were not corporations con- 
stituted for the management of any 
private endowments, nor trustees for the 
management of property belonging to 
institutions of private foundations, and 
that consequently neither the Archbishop 
of Armagh, nor the bishops and incum- 
bents of the dioceses and parishes in 
which county infirmaries are situated are 
governors of such infirmaries ; that the 
Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan did not become a 
Member of the said corporation of 
governors and governesses on his appoint- 
ment as incumbent of the parish -in 
which said infirmary is situated ; and 
further, that the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan, as 
vicar or incumbent of the parish of 
Galway, is not a Member of such cor- 
poration, or ex officio a governor thereof ; 
(2) whether he will state in what respect 
the circumstances of the Carlow County 
Infirmary differ from those of the Gal- 
way County Infirmary, referred to in the 
decision of Mr. Justice Harrison, given 
14th January 1889 ; and (3) whether he 
has yet decided to have the accounts of 
these institutions audited by the Govern- 
ment auditor ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
first paragraph states the facts with sub- 
stantial accuracy. There is no difference 
between the cases of Carlow and Galway, 
and I am now advised that the Rector 
of Carlow is not entitled to act ex-officio 
as Governor of the County Infirmary. 
In the answer previously given, it was 
assumed by the Law Officers that the 
circumstances were not identical, but on 
further inquiry it has been ascertained 
they are. As regards the third para- 
graph, the Local Government Board 
have carefully considered the whole ques- 
tion, and are clearly of opinion that, as 
the duties and powers of their auditors 
are all expressly defined by Statute, and 
as there is no enactment in force giving 
them authority to deal with the accounts 
of county infirmaries, which are sup- 
ported by Grand Jury Presentments, an 
audit of these accounts could not be 
carried out by those officers under the 
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existing law. The circumstances of the 
Galway Hospital are on a different foot- 
ing in this respect, inasmuch as it is 
supported out of the poor rates of the 
county, and the Act of Parliament 
establishing it imposes upon the Local 
Government Board auditor the duty of 
auditing the accounts. 


DISMISSAL OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Mr. DONALD NICOL (Argyll): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he is aware 
that the School Board of Lismore and 
Appin dismissed the teacher of Balla- 
chulish School for an unsatisfactory 
report by Her Majesty’s Inspector before 
charges against the examiner had been 
disposed of ; what steps is the Depart- 
ment taking with regard to the complaint 
lodged against Mr. David Johnson, 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, by the 
people of Ballachulish ; is he aware that 
the parents have withdrawn their 
children from the public school, and sent 
them also in a body to the Episcopal 
school owing to the action of the School 
Board towards their teacher; and, are 
the ratepayers to be burdened for the 
loss of the grant to the public school ? 
*THe LORD ADVOCATE : I under- 
stand that the School Board of Lismore 
and Appin have given notice of dismissal 
to the teacher of the Ballachulish School ; 
but no official notice of this has been 
sent to the Department, and I am unable 
to say whether the Board’s determina- 
tion was based upon the report of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector. For that report 
the Inspector alone is responsible ; and 
a complaint made by a certain number 
of Memorialists against the Inspector’s 
assistant is based upon a misapprehension 
of his position and duties. I have no 
information with regard to the with- 
drawal of pupils from the school ; and 
so far there has been no loss of grant 
to the school. 


PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.), in 
the absence of the hon. Member for East 
Norfolk, Mr. R. J. Pricz, I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that parish and district 
councils are still being publicly invited 


Mr. Gerald Raljour. 
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to subscribe moneys, at the ratepayers’ 
expense, to an association describing 
itself as the Parish and District Councils’ 
Association of England and Wales; 
whether the Local Government Board 
has informed the Secretary of that Asso- 
ciation that the payment of an annual 
subscription to its funds could not be 
lawfully charged on the funds of a parish 
or district council ; and whether, in the 
interests of ratepayers and councillors, 
the Board will give instructions to the 
district auditors to disallow the payments 
of all subscriptions to this body out of 
the rates, and take the necessary step 
to prevent the publication of the Asso- 
ciation’s unauthorised statement ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. HEnry 
CuaPLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I have 
no information as to the constitution of 
the Parish and District Councils’ Asso- 
ciation, or the statements alluded to in 
the question with regard to it. But the 
Local Government Board informed the 
secretary, in reply to a communication 
received from him so long ago as June 
1894, that the Board did not consider 
that subscriptions to the Association 
could legally be charged on the rates. 
It would be entirely opposed to the 
practice of the Board to give any instruc- 
tions to the district auditors as to items 
to be disallowed by them, seeing that it 
rests with the Board to determine any 
appeals which may be made to them 
against disallowances made by the 
auditors. 

Mr. LOUGH : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be willing to send notice of 
the decision arrived at in 1894 with 
regard to this Association to the Councils, 
to save them being led into subscrip- 
tions ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : No, Sir; I do not 
think that would have a greater effect 
than the reply I have given. 
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NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
he can state what changes in the dates 
for the next two or more examinations 
for Naval Cadetships are probable, and 
when the new scheme of examination 
is likely to be announced ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-! 


RALTY (Mr.G.J.Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The details of the 
changes proposed in the examinations for 
the Britannia have not yet been fully 
worked out, but I may say that no 
alteration will be made in the next 
ensuing examination, which will be held 
under the same conditions as before. It 
will be necessary to introduce the pro- 
posed changes in age and examination 
gradually, so as to prevent inconvenience 
to the candidates, and also the difficulties 
which would occur in the Britannia if 
the age of new entries were suddenly 
raised by six months or more. 


CRIMEAN PENSIONS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether, in view of the rapidly 
diminishing number of Crimean veterans 
qualified for compassionate allowances, 
the restriction will be removed under 
which men of 65, if medically certified 
to be able-bodied, cannot secure a pen- 
sion, although starving from inability to 
find employment in competition with 
younger men ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : No instance can 
be traced in which a campaign pension 
has been refused, on the ground of his 
being able-bodied, to any soldier in 


necessitous circumstances who had 10) 


years’ service, was 65 years of age, and 
held a medal for a campaign before 1860. 
If the hon. Member will inform me of 
any case which has come to his know- 
ledge, I will cause inquiry to be made. 


TELEGRAMS (DOVER TO CALAIS). 

Mr. LEIGH CLARE: On behalf of 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether a 
telegram from Dover to Calais is first 
sent to London, then to Paris, and from 
Paris to Calais, in place of being for- 
warded direct ; and, whether steps are 
being taken to change this arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A telegram from 
Dover to Calais is ordinarily sent from 
Dover to London and from London to 
Calais direct. It would only be sent by 
Paris when the Calais wire was inter- 
rupted or taken for other traffic. The 
existing arrangement works satisfactorily, 
and there is no intention to alter it. 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 
Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
_to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he 
will state the number of recorded cases 
from county Cavan under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881; (2) whether the 
tenants in these cases are now entitled 
| by the efflux of time to make application 
‘to have their rents fixed for the second 
| judicial term; and (3) whether he can 
mention the earliest date at which these 
‘tenants can have their cases heard, and 
at the same time avail themselves of the 
advantages, if any, of the proposed Land 
| Bill? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
county of Cavan there were 527 cases in 
which the applications to have fair rents 
fixed were recorded in the manner pro- 
vided by the 60th Section of the Land 
Act of 1881. Tenants who had judicial 
|rents fixed in such cases would, in the 
ordinary course, be now entitled to apply 
to have a fair rent fixed for a second 
|statutory term. I am not in a position 
| to reply to the last paragraph; but I 
|may observe that, as a matter of fact, 
no applications to have fair rents fixed 
for a second statutory term have been 
received by the Land Commissioners from 
the county Cavan. 
| Mr. McCARTAN: When will the 
Second Reading take place ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
question must be addressed to the First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it a fact 
that, with regard to certain districts, 
there are no applications actually before 
the Court ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I said 
there are no applications from county 
Cavan. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : How is it the 
Commission always pass these cases over? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


GRANTS TO IRELAND. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—(1) if he could state to the 
House how much money has been granted 
to Ireland by Parliament under the 
various Land Acts and Public Works 
Loans Acts during the last 16 years; 
and (2) also, how much additional money 
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has been granted to Ireland by Parlia- 
ment during that period for the purpose 
of railways, and on what terms? 

*Mr. HANBURY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will put this Question into the form 
of a Return, showing whether he intends 
to include loans as well as grants, I will 
consider whether and how the informa- 
tion he requires can be afforded. As 
regards the last paragraph of his Ques- 
tion, Parliament has sanctioned during 
the period named a permanent annuity 
for railway extension in Ireland amount- | 
ing in the whole to £65,000, the capital- | 
ised value of which, at 3 per cent., is | 
£2,166,666. The whole of this annuity, | | 
or the capitalised value of it, has been | 
earmarked to railway extension. In| 
addition to this sum a special grant of | 
£2,500 was made in 1894-5 to the| 
Tralee and Dingle Railway Company. 





| 


DISMISSAL OF POSTMASTER 
(COUNTY TYRONE). 

*Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I | 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-| 
sury, as representing the Postmaster | 
General, if he can state for what reason | 
Mr. Beck, late postmaster at Rock, | 
county Tyrone, has been dismissed and | 
the office transferred to a less suitable | 
centre; whether he is aware that the | 
Post Office business had been carried on | 
at Rock, on the premises occupied by | 
Mr. Beck, for an unbroken period of | 
26 years, and that a memorial in favour 
of continuing the old arrangement, 
signed by all the magistrates, clergymen, 
and principal residents of the postal 
district, has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of the General Post Office, 
Dublin ; and, whether, in consideration 
of these facts, he will cause further 
inquiries to be made into this case with | 
a view to ascertain if the prayer of this 
memorial can be granted } 

Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Beck was| 
not the postmaster at Rock, but simply 
the purchaser of the house in which the 
Post Office had been held ; and, as that 
house was a public-house, he was in- 
formed at the time of the purchase that 
the Post Office would not be continued 
there if another house could be obtained. 
It is true that the Post Office had been 
held in the same house for 25 years, and 
that a numerously-signed memorial was 
received in Mr. Beck’s favour ; but so 
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important is it now thought that a Post 
Office should not be conducted at a 
public-house, that the Postmaster General 
did not feel justified in complying with 
the request. 

*Mr. DOOGAN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
for the past 15 years the Post Office was 
carried on in an additional building, 
which was erected by direction of the 
Postal authorities, with a view to absolute 
isolation from the licensed premises, and 
that Mr. Beck was appointed Sub-Post- 
master when he purchased the house in 
October last ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I am not aware of 
the facts mentioned by the hon. Member. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 

Mr.W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
'I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
\sury whether he will, in the present 
| Session, arrange that Irish printers shall 
\obtain the printing of Returns and 
Reports, compiled by Irish Government 
officials and relating to Ireland, which 
lare not at present printed in that 
country, such as School Returns, Na- 


|tional Education, Commissions of the 


Peace, Labourers’ Act Cottages Returns, 
etc., Land Acts Reports, etc. ? 

Mr. HANBURY: In my answer to 
a question put by the hon. Member on 
the 25th February, I explained the 
position as regards Parliamentary papers. 
As regards non-Parliamentary papers 
printed for Irish Departments, I under- 
stand that, as a matter of course, the 
printing is done in Ireland; but if the 
hon. Member will show me specimens of 
the papers which he alludes to as having 
been printed in England, I shall be 
happy to have the matter investigated. 


JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state the 
number of holdings in county Down and 
county Antrim, respectively, the tenants 
of which are now entitled to make 
application to have rents fixed for the 
second judicial term ; whether any new 
Sub-Commissioners have been recently 
appointed ; and, whether he will state 
when he is likely to appoint such a 
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number of Sub-Commissioners as will 
be able to cope with the work before 
them ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
county of Antrim there were 2,597 and 
in the county of Down there were 4,030 
applications to fix fair rents made to the 
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Affairs, when the Blue-book relating to 
the Venezuelan Boundary will be dis- 
tributed ? 

Mr. CURZON said, a few copies were 
in the Vote Office for the use of Members. 
The book would be distributed next 
morning. 


Land Commission before the termination 
of the first occasion on which the Court | 

sat after the passing of the Land Act of | DR. JAMESON. 

1881, and in nearly all of these cases the) *CoLoneL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
applications were recorded pursuant to | beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
the 60th Section of that Act. Tenants | Colonies—(1) whether he is aware, with 
who had judicial rents fixed in recorded | reference to the alleged unconditional 
eases would, in the ordinary course, be | surrender of Dr. Jameson’s force on 2nd 
now entitled to apply to the Court to/January, that Sir John Willoughby 
have fair rents fixed for a second statu-| replied to Commandant Cronje’s Dis- 
tory term. Up to the present, applica-| patch, already published, to the effect 
tions to fix a fair rent for the second /|that they accepted the terms on the 
statutory term have been made to the| understanding that he guaranteed the 
Land Commission in only two cases in|lives of the whole force ; that, on the 
the county Antrim, and in 24 cases in| receipt of this last Dispatch by the leader | 
the county Down. No new Sub-Com-/of the Transvaal forces, instructions 


et a > s : 
missioners have recently been appointed, | were sent in accordance with which Dr. 


nor is it in contemplation to appoint | Jameson's force laid down their arms; 


any until the necessity arises. and that, after the surrender had been 
| effected, Commandant Malan reproved 





RENTS (COUNTY DOWN). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the} 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutentant | 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention | 
has been called to a representative meet- | 
ing of farmers held at Cloghskelt, county 
Down, on 28th February last, under the 
presidency of the Rev. H. A. Irvine; 
(2) whether he is aware that a resolution 
was unanimously adopted declaring the 
present rents in county Down impossible 
of payment, and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to bring the farmers relief in their 
present straits; and (3) if any measure 
of relief is to be given them, whether he 
will endeavour to have it passed into 
law without unnecessary delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: ‘The 
facts are as stated in the first and second 
paragraphs. If the last paragraph refers 
to any temporary Measure to be intro- 
duced and passed pending the discussion 
of the Land Bill, I have only to repeat, 
what I have already stated several times, 
that no Measure is in contemplation. 


VENEZUELA. 
Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL 
(Glasgow, College): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 





Commandant Cronje, in the presence of 
many witnesses, for having granted 
these terms; and (2) whether he will 
cause further inquiries to be made into 
all the circumstances of the case ? 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—(1) 
whether the offer in writing of Com- 
mandant Cronje, that the lives of Dr. 
Jameson and his whole force would be 
spared on condition of their laying down 
their arms and undertaking to pay an 
indemnity, was accepted in writing by 
Sir John Willoughby on hehalf of the 
troops engaged ; (2) whether he can in- 
form the House why neither Sir Hercules 
Robinson nor Sir Jacobus de Wet made 
any attempt to find out from Dr. Jame- 
son and his officers, during the 16 days 
they were in Pretoria gaol, what were 
the real terms of surrender; and (3) 
whether it is a fact that the Queen’s 
High Commissioner, and the Representa- 
tive of the Suzerain Power, was for- 
bidden by President Kruger to com- 
municate with the prisoners at Pretoria 
except as to subjects agreed to by 
President Kruger ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Birmingham, W.): Perhaps the hon. 
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‘Member for the Ecclesall Division of 
Sheffield will allow me to take the 
opportunity of answering his Question 
at the same time. The answer to the 
first part of both Questions is that a 
letter has been received in my Depart- 
ment from Sir John Willoughby’s solici- 
tor giving his client’s recollection of 
what took place substantially as stated 
in the Questions. As regards the second 
and third parts of the Question of the 
hon. Member for the Ecclesall Division 
of Sheffield, I have already answered 
them in the reply given yesterday, and 
T have only to repeat that Sir Hercules 
Robinson and Sir Jacobus de Wet did 
not ask about the terms of the surrender 
because they believed, and had been in- 
formed, that they were unconditional. 
The Military Secretary was given a pass 
on condition that he would not discuss 
with the prisoners points other than 
those specified, but the prisoners might 
certainly have communicated the terms 
of their surrender to him if they had 
thought it necessary to do so. I suppose 
that they did not dv so because they 
assumed that the terms were already 
known to the High Commissioner. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General, whether, with reference to the 
forthcoming Inquiry into the circum- 
’ stances of Dr. Jameson’s raid into the 
Transvaal, he is aware that Major 
Heaney, recently a member of Dr. 
Jameson’s force, left England on Satur- 
day for the United States ; and, whether, 
before his departure was permitted, any 
steps were taken to ascertain whether or 
not he was in a position to tender im- 
portant evidence in regard to the pending 
Inquiry ? 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarD WeBssTER, Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the hon. Member I can only 
repeat the answer which I gave some 
days ago to the hon. Member for Ross 
and Cromarty, and that is that I decline 
to answer any questions respecting the 
conduct of the proceedings which have 
been commenced against persons con- 
cerned in the transactions referred to in 
the hon. Member’s Question. 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the At- 
torney General whether it is not the 
case that the Major Heaney referred to 
arrived at Mafeking on the morning that 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Dr. Jameson : started, by special train, 
and whether he will ascertain who paid 
for that special train ? 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I can 
give no further answer. 


RUSSIAN OATS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he is 
aware that in the Customs House, Dublin, 
there is at present stored a large quantity 
of Russian oats, imported by contractors 
or intending contractors for the purpose 
of supplying Her Majesty’s cavalry 
stationed in Ireland; and, whether in 
future tenders any provision will be made 
to prevent a preference to foreign im- 
ports and enable the native growers of 
corn to compete on reasonable terms ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: It is not known 
at the War Office whether or not the 
facts are as stated by the hon. Member, 
and I can only repeat that the question 
of the supply of forage to the troops is 
under inquiry. 


FROZEN MEAT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
is intended, in the new form of tender 
for meat contracts, to prevent the impor- 
tation of frozen meat into a meat pro- 
ducing country like Ireland, if the 
native product can be had at or about a 
similar price ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The hon. Member 
was informed yesterday that the question 
of the supply of meat to the troops in 
Treland is under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State, and the subject of 
purchasing from local instead of from 
outside sources forms of course an 
important part of the Inquiry. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether any provision has been 
made in the Estimates to increase the 
endowment for technical education 
geverally and higher scientific technical 
training in Ireland ; and, whether the 
Government will introduce a Bill dealing 
with the whole subject ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Legis- 
lation would be necessary for the purpose 
indicated in the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion. The Government cannot undertake 
to deal with the subjeet of general 
technical education this Session. 

Mr. FIELD: May I ask what provi- 
sion is made in the Estimates ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will 
consider the matter. 


PONSONBY ESTATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it is a fact 
that settlements have been arrived at 
between the evicted tenants and the 
landlord of the Ponsonby estates ; 
whether such settlements have been 
made under the Act passed in the last 
Session; could he state what is the num- 
ber of tenants who have settled; and 
whether he will press upon the Land 
Commission the necessity of expediting, 
as far as possible, the proceedings before 
them, so as to enable the evicted tenants 
to return to their former holdings ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
agreements under the Act of last Session 
have yet been lodged in the Land Com- 
mission, but the Commissioners under- 
stand that agreements have been entered 
into in over 90 cases from the Ponsonby 
estate, and when these agreements have 
been lodged all possible steps will be 
taken to expedite the proceedings. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
press the Commissioners, when they 
were determining the value of those 
farms, to consider the fact that, owing to 
the period of the year in which the pur- 
chase arrangements had been concluded, 
it would be absolutely impossible for the 
tenants to crop their farms this year ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
not think it is any part of my business 
to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to that. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
head constables of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary have been promoted to district 
inspectorships since January 1895, and 
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will the next vacancy be given to a head 
constable ; whether, in view of the fact 
that the Commandant, Adjutant, Mus- 
ketry Instructor, Riding Master, two 
Reserve Officers, Chief Clerk, and the 
Private Secretary to the Inspector- 
General, are all Englishmen and Protes- 
tants, he will consider the claims of 
Roman Catholics in making future ap- 
pointments ; and if it is the intention of 
the Irish Excutive to reorganise the 
force ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
head constables have been promoted to 
the rank of district inspector since 
January 1895, as no vacancies have ex- 
isted. There are altogether 12 constabu- 
lary officers permanently stationed at 
the depdt, and of these seven are Protes- 
tants and five Roman Catholics. I may 
add that there is no present intention of 
reorganising the force, and that in no 
case are the chances of a candidate 
diminished by reason of his being a 
Roman Catholic. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clapham): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether any officers cf the Royal 
Indian Marine were offered Commis- 
sions as supernumerary lieutenants in 
the British Navy, when 100 candidates 
were recently selected for these posts 
from the Royal Naval Reserve and other 
sources ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: One officer of the Royal 
Indian Marine has been offered a Com- 
missian on the Supplementary List of 
the Royal Navy, provided that he passes 
the required Board of Trade examina- 
tion. I do not know that any other ap- 
plication has been received. 


TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 

Sirk WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate: (1) whether it is the case 
that, in spite of the decision of the 
Court of Justiciary, the trawlers con- 
tinue actively their operations in the 
Moray Firth; (2) whether the Niger 
has left the coast and gone south; and 
(3) whether the Government will give 
effectual protection to the line fishermen 
by sending swift police boats with local 
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men on board personally interested in| 
obtaining the capture and punishment of | 
those transgressing the law ? 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: H.MS. 
Cockchafer and Redwing are now pat- 
rolling the Moray Firth with instructions 
to report every trawler caught fishing in 
the area covered by Byelaw No. 10. The 
latter vessel superseded the Viger. The 
_ Cockchafer detected four trawlers work- 

ing off Tarbet Ness on 3rd March ; these 
will be reported to the Procurator Fiscal 
at Dornoch for prosecution. The Govern- 
ment will continue to protect the line 
fishermen against breaches of the law ; 
but I cannot accept the details of the 
scheme shadowed forth in the third 
paragraph of the Question. 
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difficulty which were open to him. I do 
not think it is a case for the interposition 
of the Crown. 

Mr. McLEOD: Am I to understand - 
that the position is this—that if Mr, 
Cameron refuses to take the oath he 
will be interned in prison for ever ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: I have 
read the language which Parliament 
uses and its application to the situation, 
and I cannot go further. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, consider- 
ing that this gentleman has been in 
prison now for four months, he will not 
give special attention to the case, with a 
view to seeing whether Mr. Cameron can 
be released ? 


*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE: My atten- 
| tion has been directed to the matter 


STATUTORY OATH OF |since 6th October last, and I shall con- 





BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland): I beg | 
to ask the Lord Advocate, whether his | 
attention has been directed to the case 
of Mr. Duncan Cameron, farmer, Fettes, 
who has been imprisoned since the 5th 
of October last (upwards of 150 days) for 
refusing to take the statutory oath of 
bankruptcy, Mr. Cameron maintaining 
that he is able and willing to satisfy all 
his creditors, and would therefore be 
perjuring himself if he took the oath 
referred to; and whether the sheriff has 
any discretionary power, or the Crown 
any authority, to put an end to Mr. 
Cameron’s imprisonment ? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE: I am 
aware of this case. Mr. Cameron was 
not imprisoned for refusing to take the 
statutory oath of bankruptcy, which is 
set forth in Section 95 of the Statute. 
He was imprisoned under Section 93, 
whereby, if a person in his position 
refuses, as he did, to be.sworn or to 
answer lawful questions, he may be| 
committed to prison, “there to remain | 
until he comply with the order.” The 
idea that his taking an oath to tell the | 
truth would involve perjury is, if I may | 
respectfully say so, absurd. I am un- 
willing to say that the sheriff has no 
discretionary power to release him. 
That is a matter, in the first instance, for 
the determination of the sheriff, if only 
it is brought before him; but Mr. 
Cameron has throughout refused to take 
any one of several ways out of the 


Sir William Wedderburn. 








tinue to give it attention. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC COMMISSION. 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether the 
Licensing Laws in Scotland will be in- 
cluded in the terms of reference to the 
Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic! 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) also 
asked whether the terms of reference 
would include Ireland. 

Toe FIRST LORD ‘or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) : There will be no restriction in the 
terms of reference to the Commission. 
Parties from all parts of the Kingdom 


will be heard. 
Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Does the right hon. 


Gentleman know how many Royal Com- 
missions have inquired into the Licensing 
Laws during the past generation ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I have no information on that 
point. [ Laughter. | 

Sir W. LAWSON : Or can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how many may sit 
in the future ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I have no powers of prophecy. 
[ Laughter. | 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury what business would be taken 
on Monday. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I confess my calculations have 
been upset by the length of time occu- 
pied to-night by private Bills. But 
after the Navy Vote we will take the 
Army Supplementary Estimates; and 
it is probable that we shall put down 
on Monday certain Bills of a non-con- 
troversial character. 

Dr. TANNER asked what were the 
Bills of a non-controversial character to 
which he referred ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The next stage of the Naval 
Works Bill will be put down ; also the 
reference to a Committee of the Light 
Railways Bill, and the next stage of the 
Army Maneeuvres Bill. With regard to 
the latter Bill, it will be highly desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary, that it should 
be passed before Easter. 

Mr. McLEOD hoped the Scotch Mem- 
bers would get a week’s notice before 
the Scotch Estimates were taken, as an 
undertaking of the kind had been given 
to the Irish Members. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not remember the under- 
taking; but we hope, not only in the 
case of Scotland. but in every instance, 
to give timely notice of the Estimates to 
be taken. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 

(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) No. 2. 

Bill to amend the Local Government 
(Scotland) Acts, 1889 and 1894, in 
respect of Public Health Rating, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Renshaw, Mr. 
Nicol, Mr. Parker Smith, and Mr. 
M‘Killop ; presented, and read 1*; to be 
read 2* upon Thursday, 26th March.— 
(Bill 135.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT, 

Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Field, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 
and Mr. Farrell; presented, and read 1* ; 
to be read 2* upon Wednesday, 25th 
March.—{Bill 136.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. | 
Question again proposed, 


“ That 93,750 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coastguard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897, including 
16,005 Royal Marines.’’—/First Lord of the 
Admiralty.) 


Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembrokeshire) 
desired to offer a few general observa- 
tions as regards the treatment of Pem- 
broke Dockyard. He referred in par- 
ticular to the action of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India, who 
was, during the last Parliament, as a 
former First Lord, the responsible 
spokesman of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The House would recollect that in the 
month of May last, during the latter 
days of the late Government, his Friend 
Mr. Egerton Allen, the former Member 
for the Pembroke Boroughs, moved an 
Amendment on the Naval Works Bill, 
claiming a share of the proposed ex- 
penditure for Pembroke, and the noble 
Lord strongly supported him, as the 
following remarks would show :— 


“The Government had assented to the claims 
of Wales to be treated as a separate nation so 
far as religion was concerned. But the moment 
they came to deal with dockyards, Wales shrank 
into the small dimensions of a section or locality. 
This was a loan Bill, and the present generation 
benefited at the expense of posterity. There- 
fore, it behoved them to see that the proposals 
made would meet the wants of the future. 
Nobody could deny that Pembroke was in a 
very inferior position compared with other 
dockyards. By this Bill, Devonport, Ports- 
mouth and Chatham would be in a better position 
than before, while Pembroke remained where it 
was, so that the difference would become greater 
than ever. That was a very important considera- 
tion. In recent years they had found that the 
more rapidly the ships were built, the cheaper 
was the cost of construction. If Pembroke was 
in such a position that every ship laid down took 
two years longer to build, it would be so handi- 
capped that the Naval Lords would be forced to 
give less and less work to Pembroke, because 
the return was less than from the other yards. If 
Pembroke was to be excluded from the Bill, he 
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could not help thinking that, notwithstanding 
the promise which the Civil Lord had held out, 
the Admiralty would have to consider whether 
Pembroke was to be maintained as a dockyard 
at all ’—(‘ Parliamentary Debates,” vol. xxxiv., 
p. 521, 28th May 1895.) 


In the same speech, the noble Lord 
further said :— 


‘*He would put before the Committee from a 
Naval and national point of view why he 
thought these works at Pembroke should be in- 
cluded in the Bill. There were only four 
great naval dockyards in this country—-Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and Pembroke. Only 
three of these could build ships of the largest 
dimensions, and of them Pembroke was one. It 
was the most modern of the dockyards, and he 
thought the best laid out ; and most of the work 
done there in recent years had been in con- 
nection with big ships, and therefore it »was 
particularly fitted for building the class of ships 
which would be most required.’’—(“ Parlia- 
mentary Debates,’ vol. xxxiv., p. 521, 28th 
May 1895.) 


He observed on Vote X. in the Esti- 
mates a sum of £5,000, which was totally 
inadequate, and he wished to know what 
this wasintendedtobe. Ithad beenclearly 
demonstrated in the last and former 
Parliaments that Pembroke could not be 
a completing yard until it was possessed 
of a coaling jetty and sheer legs. At the 
present time Her Majesty’s ships, after 
they were launched from the dockyard, 
had to be sent to a jetty three-quarters 
of a mile from the dockyard to have their 
boilers and machinery put into them and 
to be fitted. He asked, in common justice 
to Pembroke, that these necessary works 
should be undertaken, and he warned the 
First Lord, after the extravagant pro- 
mises made by the noble Lord the Sec- 
retary of State for India, that unless 
their promises made before the General 
Election were in a substantial measure 
fulfilled, that the Welsh Members, as a 
whole, would adopt every legitimate 
means to secure for Pembroke Dockyard 
fair and equitable treatment in the dis- 
bursement of public money. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had commenced his very able and lucid 
statement regarding the Navy by dealing 
with its personnel. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to increase the number 
of men of all ranks from 88,500 to 
93,700. The vital question which the 
country had to face was, whether the 


Mr. Rees Davies. 
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number of men asked for was equal to 
the manning of the whole of the shi 

now ready, and which would be ready, 
for the pennant during the current 
financial year. He might say at the 
outset, that he was against this continual 
and costly increase in the Permanent 
Staff, and was in favour of an increase 
in and the reorganisation of the Naval 
Reserves. In order to ascertain whether 
the number of men asked for was suffi- 
cient or otherwise, it was necessary to 
deal with the ships under construction. 
There were now being built eight battle- 
ships, 21 cruisers, and 41 destroyers, 
besides torpedo-boats for harbour service, 
To meet the demand caused by these 
new vessels, the Government proposed to 
take 4,900 men for the 29 ships, exclu- 
sive of the torpedo destroyers. That 
only allowed 170 men for each ship, 
whereas the eight battleships alone would 
need 4,800 men. Therefore there would 
only remain 100 men to man the 2] 
cruisers and 41 destroyers. Then there 
were to be added to the ships coming 
forward five new battleships, four first- 
class, three second-class, and six third- 
class cruisers, and 28 destroyers, which 
would require not fewer than 7,000 men. 
Where were these men to come from 
when these ships were ready? The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the Admi- 
ralty could get plenty of men, but he had 
also admitted that, in these days of com- 
plex machinery and guns, the men 
must be trained. In these circumstances, 
he was justified in asking, how long did 
it take to train a man, whether sailor or 
marine, so that he might be up to date 
in all the duties that had to be dis- 
charged on board a man-of-war? He 
understood that, after passing through 
the education given on board a training- 
ship, it required 12 months to make a lad 
perfect in man-of war duties. Therefore 
it took three years to make a lad a 
sailor. He ventured to ask, first, what 
arrangements the Admiralty were going 
to make for manning the enormous fleet 
that was coming forward, either as 
regarded the Permanent Staff or the 
Reserves ; and secondly, what provision 
had been made to make good waste in 
the event of war on an emergency? As 
far as he could make out, they had made 
no provision whatever to meet such 
demands. When the Admiralty sent 
out the Special Service Squadron the 
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other day, they had to impress every 
available man from the four quarters of 
the earth to man the ships, even men 
who had not completed their furlough 
after having returned from service of 
two or three years on foreign stations. 
But were there enouga men at home to 
man the Reserves? It might be said 
that we had 4,000 in the Coastguard and 
25,000 men in the Reserves. But could 
the Admiralty place their hands upon 
those men, and were they in every sense 
well-trained men, so as to be up to date 
in the knowledge of modern gunnery? A 
part of the Coastguard was already afloat 
with the Channel Squadron, whilst the 
Naval Reserves were scattered all over 
the globe. From the reports that had 
been received regarding those men who 
were on board the Channel Squadron, 
their shore training was a snare and a 
delusion, and they had to begin their 
training on board ship almost de novo. 
No doubt the men were the finest 
material in the world, but they were 
badly trained. The Naval Reserves, for 
instance, were trained in _ obsolete 
batteries, in obsolete ships, and with 
obsolete 18-pounder muzzle-loading guns. 
As far back as 21 years ago it was 
known at the Admiralty that the Naval 
Reserve was being drilled with obsolete 
guns ; but that was only an illustration 
of the way in which things were 
managed at the Admiralty. All that 
was required was that the system should 
be reorganised on modern lines. The 
efficient manning of the Navy must be 
the very first and most important con- 
sideration of the Admiralty. It was 
just as important as the building of 
ships. To build ships and provide them 
with machinery and guns without having 
the men ready for them was, to his mind, 
to put the cart before the horse. But 
there was no reason why the Admiralty 
should not have a larger number of men in 
reserve. There were in connection with 
the Mercantile Marine something like 
240,000 able seamen and firemen, be- 
sides about 110,000 to 120,000 men en- 
gaged in the fisheries, and 50,000 engaged 
in the inland navigation of the rivers in 
barges and such craft. All these men 
might be brought under the head of sea- 
faring men, and there was no reason 
why the number of men attached to the 
Naval Reserve of the first and second 
class should not be raised from 25,000 
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to 50,000. Again, he thought that at 
least a portion of the Naval Reserve 
men ought’ to be sent to sea every year 
on board a modern ship to be properly 
trained for at least a month. No doubt 
the men might object to this, but their 
objections might be overcome by more 
liberal treatment. Men in the Mercan- 
tile Marine received good wages, and if 
the Admiralty wished to induce these 
men to join the Reserve, they should be 
prepared to give them the same wages, and 
pensions, on all fours with the pensions 
accorded to men in the Navy. He was 
totally opposed to an increase of the per- 
manent staff; seeing that no effort had 
been made to utilise and reorganise the 
Naval Reserve. Every 15,000 men of the 
permanent staff cost about £100 a head, 
while on the other hand, the country 
might and could have an efficient re- 
serve of 50,000 trained men for not 
more than £10 or £15 a head. But 
there was another point to which he 
would like to call attention, and it was 
this. The late Admiral Hornby, than 
whom there were few higher authorities, 
advocated the creation of a Naval Re- 
serve proper out of the men who did not 
re-enter the service after their first term 
of 12 years. The services of these men 
ought to be retained to the country in 
the same way as the services of the men 
leaving the Army were retained. As to 
the number of men who rejoined for a 
second term, according to the last Par- 
liamentary Return, when we had between 
50,000 and 60,000, only about 10,000, 
or about 20 per cent. of the whole re- 
joined. The country annually lost all 
their fine fighting material, which might 
be retained ; and to his mind it was 
suicidal on the part of the Admiralty 
not to devise some sort of scheme by 
which the services of these men might 
be retained. Why did the men refuse 
to rejoin? It was owing to a variety of 
causes. First, the arbitrary treatment 
on board ship ; secondly, the quarter-deck 
and court-martial system ; thirdly, there 
was no chance of retiring when once a 
man re-entered ; fourthly, the method of 
giving leave; fifthly, the compulsory 
wearing of uniform when on leave ; 
sixthly, the long Commissions abroad, 
frequently in unhealthy climates ; 
seventhly, insufficient pay to maintain a 
wife and family; and eighthly, the keep- 
ing of conduct sheets, as though in 
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prison, throughout a man’s entire ser- 
vice. These were complaints which the 
men had always placed before the Ad- 
miralty, and he thought the time had 
arrived when the Admiralty ought to 
consider them in order that the great 
bulk of the men might be induced to 
re-enter. Going back to the’ Naval 
Reserve, he urged, that not only ought 
it to be reorganised, but the number 
should be increased from 25,000 to 
50,000. It was of the highest impor- 
tance that the country should know and 
understand that in the event of emer- 
gency there were men on whom it could 
rely for the purpose of sending to sea 
sufficiently manned, not only the ships 
in reserve, but the ships coming forward. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head) thought that the House and the 
country did not realise the value to be 
placed on the engineer staff on board 
our warships. Who were the men upon 
whom the value of our valuable ships 
depended? They were the engineers 
and artificers, and it was a source of 
great grievance with the engineer officers 
that they were marked by a great and 
gross caste distinction which ought to 
be removed from their Commissions. 
Take, for example, an engineer in 
charge of a torpedo-boat destroyer. He 
had served five years, say, at Keyham 
College, then he passed on to sea asa 
junior, and in course of time he rose to 
be first-class assistant. By this time he 
had served 15 years, while the com- 
mander put in charge of the vessel might 
be only 22 years of age. Why should a 
man going through such a training, who 
was charged with the care of valuable 
machinery, who was engineer, boat- 
swain, and practically carpenter—why 
should such a man only rank after the 
executive officer. It was high time the 
present derogatory crest-mark should be 
taken away from such men. Even the 
paymasters and the surgeons got more 
pay than the engineers, on whose shoul- 
ders rested the responsibility of great 
and valuable ships. Let the First Lord 
take away that which rankled in the 
breast of every engineer in the Navy, 
and he would remove a great source of 
discontent. Coming to the artificers, 
he had just received a letter from a gen- 
tleman respected by the Admiralty who 
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held a great position in the engineering 
staff, and here was what he said :— 


“T do bitterly complain that, strive as we 
may, the Admiralty consistently ignore us.” 


And, alluding to the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty at Lewes, added :— 


“They regard us as of less importance to the 
British Navy than seamenand marines. I hope 
you will remember the position of our artificers, 
who enter the Navy from outside, and who are 
the backbone of our staff.” 


What was an artificer? There was a 
notion. abroad that he was a man em- 
ployed in the engine-room to put oil 
into a series of small holes. An arti- 
ficer was a man who had served five 
years of apprenticeship in an engine 
factory. Throughout those five years 
the lad had to go through his training 
of fitting and turning, and night at- 
tendance at practical schools of drawing 
and other instruction. In due time he 
passed an examination at Chatham, and 
was entered in one of Her Majesty's 
ships as an artificer. When he went on 
board he was sent down below to work 
upon the engines, to overhaul the pumps, 
and generally to take the working of the 


engines under his charge. Thenceforth 
there was no hope for him. The mo- 


ment he entered as an artificer all hope 
was banished from his breast. He saw 
no higher position in the Navy before 
him. He toiled night and day, stood 
his watches, in cold and wet, calm and 
storm, but there was no prospect of 
rising for him at all. In every other 
branch of the service there was always 
some chance of advancement. Why not 
in the case of the artificer? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| Did a gunner serve five years’ 
apprenticeship? Or a boatswain ? 
Had he a scientific training? No. 
And yet here was the grandest body of 
men in the service, and the Admiralty 
would not even give them warrant 
rank. Why didn’t they open the door 
to them, and enable them to be engineer 
officers? That would stimulate them 
with ambition. A man who had no 
ambition was no man at all. He could 
relate a telling and pathetic incident in 
connection with the engineers. The 
Committee would remember Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Resolution, and how she 
nearly foundered in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Who saved that ship? When the ven- 
tilator covers were washed away and the 
sea came pouring down into the stoke- 
hole, and the fires were being drenched 
out, who stood by the engines up to 
their waists in water, not for an hour, 
but for 48 hours? It was the engine- 
room artificers. Their one supreme 
thought was to save the ship. They 
were within an ace of going down, and 
the ship would have foundered as surely 
as the Victoria did when she collided 
with the Camperdown, but for the gal- 
Jant pluck and sustained determination 
of the engine-room artificers. If pro- 
motion were given to the artificers, the 
Admiralty need no longer be anxious 
for the engineering staff, because they 
would be making engineers. At present 
artificers were in charge of the machinery 
of some torpedo boats and gun boats ; 
but these men had the responsibility 
without the rank. The engineering 
branch of the service, officers and arti- 
ficers, would never have justice until the 
old system at the Admiralty was altered. 
The Board of Admiralty was composed 
of gallant admirals and captains for 
whom he had the highest respect, but 
they all belonged to the executive 
branch of the service. They knew 
nothing about engineeriny. In these 
days of science, the old system must be 
broken up; and a couple of engineer 
officers should be placed on the Board of 
Admiralty, to represent that great en- 
gineering staff on whom so much respon- 
sibility rested. He appealed with no 
personal or selfish motive to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to break down 
the hopeless system under which the 
artificers were now employed. Let him 
delete from his engineer's commissions 
the words ‘‘to rank with but after.’’ 
They bore the stigma of degradation. 
Let the engineer-officers’ rank be in 
keeping with their responsibilities, and 
let the artificers have some hope, when 
only a stroke of the pen was required to 
give it. If this reform were effected, 
he would guarantee to give the Ad- 
miralty within 12 months at least 20 
engine-room artificers from his own 
place. But he feared that he was speak- 
ing to deaf ears ; to ears barbetted with 
steel plates. He had often been told 


that the Admiralty was a close corpora- 
tion, and that nothing could be done. 
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But this proposal of his was to make the 
Navy more efficient, without spending a 
penny. 

*Captain) PHILLPOTTS (Devon, 
Torquay) wished to assure the hon. 
Member that there was no such demo- 
cratic institution in the world as a Naval 
Mess. Every officer who joined had to 
make his own position, no matter what 
his rank. If he were a good comrade, 
who knew his work and did it, his posi- 
tion would be assured ; and if he were a 
disagreeable person, no matter what 
rank the Admiralty might give him, his 
position would not be satisfactory. As to 
the engine-room artificers, he echoed 
what had been said as to the value of 
that class of men, and he should be glad 
to see the door opened to them to rise 
to a higher position. But it was im- 
practicable that every engine-room arti- 
ficer should be a warrant officer ; be- 
cause, according to the customs of the 
service, the officer must ‘‘ stand off,’’ 
and promotion would prevent the arti- 
ficer from using the file and hammer in 
the practical work of his position. 
[‘‘ Nonsense !’’? from Mr. W. ALiay.] © 
As to the term “‘ petty,’’ it was of very 
long standing in the Navy; and for 
centuries had been borne by men who 
had done honourable service in all parts 
of the world. There was nothing in the 
title of a petty officer that a man need 
be anything but proud of. ‘The state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, made on Monday last, would 
give great satisfaction to the Navy and 
to the country. Some had said that it 
was not complete enough. Its strong 
point, in his opinion, was its complete- 
ness, inasmuch as it provided for every 
branch of the service equally. It provided 
for a steady increase in the number of 
men by 2,000 a year; and as to the 
contention that there were not enough 
men to man all the ships that would 
shortly be built, no Government would 
think of keeping every ship which was 
ready for sea in commission. It would 
be quite unnecessary, and the cost would . 
be greater than the country would 
stand. Besides, it would be a bad 
thing for the men and for the service, 
if there were a larger number of 
men enlisted and trained than could 
be sent to sea. A few years ago he 
had seen a number of boys who had 
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passed through the training-ship, de- 
tained at the depdt at Devonport for 
nearly a year, and occupied with the 
work of ‘‘ dockyard horses,’’ in moving 
things about. To train a larger number 
of boys and seamen than could be em- 
ployed was a great mistake. With re- 
gard to the Marines, he regretted that a 
larger provision had not been made for 
an increase in that force. He was 
aware that the barrack accommodation 
at Walmer was not large enough to 
accommodate a very great increase in the 
number of men, but, as he noticed that 
new barracks were about to be completed, 
he sincerely hoped a arger number of he 
Marines would be enrolled. An in- 
crease in the force was especially neces- 
sary in view of the large number of ships 
in commission, and of the fact that our 
‘*fleet reserve’’ had skeleton crews. 
He awaited with interest the publica- 
tion of the scheme in regard to officers, 
in the hope that he would find some 
steps were to be taken to accelerate the 
flow of promotion amongst the Lieu- 
tenants. He, in common with all 
officers in the service, welcomed the im- 
provement in the position of the warrant 
officers, and agreed with the suggestion 
made the other night that chief gunners, 
boatswains and carpentersshould be called 
fleet gunners, boatswains and carpenters. 
He was exceedinly glad the Admiralty 
had at length adopted the plan so long 
talked of—viz., the replacement of the 


Britannia and the second ship, which 
had been made as much unlike ships as | 


possible, by a College ashore. The general 
conditions of life in the College would 
be better, and an important point was 
that instead of having a tender attached 
to the College like the present one, 
which was practically useless, there 
was, he understood, to be a sloop, on 
board which the cadets could drill to 
some purpose. The First Lord had also 
told them the age of entry was to be 
advanced by a year. That was a step 
in the right direction. It might be said 
a year would not make a great deal of 
difference, but it would make some. In 
many things it would make a consider- 
able difference, because during that year 
school candidates for naval  cadet- 
ships would be better grounded in 
algebra and trigonometry which, after 
all, were the basis of all naval 
officers’ work, scientific education. In 
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connection with the training of the 
officers, and also of the men, of the fleet, 
he desired to say a word or two on the 
subject of a training squadron. The 
First Lord expressed himself in favour 
of a training squadron. The large ma- 
jority of naval officers capable of forming 
an opinion were in favour of maintain- 
ing a training squadron. There had been 
and there was now a certain amount of 
opposition. It was held that, inasmuch 
as all our warships are propelled by 
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steam, it was a waste of time to take 
/men on board a ship that was nearly 
| always under sail. That opposition 
|was dying away, because the more 
| Officers served in a training squadron, 
‘the more they found the advantage of 
| the drill. Any officer who could handle 
a ship under sail could do so under 
steam. He hoped that before long they 
would find the training squadron so in- 
creased that a very much larger propor- 
|tion of the commissioned executive 
‘officers, and a larger proportion of the 
|seamen and all the cadets, would pass a 
| period of service on board of it. He 
|also hoped at the same time that the 
| commanding officers might be allowed to 
'see a little more of the cadets and mid- 
shipmen, because after all they were to be 
officers first. It had been urged that no 
real training for war purposes was got 
on a squadron under sail. He disputed 
that contention, and remarked that two 
of the greatest authorities we ever had 
on steam tactics, the late Admirals of 
the Fleet, Sir Thomas Symons and Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, were well known for 
their skill in handling ships under sail. 
In mentioning Sir Thomas Symonds he 
wished to say it was ina great measure 
due to the untiring exertions of that 
gallant officer that the Navy was in its 
present satisfactory condition. Turning 
to the question of the Naval Reserves, 
he could fully hope that ere long a large 
increase would be made in that force, 
because we must rely upon it. We 
could not keep enough men permanently 
‘engaged to man all our ships, and there- 
fore we must depend upon reserve stokers 
and seamen. The hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough (Mr. Havelock Wilson) 
referred very eloquently to the fact that 
there was a decrease in the number of 
British seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine. That circumstance was to be 
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regretted, and he would cordially wel- 
come any step Parliament might take to 
remedy the evil. But there were other 
resources. There was the fishing popu- 
lation, and he was quite sure that if the 
distinction between first and second 
class reserve men were removed, that 
was, if the fishermen were allowed to 
qualify for the post of first-class reserve 
men, we should get a very much larger 
supply if we did not get all the men we 
required. He had had the honour of 
being in charge of a battery where a 
large number of fishermen drilled, and 
he found them a hardy, temperate, and a 
thoroughly reliable body of men. In 
time of war they would be found just 
as efficient as the merchant seamen 
who went on foreign service, and he 
strongly advised that the disability of 
fishermen should be removed. There 
was the question of mobilisation. He 
knew quite well that the commissioning 
of the Flying Squadron was performed 
without any strain upon our resources, 
but that was not entirely due to the Ad- 
miralty. It was in great measure due to 
the establishment of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department. Without that De- 
partment the Admiralty could not do 
their work as efficiently as they did. 
He hoped the Intelligence Department 
would be much further developed, for 
the more ample and complete the infor- 
mation officers received in times of emer- 
gency the more effectively they could 
apply the resources under their com- 
mand. Proof of this might be gathered 
from the experience of the recent war 
between China and Japan, in which the 
necessity of a fullandefticient Intelligence 
Department was keenly felt. In speaking 
on the point of new construction, the 
Leader of the Opposition was understood 
to say that he thought we might have 
some battle ships of comparatively small 
coal-carrying capacity in the Channel, 
because the fleet would not be allowed 
to leave the Channel in time of danger. 
All authorities on naval tactics would 
dispute that statement. He should be 
sorry for the admiral who was debarred 
from seeking or pursuing an enemy 
because some of his ships were of small 
coal-carrying capacity, [‘* Hear, hear !”] 
Coast defence ships were now practically 
obsolete. Such a ship was useful for one 
purpose only, namely, as a sort of floating 
fort. He hoped no more of them would be 
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built. He was glad to see that so many 
cruisers were to be built, but he would 
press on the attention of the Admiralty 
the importance of having among the 
large cruisers, or what would be better 
still, of having, in addition, vessels of 18 
knots speed, capable of carrying 800 or 
1,000 men beyond their crews. In time 
of peace such vessels could be economi- 
cally utilised as troop ships, and in case 
of emergency could be readily armed and 
equipped. There was another point of 
importance touching the constructive 
programme, and in regard to which we 
were behind some foreign nations. He 
referred to the want of armoured water 
line belts on our ships. A vessel of the 
proposed build and the proposed high 
rate of speed would incur serious risks 
at sea unless strengthened by a water 
line armour belt. Contact with floating 
wreckage might knock a hole in her, and 
thus render her ineffective. He thought 
the absence of such armour belts was a 
weak point in our vessels, excellent as 
they were, and he hoped the Admiralty 
would give their attention to it. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, the manner in which the 
proposed enormous increase in the Navy 
Estimates had been received in the House 
and the country was a striking testimony 
to the clearness and ability of the speech 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
also showed how deeply the country had 
been moved by recent events. He had, 
however, listened with some surprise and 
regret to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. There was a large surplus this 
year, and they were all hoping for some 
reduction of taxation which might have 
improved trade and benefited agriculture 
in its present state of depression. More- 
over, the speech from the Throne gave 
grounds for hoping that the anxieties of 
the first weeks of the year had passed 
away. But whatever might be their 
regret in regard to the proposals of the 
Government, it must be remembered 
that the Government made them with a 
deep sense of responsibility, and as even 
the Leaders of the Opposition felt that 
the increase ought not to be opposed, he 
could not undertake the responsibility 
of voting against it. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested that the 
increase was necessitated by the foreign 
policy of the Government ; but, on the 
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contrary, it was forced on the Govern- | considered a suspension of the Sinking 
ment by the policy of other countries. Fund, and before going into the question 


He did not share the gloomy views ex- | ¢ h doubt. al 
pressed by the right hon. Member for | eee Sh WORT er Se ee _ 


the Forest of Dean on the previous night, | bis views somewhat oon re a. 
for he could not bring himself to believe ‘eon complications in which we had 
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that any number of foreign countries 
were likely at the present time to com- 
bine against England in case of war. It 
might be that England was not so popu- 
lar abroad as they could wish, because 
our feelings and sentiments were not 
understood, but he was confident if 
foreign nations realised the unanimous 
desire of the English people for peace 


recently been involved had been directly 
on account of our Colonies—one, that of 
Guiana, and the other of South Africa, 
In neither case were they affairs primarily 
or directly affecting the mother country. 
This raised the question whether there 
should not be some Imperial fund for the 
defence of the Empire as a whole. The 
subject seemed to be one which, in their 





and friendship, that that unpopularity |own interest, the Colonies should con- 
would pass away. At the same it was sider, for, of course, as long as we bore 
well that it should be known that any | the whole expense of such demands, we 
foreign country which attacked us would | must in the main consider our own re- 
soon find that it had other enemies than | quirements. [ “ Hear, hear!”] If, how- 
Great Britain to meet. [Cheers.| Turn-jever, it was necessary to face this 


ing to the financial part of the Govern- | 


ment proposals, he might say that he 
was by no means clear as to the mode 
in which it was proposed to deal with the 
surplus of the present year. Any tamper- 
ing with the Sinking Fund would be very 
unfortunate. It was important not only 
that we should be financially strong, but 
that other countries should be made to 
understand how strong we were, and if 
the necessary expenditure could have 
been met by a moderate increase of tax- 
ation, without interfering with the 
Sinking Fund, such a course would have 
given foreign countries the greatest idea 
of our financial strength. The reduction 
of debt had greatly increased the financial 
strength of the country. In 25 years 
£150,000,000 of debt had been paid off, 
which was practically a reserve of 
£150,000,000, and which we could spend 
and yet be no worse off than before the 
reduction began. This fact was of great 
importance ; £150,000,000 of money was 
the potentiality of our ships, or men, or 
arms, or all three. Moreover, the very 
credit of the position was a great element 
of strength. [ ‘Hear, hear!”] If it 
could be said that at the first threat of 
war we were at once compelled to re- 
consider our arrangements, and suspend 
part of our Sinking Fund, we should 
greatly weaken our financial position. 
At the close of the last year our unfunded 
debt amounted to over £17,000,000. 


immense increase, could not some steps be 
taken, if possible, to enable future reduc- 
tions to be made. The whole condition of 
Europe was most alarming. Not only 
was the weight of taxation almost un- 
bearable, but debt was rapidly increasing. 
France had increased hers no less than 
£600,000,000 in 25 years. There could 
be but one end to this. Before many 
years are over we shall have another 
outburst of revolution unless some 
steps were taken to reduce this enormous 
expenditure on warlike preparations. 
As time went on it would be absolutely 
impossible for Great Britain, however 
much they might desire it, to bear the 
whole burden of providing for the 
security of the Empire, and he thought 





that, if the Colonies considered how the 
| matter stood, they would find it was to 
| their interest to bear their share of the 
|Imperial burdens. It must necessarily 
‘follow that, so long as the whole expense 
of maintaining the Navy fell upon the 
people of this country, the Navy must 
'primarily be used for the security of 
Great Britain. While they would wish 
to help the Colonies as far as they could, 
they must take care of themselves and 
_ protect their own shores and interests in 
the first instance. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said they could not expect 
friendly relations with foreign Powers so 
‘long as they insisted on shaking their 
fists in their faces. He did not think it 








Why should not some of this be paid off ? could fairly be said that they had been 
He understood that his right hon. Friend | shaking their fists in the face of any 
denied that the course proposed could be foreign Power. [“ Hear, hear!”] Other 
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Powers had threatened them very un-| influence to prevent this subject, which 
necessarily, and he thought the people of | they were all anxious to keep clear of 
this country had shown great self-com-| mere Party recriminations, becoming a 
mand and great dignity under very great| topic of that kind on the platform. 
provocation. [Cheers.]| He was svete in amount as were these 
that in this increase of their Navy | Estimates, and regrettable as it un- 
nothing was further from the thoughts doubtedly was that such a large burden 
of the Government, nothing was further | should have to be thrown upon the 
from the the intentions of the House or British taxpayer, he was personally 
from the wishes of the people than that | quite unable to criticise in any hostile 
itshould be supposed to be in any way a spirit the demands put before the House, 
threat directed against foreign Powers. and this for more than one reason. 
[ Cheers. | There was one way in which | First and foremost was, the reason that 
they might make it perfectly clear that | when any Government came down to the 
they were not thrusting their fists in| House, and on its responsibility made a 
their face, but were really stretching out demand on the House for military or 
tothem the hand of friendship. It was | naval expenditure and said that expendi- 
understood, when the Declaration of ture was necessary for the safety of the 
Paris was arrived at, that most of the country, no Opposition, whatever its 
countries concerned were willing, and views, and no House of Commons, ever 
indeed, anxious, to make commercial refused, or even reduced, the demand. 
ships free of capture and seizure. The He might add to this that he recognised 
question was left at present in a very | in the ‘scheme a large number of the pro- 
unsatisfactory position, and he could not posals which would certainly have been 
but believe that most of the States would made by Lord Spencer’s Board had they 
gladly fall into an arrangement whereby | remained in Oftice,—shipbuilding pro. 
private property in ships should be posals, for example, which formed part 
rendered free from capture and seizure | of Lord Spencer’s programme. The House 
if the proposal were made. If that pro-| ‘would therefore see that, personally, 


posal were made by this country, he 
thought it would show clearly that this 
increase of the Navy was not intended 
in an unfriendly spirit to other countries. 
If the Government would make such a 
suggestion to other countries he believed 
they would have shown that they were 


anxious for peace and good will amongst 


the nations, and that they would have 
taken a great step forward in diminishing 


he felt it impossible to speak in opposition 
to the proposals as a whole and was indis- 
posed to criticise unduly minor details. 
He recognised that nothing tended 
so much to check open warfare be- 
tween the “outs” and the “ins,” at 
least of the Admiralty, as continuity of 
administration. He could not refuse to 
recognise that there was much continuity 
in the proposals which were now before 





some of the horrors of war and in doing | the House, and he ventured to express 
something to promote the civilisation of | his pleasure at the acceleration which 
the world. | the present Government had been able 
*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH |to introduce with respect to some part 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, that, as one of the work of their predecessors. 
who, until July last, had some responsi-- When the late Government came into 
bility for Admiralty administration, the office they found a large number of ships 
House would perhaps expect him to offer which were being built under the Naval 
afew observations upon the proposals| Defence Act in hand, and they resisted 
now before the House. At the outset! the temptation—to which he thought 
he should like heartily to acknowledge they were not personally much disposed, 
that both the First Lord of the! but to which other Governments in the 
Admiralty and the First Lord of the past, perhaps, had been—of embarking 
Treasury had treated with fairness and | with undue haste upon some new policy 
with a total absence of Party recrimina- of building a totally new type of ships 
tion the work which they found in hand | and leaving on the stocks ships in process 
when they succeeded to Office. He of construction designed in the time of 
hoped the same spirit would characterise | their predecessors, instead of completing 
platform utterances, and that both those |them with as much rapidity as possible. 
right hon. Gentlemen would use their| What they did was to accelerate the 
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completion of the Naval Defence Act 
ships, and it was satisfactory to hear 
how useful they had been at the present 
juncture. [‘ Hear, hear!”! There were 
one or two remarks he should like to 
make in connection with that accelera- 
tion. It was extremely satisfactory, 
considering how very limited their source 
of supply for armour for battleships was, 
to find that the Sheffield firms had been 
able to turn out armour more rapidly 
than they anticipated, and had greatly 
increased their output. With respect to 
what the First Lord said as to armaments 
he had really nothing to complain of. 
The late Government took enough money 
in the Estimates for the rate of progress 
they anticipated, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had very fairly admitted. Whilst 
there was always difficulty in framing 
Estimates which provided for works, 
contract work, and stores, there was a 
special difficulty about the Armament 
Vote, and until there was more certainty 
as to what contractors could do, and, in 
particular, what Woolwich Arsenal could 
do, there would always be difficulty in 
estimating accurately. Coming to the 
shipbuilding proposals of the Govern- 
ment, he rejoiced to see that the scheme 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty under 
whom he served—Lord Spencer—was 
being carried out, with certain impor- 
tant additions and certain minor changes. 
These minor changes were doubtless con- 
sidered necessary by the Government 
and the Naval Lords in view of recent 
experience. As to the types of cruisers, 
all these were the same as were settled 
in the time of the late Government, and 
he had nothing to say in the way of 
criticism. With regard to the designs 
for battleships it would be satisfactory 
to the House to know that they were 
prepared by Sir William White, and had 
the sanction of his authority. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He could not pass from the 
name of Sir William White without 
saying that it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the value of his work, and he 
was sure the House would rejoice to learn 
that there was a prospect of his early 
recovery of health. [Cheers.| He under- 
stood the new battleships were to have 
the same armaments as the Majestic and 
the Magnificent—that was to say, they 
were to have 12-in. wire guns and the same 
secondary armament. They were also 
to have the same power of coal endurance. 
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Something was said upon this subject by 
the Leader of the Opposition the pre- 
vious night, and it would be gratifying 
to the House to learn that the point the 
right hon. Gentleman emphasised was 
really met by ships already in exist- 
ence. There were very powerful ships 
which in times past were first-class 
battleships, but which had not got the 
coal endurance now considered necessary 
for ships that had to do service in dis- 
tant waters. These ships would always 
be valuable for the purpose to which his 
right hon. Friend had referred, but per- 
sonally he confessed he was glad to learn 
that the new ships were constructed 
with such an amount of coal endurance 
as would enable them to fulfil the con- 
ditions so admirably sketched by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Torquay— 
namely, that they should not only be 
capable of seeking outthe enemy, but 
also of pursuing him in any waters 
into which he might go.  [* Hear, 
hear!”| He, for one, rejoiced that 
the coal capacity of the ships had 
not been in any way ‘ diminished. 
The ships would have the same coal pro- 
tection and the same arrangement of 
armour that existed in the Majestic 
and the Magnificent. Though they 
would have thinner side armour, they 
would have the advantages of greater 
speed with less draught and less cost, 
and an important point was they 
would be able to pass through the Suez 
Canal. He should not be satisfied with 
these ships unless he felt sure, from what 
had been stated by the responsible Mini- 
ster, that they were, for offensive or de- 
fensive purposes, equal to the ships they 
might have to meet in war. There had 
been no yielding to the small party who 
advocated little ships against big ships, 
who argued that three or four little ships 
were better than one big one. The 
highest authorities were almost unani- 
mous that our safety really lies in 
superiority, ship for ship. For himself, 
he did not speak as a naval expert, but 
simply as one who had studied these sub- 
jects for the last few years, sitting at 
the feet of great authorities. It was said 
that three or four ships could beat one. 
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He would state two objections to 
that theory. The first was that we 
should be landed in far _ greater 


expense if we built our ships on that 
principle, and the second objection 
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was that experience was against the | The late Naval Administration were 


theory of three or four ships against 
one. Take the result of the experience 


of the old wars. Captain Mahan, one | 


much attacked on two points. He 
admitted that they took two bold steps, 
‘first with respect to the large number of 


of the greatest naval experts, in his book | torpedo-destroyers they ordered—and 


on ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
the French Revolution and Empire,’’ 
where he described Lord Howe’s engage- 
ment, on 28th May 1794, said :— 


“The Revolutionnaire was nobly fought, and 
the concentration upon her, while eminently 
judicious, served to bring out vividly the advan- 
tage, which should never be forgotten, of one 
heavy ship over several smaller, even though 
the force of the latter may, in the aggregate, be 
much superior.” 


The same lesson was taught us during 
the recent war between China and Japan. 
Captain Mahan, in his article in the 
Century for May last, on ‘‘ Lessons from 
the Yalu Fight,’’ said :— 


“ As regards systems, the result of this episode 
is a drawn battle, which may be summed up 
broadly as the successful resistance of two 
ships, armoured, with a joint displacement of 
15,000 tons, to five ships, partly protected, of 
19,000 tons. ‘This, as far as it goes, favours the 
view that a given amount of tonnage in one, or 
a few big ships, possesses a decided advantage 
over the same, or even a greater amount, 
divided among several. This view is also in 
strict accord with the general teachings of war- 
fare, that force concentrated under one command 
is more efficient than that disseminated among 
several. This conclusion must not, of course, 
be pressed to absurdity, but tempered, as all 
practical conclusions are, by moderation and 
discretion. A man may consider one 10,000-ton 
ship better than two of 6,000, without wanting 
one of 20,000 tons at all, for sufficient reasons, 
Our fore-runners found a 74-gun ship absolutely 
superior to two frigates—for the latter to attack 
was considered folly—yet the 74 was their 
norm for the battleship, and only exceptionally 
was exceeded in size.” 


He could quote other high authorities in 


|he noted with satisfaction that the 
quality of them had been praised by 
the present First Lord, as well as 
\that he was coatinuing the policy of 
|building torpedo boat destroyers in 
large numbers. On the other point on 
| which the present, like the late Board of 
|Admiralty were attacked, from the 
|internal knowledge he had gained, he 
thought the Admiralty were on firm 
‘ground. Although it had been at the 
| outset a bold departure to adopt water- 
| tube boilers, the pains taken beforehand 
|to ascertain the experience, especially 
(of the French, in water-tube boilers, 
| were immense. An engineer officer of the 
| Admiralty was sent on a long ocean 
| voyage in two of the largest merchant 
steamers fitted with water-tube boilers, 
trading to Australia, and another able 
| Admiralty official spent some time in 
|France informing himself thoroughly 
‘on the subject. The result was to 
convert some of those who had been 
most opposed to the change ‘to the 
opinion that the Admiralty would be 
right in introducing tubulous boilers 
into most of the torpedo boat destroyers 
and into the new cruisers. The 
evidence already before the Admiralty 
‘/on the subject; and received long before 
| he left, and that which had been presented 
to Parliament, as well as the evidence 
| received from French sources, all pointed 
|in the same direction, and he was satis- 
‘fied, and he was sure the House would 
be in time, that the Admiralty had not 
only acted wisely, but with great prompti- 
|tude and foresight in taking the steps 














the same direction. He rejoiced that} they did to introduce water-tube boilers. 








the principle that our ships ought to be | He would defer his remarks on the works 
superior to the ships of the enemy was) proposals in the Bill, only observing 
recognised by the present, as it was by | that the case for a third dock at Gibraltar 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty. | had not been stated, and needed to be 
As to the number of battleships, five stated to the House. He would also say 
additional ships, or thirteen in all under | nothing on manning until they had heard 
construction, he would say nothing. | the promised statement of the Fir:t Lord 
The Government were responsible for on that extremely important subject. 
the proposal. But certainly the First|For some time there had been great 
Lord of the Admiralty advanced an | anxiety at the Admiralty with regard 
extremely forcible argument when he | to certain difficulties in the education 
referred to certain first-class battleships, |of naval cadets. These difticulties of 
now 10 or 12 years old, which must ere | discipline were due partly to the crowded 
long be relegated to the second line. | state of the ship,and perhaps partly to 
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the fact that the masters could not live, which could not go into shoal water, 
on board, and be brought into personal| where operations had very often to be 
contact with the daily life of the boys | undertaken in war. In times past such 
to the same extent as in public schools. | operations had been left to cruisers of 
He was not at all surprised that/| great capacity, but the new cruisers 
the Government had come to the con-| would not be able to undertake this 
clusion that a college on shore would|work. They had no armour, they had 
afford a better training than was now (no light armour to perform those duties 
given. He was prepared to admit, with | which used to be performed. His right 
the gallant Admiral the Member for|hon. Friend the Member for the Forest 
Eastbourne, that there might be some/of Dean, in his excellent speech made 
loss, but not so much as he suggested, | yesterday, criticised with some severity 
for after all, the Britannia was only an| the number of ships which his right hon. 
overcrowded old hulk, quite inadequate | Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in many respects. But it would be| proposed to build in the next few years. 
necessary to make life on the water and | The First Lord of the Treasury answered. 
practice in boating and sailing marked | Those two speeches—that of the Leader 
features of the future system. He/|of the House and that of the First Lord 
cordially wished success to the experi-|of the Admiralty were not at variance 
ment about to be made to defeat the) in the least. A great coalition would 
crammers. One of the greatest drawbacks | not necessarily have cohesion, but, at all 
to the present system was the opening | events, they must be prepared for some- 
afforded to cramming by the examina- | thing enormously large ; but he thought 
tion, and he hoped that in future it might | it was just for the Government to rely 
be possible for boys of ordinary ability | on that want of cohesion which had ever 
to go from school direct to the training | been shown. But if he followed his 
college without the intervention of the|right hon. Friend the Member for the 
crammer. At present, exceptional boys | Forest of Dean, when he urged his criti- 
could do this. But parents did not find! cism against the number of ships, he 
that other boys could pass without|rather failed to establish his case; at 
special cramming. It was of real im-| least he did not fortify his case with a 
portance that the quality of the officers | very close argument. He rather evaded 
of the Navy should be maintained, | numerical calculations, showing what he 
and that we should secure the best | thought they ought to be prepared to do; 
available material for the Service, par he thought that on the whole his 
direct from public schools. In conclu-|right hon. Friend was right. He 
sion, he hoped that his remarks had been | thought he did not take sufficiently into 
free from Party spirit, and that Party | consideration certain facts, one of whieh 
recrimination with respect to the Navy | was that this country could build a great 
would be a thing of the past both in that |deal quicker than any other country. 
House and on outside platforms. Let|As to the alleged differences in the 
them all co-operate in promoting the effi- | speeches of the Leader of the House and 
ciency and strength of our national|the First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
defences. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ failed to see it. It had been said that 

Carrain BETHELL (York, E.R., the First Lord of the Admiralty de- 
Holderness) said, that a most important |clared in his opening speech that the 
result of our naval policy had been not! Admiralty, without reference to other 
only the building of ships, but the get- | Powers, had considered what were the 
ting rid for ever of some fatal errors | requirements of this country, and had 
which undoubtedly did much damage to|made their proposals accordingly. On 
our Navy in the past. We had got rid|the other hand, it was said the First 
of the box citadel, of low seaboard, and| Lord of the Treasury took two of the 
the consequent necessity of carrying guns | strongest Powers and made the calcula- 
very low, and of muzzle-loading guns;|tions on that basis. The fact of the 
and we had arrived at well-defined types | matter was the two statements were in 
of vessels which, unless some new dis- | perfect agreement. The First Lord of 
covery were made, were likely to be rea-|the Admiralty said their calculations 
sonably permanent. He didnot think | were founded upon general views; they 
it wise to rely upon very large ironclads | took into consideration the vessels that 
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other Powers had without forming too 
close a numerical calculation, and they 
were formed on foundations of that sort, 
and from all that he understood, his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) to say, 
he did not take a different view. If the 
First Lord of the Treasury had told 
them that their ships were to be equal 
to the ships of two of the strongest 
Powers, he would have adopted un- 
doubtedly a theory which naval writers 
for the last ten years had specifically de- 
clined to accept. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

They had declined to accept the theory 
as to the Navy being equal to two of the 
strongest Powers, and for very obvious 
reasons. The problem which this coun- 
try had to face had been the same for 
the last two centuries. What the coun- 
try would look for was a Navy, a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to watch, block, 
and fight the ships of the countries with 
which they might be at war. He should 
not pursue the matter, because a good 
many Gentlemen wished to take part in 
the Debate, but he should like to mention 
other subjects to which his right hon. 
Friend opposite had referred in his speech 
last night. One of these questions was the 
manning of the Navy. Of that his right 
hon. Friend took a very pessimist view. 
He (Sir Charles Dilke) was of opinion 
that at the end of three years, at the 
present rate, there could not possibly be 
enough men to man all their ships. 
[Sir C. Dike: ‘‘ Or even now.’’] He 
said now, and he said it last year, that 
if all their men were called out, they 
should just have had enough; but this 
fact had been brought into play during 
the past year initiated by the present 
Government, and it was a most import- 
ant factor in the question of the manning 
of the Navy—namely, the Admiralty 
were trying to get a sufficient number of 
boys at a greater age, so that the period 
of training was much reduced. Now, on 
this question of manning, he would pre- 
sume to offer a suggestion to his right 
hon. Friend. He should allow for the 
fact that they were getting a larger num- 
ber of boys at an olderage. Personally, 
he was never a believer in catching boys 
very young. Why should they not graft 
on the present system a system of getting 
boys or young men to go into the Service 
for three or four years until they were 
effectively drilled, and then adding 
them to the Reserve? They must not 
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shut their eyes to the fact that good as 
the material of the Reserve was, it was 
only a partially drilled Reserve. Still, 
he agreed with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that they must not expect to 
have a full crew for all ships—for it 
would be unreasonable to keep such a 
large number of men idle. He thought 
that, instead of such a system, there 
should be a real Reserve in the sense of 
being a Reserve composed of thoroughly 
trained men. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
thought he might venture to say that the 
House generally was pleased with the 
Estimates submitted, and if there was 
any fault at all to be found with those 
Estimates, it was that they did not go 
far enough in the direction of strength- 
ening the Navy. He was pleased to see 
that the Government were going not only 
to build ships, but to give their atten- 
tion to such matters as the future exten- 
sion of the dock accommodation, hos- 
pitals, training ships, and the manning 
of the ships, for without these accessories, 
the ships would be of comparatively little 
use. Above all things, he was glad 
there were to be three docks at Gibral- 
tar, and while on that subject he should 
thank the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for his kind allusions to his late col- 
league and partner for so many years, 
Sir Edward Harland, who had taken 
the greatest interest in urging the con- 
struction of those docks for the use of 
the Service. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
intended to confine his observations to 
two matters of detail of which possibly 
he had some knowledge. ~The first was 
the manning of the Navy, and the other 
the plan on which he thought the pro- 
posed new ships ought to be built. The 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gateshead (Mr. Allan) in reference 
to the engineers and artificers had his 
fullest sympathy. He could not see why 
artificers should be debarred from ever 
rising to the position of engineer officers. 
He would not say a word against the 
present system if it were an unalterable 
law in the Service that a man should 
begin at the bottom and go up by a sys- 
tem of training to the position of 
engineer or any other position of import- 
ance. But recently the Admiralty had 
taken 100 officers from the Marine 
Service. These men had not been 
specially trained on board a man-of- 
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war; but nevertheless they were deemed 
fit for this work, and were very properly 
appointed. In like manner he thought 
that if an artificer by study, qualified 
himself for the position of engineer, and 
showed his qualification by examination, 
he ought to be appointed an engineer. 
He did not think it would do any 
harm to the Navy. On the contrary, 
he. thought that by offering chances of 
promotion in this way more recruits 
would be got for every branch of the 
Navy. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
given some alarming figures showing 
the great want of sailors; and the 
hon. Member for Middlesbrough had 
painted that dark picture darker still. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean had quoted cer- 
tain figures relating to the number of 
foreign sailors in our Mercantile Marine. 
He did not know where the right hon. 
Gentleman had obtained those figures, 
but before he accepted them he should 
like to know more about the matter. 
*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said, that the figures to which the 
hon. Member had referred were to be 
found in the Report of the Registrar 
General of Merchant Seamen, which was 
an annual return laid before Parliament, 
and which went into the subject in some 
detail. 

Mr. WOLFF said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had deducted from the total 
number of seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine 7,000 Lascars and 9,000 yachts- 
men. He could not understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman had deducted the 


yachtsmen, who were in all probability | 


very good sailors. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman deducted 30,000 foreign 
sailors, and thus reduced the number of 
the sailors of our Mercantile Marine by 
a large number. Of course, it might be 
a very good thing if British ships were 
always manned by British sailors, but 


shipowners did not carry on_ their 
business from patriotic or philan- | 
thropic motives. It was simply a 


question of cheapness whether shipowners 
employed foreign or British seamen on 
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discipline than British sailors were and 
were infinitely more sober. He did not 
know where the Admiralty proposed to 
get their men from to man the new 
vessels in case of war or of emergency, 
but he himself should look forward to 
the result with some anxiety. Owing to 
the different type of ship now forming 
the bulk of our Mercantile Marine we 
had far fewer sailors per thousand tons 
than we had in former days. For in- 
stance, a steam vessel of 4,000 tons 
required far fewer sailors than a sailing 
ship of 2,000 did. He was glad to see 
that it was proposed to engage older boys 
forthe Navy. This question of the manning 
of the British Navy was a matter of 
great national importance and was well 
worthy of the attention of that House, 
There were one or two more points to 
which he should like to refer. As to the 
class of ships which the Government 
were going to build, the right hon. 
Baronet was in favour of building large 
ships. With regard to coast defence 
ships, he had had something to do with 
repairing and altering that class of vessel, 
and, in his opinion, they might do some 
service if they could lie at the mouth of 
harbours, but he was afraid that they 
would be useless at sea if any wind was 
blowing. He had always been in favour 
of building a number of third-class 
cruisers. It might be a luxury to other 





nations to have such vessels, but they 
/were an absolute necessity for us. 
Unless some smaller unarmoured ships 
| were provided, in the event of war 
\breaking out we should suffer very 
|severely. Then there was the question 
of the length of those ships. When he 
/had spoken to Naval men on the neces- 
sity of increasing their length, they had 
always said, “Oh, you do not know how 
to fight a ship;” but, in the case of 
these third class cruisers, what was 
wanted was not so much fighting quality 
as the ability to go everywhere they 
were wanted, and that meant a far 
| greater coal endurance. The only way 
\that was obtainable was by greater 
‘length in proportion to tonnage. In 
‘conclusion, he wished to congratulate 








board their vessels. There were, how-| the Admiralty on the new system they 
ever, other reasons that led to the|had adopted of building ships as fast as 
employment of foreign seamen in our | they could. As a practical man, he con- 
Mercantile Marine. For instance, it was | gratulated the Admiralty on the speed 
an undisputed fact that the bulk of} with which they had turned out some of 
foreign seamen were more amenable to | their ships. He thought it was creditable 
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to the Board ; and if they continued to 
do the work in that way, this country 
would be able to place a fleet on the 
water quite equal to those Navies with 
which it was likely to come into contact. 

*Lrevut.-GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) wished to say a few 
words in regard to one matter of general 
policy which had not been touched on 
to any extent. With the increase of the 
Navy, there was to be an increase in the 
Naval bases and docks abroad, and he 
would like to call attention to one point, 
and that was the expense which must 
necessarily be involved in the production 
of these bases. This did not appear as 
an expense to be borne by the Navy ; 
and yet it was involved in the mainten- 
ance of the Navy, and therefore came 
under Naval Expenditure. It had been 
mentioned that Mauritius would be 
selected as one place where a dock and 
Naval base was to be established. That 
meant that a garrison must be main- 
tained there far in excess of what there 
was at present. 5,000 men would hardly 
be a sufficient garrison. A local supply 
of troops could not be relied on to any 
large extent there, as the population was 
not of British origin. It seemed to him 
that it would be much more desirable to 
establish these bases in places that were 
largely peopled by our own race. <Aus- 
tralia had done wonderfully well at 
Sydney, and had undertaken the whole 
of the protection of the Naval bases in 
those parts. Simon’s Bay had _ been 
spoken of ; and if a base were established 
there, it would be protected by the 
troops in South Africa, and an increased 
garrison there would not be required. 
Again, if much was spent on Bermuda, it 
meant the supply of a large garrison from 
home; while if, on the other hand, the 
accommodation at Halifax wereincreased, 
the same precautions would not be neces- 
sary. Allusions had been made by the 
right hon. Member for the University 
of London and the hon. Member for 
Yarmouth to the exiguity of the contri- 
butions from the Colonies towards the 
expenses of the Navy. If they were 
speaking merely of money for the pay- 
ment of sailors and the provision of ships 
there was no doubt some truth in what 
they said. But the Colonies contributed 
more largely than some people supposed, 
for they maintained the bases from which 
the Navy drewits supplies, and from which 
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it would conduct operations. He would 
give a practical instance of what was done 
in Canada when he commanded in Nova 
Scotia. When the garrison of Halifax 
was withdrawn for service in other 
parts of the North American station the 
whole defence of Halifax was entrusted 
to the Nova Scotia Militia. 15,000 men 
were placed under arms at the expense 
of the colonists and protected our naval 
base until the regular troops were able 
to return. What was done then would 
be done again on a larger scale if it 
should be necessary. That was a case 
where there were a distinct contribution 
from local funds to defensive purposes. 
There was no necessity for keeping our 
garrisons at war strength at these naval 
depots, but it was desirable that we 
should know where to look for support, 
and how to bring our garrisons up to full 
strength when war should occur. There- 
fore, these depéts should be established 
where there was a population of our own 
blood, ready to strengthen the hands of 
the administration and to protect the 
base. There was another point to which 
he desired to call attention. In the 
days of our wars with Continental Powers 
our dockyards faced the Continent of 
Europe. In the future it would not be 
so much in the direction of France, or 
Holland, or Spain, that we might expect 
to meet the enemy as in the Atlantic, 
over which our food supplies and raw 
materials were mostly borne. He believed 
that it would be in the Western Atlantic 
that our great battles would be fought, 
and north of the Land’s End we had no 
refitting yard worthy of name. But, 
both Pembroke Dockyard and Haulbow- 
line Dockyard could be of great service 
if they were properly equipped and fitted 
up. He had been sorry to hear the hon. 
and learned Member for Waterford say 
that he intended to oppose every Vote on 
which there was an increase. He hoped 
that the hon. Member would reconsider 
the case of Haulbowline at any rate. 
Aspirations as they knew had been ex- 
pressed that Ireland might become an 
independent nation. That was not 
likely to happen in our time, and he was 
most desirous that as long as Ireland 
remained part of our nation, she should 
have the same opportunities as England, 
of being useful in connection with the 
Fleet. He hoped, therefore, that Haul- 
bowline would receive the grant which it 
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was proposed to allocate to it, and that 
it would be made an effective yard. He 
also hoped that Pembroke Dockyard, 
which he represented, would be made 
efficient. He urged that this should be 
done not only on local but also on 
Imperial grounds. As he had said, the 
Western Atlantic would be the scene of 
the great fights of the future, and as near 
as possible to that scene, they ought to 
have a dockyard where our fleet could 
refit and get ready to take the sea again. 
He was aware that intentions had 
been expressed both by the late and the 
present Board of Admiralty to make 
improvements at Pembroke Dockyard, 
but he regretted to say, that up to the 
present time no action had been taken 
to carry those intentions out. Practically 
nothing was proposed in these Estimates 
for the improvement of the dockyard. 
He hoped that proposals for the purpose 
were only deferred in order that a com- 
plete scheme might be elaborated and 
that before long, there would be a 
thoroughly satisfactory dockyard on our 
western seaboard for the use of the 
fleet that protected the enormous com- 
merce that come into the Bristol Channel 
and the ports of Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. 
Up to the present Pembroke had had no 
chance of showing what it could do. 
In the days of wooden ships the dock- 
yard completed them, but at present 
the vessels were launched at Pembroke. 
When the vessels were built the engines 
were put in and the vessel was sent 
round to Plymouth to be fitted out. The 
result was that neither dockyard could 
claim to have completed a vessel, and 
each fault was charged on one dockyard 
or the other. This should not be the 
case in respect of a dockyard where 13 
vessels of war could be built at one 
time. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now dealing with a very parti- 
cular question—namely, the construction 
of works at Pembroke Dock. He can- 
not deal with this in the general con- 
versation on the first Vote; his remarks 
would be more applicable when Vote 10 
is reached. 

*Lievut.-GENERAL LAURIE said, in 
that case he pressed for reconsideration 
of the general organisation of the several 
yards, to enable each to fit out vessels 
and place them complete in the hands of 
those who had to command and fight 
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with them. In connection with the 
question of Reserves he said, that we had 
lately seen the very last trooper manned 
by officers and sailors of the Royal Navy 
sailing for its last trip from Portsmouth. 
We were told we could not maintain a 
large body of surplus of sailors, because 
we had nothing for them to do. Those 
troopers were originally built, and man- 
ned, and fitted out, in order to employ 
our Reserve sailors in time of peace, 
and it seemed a pity to give them up. 
The question had been raised as to 
the possibility of obtaining a supply 
of additional seamen to man _ our 
vessels in the emergency of war. He 
suggested to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that it might be desirable to 
extend the Naval Reserve Act to the 
Colonies. In North America alone we 
had 70,000 men accustomed to the sea, a 
large proportion of whom would be 
willing to join the Naval Reserve, and 
place their services at the disposal of this 
country in time of war. It might be 
desirable to endeavour to utilise the 
services of a certain number of these 
men so as to get in the thin end of the 
wedge, and in time of war to be able to 
employ those thorough sailors in man- 
ning our Navy. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by 1,000 men, in order 
to condemn the immense Estimates and 
the stupendous expenditure laid before 
Parliament. It was time that some one 
should take this action, because he under- 
stood from the speeches of the Opposition 
Leaders that they were not going to take 
any particular part in opposing these 
large Estimates. They appeared to think 
that as the Estimates were brought for- 
ward on the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, the Government must remain 
responsible for them. But he did not 
think that hon. Members in other parts 
of the House were bound by that doe- 
trine, because he did not see what use 
the House of Commons was if it aban- 
doned its right of discussion on the most 
important Question brought before it. 
He did not think, however, that he 
would get much support, for he read in 
The Times the other day that— 


“The opposition to the Naval expenditure 
would probably be confined to Mr. O’Kelly 
. . . «and his associates, with a handful of 
unconsidered Radicals.”’ 
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He believed that the House would 
give a fair consideration even to 
the arguments of a minority. It was 
an inconsistent and grotesque policy 
we were pursuing in this matter in 
view of the declaration in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne that Her 
Majesty “continued to receive from 
foreign Powers the assurance of their 
friendly sentiments.” He had not heard 
any argument which warranted the 
enormous expenditure of 58 millions 
entirely for defence. Here was a Chris- 
tian nation, which could not settle 
matters with other Christian nations 
except by these tremendous preparations 
for mutual slaughter and destruction. 
He knew the admirals, generals and 
colonels rejoiced in the whole thing. 
They were never so happy as on this 
night when the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates were brought forward. He knew 
they regarded those who thought there 
was a better way of defending the country 
and settling disputes than by “orna- 
mental murder ” as a contemptible lot of 
people. Their motto was: “Cursed, not 
blessed, are the peace-makers.” Still we 
hoped two or three voices would be raised 
to-night in support of the good old cause 
of peace, retrenchment and reform. 
ree sage Yes ; the whole thing had 
come a joke now. And, what was 
worse, he believed hon. Members repre- 
sented their constituents in so regarding 
it. He believed the working men were 
as keen on spending this money as the 
House of Commons was. That was all 
the more reason why those who thought 
differently should not be silent. He 
disputed the soundness of the doctrine 
that for all time and in all circumstances 
this country was to be made impregnable 
from attack. In the first place, it was 
impossible. [‘‘No,no!”] In the second 
place, life was not worth living if we 
were to go on in this way. What was 
the good of a man if he had to walk about 
in heavy armour all his life ? [ Laught2r.] 
They talked about this being an insurance 
of the national property, but the time comes 
when the insuranceeats up theincome, and 
we were rapidly approaching that time. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean had referred to Sir Robert 
Peel’s maxim, that “in time of peace we 
must, by retrenchment, consent to incur 
some risk.” The right hon. Gentleman 
called that.a prehistoric doctrine, Well, 
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he would far rather have the doctrine of 
a prehistoric statesman than the ravings 
of an up-to-date jingo. It was said that 
without a supreme Navy, our food sup- 
plies could not be brought into the 
country. But Lord Wolseley had de- 
clared his belief that nothing could 
prevent ships from landing cargoes on 
our shores. And why did the right hon. 
Member for the Isle of Thanet vote for 
this Navy which was to protect our food 
supplies, when his great object was to 
keep them out? The right hon. Member 
believed that too much corn would ruin 
his fellow-countrymen just as he (Sir W. 
Lawson) believed that too much drink 
would ruin them. There was no man in 
the House whom he honoured more than 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
was staunch and true. Pope said that 
an honest man was the noblest work of 
God ; an honest politician was certainly 
the rarest work of God. The next 
argument was that the British Navy 
must be supreme. But why? It was 
not laid down in the Bible. When 
Russia tried to obtain fresh territory 
anywhere, how we denounced her! And 
why was it better to be supreme on sea 
than on land? If we talked so much 
about our supremacy, other nations 
would not stand it, and we should 
provoke that very combination against 
us to which the First Lord of the 
Treasury had referred. It was not for 
defence that these great armaments 
were got ready. It was an uneasy 
feeling as to our doings in the world. 
It was the conscience what ‘ makes 
cowards of us all.” It was because we 
wanted to cut a figure in the world 
along with the other nations, and to use 
these great armaments for another pur- 
pose than defence. Whenever England 
saw a country with any gold or valuable 
property in it, she went for it—if it 
were not very strongly defended. That 
was our national weakness. The right 
hon. Member for the University of 
London used to tell a story, illustrating 
the British character, about a farmer 
who always used to bother his landlord 
with absurd questions when they met 
out hunting. One day he said, “ My 
lord, what’s the news!” The answer 
was, “Oh, the Dutch have taken 
Holland.” “By Jove,” said the farmer, 
“ We'll have them out of that pretty 
quick,” That was the Englishman al] 
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over ; it was our glorious foreign policy. 
The Secretary for the Colonies called it 
“developing the estate.” Lord Rose- 
bery called it “pegging out claims.” 

The able editors of our newspapers 
called it ‘opening up the furthest parts 
of the world to Christianity and civilisa- 
tion,” or, in other words, to the importa- 
tion of gin and gunpowder. He called 
it robbery, because he was a “little 
Englander,” and was proud of the name. 
He called it robbery because he was a 
Little Englander and proud of the name. 
That name meant an honest, humane, 
and a just England. He was unwilling 
to trust any Government—Liberal or Con- 
servative —with these enormous means 
of carrying on evil practices, the machin- 
ey for mischief. He did not blame the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for intro- 
ducing these Estimates and he did not 
blame the Party opposite for supporting 
them. They did not ask for half enough 
if they were going to rule the whole 
world and be supreme. [An oN. GENTLE- 
MAN: “ Hear, hear!”| If they wanted 
to go on that lay in accordance with the 
wishes of the Gentleman who cried “ hear, 
hear!” they must have more ships, 
more men. They must have conscription 
and. prepare for national bankruptcy 
very shortly. He hoped the people of 
the country and their representatives 
would be wise in time. Surely there 
were warnings enough of what this 
military spirit led to Look at Germany, 
the discontent there was a cause of 
great danger and difficulty. Look 
at Italy, she was in absolute peril 
of her very existence. Spain did 
not seem to be in a much better 
position. Would it not be a noble 
and godlike thing for this nation—- 
this great, free nation of England—to 
take a course which would check all 
this military spirit, instead of stimu- 
lating it, because it is quite certain that 
this militarism is hurrying Europe to 
some great catastrophe? Could we not 
try a better spirit? Could we not try 
to make ourselves loved instead of feared 
throughout the world? In his humble 
opinion, the policy embodied in these 
Estimates was a policy of defiance, not 
defence ; and he felt bound to oppose it, 
because he thought it was disparaging to 
our national character and injurious to the 
best interests of the people. He begged to 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
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move a reduction of the Vote by 1,000 
men and boys. 


Question proposed, ‘ That 92,750 men 
and boys be employed for the said 
Services.” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) moved, 
“That progress be reported.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) said, there 
was still a quarter of an hour left for 
discussion—|cries of “Ten minutes ”|— 
which he hoped the Committee would 
occupy. 

Mr. DILLON trusted the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would not oppose the 
Adjournment. In the general Debate 
he wished to speak, but was closured. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said, that, in consenting to 
report progress, might he ask a favour 
in return—and that was, that the Naval 
Works Bill, which had been blocked for 
several nights by hon. Members from 
Treland, might be allowed to proceed ! 
[‘« No, no !*| The stage was formal, 
and he thought it would “be to the con- 
venience of the House that it should 
now be taken. [“ No!” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid.) said, he 
was responsible for the blocking of the 
Bill, and he would be most willing to 
humiliate himself by withdrawing the 
block if it was the wish of his Leader 
that it should be withdrawn 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) thought the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman was most unreasonable, seeing 
the rapid progress which had been made 
with the Bill. He should certainly feel 
it his duty to object to the Bill being 
taken. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) did not think hon. Gentle- 
men would believe the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was unreasonable when they 
recollected that the real stage for the 
discussion of the Bill was the Second 
Reading. In consequence of the Naval 
Works Bill being a money Bill, there 
were two or three stages of a purely 
formal character. The Bill could not be 
printed until these formal stages had 
been passed, and until it was printed 
they could not properly discuss it. He 
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the formal stage being taken. It was 
in their own interest that the Bill should 
be printed and circulated. ([* Hear, 
hear!” and Nationalist cries of “No!”] 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said, the Government proposed 
to take only a formal stage of the Bill, 
and as they {had promised that oppor- 
tunity should be given for full discussion 
on the merits of the Bill on a subsequent 
stage, he thought their proposal was a 
reasonable one, and advised hon. Mem- 
bers to agree to it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Mr. DILLON said, that all sections 
of the Irish Party had abstained from 
taking any part in the general discussion 
of the Estimates, notwithstanding the 
strong views they entertained about 
them, as long as they saw that experts 
desired to speak; and yet, when an 
Irishman rose for the first time at the 
end of the Debate the other night, the 
Leader of the House at once moved the 
closure. [Nationalist cheers.| In those 
circumstances it was rather cool of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to expect that 
Irish Members were going out of their 
way to give the Government special 
facilities to get through their business, 
especially in relation to the Naval Works 
Bill and the Estimates. The Govern- 
ment had had full warning that the Irish 
Members objected to the proposed in- 
crease of expenditure under both the 
Naval Works Bill and the Estimates, 
and that they desired to explain the 
grounds of their objection. Moreover, 
he apprehended that according to the 
ruling of the Speaker, this would be the 
last occasion on which hon. Members 
would have the opportunity of discussing 
the general policy of the Government in 
relation to this great expenditure on the 
Navy. They might be able to discuss 
special matters on particular Votes, but 
not again matters of general naval 
policy as on this Vote. Therefore, he 
thought the request of the Government 
was unreasonable. The Irish people and 
the Irish Party were entirely opposed to 
this policy, and the Irish Members in- 
tended that the opinions of the people of 
Treland should be fully and clearly 
stated on the matter. The Irish Mem- 
bers opposed the proposed increase of 
expenditure root and branch, and he 
claimed the adjournment of the Debate 
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in order that they might have the 
opportunity of giving their reasons for 
doing so. 

And, it being midnight, the Motion to 
report Progress lapsed without Question 
put. 

And the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


NAVAL WORKS {CONSOLIDATED 
FUND]. 


Report thereupon deferred till Monday 
next, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Standing Committee on 
Trade, etc. [2nd March], further ad- 
journed till Monday next. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 


TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of a sum not 
exceeding £300,000, for the purposes of the 
Telegraph Acts, and to authorise the Treasury 
to borrow such sum by means of terminable 
annuities, payable out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament for the service of the Post Office, 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund.”—/(Mr. Hanbury.) 
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And, it being after Midnight, and 
Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 


*TuE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
moved the Second Reading of the Boyne 
Navigation Transfer Bill. 

Dr. TANNER objected. 

*Mr. HANBURY said, this was a Bill 
which involved a grant of £3,000 to Ire- 
land for the purposes of the Boyne 
Navigation. It was a Bill that was 
introduced by the late Government, but, 
of course, if Irish Members did not want 
the £3,000, the Government had no 
alternative but to withdraw the Bill. 
|Cheers.| It would have to be passed 

efore the end of this month, and if it 
was:blocked night after night by Irish 
Members, he should certainly recommend 
the Treasury to withdraw it. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

Dr. TANNER said the only reason 
he objected to this Bill being brought on 
at this time of night was that right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
simply rose in their places and said: they 
moved, and then occasionally they got 
some small instalment of information 
with regard to the merits of the 
‘Measure which might happen to be 
passed. For his own part, if this Bill 
met with the unanimous approval of 
hon. Members for Ireland who took 
an interest in these matters, he should 
be perfectly prepared to withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. T. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land) said that as far as he had been 
able to gather the views of his hon. 
Friends, they were favourable to this 
Bill, and though he thought his hon. 
Friend was to be commended for his 
vigilance in watching these Bills, he 
would be glad if he would confine his 
vigilance to Bills that took money from 
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Ireland rather than to Bills which 
brought money to Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY thought they 
ought to have some explanation of the 
objects of the Bill. 

*Mr. HANBURY said that, as he 
had already explained when he intro- 
duced the Bill, it was one which was 
brought in by the late Government. 
The Boyne Navigation was divided into 
two parts. The upper portion extending 
for about five miles was under the control 
of the River Boyne Company, and the 
lower portion of about 12 miles was in 
the hands of the Board of Works. 
Neither of these portions paid. The 
Boyne River Company just kept its 
head above water, but the Board of 
Works had been out of pocket between 
£100 and £200 a year for years. The 
Boyne River Company wanted to close 
their portion of the river, and the Board 
of Works, if they had regarded the mat- 
ter from the pecuniary point of view 
alone, would not have been indisposed 
to close their portion also, as they were 
losing money by it. But it was con- 
sidered unfair to the trade of the dis- 
trict that this should be done. An 
effort was accordingly made by a new 
company to find £5,000 on condition 
that the Government would find £3,000 
in order to put the works into a 
thorough state of repair. An agree- 
ment was made by the late Government 
to that effect and this Bill was really to 
carry out that object and to transfer the 
undertaking to the new company. 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the question 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time but, —— 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) objecting, its further consideration 
was deferred. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 
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KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT 
ROOMS (HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th February], 
‘That Mr. James Bailey be a Member 
of the Select Committee.’’—(Sir William 
Walrond). 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER put the question 
that ‘‘ Mr. Broadhurst be a Member of 
the Committee.’’ 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) intimated 
that he had an Amendment to propose. 
In the recent short Session this Com- 
mittee could not be appointed, because 
there was no Welsh Member upon it, 
and for some time they had to wait 
until the two Whips could agree. This 
Committee should be in a different posi- 
tion from any other Committee in 
that they should have experts, and 
Parties and nationalities should not be 
specially represented upon it. He sug- 
gested that the Government should take 
a couple of Gentlemen who were experts. 
There was one on the opposite side and 
one on that side of the House. If they 
had a big Committee divided into sub- 
Committees, when'a complaint was made 
it was difficult to find the Members of 
these sub-Committees. The Gentlemen of 
the Press, for whom the Committee used 
to cater, got dissatisfied, and were now 
catered for more reasonably and effi- 
ciently by the Army and Navy Stores. 
A small Committee of experts such as 
he suggested would do the work much 
more efficiently and economically. If 
this were not done they would have to 
go back to the system of catering by a 
contractor. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Gentleman object to the name ? 

Dr. CLARK: To all the names 
‘except Mr. Curran and Lord Stanley. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBer.aln, 
Birmingham, W.): The hon. Member 
has appealed to the Government. I 
must be understood as not venturing to 
speak for my colleagues, and to speak 
only as a Private Member.  [‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’] The hon. Member has argued 
the matter on the ground of economy, 
but I cannot follow him in that argu- 
ment. It is on behalf of Members who 
have to dine here, and not on behalf of 
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the public funds, that I would support 


what he has said. The hon. Member 
has suggested that in appointing a large » 
Committee as we have hitherto done, we 
ought to have regard to Parties and 
nationalities. I can conceive that 
nationalities may desire to be repre- 
sented in regard to their special dishes; 
but even preference of this kind, for 
which I have the highest respect, may 
be secured by proxy. It is hardly 
necessary that a large contingent of 
Scotchmen should be appointed in order 
that the menu may contain such items 
as cockaleekie and Scotch woodcock. 
[Laughter, and several Members, 
‘‘Haggis !’’] We are all ready to 
accept as parts of our ordinary fare, 
Welsh rabbit and Irish stew. Al- 
though I have sympathy with the sug- 
gestion that nationalities shall be repre- 
sented, I believe a better way can be 
found of securing the object aimed at; 
and I cannot see any need for the repre- 
sentation of Parties. I never heard of a 
Conservative as opposed to a Liberal or 
a Radical dish. [SeveRaAL MEMBERS: 
‘‘Turtle !’?] Surely turtle is above 
Party. Although a strong partisan, I 
could never. accept or reject a dish on 
the ground that it was originally sug- 
gested by a different Party from that to 
which I belong. In my opinion, the 
interests of Members who are compelled 
to dine here frequently will be best 
served by a small Committee, and the 
House will recollect we have an old 
adage which says, ‘‘Too many cooks | 
spoil the broth.’’ [Laughter and cheers. | 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Let me re- 
mind the House of a sound Constitu- 
tional practice, as distinct from the 
revolutionary doctrine just propounded, 
and it is that all Committees shall be 
largely representative. The idea of so 
small a body as three, with two for a 
quorum, on so important a subject as 
this, seems to me to be a departure from 
immemorial practice and Constitutional 
usage. From a national point of view I 
am tolerably neutral, because by birth 
I am an Englishman, my sympathies are 
largely Irish, and I have the honour to 
represent a Scotch constituency; there- 
fore I am neutral, although not indiffe- 
rent to national dishes; I think they are 
all good, but for my part I prefer French. 
[Great laughter.| Seriously, it is a new 
departure to commit the business to so 
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small a Committee, even although they 
are experts, as is proposed by my hon. 
Friend; and I do not know how far their 
expertness has been acquired in fields 
which would recommend the results to 
the sympathies of this House. However 
that may be, I think the House had 
better follow usage, and accept the 
Motion as it stands on the Paper. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR wished to call 
attention to the somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion occupied by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham. The Motion was 
made by the Chief Whip of the Govern- 
ment, and presumably, therefore, on 
their behalf; and yet the Colonial Secre- 
tary supported the rejection of it. Again, 
the Committee proposed included a 
number of Gentlemen who for some time 
had discharged the duties to the satis- 
faction of the House; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, who never dined at the 
House, would dispense with their services ; 
without any notice, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked the House to dismiss them 
from their position. This was unfair and 
disrespectful. One of the most import- 
ant functions of the Committee was to 
taste the various brands of wine that 
were submitted for approval, and it was 
unfair to ask that three gentlemen should 
have to discharge such onerous duties. 
He would stand by the Government 
against the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the Colonial Secretary had discussed the 
matter from all points of the compass 
except one, and there was one dish he 
had not mentioned, which was supréme 
ala Kriiger. (Laughter. | 

Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. R. F. Cavendish, 
Mr. Thomas Curran, Mr. Fellowes, 
General Goldsworthy, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Llewellyn, 
Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Macdona, Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan, and Lord Stanley, nomi- 
nated other Members of the Committee. 


Business of 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Seventeen Members. 


Ordered, That Mr. Cochrane and Mr. 
William Redmond be added to the Com- 
mittee.—(Sir William Walrond.) 


{COMMONS} 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till Tuesday 


next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

As amended, considered ; Bill read 3°, 

and passed. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. ° 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL, 


Committee deferred from Monday next 
till Tuesday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: After the statement of the hon, 
Member for East Mayo that he desires 
to discuss the Naval Works Bill, I think 
it would be for the convenience of the 
House that I should not put that Bill 
down first on Monday. I shall, there- 
fore, put it lower down. We shall put 
first the reference of the Light Railways 
Bill to the Grand Committee, the 
Military Manceuvres Bill next, and then 
proceed with the Debate that has been 
going on to-night. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock, till Monday next, 





Mr. John Morley, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 9th March 1896. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow (Lord Herschell); and Standing 
Orders Nos. XXXTX. and XLV. to 
he considered in order to their being 
dispensed with.—{ No. 25. ] 


BURGLARY BILL [n.2.] 


A Bill to provide for the trial of 
burglaries by Courts of Quarter Sessions 
—was presented by the Lord Chancellor; 
read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* on Thursday next.—[No. 27.] 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [n.1.] 

A Bill to extend the time for the re- 
payment of loans granted by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to incumbents of bene- 
fices ; was presented by the Lord Bishop 
of London ; read 1*; to be printed; and 
to be read 2* on Tuesday the 17th 
instant.—[No. 28.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [x.1.] 


Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for Thursday next) put off to 
Tuesday the 17th instant. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION 
BILL [u.1.] 


Read 2* (according to Order); and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
In reply to Lord TwrEpmoutH, 


*THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) said, he had no objection 
to deferring the Second Reading of this 
Bill until Tuesday in next week. 


VOL, XXXVIII. [rourrn SERIES. | 
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INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


*THE Eart or DENBIGH, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, 
that it was promoted on behalf of the 
London County Council; and, before 
dealing with the particulars of the Bill, 
he thought it would be well to direct 
their Lordships’ attention to the legisla- 
tion both accomplished and attempted 
in this matter. In consequence of the 
terrible evils disclosed in connection 
with baby farming, the Act (principal 
Act) passed in 1872 made it illegal for 
any person to retain or receive more 
than one infant of under 12 months for 
hire or reward except in a house duly 
registered and approved. Such houses 
were then liable to inspection by the 
local authorities. Every death had to be 
reported to the Coroner, and there were 
in the Act provisions as to penalties and 
minor details. As the result of the 
working of the Act, it was found pos- 
sible to evade it and render it practi- 
cally useless. A Bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons in 1890 
by the Home Office, when presided over 
by Lord Llandaff, and that Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, which 


introduced various Amendments, in- 
cluding one affording facilities for 


further evasion. The Bill was dropped 
and proceeded no further. The present 
Bill was identical with Lord Onslow’s, 
the Second Reading of which was pre- 
vented by the Dissolution last year; and 
the noble Lord then pointed out that, 
owing to the action of the inspectors, 
working for some years first under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
latterly under the London County 
Council, it had been shown that 
those engaged in this often abomin- 
able traffic fully availed themselves 
of the fact that the “Act did not 
apply to those keeping one child of 
less than 12 months, or any number of 
greater age. Consequently, the Act 
only reached a small proportion—about 
5 per cent. or 10 per cent.—of children 
who, in the words of the Act, are taken 
in for hire or reward ; for example, only 
38 houses were registered in London in 
1894 to 1895, and these contained 121 
infants under oneyear. Consequently, the 
Act during that year was operative onlyin 
providing for that small quantity of 
children in London; and as soon as 


Q 
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these came above one year of age they 
ceased to be under the supervision and 
protection provided by the Act. Here 
was a summarised extract from the 
Report of the Inspectors :— 


“We beg to submit the following facts 
relating to cases affecting infants kept for hire 
or reward, and traffic carried on by persons 
under the pretence of adoption, and also Sta- 
tistics from 1st April 1889 to lst April 1895. 

“4,127 cases investigated. 

‘2,372 children, under 5 years, kept at un- 
registered houses, to whom Act did not apply, 
except in 100 cases where Act was infringed. 

“ Of these, 323 died, and 253 of these were 
under one year. 

“135 inquests held. 

“30 deaths accelerated by improper feeding 
and surroundings. 

‘In 5 cases nurses committed for man- 
slaughter or wilful neglect. 


3 of these convicted, and 2 more summarily 
convicted. 


“1889-1895 :— 

** 189 houses registered. 

“ 836 infants received. 

‘107 deaths. 

“6 inquests held, and only 1 unsatisfactory 
verdict. 


“The deaths were more frequent at unregis- 
tered houses, and the necessity for holding 
inquests more frequent, and verdicts more 
unsatisfactory. 


“ Also, whilst at registered houses every death 
had to be notified to the coroner, at unregistered 
houses there was no such obligation; conse- 
quently, probably, there were many bad cases 
which never came under the coroner’s notice 
at all. 


“Coroners’ Juries and Juries at Sessions 
often added riders as to necessity of amending 
the Act.” 


Their Lordships would see the truth of 
what was said re the inadequacy of the 
Act, and he urged that if the law was 
not to remain a dead-letter as now, it 
was most necessary to extend its scope 
so as to include all up to, say, five years 
of age. Clauses 3 and 4 were for the 
purpose of assisting inspectors to trace 
persons engaged in the traffic, and to 
follow children after removal from regis- 
tered houses. What often happened was 
this. Some individual took charge of a 
child from the parent or other person, 
and received a lump sum down, some- 
times £150. This person then arranged 
for its adoption by another, and _pro- 
mised monthly payment. The child was 


Earl of Denbigh. 
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handed over, and, perhaps, a first pay- 
ment was made; but the payments 
ceased, the intermediary vanished, and 
no trace was left. The person who 
undertook the chargeof thechild, and who 
was sometimes honest and respectable, 
but often much the reverse, was left 
with alternatives of bringing up the child 
for nothing, or handing it over to the 
parish, or making away with it by some 
process of starvation or improper treat- 
ment. These clauses were drafted to 
put a stop to this practice, as to which 
investigations of inspectors have brought 
out startling facts; 24 children traced 
to one person, 34 to another, 30 to 
another, and so on, for so-called adoption, 
for which considerable sums were paid 
down, and all children passed on as 
described. Clause 6 was for the pur- 
pose of giving additional powers to the 
inspectors, at present much hampered by 
refusals to afford admission to houses 
where children were believed to be kept, 
and to remove some of the difficulties 
now experienced in proving offences 
against the existing Act. He thought 
that, possibly, objections would be raised 
on this clause, on the ground of giving 
power of inspection contrary to the 
general practice. He had, therefore, no 
objection to limiting the powers of in- 
specting unregistered houses to cases 
where a Justice’s warrant had been pre- 
viously obtained, as was now the case 
under the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act. Anotherobjection had been 
raised, in that it might interfere with the 
good work done by the Foundling Hos- 
pital, the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund, &c. There was no intention or 
desire on the part of any interested in this 
Bill to go beyond legislation necessary to 
stop the acknowledged iniquities of baby- 
farming. He was prepared withanamend- 
ment which, if introduced in Committee, 
would effectually protect the work done 
by recognised and well-managed institu- 
tions, and exempt them fromthe Act, even 
though the Bill, if it became law, might 
exercise a wholesome supervision over 
places which masqueraded as charitable 
institutions, but really were carried on 
for purposes of private gain, and in a 
manner not always satisfactory. He 
had dealt with all the main features of 
this Bill, and he would only remind the 
House that this subject, though it did 
not excite much public interest, and 
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was not one which was widely known, 
was, nevertheless, in the cause of 
humanity, deserving of sympathy. 
The lot in life of most of these un- 
fortunate children was, through no fault 
of their own, bad enough without the 
neglect and ill-treatment from which this 
Bill sought to save them. The evils 
attending this traffic were, unfortu- 
nately, not too widely known, and if 
only the law, so far as it went, was 
administered in our large towns and 
country districts in the admirable man- 
ner which prevailed in London, many of 
these evils would be greatly mitigated. 
He trusted that this Bill might become 
law this Session, and mindful therefore 
of their Lordships’ sympathy with suf- 
fering children in the past, and confi- 
dent of their present sympathy with 
children who were destined to grow up 
not knowing the meaning of parental 
care, he begged to move the Second 
Xeading of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

THe PRIME MINISTER (Tue 
MaRQUESS OF Satispury): I am sure 


that no one in this House will be! 


inclined to object to the noble Lord’s 


. Motion for the Second Reading of this 


Bill, but I may say that the details of 
the Measure will deserve the most care- 
ful attention of your Lordships. In 
sanctioning the Second Reading of the 
Bill we must not be taken to assent to 
all its clauses. A desire to see that the 
clauses of the Measure are framed in 
conformity with the spirit that has 
hitherto governed public legislation on 
this subject, with the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and with the rights of persons who 
are acting in perfect innocence, will, 
doubtless, induce your Lordships to 
examine the Second and Sixth Clauses 
of the Measure with considerable care. 
I fear that the provisions contained in 
the Second Clause might have a very 
injurious and oppressive effect, and, 
though they might save some children 
from ill-treatment, they might on the 
other hand prevent other children from 
being succoured by those who might be 
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inclined to prevent them from perishing 
from want. As far as I understand the 
Measure, even hospitals, unless regis- 
tered, might be exposed to penalties 
under the provisions of Clause 2, I 
believe that it is common in this country 
for those who have no families to adopt 
or to receive a child from those who 
have large families gratuitously or for a 
small charge, and under the provisions 
of this Bill such persons would have to 
be registered and their homes inspected, 
But people do not like being registered 
or to have their homes inspected by a 
Government official by day or night, and 
the result would be that such people 
would not receive or adopt children 
under the circumstances, and many 
beneficent transactions would thus be 
prevented. I merely enter this caveat 
lest it should be understood that the 
Government will support all the clauses 
of this Bill. I shall, however, be glad 
to support the Second Reading of the 
Bill, that certainly contains much that 
is good, on the understanding that cer- 
tain of its clauses will have to be modi- 
fied in Committee. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, that 
when the Amendments he should pro- 
pose were seen it would be found that 
hospitals and other similar institutions 
would be fully protected. 

Tae Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hauspury) thought that any objections 
to the details of the Measure had better 
be deferred until the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. 


Bill read 2°, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

THE Marquess oF HUNTLY asked 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether, on the 12th of February 
last, it was reported to the Fishery 
Board that the trawler Dania, E. 46, 
belonging to the Steam Trawling Com- 
pany Dan, of Copenhagen, was fishing 
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with beam trawl in the Moray Firth ; 
whether since that date other vessels 
belonging to foreign nations had been 
reported also fishing there ; and whether, 
while prosecutions were being conducted 
by the Crown against British fishermen 
for pursuing their calling, any steps were 
being or could be taken against foreign 
fishermen in the same place ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR said, _ that his 
reply to the noble Marquess’s first Ques- 
tion was in the affirmative. The report 
was made in a registered letter dated 
the 12th of February by a Trawl Owners’ 
Association to the Scotch Fishery Board, 
by whom it was received on the 13th of 
that month. He had great doubt, how- 
ever, from the reports received from 
the gunboats in the Moray Firth, 
whether the Dania had actually been 
fishing at that time. On the 14th, 
however, she was seen fishing within the 
Firth, but the significance of the act 
was somewhat discounted by the fact 
that at that time the decision of 
the second division of the Court of 
Session-—which had since been reversed 
—was that the fishing in the Moray 
Firth was open to all vessels. It 
certainly appeared rather strange to 
him that the secretary of the Trawl 
Owners’ Association should know so 
much ahout the matter. His reply to 
the second Question was in the negative. 
He did not think that the third Question 
of the noble Lord was a judicious one, 
and it would be still more injudicious 
for him to answer it. The Question was 
a hypothetical one, and he did not feel 
himself at liberty to give a definite an- 
swer with regard to what might be done 
in the event of certain things occurring 
which had not actually taken place. In 
the event of such things occurring, it 
would then become the duty of the au- 
thorities to consider and to make known 
what course of procedure they would 


adopt. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [u.1.}. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, till 
to-morrow, a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


Marquess of Huntly. 


{COMMONS! 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 9th March 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 

On the Order for the adjourned 
Debate on Instruction to Committee 
(6th March), 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
said, he rose to a point of Order. He 
desired Mr. Speaker’s decision as to 
whether he could move the Instruction 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No. The Rule is 
strict, that the Instruction must be 
moved by the hon. Member in whose 
name it stands. ' 





CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

Resolution of the House of the 21st 
day of February relative to Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills, and the Message from the Lords of 
the 28th day of February signifying 
their concurrence in the said Resolution, 
read ; 


Ordered, That the following Bills be 
committed to a Select Committee of five 
Members, to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, to be joined with a 
Committee of the Lords :— 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
Provisional Order(StrabaneCanal) 


Bill. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (Caledonian and Crinan 


Canals) Bill. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (River Ouse) (Beds and 
Hunts, &c.) Bill. 


Ordered, that all Petitions in favour of 
or against the Bills or Orders scheduled 
thereto presented five clear days before 
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the meeting of the Committee be referred 
to the Committee ; that the Petitioners | 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard in favour 
of or against the Bills, and Counsel | 
heard in support of the Bills. | 
| 


Mercantile 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to) 
the Lords to acquaint their Lordships | 
that the said Bills have been committed | 
to five Members of this House, to be) 
joined with a Committee of the Lords, | 
and to request that their Lordships will | 
be pleased to appoint an equal number 
of Lords to be joined with the Members 
of this House.—/( President of the Board 
of Trade.) 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES.) 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the Treasury to make advances, under 
any Act of the present Session, to favili- 
tate the construction of Light Railways 
in Great Britain, and for that purpose 
to borrow from the National Debt Com- 
missioners the sums that may be required, 
such sums to be repaid out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund ; and also of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of the salary, | 
remuneration, and expenses of the Light | 
Railway Commissioners, and the expenses | 
of the Board of Trade under the said | 
Act (Queen’s Recommendation signified), | 
to-morrow.—(L’resident of the Board of | 
Agriculture.) 





| 
QUESTIONS. 


BADEN TARBET; PIER, ROSS-SHIRE, 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro-' 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
in view of the fact that the Baden Tarbet | 
Pier, Ross-shire, has been completed for | 
six months, will he state the cause of the | 
delay in granting a certificate for the | 
pier ? 


*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE 
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of the County Council, whose duty it is 
to apply for the certificate. I am 
informed that the Piers Committee is 
to meet this week to take the necessary 
steps. 


ACCIDENT TO A WORKER. 

Sir WILLIAM DUNN (Paisley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department—(1) whether his 
attention has been called to an accident 
which occurred on the 14th July last, 
whereby a lad of 16 years of age, named 
George Wylie, in the service of Messrs. 
Lobintz and Company, Renfrew, lost his 
life by falling from a loose gangway ; 
(2) whether Wylie, who had only been 
a few days in the service, was working 
overtime, contrary to the provisions of 
the Factory Acts; and (3) whether any 
action is proposed to be taken by the 
Department in regard to the alleged 
contravention of the Statutes ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuite Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The answer to the first two 
paragraphs of the Question is in the 
affirmative. Wylie gave his age to the 
foreman of the works as 18, and it was 
owing to this misrepresentation—sup- 
ported as it was by the lad’s appearance— 
that he was employed overtime. Special 
inquiry was made into the case by the 
Inspector at the time, who did not think 
it one where the employer was to blame, 
and therefore did not prosecute. In any 
case, proceedings could not now be taken 
after the lapse of more than six months. 


MERCANTILE MARINE, 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
whether a Return for 1895, showing the 
classification of persons employed in the 
mercantile marine, similar to that for 
1891, put in by Mr. Howell of the 
Board of Trade before Sir Edward 
Reed’s Committee, could be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, Croy- 


(Sir| don): The return for 1891, referred to 





CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St.|by the right hon. Baronet, was taken 
Andrew’s Universities): The delay has|from some tables which were compiled 
been on the part of the Piers Committee | by the Registrar General of Shipping 
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and Seamen, and printed for the use of 
the Department in 1893. I have already 
decided to have a similar return pre- 
pared this year, and I see no objection 
to its being laid upon the Table. The 
information has, however, to be ex- 
tracted from the log and list of each 
vessel, and a very considerable period 
must therefore elapse before the Return 
can be completed. 


BISHOP MONKTON CHURCHYARD 
(YORKSHIRE). 

Mr. T. WAYMAN (York, W.R., 
Elland): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for the Holmfirth Division of the West 
Riding of York, Mr. Henry J. Witson, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether he is 
aware that at the recent burial, with a 
Nonconformist service, of Mr. William 
Simpson, in the churchyard of Bishop 
Monkton, near Ripon, the sexton was 
not in attendance, and the main entrance 
was closed against the funeral party, 
which had to enter by a side gate which 
is but rarely used ; and, whether he can 
take steps to prevent a repetition of 
such an occurrence ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have made inquiry and am informed 
that the sexton properly fulfilled the 
duties which were required of him— 
namely, to dig the grave, and to be 
ready to fill it in at the close of the 
service. I am also told that it was the 
main entrance, and not a side gate, 
which was used on the occasion of Mr. 
Simpson’s funeral; and that the main 
entrance leads directly into the burial- 
ground, while the entrance by the side 
gate, though more commonly used as 
leading to the church door, was not 
needed on this occasion, when no service 
was held in the church. I have no 
authority to interfere in the matter. 


DOCKYARD WORKMEN. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether means will be found to 
meet some of the grievances in the 
coming financial year of which the Dock- 
yard workmen have complained in their 
recent annual petitions; and, if so, 
which of the grievances complained of 
do the Admiralty propose to redress ? 


President of the Board of Trade. 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): As announted in 
the First Lord’s statement explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1896-7, “ cer- 
tain grievances of which the Dockyard 
workmen had complained in their recent 
annual petitions have been under con- 
sideration, and it is hoped that means 
will be found to meet some of them in 
the coming financial year.” <A state- 
ment will be made on the subject when 
a decision has been come to, but other 
Departments as well as the Admiralty 
have to be consulted in the matter. 


PORTAVOGIE FISHERMEN (COUNTY 
DOWN). 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether the application of the fishermen 
of Portavogie, county Down (which 
place he visited on the 2nd November 
last), has been considered by the Trea- 
sury and the Irish Office, and with 
which of these Departments the matter 
now rests; and, whether the officer of 
the Irish Board of Works has made any 
report on the subject, or furnished any 
plans or estimates ; and, if so, whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury will 
permit them to be inspected ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston) : 
No communication on this subject has 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Irish Office, and, therefore, no inspection 
or report has been made by the Board 
of Works. It is not for the Treasury 
to initiate expenditure in such cases, 
but I will consult my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
as to whether any, and if so what, steps 
should be taken in the matter. I may 
remind my hon. and gallant Friend that, 
so far as I am aware, he has not fur- 
nished the Government with any memo- 
rial from the locality showing how it is 
proposed to provide for whatever ex- 
penditure is suggested, though he has 
already brought before me the claim 
which the enterprise and rapidly-increas- 
ing number of fishermen at Portavogie 
give for favourable consideration, should 
funds be available. 
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FOREIGN MEAT. 

*Mr. C.J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether he will take 
steps, by legislation or otherwise, to 
compel the seller of foreign meat to ex- 
pose in a conspicuous place a notice to 
the effect that he is a dealer in such 
foreign meat ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): Legis- 
lation would be necessary to give effect 
to the proposal of the Hon. Member, and, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether this had not a 
serious effect on the sanitary condition 
of Portarlington, owing to the non- 
drainage of the Barrow ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR had not 
seen that stated. 


4 


CUSTOM HOUSE (DUBLIN). 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that the Secretary of Public Works 





has issued a notice forbidding the use of 


inasmuch as a Bill on the subject now | the steps of the Custom House for meet- 


occupies a favourable place on the Paper, | ings ; 


and whether it is intended to inter- 


it would be more convenient that the | fere with the right of public meeting so 


views of the Government respecting it 
should be explained when the Bill comes 
forward for discussion. 


BARROW DRAINAGE (IRELAND). 
*Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 


| long exercised at that place by the citizens 
of Dublin ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The use of the 
|Custom House steps for meetings 
causes serious inconvenience to the 
/public service. It is difficult for 








Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant persons requiring to enter or leave the 
of Ireland, whether he has come to any | premises to do so during the meetings, 
decision on the question of the drainage | or for the watchmen and police effectually 





of the River Barrow, Ireland ; and 
whether there is in existence a complete | 
survey of the lands that would be) 
affected by the proposed drainage | 
scheme ; and, if not, if he will take 
steps to have the necessary survey and | 
Report prepared 4 


to safeguard the Custom House, and 
| damage. has been done to the building. 
It has, therefore, become necessary to 
prohibit the holding of meetings on these 
steps, but there is no intention of inter- 
fering with any right of public meeting 
li in the open space adjoining. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- | 


LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : 
final decision with regard to the drain- 


age of the river Barrow, but the inquiries | 


‘T have made point to the conclusion that 
it is very doubtful whether the outlay 
involved would be sufficiently remunera- 
tive to make it worth while to under-| 
take the work. Complete Papers and | 
plans in connection with the drainage | 


scheme exist at the Office of Public | 


Works. 

*Mr. ENGLEDOW asked whether the 
right hon. 
necessary legal notices served on the local 
landlords and tenants, and the necessary 
notices inserted in the local papers before 


November next, so that if it were decided | 
to proceed with this.important work next | 


year, the necessary legal preliminaries | 
would have been undertaken. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid that cannot be done. If I were 


to do so I might raise hopes I would not | 
be able to fulfil. 


I have not arrived at any | 


Gentleman would have the | 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
mounted acting sergeants and sergeants 
are compulsorily transferred to the 
Infantry force after 30 years’ service, 
| while head constables and constables are 
‘allowed to remain to complete the term 
which entitles them to full pension ; (2) 
whether the want of knowledge of 
Infantry duty compels the men so trans- 
ferred to retire at an earlier period than 
they would be obliged to had they been 
allowed to remain in the mounted force ; 
and (3) whether, if such a grievance 
exists, he can see his way to have it 
remedied ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
|the fact that mounted sergeants and 
acting sergeants are compulsorily trans- 
ferred to the Infantry force when they 
have completed 30 years’ service, and 
though the rule does not, at present, 
| include mounted head constables, of 
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whom there are three, yet it will also|lishment of any Department ; and, if 
be applied to them should they remain|so, whether they are to be granted 
so long in the force. The Inspector- | certificates by the Civil Service Com- 
General thinks it not unlikely that the| mission, and under what Order in 
effect of the rule may be as stated in the | Council they are to be promoted ? 

second paragraph, though it is to be} Mr. HANBURY: Personal allow- 
borne in mind that all men on attaining | ances for clerical assistance in the various 
30 years’ service are eligible for full|departments are made to provide for 
pension, and the maintenance of the rule} work likely to vary in quantity from 
is considered by him to be necessary to! time to time, and the number of such 
ensure the efficiency of the mounted | persons is therefore continually changing. 


force. I cannot give the information asked for, 
; Persons so employed are occasionally ad- 
ELECTION PETITION TRIALS. mitted to the establishment with certifi- 


Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, | cates issued by the Civil Service Com- 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for | missioners under Clause 7 of the Order 
East St. Pancras, Mr. R. G. Wesster, I | in’Council of June 4, 1870, but such ad- 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the | missions are only possible in the special 
Home Department, (1) whether he is in a| circumstances stated in the Order. I 
position to inform the House the number | am not aware of any proposal before the 
of days the Judges have been withdrawn Treasury for placing such clerks on the 
from their ordinary duties during the | establishment. 
past six months to try election petitions ; 
and (2) if, from this or other causes, the | METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
ordinary administration of justice, has” C.prary NORTON : I beg to ask the 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
I am not aware of the exact number of | ™°"% whether he can state what clothing 


days the Judges have been engaged in | allowances at present exist in the Metro- 


the trial of election petitions, but j | Politan Police Force, and to what pro- 


suggest to the hon. Member that when | portion: of = constables of : “y entire 
all the petitions have been disposed of i MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 


he should move for an address for return Sis cade dali ott , il 
of the number of days they have occupied. | ~"° OMY CoUmNng al owance Is an allow- 
ance for plain clothes; the duties in 


The hon. Member’s reference to the saltiak Uf abc kt scais ‘eee e 
j ! ° ; aden rey ade ‘ese ver 
ordinary duties of the Judges is some- | "SR°S’ © abprtst hr 3 
’ various. The number of men receiving 


what misleading ; the trial of election |. : shee) = 
np agentes. Elipe ) 43... |it varies from day to day, but one in 17 


petitions is a part of their ordinary duties, rogers th blog ti 
an addition of three having been made to | iad ee ee ee eee 


their number many years ago to meet | : ’ 
the requirements of these petitions. The | ARMY CLOTHING. 

answer to the second paragraph of the| Caprain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
question is that there has undoubtedly | Under Secretary of State for War, 
been some interference with the ordinary | whether he can state the proportionate 
course of the administration of justice ;| quantity of shirting material supplied to 
it became necessary to appoint Commis-|all the Home garrisons by the Army 
sioners for some of the Assizes to prevent | Clothing Department during the last 
the arrears which would have arisen if| three years; and, whether this is the 
more Judges had been withdrawn from total quantity of material annually 








the Courts in London. given out; and, if not, to whom the 
'difference has been given; what that 
CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS. | difference is ; and, what are the prices 


Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): | paid for making up? 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-| Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 110 
sury, how many clerks are paid out of tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
the Votes for clerical assistance in the | WiLLIAMs, Birmingham, 8.): The pro- 
various departments ; and, whether it| portion of shirting material supplied 
is intended to place any of the clerks | from the Army Clothing Department to 
_so employed on the permanent sient) ‘ox Home garrisons during the last 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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three years has averaged 96 per cent. 
of the whole issue. The balance has 
been given to the Alford Needlework 
Association and to the Spitalfields Shirt 
and Clothing Factory. The prices paid 
for making up are 84d. for ordinary 
shirts and 74d. for hospital shirts. 


Pattern and 


SEA CARRIAGE OF MAILS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General (1), whether the contracts 
for the sea conveyance of mails to India, 
the East, Australia, West Indies, Canada, 
and South Africa, are made irrespective 
of weight, no more being charged for 
any additional quantity of letters ; (2) 
whether he has been informed that the 
requirement fixing half an ounce as the 
limit of weight in a letter to be carried 
for 2}d. to the countries included in the 
Postal Union necessitates the use of 
flimsy paper, inconvenient in use, with- 
out corresponding gain to the Depart- 
partment ; (3) whether the United States 
and Canada long ago entered into a 
“restricted Union” (under the authority 
of the Postal Union Convention), by 
which the minimum rate of postage 
covers the transmission of a letter weigh- 
ing one ounce from one to the other of 
those two countries ; and, (4) whether 
he will take the necessary steps for rais- 
ing the weight of a letter to India, the 
East, Australia, the West Indies, Canada, 
and South Africa, from half an ounce to 
one ounce for the present minimum rate 
of postage ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The facts are not 
exactly such as the hon. Member sup- 
poses. The Postmaster General has at 
present contracts with shipping com- 
panies for the sea carriage of mails to 
and from India, Australia, the East, and 
the West Indies, irrespective of weight ; 
but he has no contracts for mails to 
Canada and South Africa, and pays the 
Colonial Governments by weight —a 
jd. on an average for each letter in one 
case and 1}d. in the other. The hon. 
Member is also aware that for the con- 
veyance of mails for India, Australia, 
and the East across Europe the payment 
is by weight. The answer to the second 
paragraph is No. On the contrary, a 
longer letter than most people now care 
to write or read can be written on ex- 
cellent paper and enclosed in an envelope 
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of excellent quality without exceeding 
half-an-ounce in weight. The United 
States and Canada have arranged that 
the domestic letter-rate of each country 
shall apply to a letter for the other. The 
effect is that from Canada to the States 
an ounce letter costs three cents, from 
the States to Canada two. There is no 
demand for an increased weight, and no 
intention of raising it. 


Sample Post. 


REGISTRATION OF LETTERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that, owing to the 
imposition of a registration fee of 2d., 
immense numbers of letters containing 
postal orders, and other valuable docu- 
ments are posted unregistered, to the 
injury of the postal revenue, and that 
this factetemptsithe dishonestly inclined 
to the commission of theft; whether a 
clerk requires more than 15 seconds to 
register a letter, and whether the subse- 
quent dealings with it necessitates the 
exaction of treble the ordinary postage ; 
and whether he will recommend the im- 
position of a uniform registration fee 
of 1d. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is unable to say what number of 
letters containing postal orders, cheques, 
and other valuable documents are posted 
unregistered, but whatever advantage 
might arise in the shape of greater 
security to a larger number of letters 
from a reduction of the registration fee, 
the postal revenue would certainly suffer, 
as the present fee of 2d. is believed to be 
not more than sufficient to cover the 
extra cost and risk incurred in dealing 
with registered letters. As to the time 
occupied in the treatment of such letters, 
it must be borne in mind that it is not 
only at the office of origin and at the 
place of delivery that special care and 
attention are required, but that a hand- 
to-hand check is maintained at every 
stage through the whole course of post. 
The Postmaster General is not prepared 
to recommend the reduction of the fee 
to ld. 


PATTERN AND SAMPLE POST. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
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-(1) whether he is aware that the circula- 
tion of small patterns or samples of light 
materials, such as paper, linen, and other 
stuffs, is much hampered, to the detri- 
ment of postal revenue, by the fact that 
the minimum postage for patterns and 
samples is ld. for four ounces; and (2) 
whether he can see his way to assimilate 
the pattern rate with the book post rate 
by prescribing a minimum pattern rate 
of $d. for two ounces ? 

Mr. HANBURY: As regards the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
I have to state that few complaints are 
received of trade being hampered by the 
want of a lower rate than ld. per four 
ounces for patterns and samples sent by 
post. The question was fully considered 
at the time of the restoration of the 
sample post, and has been reconsidered 
on various occasions since, but it has 
always been held that a lower minimum 
rate than 1d. would not be remunerative. 
The Postmaster General regrets there- 
fore that he cannot see his way to assent 
to a 3d. rate for patterns and samples. 


WESTPORT HARBOUR COMMIS- 
SIONERS (COUNTY MAYO). 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 


W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | 


Treasury, whether he is aware that the 


Harbour Commissioners of Westport, | 


county Mayo, are at present paying 4 
per cent. on a loan obtained through the 
Board of Works for the improvement of 
the harbour ; and whether, considering 
the present low rate of money, he will 
take steps to have the rate of interest 
on this loan reduced to a lower rate 1 

Mr. HANBURY: The Westport 
Harbour Board have had two loans, 
both of £3,000, at 4 per cent. The first 
was made in 1882 at 5 per cent., subse- 
quently reduced to 4 per cent., and the 
second in 1894. 4 per cent. is the 
lowest rate of interest which can be 
allowed for such loans in the absence of 
special legislation, and, as the Local 
Loans Fund is at present constituted, 
any reduction in the present rate of 
interest would seriously endanger its 
solvency. 


PRESTON CORPORATION. 
Mr. CHARLES MORLEY (Breck- 
nock): I beg to ask the President of the 
_Local Government Board, whether the 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. : 
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Corporation of Preston is the only public 
authority in England that has spent no 
part of the grants from the Customs and 
Excise Duties under the Local Taxation 
Act, 1890, upon technical or higher 
education ; whether he is aware that 
this Corporation allowed the grants to 
accumulate until last year, when it 
diverted over £6,000 to the Borough 
Fund Account in relief of local rates ; 
and whether any special circumstances 
exist in Preston to render the application 
of the money to higher education in- 
expedient ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
facts appear to be as stated in the Ques- 
tion. I have communicated with the 
Town Council, and am informed that 
they have applied the moneys received 
from the Customs and Excise Duties 
Grants in relief of the Borough Rate 
under special circumstances-—these cir- 
cumstances being that they have, at a 
cost of about £16,000, given a site for a 
technical school now in course of erec- 
tion. 





BALLYTRAIN POLLING DISTRICT 
(SOUTH MONAGHAN). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
whether the police station of Shantonagh 
|and the police hut at Dromod are in the 
| polling district of Ballytrain, South 
Monaghan ; and if he is aware how many 
|magistrates are resident in the polling 
| district of Ballytrain and what are their 
| religions ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Constabulary that the 
| police station of Shantonagh is in the 
polling district of Ballytrain ; that the 
‘hut at Dromod is in the polling district 
'of Rockcorry ; and that there are two 
| Magistrates resident in the polling dis- 
|trict of Ballytrain, both of whom are 
| Protestants. 


} 


TELEGRAPH EXTENSIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
|tary to the Treasury, as representing 
| the Postmaster General, whether in view 
|of the fact that the sum of £25,000 was 


| placed at the disposal of the Postmaster 
‘ 
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General for the establishment of telegraph 
offices in the United Kingdom for the 
year 1894-5, and that out of this sum 
only £1,662 was devoted to the estab- 
lishment of telegraph offiees in the six 
Highland Counties of Inverness, Argyll- 
shire, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Caithness, and Orkney and Shetland, he 
will consider the advisability of expend- 
ing on telegraph extensions in the High- 
lands a larger proportion of the money 
to be allocated to the Postmaster General 
this year ? 

Mr. HANBURY: If the Vote for 
Telegraph Extensions in the United 
Kingdom were to be equally divided 
among the counties, the share of any six 
counties would be about £1,300. But 
if it were to be divided between the 
different counties according to their 
population, the share of the six High- 
land counties mentioned by the hon. 
Member would be less than £240. 
These six counties have, therefore, had 
nearly seven times their share of the 
Vote, and do not seem to have any 
claim to a larger proportion of the money 
to be expended, and as I informed the 
hon. Member in answer to a Question on 
the 3rd instant, besides the £1,662 
devoted to the establishment of Telegraph 
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ex-soldier or sailor having to serve a 
greater number of years in the police in 
order to earn a pension ; and, (3) if not, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to redress it ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
Question is in the affirmative. The case 
of soldiers and sailors serving in police 
forces cannot be considered apart from 
the case of those who are serving in 
considerable numbers in the Civil De- 
partments of the State. I am informed 
that the whole question was under con- 
sideration recently by the Treasury, but 
the conditions of combatant and civil 
service are so different that a scheme for 
pension on combined service would be 
difficult to devise even if it were con- 
sidered desirable. It must be remembered 
that Army and Navy pensioners em- 
ployed in civil service continue to draw 
their pensions while so employed without 
deduction. 


ADULTERATED LIQUOR (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, §.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he could 
state to the House how many prosecu- 








Offices in the Highlands, two offices|tions have been instituted in Ireland 
were opened at a cost of £200 in con-/| during the past five years against persons 
nection with the coast communication for selling by retail spirituous liquors 
scheme, and two at a cost of £359 out | adulterated with poisonous ingredients 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scot-| dangerous to the public health; and 
land (Grant in aid of Public Works and 'were there any, and, if so, how many 
communications, &c., Vote). | convictions ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
; have been a large number of prosecutions 
ARMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS AND | for offences of all kinds against Adulter- 
THE POLICE, ‘ation of Food Acts in Ireland during 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- the past five years, but the returns do 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre-| not show how many of these were in 
tary of State for the Home Department | respect of the sale of adulterated liquor. 
(1) whether it is the case that anex-soldier | It will take some little time to collect 
or sailor entering the police cannot | the information desired by the hon. 
reckon his term of service in the Army | Member, inasmuch as local inquiries 
or Navy in any degree towards pension, | throughout the country are necessary, 
whereas under the Police Act, 1890,| but I hope to be able to give it to him 
any person who has served as a Civil|in about ten or twelve days hence if he 
servant is entitled to reckon such service | will then repeat the Question. 
at the rate of four years as equivalent 
to three years of police service, the pro- | 
portion of pension in respect of such; LAND AND “AGRICULTURAL BANKS 
service being payable from money pro- (MADRAS). 
vided by Parliament ; and (2) if there is| Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
any ground of public policy for such|bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the 
inequality of conditions resulting in an | Secretary of State for India, if he will 
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issue to Members as a Parliamentary 
Paper the recently published report 
regarding the possibility of introducing 
land and agricultural banks into the 
Madras presidency ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The report on agricul- 
tural banks in India is not complete, 
Volume I. only has come home, and the 
report has not yet been considered by 
the Governments in India or by the 
Secretary of State in Council. It would, 
therefore, be premature to lay a part of 
the report on the Table ; but a copy of 
Volume I. has been placed in the library 
of the House, and ten more copies of 
that volume could be made available for 
hon. Members interested in the subject. 
I shall be happy to supply a copy to the 
hon. Member. 


ADMIRALTY CLERICAL STAFF. 


Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, if he will take steps to expedite the 
settlement of the clerical staff of the 
Admiralty, the constitution of which 
was called for by Treasury Minute of 
10th August 1889, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments, and 
has been under consideration for the 
past two years? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
The First Lord desires me to say that 
he hopes to be able to complete the 
settlement of the clerical staff of the 
Admiralty in the course of a few days. 


IRISH LIGHT-KEEPERS. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether the 
petition presented a long time since by 
the Irish light-keepers has been yet con- 
sidered ; and, whether he is able to state 
his intentions with regard to its 
requests 1 

Mr. RITCHIE: As I informed the 
hon. Member for South Down on the 
24th ultimo, the Board of Trade have 
not received from the Irish Lights Com- 
missioners the petition referred to, 


Mr. Herbert Roberts. 
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ILLEGAL FISHING. 
*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of John Fast, who was, on 8th 
January, fined £45 by the Kingsbridge 
Bench of Magistrates for fishing without 
a light in prohibited waters, this being 
his first offence ; and, whether, consider- 
ing the fact that another man was fined 
£9 6s. for a similar offence, he will take 
the case into his consideration with a 

view toa mitigation of the penalty ? 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The facts of the case are not quite accu- 
rately stated in the Question. Fast was 
summoned on the 6th January for not 
carrying lights, as required by the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Shipping Act ; 
he was also summoned on the same day, 
with two other men, by the Devon Sea 
Fishery Board for fishing in Stark Bay 
contrary to the byelaws. He pleaded 
guilty to both charges, and was fined 
£25 on the first charge, and (as were 
also the other two mén) £20 on the 
second, both fines to include costs. There 
had been a succession of cases of illegal 
trawling before the Kingsbridge Bench. 
At first the charges were dismissed on 
payment of costs, or small fines only were 
inflicted. As the offences continued, the 
Magistrates found themselves compelled 
gradually to raise the fines until in the 
present case, after repeated warnings had 
been given from the Bench, the full 
monetary penalty was imposed. There 
is no reason to suppose that the Magis- 
trates failed to exercise their discretion 
properly, andafter carefully inquiring into 
and considering the case, and consulting 
the Board of Trade, I found no grounds 
to justify any interference on my part. 


INVETERATE MISDEMEANANTS 
INEBRIATES. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether it is proposed to take 
steps to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the recent Departmental Com- 
mittee on Inveterate Misdemeanants and 
Inebriates, that such classes of persons 
should be subjected to longer terms of 
detention, not necessarily in prison, but 
under more effectual and reformatory 
conditions than hitherto ? 


AND 
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*Tozt LORD ADVOCATE: The ques-|and take steps to have the new school 


tion as to how far the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee referred 
tocan be given effect to, is at present 
engaging the consideration of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, in conjunction with 
the Home Secretary. I cannot say more 
at present. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, what is the cause of the 
delay in the issue of the Criminal Statis- 
tics for 1894, and when they will be laid 
upon the Table ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The delay has been due to pressure of 
work in the Statistical Branch of the 
Home Office, and especially to the enor- 
mous labour which has been involved in 
the revision of the Civil portion of the 
Judicial Statistics. The Criminal Statis- 
ties are, however, now nearly completed, 
and I hope to be able to lay them on the 
Table soon after Easter. 


EAST KERRY (PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION). 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for York, Mr. J. (4. Burcner, I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for East Cork on 
what day he proposes to move for the 
issue of a writ for the election of a Par- 
liamentary representative for East 
Kerry ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) 
replied that he proposed to move for the 
issue of the writ for East Kerry next 
Monday. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION (MAYO). 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that the building which at 
present serves as a school at Mayo for 
the accommodation of 150 children is 
only 12 feet by 30 feet, and that a new 
schoolhouse of proper dimensions has 
been completed ; can he state what is 
the cause of the delay in opening the 
new school ; and whether he will take 
into consideration the danger to the 
public health of the present arrangement, 


opened without further delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
dimensions of the school house at present 
in use at Mayo are slightly in excess of 
those mentioned. It has accommodation 


for 79 pupils, whereas the actual average 


attendance is about 130. Early in 
January last the manager informed the 
Commissioners of National Education 
that the new schoolhouse would be open 
for the reception of pupils in a few days, 
but it appears the contractor owing to a 
dispute, has refused to allow the premises 
to be opened. The District School In- 
spector will shortly visit and report on 
the circumstances of the case in order 
that the necessary action may be taken 
to insure the early admission of pupils. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will now state the average prices of 
agricultural produce and cattle in Ire- 
land, as prepared for the Land Com- 
mission, for the first three years of the 
working of the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887, respectively, also for the year 
1895 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 


in communication with the Land Com- 


|missioners as to the precise amount of 


information which they can give in a 
Return on this matter, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will repeat his Question to- 
morrow, I shall then be in a position to 
give him an answer. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
| Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
‘land (1) if his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that on 5th March sheep were 
almost unsaleable in Dublin Market, and 
that some of those sold were bought in 
October last and sold to-day at less than 
was paid for them in October and loss of 
feeding besides, and that bullocks bought 
in Athy Fair on the previous day were 
sold in Dublin at £2 per head less than 
cost price delivered in Dublin ; (2) and 
if, in framing his Land Bill for Ireland, 
he will remember the low prices that 
prevail for cattle, sheep, horses, and farm 
produce ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
called for a report on the first part of 





‘this Question, but as I have not yet 
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received it I must ask the hon. Member 
to repeat his inquiry to-morrow. As 
regards the second paragraph, the ques- 
tion of agricultural values must no doubt 
always be an element to be considered 
in connection with Land Legislation for 
Treland. 


Street Fights 


RIFLE RANGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to the ground required for rifle 
shooting at Downpatrick, County Down, 
whether anything has yet been done in 
the matter, or what is proposed to be 
done ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropnricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Sites near Down- 
patrick have been examined but none 
has been found suitable for a rifle range. 
The subject is not being lost sight of. 


TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, (1) whether his attention has 
been drawn to the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Land Acts 
(Ireland) 1894, with respect to holdings 
in Ulster ; and, (2) whether, considering 
that the tenants of holdings valued over 
£10 must make out schedules of their 
improvements, and that no corresponding 
obligation as to fact or law rests upon 
the landlord, and that these are matters 
with which the Land Commission can 
deal, he will suggest that the Land Com- 
mission consider how far they can 
simplify these matters by framing and 
adopting new rules for the guidance of 
farmers and sub-Commissioners ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
not clear from the first paragraph of the 
Question to which recommendation of 
the Select Committee the hon. Member 
refers. Perhaps he will repeat that part 
of the Question. But it appears to me 
it merely has reference to the coming 
Land Bill. I am not in a position to 
enter into the details of the provisions of 
that Measure and perhaps the hon. 
Member will consider it desirable to 
defer the Question until the Land Bill is 
introduced. As to the second paragraph 
of the Question, I have asked the opinion 
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of the Land Commissioners and they 
inform me that they do not deem it 
expedient at present to alter the general 
rules in reference to furnishing particulars 
of improvements. 


Mr. McCARTAN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Chief Com- 
missioner oblige the tenants to give 
information to the landlords and will 
they also oblige the landlords to give 
information to the tenants ? 


Mr.GERALD BALFOUR: TheLand 
Commissioners report that they do not 
consider it expedient at present to alter 
the rules in reference to tenants’ improve- 
ments. 


STREET FIGHTS (LONDON). 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, (1) whether he is aware that it, 
was given in evidence at the Marylebone 
Police Court on 19th February that boys 
to the number of some fifty on each side 
were in the habit of meeting about five 
in the evening armed with stones, sticks, 
belts, and other weapons, and fighting 
like savages, and that a short stick, at 
the end of which was fastened the blade 
of a knife, was produced before Mr. 
Plowden the magistrate, along with other 
weapons which it was stated were used 
by the boys; (2) whether it has been 
brought to his notice that Mr. Plowden 
stated that tricks of this kind were easily 
calculated to be a source of great annoy- 
ance to people, and having severely 
cautioned the prisoner ordered him to be 
discharged, and that the magistrate 
ordered the sticks to be returned to the 
boy; and, (3) whether there has been 
any renewal of hostilities in the neigh- 
bourhood in question, or any special 
arrangements made by the police for 
dealing with the matter ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Complaints were received by the police 
that the boys of two schools were in the 
habit of meeting and fighting among 
themselves with stones and sticks, and 
one who appeared to be the ringleader 
a boy of 13, was arrested and taken 
before the magistrate. No such stick as 
is mentioned in the Question was brought 
to the magistrate’s notice. The action 
taken by the magistrate is, I understand, 
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correctly described in the second para-, when a reply thereto would be addressed 
graph of the Question. He informs me! to them? 

that, in his opinion, the affair sounded| Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 

much worse than it really was. There| As I stated the other day, in answer to 

has been no renewal of hostilities, and | a Question on the same subject, certain 

no reason for any special police arrange- | recommendations have been made, which 

ments. The police are prepared to deal it is hoped may favourably affect the 

with any recurrence of the disorder. | positions and prospects of the prison 

‘clerical staff. These recommendations 

‘are based on the Report of the Prisons 

| Committee, and not on the scheme sub- 

CHANNEL CATTLE TRAFFIC. mitted by the clerks, which, however, 


Mn. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the | a certain degree they anticipated. 


President of the Board of Agriculture— | — Questic dee Bra teen si a ' 
(1) with regard to the fact that in the | petition from the warders for an im- 
exercise of his official powers he caused | proved seale of superannuation is now 
a steamer engaged in the live cattle | cles ciaiiitielidiet. 

trade from Australia (the Angers to wit) | 


to be suspended from such traffic by | 
reason of the mortality losses reported | 


. : | 
as having occurred during the voyage ; sain ace att oes : 
(2) whether he has similar power to deal — Saeee ate LAW 


with vessels employed in the cross- A : 

Channel traffic, and, if so, has he at any SiR ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 
time exercised the same; and (3) whether ones page tc Diack Dende 
is ti s } » to th WwW nh wi € ’ Cc anies 
his attention has been drawn tw Amiens Wl ke Youmans we 


mortality on board the steamship Argo : te 
from Dublin to Bristol last November? | #4; will the Government be willing to 


*Mr. WALTER LONG: The reply to refer it to a Joint Committee of both 


the first and third Questions of the hon. | Houses of Parliament? 
Member is in the aftirmative, and to the Mr. RITCHIE: The Bill has already 


el a STS been introduced into the House of Lords. 
ee I have considered the question of refer- 
ring the Bill to a Joint Committee, and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
PRISON CLERKS. best course will be to adopt the usual 


Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington practice and have the Bill considered by 
\ 4A4d4 v v ts 5 ’ 


S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State a. on 
for the Home Department, whether any 
recommendations with a view to the 
amelioration as regards higher incre- 
ments, maximum pay, and prospects of} DIOCESAN BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

the first and second class clerks in Her| Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
Majesty’s Prisons have been made to| W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice 
him by the Commissioners of Prisons, | President of the Committee of Council 
based on the scheme submitted by the|on Education, whether he could obtain 
clerks over four months ago, showing|the publication of the Reports of the 
that such increased maximum, &c.,| Inspectors to the Diocesan Boards of 
might be met without an increase in the | Education for the past year as a Par- 
Prison Vote for Salaries, and when his | liamentary Paper ? 

decision thereon would be made known;} THe VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
whether steps were being taken to apply | COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
the Rule for Retirement at the age of| University): These Reports are not 
65 of all the higher prison officials above | official documents, and are not brought 
the rank of chief warder ; and, whether | under the notice of the Committee of 
a petition from the warders of all grades| Council. The Committee are not pre- 
had been received, asking for compulsory | pared to be responsible for their publi- 
retirement after 30 years’ service, and | cation as a Parliamentary Paper. 
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PUBLIC HOUSES, HOURS OF CLOSING 
(SCOTLAND) ACT. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate—(1), with reference to the 
fact that a deputation from the munici- 
palities of the seven cities excluded from 
the Public Houses, Hours of Closing 
(Scotland) Act waited last month on the 
Secretary for Scotland to protest against 
their continued exclusion, and to the 
circumstance that the Secretary for) 
Scotland is reported to have said, in the | 
course of his reply, that he should hope | 
to see a Bill brought in, and a discussion | 
take place, whether the Government will | 
give facilities for the amending Bill now | 
before the House ; and, (2) whether, on | 
further consideration of the subject, the | 
Secretary for Scotland and the Govern- 
ment are prepared themselves to carry 
out the desires of the municipalities 
which are affected by the present state of 
the Law ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I may 
say that in the reply of the Secretary for 
Scotland referred to, no suggestion what- 
ever was made that the Government 
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Act therefore applies. The rights of a 
parish in respect of the interest in 


workhouse property would appear to be 
a matter as to which there may be an 
adjustment by agreement, or failing that, 
by arbitration under the last named 
section. The Local Government Board 
are not prepared to suggest any general 
rule as to the basis on which an adjust- 
ment should be madeinsuch cases, circum- 
stances in each case must be considered. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (LOCAL 
MAPS.) 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, if there is any 
objection to the children in the lower 
standards of a public elementary school 
|learning geography from the ordnance 
_maps of their own parish or district, so 
_as to insure an intelligent understanding 
of what a map really means; and, if, 
‘in framing the New Code and Instruc- 


| tions to Inspectors, he will consider if it 


‘is possible to promote the use of such 
/maps ? 





could give facilities for the Bill in : ; 
question. With regard to the second| ,S!* JOHN GORST: The Committee 
paragraph of the Question I have to say | of Council not only do not -object, they 
that the information promised to the courage the use of local maps. They 
Secretary for Scotland on the point Cnet require managers to purchase the 
referred to, has not as yet been supplied. ordnance maps on account of the expense, 
ut they have suggested that they might 
‘be placed in elementary schools as an 
WORKHOUSE PROPERTY. _ advertisement. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : | 
I beg to ask the President of the Local | =e “ 
Government Board, if a parish which is | LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
transferred from one union to another by, Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to 
the Order of a joint committee, under , @8k the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Section 36 (ii.) of the Local Government Lieutenant of Ireland, if he has 
Act, 1894, can rightly claim to be repaid received & py of resolutions adopted at 
by the Guardians any portion of the cost ® public meeting in Swanlinbar, county 
of building and furnishing the union | ©@van, on 22nd ult., in favour of the 
workhouse to which such parish origi-| Construction of a branch line of the 
nally contributed; and, if so, whether | Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon Light 
the length of time during which the) Railway from Baunboy Road, through 
parish has enjoyed the use of the work- | Swanlinbar, either to Belcoo or Ennis- 
house ought to be taken into account in Killen; and will the prayer of the reso- 
fixing the proportion of the cost to be lutions to have the line constructed by 
repaid | Government aid be granted ; and, if so, 
Mr. CHAPLIN : I am advised that | When? 
an Order made under Section 36 (11) of} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
the Local Government Act, 1894, is to| received copies of the resolutions referred 
be deemed to be an Order made under to. The case of this proposed line will 
Section 57 of the Local Government Act, be considered with that of others, but 
1888, and that Section 62 of the latter! more than this I cannot at present say. 
\ 
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Mr. FARRELL: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any statement as to 
the time at which he will apply for 
money for the extension of light rail- 
ways ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot give any assurance. 


ARMY PENSION. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
if he has received a memorial from John 
Maguire, formerly of the 32nd Cornwall 

tegiment, signed by the Protestant 
tector of Templemichael, asking for an 
increase in his pension on account of 
several brave actions performed by him 
during the Indian Mutiny, and particu- 
larly at Cawnpore ; and, will he recom- 
mend the War Department to grant the 
prayer of the memorial ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe 1- 
WituiAms, Birmingham, 8.): The 
memorial from Pensioner Maguire which 
the hon. Member sent to me on the 5th 
inst. has been received, and the receipt 
was duly acknowledged. Inquiry is 
being made as to the correctness of 
Maguire’s statements. I will communi- 
cate the result to the hon. Member as 
soon as I can. 


HIGH SHERIFFS (IRELAND). 


*Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether, seeing that His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land appoints the High Sheriffs through- 
out that country, will he state whose 
duty it is to see that these gentlemen 
carry out the law with reference to the 
selection of members of the Grand Jury; 
(2) whether he is aware that a copy of 
the grand panel, as called over at each 
Assizes, is recorded in the office of the 
Clerks of the Crown, and that the Poor 
Law valuation of the property possessed 
by the gentlemen whose names appear 
on the grand panel is recorded in the 
office of the Clerk of the Union; and, (3) 
whether he will request these officials to 
furnish a Return giving the names of 
the gentlemen sworn in on the Carlow 
Grand Jury at the Assizes held during 
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the last three years, showing their pro- 
fession or calling, the value of the pro- 
perty possessed by them in the county, 
and any other qualification that they 
may possess which would entitle them to 
act as Grand Jurors ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Sheriff is bound to frame the panel at 
Assizes in accordance with the provisions 
of the Statute 6 & 7 Will. IV., cap. 116, 
sec. 31, which provides that a Sheriff 
who wilfully omits or neglects to follow 
the rules made for the selection of Grand 
Jurors shall be liable, on complaint made 
to a Judge of Assize, to be fined. It is 
open, I think, to any person to make 
such complaint. I am advised that 
neither in common law nor Statute law 
is the duty imposed on any person of 
seeing that the Sheriff carries out the 
law in this respect. The reply to the 
second paragraph is in the affirmative. 
As to the third paragraph, no doubt the 
Poor Law valuation can be obtained 
from the Valuation Office or the clerk of 
the Union. The hon. Gentleman can 
have no difficulty himself in obtaining 
the information desired in the concluding 
paragraph from the newspapers, which 
give the names of the Grand Jurors, and 
from the Valuation Office and Clerk of 
the Union. If, however, he should desire 
to have the information prepared in the 
form of a Parliamentary Return the 
matter will be further considered on his 
moving for the Return in the ordinary 
way. 


CARLOW COUNTY INFIRMARY. 
*Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Local Government Board are authorised 
by law from time to time to inspect and 
examine into the administration of any 
hospital or infirmary supported in part 
by Grand Jury presentments or Parlia- 
mentary grants ; if he will give the date 
of the last time that the Carlow County 
Infirmary was so inspected, and its ad- 
ministration examined into by a Local 
Government Board Inspector ; and if he 
will cause such Inspection and examina- 
tion of its administration to be made at 
an early date? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
the case that the statutable power in- 
dicated by the hon. Member exists. A 
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general inspection was made under it| for competition in 1897, and two in 1898, 
shortly after it came into force. If the} by which time it is hoped that the entries 
hon. Member is aware of any circum-|into the Navy through the Britannia 
stances which, in his opinion, render an | training establishment will meet all the 
inspection of the Carlow Infirmary now requirements of the Service. - These 
necessary, and if he will communicate | extra Cadetships are given from time to 
them to me, I shall be happy to con-| time as may be thought desirable, and 
sider whether such an inspection should | there was no undertaking that the grant 
be ordered by the Local Government | of the Cadetships for competition, over 
Board. ,and above the two annually allowed by 


*Mr. ENGLEDOW: Can the right nomination, would be permanent. 
hon. Gentleman kindly give me the, 


aay | NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am wp. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
not sure of the exact date, but I think it 7 beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
was between 1840 and 1850. the Colonies, whether he can give any 

indication of the proposed future form 
of government in Norfolk Island ; is the 
CANADIAN STORE CATTLE. ‘island to be regarded as territorially 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg| annexed to New South Wales, and as 
to ask the Secretary of State for the | entitled to a representative in the Parlia- 
Colonies whether he has received a ment of that Colony, or is it to be ruled 
strong representation on behalf of the by a Government resident acting under 
Dominion Government of Canada against the direct authority of the New South 
the permanent exclusion of live Cana-| Wales Government ; is he aware that 
dian store cattle from the United King-!| when the inhabitants of’ Pitcairn Island 
dom ; and whether he will confer with|were transferred to Norfolk Island, in 
the President of the Board of Agricul-| 1856, at the expense of the Imperial 
ture on the subject, with the view of; Government, they were guaranteed the 
obviating the objections of the Canadian | continuance of their self-governing rights 
Government ! ‘and privileges ; and whether any oppor- 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror tunity will be afforded for an expression 
Tur COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampertary, of local opinion before the contemplated 
Birmingham, W.): Such a representa- | changes in the government of the island 


tion has just been received and will be | 4Té carr ied into effect ? 
duly considered. | Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The gov- 


‘ernment of Norfolk Island is now the 
‘subject of communications with New 








NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 

Mr. BUTCHER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, whether it 
Naval Cadetships which were recently 
given by the Admiralty to the training 
ships Worcester and Conway ; and, if so, 
would he explain what is the reason for 
such a decision ? 


THe SECRETARY v0 tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, 8.): Under the provisions of 
the Regulations for the entry of Cadets 
from the Conway and Worcester, six 
Cadetships, in addition to the two an- 
nually granted to nominated candidates 
from these ships, will be offered for 
competition in 1896. It is the intention 
of the Admiralty to offer four Cadetships 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


South Wales, and I am not in a position 
to make any statement on the subject at 
|present. On reference to the Papers, 
|and especially the Order in Council of 
jJune 24, 1856, laid before Parliament 
|in that year, the hon. Member will see 

that the power of legislating for Norfolk 
| Island was conferred on the Governor of 
|New South Wales, who was instructed 
_to preserve, as far as possible, the laws 
and usages to which the community had 
been accustomed. As the hon. Member 
has already been informed, the adminis- 

tration of the affairs of the island has 
| been most unsatisfactory, and cannot be 
allowed to continue ; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, it does not appear to Her 
Majesty’s Government that there would 
be any advantage in calling for an ex- 
pression of local opinion on the subject. 
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CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government. has 
consented to give an Imperial contribu- 
tion of £75,000 towards the cost of the 
fast mail steamship service between 
Canada and the United Kingdom, 
making the total annual subsidy for this 
object £225,000 ; whether he can state 
the terms provided in the contract re- 
specting such contribution, such as speed 
required, number of times per week the 
vessels will leave the respective ports, 
ete. ; and when a copy of the document 
will be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. HANBURY: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not consented to make 
a contribution of £75,000 per annum 
towards the cost of, a fast mail steamship 
service between this country and Canada. 
They have intimated to the Canadian 
Government their readiness, under 
certain conditions, to make some contri- 
bution ; and they have suggested that 
the Canadian Government should, -by 
calling for tenders, ascertain the approxi- 
mate cost of such a service. Her 
Majesty’s Government will then be in a 
better position to decide what amount 
of assistance they would be justified in 
affording. 


NAVY SHIPBUILDING (BELFAST). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether he 
is aware that many of the finest steamers 
afloat were built in the shipping yards of 
delfast ; and whether, considering the 
excellence of the work done there, he 
will see that some of the contracts for the 
additional ships required for the Navy 
are given to Belfast. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : It is known 
at the Admiralty that many fine mer- 
chant steamers have been built in the 
shipping yards at Belfast. When 
obtaining tenders for new shipbuilding 
work it has been the practice of the 
Admiralty to invite those firms at 
Belfast capable of executing the work to 
quote prices and time of delivery. This 
practice will be continued with respect to 
the new shipbuilding programme. The 


actual placing of the contract, however, 
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cannot depend on the wishes or goodwill 
of the Admiralty ; it must depend on 
the offers received. 

Mr. J. DALY asked whether some of 
the money would also be expended in the 
shipbuilding yards of Londonderry. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 
does not arise out of the Question. 


That 


LABOURER’S COTTAGE (MONAGHAN 
UNION). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has he 
received information to satisfy him that 
Owen M‘Manus, an applicant for a 
labourer’s cottage in the Monaghan 
Union, whose representation was _re- 
jected on the ground that he was not a 
labourer within the meaning of the Act 
of Parliament, is really an agricultural 
labourer ; and will he direct the Guar- 
dians of the Monaghan Union to enter- 
tain this man’s claim ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statements which have been furnished 
to me by the hon. Member go to prove 
that in some instances M‘Manus has done 
agricultural labourer’s work, though it ap- 
pears to me thatthe Guardians are in a 
better position than I am of arriving at a 
determination whether he can be re- 
garded as coming within the meaning 
of the words “agricultural labourer” 
as defined by the Labourers’ Acts. I 
would further remind the hon. Member 
that the Guardians, in refusing his appli- 
cation, also stated that they did not 
consider there was any want of houses 
for bond fide labourers in the district. 
The Local Government Board do not 
consider the circumstances are such as 
to justify them in enforcing in this case 
the compulsory provisions of the Act of 
1891, and moreover the expense of put- 
ting in force the machinery of the Acts 
for the purpose of providing a single 
cottage would be entirely out of propor- 
tion to the result. 

Mr. MACALEESE: As I happen to 
be a member of this Board of Guardians 
myself, will the right hon. Gentleman 
accept my assurance that the man is an 
agricultural labourer ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Of 
course I accept the hon. Member’s 
assurance, but I am afraid I must be 
guided by the opinion of the majority of 
the Guardians in this matter. 
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POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether any children 
in the Poor Law school below the age of 
11 were employed as half-timers during 
the year 1895; and whether any order 
was issued on the subject by the Local 
Government Board ; and, if so, what was 
the date of that order ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No order has been 
issued by the Local Government Board 
on the subject, but the attention of the 
Board’s Inspectors has been specially 
drawn to the matter. There have been 
very few cases in which it has been 
reported to the Board that the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of the Education 
Act of 1893 have been infringed, and in 
these instances steps have been promptly 
taken to check the irregularity. 

Mr. DRAGE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Poor Law Schools has 
been made, and when it will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am informed that 
the Report of the Poor Law Schools 
Committee has been signed, and will be 
presented to the Local Government Board 
in the course of a few days. 


{COMM 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when he expects 
to be able to introduce the Bill affecting 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Bill 
is in the course of preparation, and I 
hope soon to be able to consult with the 
Trish Members as to the date it would 
be convenient for them to introduce it. 


ROXBOROUGH ROAD SCHOOLS 
(LIMERICK). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he would lay upon the 
Table the correspondence with the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick respecting the Rox- 
borough Road Schools ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : In addi- 


tion to the correspondence there is a 
further correspondence between his Lord- 
ship and the Educational Commissioners, 
which has been followed within the last 
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few days by a letter from his Lordship 
to the Lord Lieutenant, which is now 
the subject of inquiry. In the circum- 
stances I think it would be better to 
postpone the question whether the cor- 
respondence should be published as a 
Parliamentary paper until that letter is 
considered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the matter 
concerns an alleged breach of a Resolu- 
tion of this House, will the right hon. 
Gentleman say that no action will be 
taken by the Lord Lieutenant in refer- 
ence to the new scheme before the 
House has an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon it ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir ; 
this House has in any case the power of 
considering the matter, and I cannot 
give the undertaking the hon. Gentleman 
asks for. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the bishop mentioned in this 
question is not the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there an 
Orange bishop ? 


HIGHLAND RAILWAY (NEW LINES) 
ACT, 1890. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether in 
view of the fact that by the Highland 
Railway Company (New Lines) Act, 
1890, five years were allowed for the 
construction of five new lines of railway, 
two of which, numbered 2 and 5, were 
not completed within the specified time, 
he will state whether a certificate has 
been given by the Board of Trade show- 
ing that the company was prevented 
from completing or opening such lines 
by unforeseen accidents or circumstances 
beyond their control ; and will he state 
the. date of such certificate, the reason 
assigned by the Highland Railway Com- 
pany for the delay, and the grounds for 
seeking an extension of four years to 
complete a short railway of only two 
miles in length ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No certificate has 
been given by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to state the ground for per- 
mitting the company to exceed the time 
allowed ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: I have no informa- 
tion on the point. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to inquire ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is not my duty to 
inquire. If the companies do not fulfil 
their obligations, the landowers may 
bring actions against them if they choose 
to do so. 


SUCK DRAINAGE (IRELAND). 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, in view of the fact 
that all the benefits arising out of the 
River Suck Drainage works are, by the 
Drainage Acts, conferred on the occu- 
piers of the lands drained and improved, 
and that, notwithstanding this, a larger 
charge or annuity has been placed upon 
the owners than upon the occupiers ; 
whether, if the owners receive no return 
for the annuity charged to them, he will 
favourably consider their claim for a 
remission or reduction of this charge ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is the fact that 
the charge on the proprietors represents 
non-productive outlay on the works, and 
in addition they are obliged to pay the 
maintenance rates levied in the district. 
They were, no doubt, induced to embark 
upon the undertaking by an estimate of 
results based on prices in force 18 years 
ago, when the scheme was first under- 
taken. As the occupiers only pay an 
annual sum not exceeding the estimated 
annual improvement in their lands on 
the basis of present prices, they no doubt 
pay a smaller portion of the cost than 
the proprietors under the Final Award. 
The Draft Award charged a capital sum 
of about £78,000 on the occupiers, and 
£58,000 on the proprietors, which sums 
under the Final Award became about 
£67,000 and £71,000 respectively. The 
difference is due partly to the exclusion 
of certain lands and partly toa reduction 
of the estimated improved value in con- 
sequence of the Inquiry which was held 
after the publication of the Draft 
Award. The proprietors have, however, 
had the benefit of a free grant of 
£50,000, without which their share 
would have been larger to that extent, 
and the Government has no funds at 
its disposal out of which any further 
charge could be met. 
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RICHMOND BARRACKS (DUBLIN). 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, what 
is the present condition of the water 
supply in Richmond Barracks, Dublin ; 
and if the defects alleged to have oc- 
curred in the recent additional supply 
have occasioned grave difficulties ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Richmond 
Barracks are supplied, like the popula- 
tion of Dublin, with Vartry water for 
drinking purposes. Its quality is satis- 
factory. For flushing drains, canal 
water was used until recently, but this 
has been discontinued. No defects in 
the recent supply have occurred beyond 
the fact that one day last week the 
water was shut off for a few hours while 
a burst main was under repair. 


CHOLERA AT LUCKNOW. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther any attention has been paid to the 
reports on the outbreak of cholera at 
Lucknow ; what is the present condition 
of the filter beds attached to the wells ; 
whether it has been substantiated that 
these wells were contaminated with the 
cholera microbe; and what are the 
reasons given for the high mortality, 97 
in 144. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
reports on the outbreak of cholera at 
Lucknow in 1894, have, no doubt, been 
fully considered by the military autho- 
rities in India, but I have not received 
a copy of the Report. The cantonment 
is now supplied with pure water by the 
Lucknow Municipality. The opinion of 
the Committee was that the sand in the 
filter beds attached to the wells was con- 
taminated with the microbe of cholera. 
No special reasons were assigned for the 
high mortality, which, however, was not 
higher than the average. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (GALWAY BAY). 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E): On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Galway, 
Mr. J. Pinkerton, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what steps 
have been taken to put a stop to illegal 
trawling in Galway Bay; and if the 
Admiralty have considered the advisa- 
bility of having a gunboat permanently , 
stationed there to prevent further 
breaches of the fishing laws? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : The Admiralty 
do not undertake to stop illegal trawling, 
or prevent breaches of the fishing laws 
on the coast of the United Kingdom. It 
is not possible to station a gunboat per- 
manently in Galway Bay, and the Admi- 
ralty do not recognise any obligation on 
them: to do so for the purpose indicated | 
in the question. The senior Officer at 

Queenstown has, however, been commu- 

nicated with for the purpose of causing 

a vessel to visit Galway Bay at the) 





earliest possible opportunity. 


FINGRINGHOE NATIONAL SCHOOL. | 
*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, | 
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‘whether he is aware that the reverend 


gentleman in question has withdrawn 
the notice of dismissal 1 

Sir J. GORST : No official information 
of that has reached the Department ; but, 
if it is as the hon. Member has stated, I 
am very glad of it. [Cheers.] 


ILLITERATES (PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS). 
R. CAMERON 


Mr. (Durham, 


| Houghton-le-Spring) : I beg to ask the 


Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, if his attention 
has been directed to the large number 
of illiterates who voted at the last 


N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of |General Election, more especially in the 
the Committee of Council on Education, | Counties of Monmouth, Norfolk, and 
whether he is aware that the National | Somerset ; if he knows whether there is, 
School in the parish of Fingringhoe is/ or if there has been, any deficiency either 


being conducted under the sole manage- | 
ment of the Rev. C. E. Walker, in 
violation of the trust deed of the school | 
house, which provides for a committee of | 
management, and that the head master | 
of Fingringhoe School has been recently | 
dismissed by the Rev. C. E. Walker ; 
can he state the reason for such dismissal ; | 
is he aware that the ratepayers and 
other inhabitants of Fingringhoe have 
protested against the removal of the) 
teacher, against whose character there is | 
no complaint, and who has received 
excellent reports from Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors and from the Diocesan Inspector 
for work done in the school; and, will 
he take the necessary steps to insure that 
the terms of the trust deed are observed, | 
and to protect children and teachers of | 





schools from the injurious results of such | 


dismissals ? 
Sir JOHN GORST: The last appli- 


cation for grant to this school was signed | 


by the Rev. C. E. Walker and two other 
managers. The Committee of Council 
have no power to inquire into the 


elementary schools or to enforce them. 
The master has received notice of dis- 
missal and some of the inhabitants have 
protested ; but the Committee of Council 
have no power to interfere. Questions 


arising out of agreements between mana- 
gers and teachers must be decided by 
recourse to legal procedure, as in the case 
of other contracts. 

*Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 





| [have given him private notice—whether 


| there is any foundation for the statement 
observance of the terms of trust deeds of |that a British squadron will shortly 
| arrive at Curacoa ? 


in the extent or in the character of the 
education given in the schools within 
these divisions; and, whecher Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors ever called the 
attention of the Department to the de- 
fective education received by the people 
of these localities for a long period, as 
evidenced by the Return of Illiterates 
made to the House of Commons on 28th 
February, 1896. 

Sir JOHN GORST: My attention 
has been directed to the Return men- 
tioned by the hon. Member. There is 
nothing to show any special deficiency in 
the extent or character of the education 
given in three districts named; but I, 
personally, am not surprised to learn that 
a large proportion of the children living 
in rural districts forget how to read or 
write when they become adults. 


VENEZUELA. 
Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the First 
| Lord of the Treasury a question of which 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
| So far as I am aware there is no founda- 
| tion for the report. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

_ Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
\the First Lord of the Treasury what 
| business would be taken on Thursday 
and Friday % 


| 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-|was no Bill read a second time this 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | Session in which so many Members took 
E.): The main business, both on Thurs-|an interest as the Light Railways Bill, 
day and Friday, will be Supply; and I|and the result of referring it to the 
imagine the time will be chiefly divided |Grand Committee would be to exclude 
between the Naval and the Military | nine-tenths of those Members from taking 
Estimates. part in the discussion on the Bill in 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN |Committee. The Grand Committee on 
(Stirling Burghs) asked what day the|Trade was composed mainly of manu- 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the |facturers, merchants and bankers, and 
Chair on the Army Estimates would be|the representatives of large boroughs 
moved ? like London, Manchester and Glasgow, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| who were not likely to be much affected 
SURY : It is rather difficult for me to| by the provisions of the Bill. No doubt 
answer with absolute certainty as to|a number of Members would be added 
whether Thursday or Friday will be! to the Committee as specialists, because 
devoted to getting the Speaker out of|of their knowledge of the subject 
the Chair, but I think Thursday. of the Bill, but he did not think 
that would remove the objection. 
He had been overwhelmed with requests 

UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. from his colleagues, especially those who 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the|came from Wales, to get them places on 
Under Secretary for War a question of | the Grand Committee ; and he did not 
which I have not been able to give him) think it would be for the advantage of 
private notice—whether he will be able | this Measure that these Members should 
to furnish the identification of the British | be shut out from the discussion. Another 
otlicers who are reported from Madrid in | objection to sending the Bill to the 
to-day’s intelligence as having volun-|Grand Committee was that it raised a 
teered their service to the forces of| new principle and marked a new de- 
Spain in the event of war being do-| parture. Of course, he knew that it was 
clared by that country against the!a great temptation to senda Bill to a 





United States ? | Grand Committee, because it was the 
*Mr. BRODRICK: I must ask for|easiest and best chance of getting it 


notice of that Question. pepe ; but, in view of the character 

Dr. TANNER: I will put it down! of the question, he hoped that temptation 
for Thursday. would be resisted. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 

| it appeared to him that the House ought 

to take a little more interest in this 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. |question than it seemed inclined to do. 

|There were three reasons why the Bill 

—_——— \should not be sent to the Grand Com- 

‘mittee, but should be discussed fully in 

LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. | the House. The first. was the haste with 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned | which the earlier steps of the Bill were 

Debate on Question [2nd March], “That | pushed through the House. The Measure 

the Light Railways Bill be committed | touched a very large matter. He could 

to the Standing Committee on Trade, not pretend that he had not had an 





ke.” | opportunity of stating his views, but he 
' complained that, owing to the great hurry 

Question again proposed. | of the proceedings in the Second Reading, 
their views had hardly received the con- 

Debate resumed. |sideration which, in his opinion, they 


| were entitled to. This whole policy of 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- | light railways had produced a profound 
bighshire, E.) said, he must not be taken | effect in Ireland, and he did not think 
as animated by any spirit of hostility to| the result of the policy of building those 
the Bill in objecting to the Motion to /| interesting structures there had been what 
_ refer it to the Grand Committee. ices: House thought it had been. This 
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Bill proposed to commence a work of the 
same kind in Great Britain; and he 
thought that it demanded the most care- 
ful consideration of the House. What 
opportunity had they had of considering 
it? The Bill was distributed on the 
Friday morning, and the Second Reading 
was taken on the following Monday 
night, and when the Second Reading 
came on he was astonished to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not open 
the discussion by explaining the pro- 
visions of the Bill. In the course of that 
discussion, a great many important 
questions of principle were raised. The 
right hon. Gentleman was greatly hurried 
in his reply; he believed some of his 
Friends on the Front Bench were pulling 
his coat-tails. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, he was sure, had a great deal 
more to say about the Bill in the 
House than he had yet said. His 
second point was in connection with the 
finance of the Bill. He thought the 
finance was all wrong. The principles 
on which it proceeded were unjust both 
to the local and the Imperial taxpayer, 
and so, without being hostile to the policy 
of light railways, he thought some 
different principle of finance should be 
adopted. That was a subject that could 
hardly be adequately discussed by a 
Grand Committee. They were going to 
begin a great work on which they ought 
to concentrate their attention, and which 
it was most important to the people of 
the country should be placed on a proper 
basis. His third reason was that they 
seemed to have no work to do. 
Queen’s Speech some 19 Measures were 
promised, and they had been craving for 
these Bills so that they might think them 
over. But all they had got was this 
Light Railways Bill, which, after being 
dangled before them for a moment, was 


Light Railways 
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he (Mr. Ritchie) did not make a speech 
in moving the Second Reading. It was, 
however, in accordance with custom that, 
having made a long and full explanation 
in introducing the Bill, he should reserve 
himself until the discussion on the 
Second Reading was drawing to a close, 
in order that he might answer the objec- 
tions and criticisms offered to the Bill. It 
was quite true that there was only a short 
interval between the introduction and the 
Second Reading of the Bill, but no one 
could complain that he did not very fully 
explain all the provisions contained in 
the Bill. He did not enter into details. 
That was a matter for criticism and dis- 
cussion in Committee. [Opposition 
cheers.| . Did that cheer indicate the 
belief of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
when details had to be discussed they 
must be discussed in Committee of the 
whole House? If that was the view of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who were 
responsible for the sitting of these Grand 
Committees, all he could say was, they 
had better at once abolish the whole 
thing. If such a Bill as that now before 
the House was not to be referred to the 
Grand Committee, he could not see what 
Bill could properly be referred to it. There 
was really no contention whatever with 
regard to the principle of the Bill. The 
only question of principle raised on the 
Second Reading was in regard to finance. 
That was raised by the hon. Member for 
West Islington, but was supported by 
noother Member. He therefore claimed 
that, in regard to the principle of the 
Bill, there was no real difference. 
The only difference was on questions of 
detail, and he maintained that the 
Grand Committee could deal far more 
effectively with these questions than a 
Committee of the whole House. He 
was satisfied, from having sat on many 





now to be snatched away to a Grand 
Committee. This Bill would affect the 


and the representatives of the great cities 
ought to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing its provisions. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had advanced 
three reasons against the proposal before 
the House. One of them was that the 
interval between the First and Second 
Reading was short, and that the 
discussion on the Second Reading was 
hurried. He also made complaint that 


Mr. 7. Lough 


Grand Committees, that they could not 


| possibly have a better tribunal for dis- 
towns as well as the country districts, | 


| cussing the details of such a Bill than 
the Grand Committee on Trade. The 
| present opposition came with a very bad 
| grace from hon. Gentlemen opposite. He 
remembered that they had sometimes 
|referred Bills which invoked very great 
| difference of opinion to the Grand Com- 
mittee. The Employers’ Liability Bill 

was an example. In that case there 

was extremely sharp contention in regard 

to one principle in the Bill, but, not- 
| withstanding the objections raised, it 
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was sent to the Grand Committee. If|at very great length, but by hon. Gen- 
that could be done, he could not for the| tlemen in every part of the House who 
life of him see how hon. Gentlemen had special knowledge of these matters. 
opposite could refuse to send a Bill of| It was impossible to get hon. Members 
this kind, which was not contentious, | having a special knowledge to attend the 
to the Committee upstairs. Another | Grand Committee on Trade, while there 
reason which the hon. Gentleman gave! was no difficulty in getting hon. Mem- 
was that they had nowork todo. Ifhe| bers in the House in the evening to 
meant that they had not a large number discuss these matters. He could not 
of Bills to discuss, he ought to know that help thinking that the Government pro- 
the exigencies of the financial year made | posed to set up an entirely new principle, 


it imperative that the Government should 
ask the attention of the House at this 
period of the Session, not to measures, 
but to finance. The hon. Member might 
however rest assured that the Government | 
had plenty of Measures which they hoped | 





namely, that of giving free grants of 
money. Such a principle had never been 
adopted as regarded England, and it was 
a very dangerous proposal to take such a 
matter out of the control of the House. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 











to bring before Parliament, and which |re-consider his decision if he received 
would give him the work for which he | the assurance, as he was sure he would 
pined. Having regard to the manner in | do from that side of the House, that the 
which the House had received the Bill, | Bill would not be treated in anything 
and the fact that the discussion had | like a hostile spirit in Committee of the 
been mainly on points of detail, he | whole House. 
asserted that, if ever there was a Bill) Sm W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
which ought to go before a Grand ford) said, he had never been personally 
Committee, this was one. |in favour of Grand Committees, and he 
Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) was no lover or supporter of them, But 
said, the right hon. Gentleman seemed he had always understood that their 
to think that, because this was a Bill the | object was to save the House as a whole 
principle of which they were all agreed | much hard work, and, if there was any 
upon, that was the very reason why it) goud or any reality in them, and they 
should be taken from the House and sent were not to be a mere sham, they should 
upstairs. When it was agreed that the be made to serve that purpose. What 
principle was admitted, and that there was the principle of these Grand Com- 
was nothing contentious about this Bill, mittees? There were certain Measures, 
he would venture to submit that that. containing matters of principle to which 
was the very Bill which ought to come! many hon. Members objected, which it 
before the House, because there could be | “would be very wrong and unfair to shut 
no possible obstruction to it, and probably | out from the consideration of the vast 
one night, or two nights at the outside, | majority of members of the House, and 
would be sufficient for its discussion in | it was the essence of the new scheme of 
Committee. Having regard to the | devolution that no seriously-contentious 
character of the Debate on the Second| matter should be sent to a Grand Com- 
Reading and to what was said on that) | mittee. But now hon. Members opposite 
side of the House, there would not be had argued that, because this was a non- 
the slightest inclination to raise any | contentious Measure, because it was a 
hostile criticism on details or to discuss; Measure the principle of which they 
the Bill in anything but a practical were all agreed upon, therefore it was 
manner in Committee. What did the not a Measure which ought to be sent to 
right hon. Gentleman do by this Motion?}a Grand Committee. It seemed to him 
He sent the Bill to a Committee upstairs that the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
of which a very large number of Members | opposite went to the very root of the 
on both sides of “the House were not | whole matter of Grand Committees, for 
members, and who would have no oppor-| surely if ever there was a Measure which 
tunity of taking any part in the discus- ought to be referred to such a body it 
sions on the details of the Bill. Although | was the Light Railways Bill now before 
it was a Bill the principle of which they 'the House. In his long experience of 
were agreed upon, it was very necessary | the House he had scarcely ever known 
to see that the details were discussed, not he Bill the principle of which had been so 
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unanimously received by hon. Members 
on both sides, and, that being so, he 
thought they ought to make some ar- 
rangement by which they could refer it 
to a Grand Committee at once. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Denbigh had said with truth that a large 
number of Welsh Members would thus 
be shut out from the discussions on the 
Bill, but he must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was the custom to add 
to the Committee a certain number of 
Members who were interested in a par- 
ticular measure. No doubt that course 
would befollowed in the present instance, 
and the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman would thus be removed. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
he differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down in that he 
was a great advocate of these Grand 
Committees. He regarded them as a 
very useful addition to their procedure. 
He also differed from the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman that this Bill did 
not raise questions of contention. On 
the contrary, it was a Bill which raised 
some extremely difficult questions which 
deserved to be very carefully considered. 
The first of these was whether the exist- 
ing restrictions imposed on normal rail- 
ways should be relaxed ; the second was 
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quorum of Members in the Grand Com- 
mittee. It was a matter for a Committee 
of the whole House. When the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade rose, he 
hoped he was rising for the purpose of 
giving the House a precedent that was 
applicable to the present case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not done so, 
and so far as he (Mr. Bryce) was aware 
there was no precedent. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could give them one 
he was sure they would be very glad to 
hear it from him. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was a 
Light Railways Bill, though he did not 
just remember the year, under which 
very considerable grants were made from 
the Treasury, and that was referred 
to the Grand Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE: 1883 or 1887 ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I forget the year. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): 1891. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Neither of them 
was referred to the Grand Commitee. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that ‘probably some 
speaker would follow him and deal more 
minutely with this question, which 
seemed to him to be one of importance. 
He did not think that this was a ques- 
tion which ought to be handled by so 


whether power should ‘be given to the | smell a body as a Grand Committee. 


Light Railway Commissioners, instead of | 
Parliament, to incorporate companies and | 
pass ordinances for the creation of these 
light railways. Upon these two questions 
he believed little or no difference of 
opinion existed in the House. The third 
question was whether local authorities 
should be empowered to make subsidies 
to these light railways, and the fourth 
question was whether Treasury grants 
should be made to subsidise these light 
railways. On these two points they had 
a considerable difference of opinion as to 
principle. They were very important 
principles—how far they should extend 
the powers of local authorities to enter 
into undertakings of this kind and to 
charge them to the rates, and how far 
they should empower the Treasury to 
make grants, which was a perfectly new 
policy with regard to England, and, 
except as to the congested districts, to 
Scotland. That was a precedent which 
deserved the attention and the whole 
strength and force of the House. 
It was not a matter for a mere 


Sir W. Hart Dyke. 





The question of what powers should be 
entrusted to local authorities was a very 
different one to those which generally 
came before the Grand Committee on 
Trade, and it was a question on which 
a large number of Members, represent- 
ing different constituencies, might very 
well wish to express an opinion, while 
the question of whether grants from the 
Treasury should be made was one on 
which many Members, not otherwise 
connected with the policy of Light 
Railways, might desire to express an 
opinion. They ought to have the 
opportunity of expressing that opinion, 
and they could not express it on the 
Grand Committee. He said, therefore, 
that, considering the very great novelty 
and the very great importance of the 
issue which this Bill raised, it was not a 
Bill which should be discussed in so 
small a body as the Grand Committee, 
with the necessary exclusion of many 
Members who might desire to offer their 
opinions upon it. He also ventured to 


submit that it was a departure from the 
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understanding on which Grand Com-|believed those of them who wished to 
mittees were set up, to send to them Bills | see the Bill passed into law were pretty 
on which a large difference of opinion | well agreed as to the general principles 





on principle existed. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset E)| 
said, that while he had a great deal of sym- | 
pathy with those who desired to debate | 
this Bill in a Committee of the whole 


| involved, and he very much doubted if 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
| had been able to proceed further with 
his Bill of last year, he would not rather 
| have passed it into law last year through 





House, he intended to vote for sending | the agency of the Grand Committee 
it to the Grand Committee for two | than have allowed it to fall into the 
reasons. The first was that it would be | limbo of forgotten Measures by reserving 
discussed in a much more businesslike it for the Committee of this House. 
and satisfactory way in the Grand| Because he was one of those who desired 
Committee than it could be in Com-|to see the Bill passed and who knew the 
mittee of the whole House. He had | dangers that befel secondary Government 
attended these Grand Committees for| Measures which were kept for the Com- 
agreat many years past, and he had | mittee of the whole House, he thought 
always noticed that when matters of|it far better that this Motion should be 
very minor interest were before them| passed and the Bill be discussed in a 
there was a difficulty in getting a| businesslike manner upstairs, so that it 
quorum, but when a Gov ernment Bill, /should have a good chance of becoming 
raising really important questions, came) law this Session. 

before them, there was no difficulty in) Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
getting a quorum, and the questions had observed that when the Grand Com- 
always been discussed in a thoroughly mittees were appointed every Member 
businesslike spirit and free from any of the House had an opportunity of 
feeling of party spirit. Another great' expressing his opinion on the Second 
advantage was that the questions could be | Reading of a Bill. There was then no 
decided in the Grand Committee in a way | Closure, but everybody knew perfectly 











they were often not decided by the 





bers who had sat through all the dis- 
cussions of the Amendments, but by 
those who had rushed in at the sound 


of the Division bells and gone into the | 


Lobbies according to the bidding of the 
Party Whips. The Members of the 


Grand Committee would decide ques- | 
tions which they had heard discussed , 
the Bill might | 
contain some contentious points, yet, on | 


throughout. Although 


the whole, it commanded a very large 
consensus of the opinion of the House. 


The only serious principle the House 


could claim to debate was the right of 
the Treasury to grant money for the 
purposes of light railways. 


this in Committee of the whole House. 
There would be an Expenses Committee, 
and the Report of that Committee, 


before the Grand Committee could insert | 


in the Bill any clause empowering 
advances out of the Treasury ; therefore, 
although he admitted this was a great, 


a new and important principle, yet he | 
would point out that there would be an| 
opportunity of discussing it in Committee | 
of the whole House. 


But they 
should have an opportunity of debating | 


Saving that, he) 
| 


well that upon this particular Bill a 
great many Members had no opportunity 
of expressing their opinion on the Second 
Reading. The result was that they 
were now asked to send the Bill for its 
next stage to a Committee upstairs, so 
| that they should be again excluded from 
| expressing their opinion on the Bill. He 
ventured to say that was not in con- 
templation when Standing Committees 
were appointed by the House, and it 
was an element to be taken into con- 
|sideration. There was one great con- 
|stitutional change effected by the Bill, 
the nature of which was not touched 
upon on the Second Reading. At the 
present moment Parliamenty;'alone Yhad 
the power to take land and give autho- 
rity in regard to matters of railway 
legislation, but by this Bill a new body 
was established altogether outside Parlia- 
ment—a Railway Commission—and that 
new body was to have the power to 
grant applications which, when once 
| granted, were not to be so much as laid 
\before Parliament for sanction. That 
was an entirely new principle, because 
now, when power was given to a body 
like the Local Government Board in the 
case of Provisional Orders, those Orders 
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were still brought up for confirmation in | conditions upon which Grand Committees 
the House of Commons. But what they | were supported were fulfilled here. In 


were going to do now was to confer on : 
the Board of Trade the power of sanc- mor pra stig net baer Phe naires: 
shinies * sw Seliiee” Retin abe 1 OR and, in the next, this was a Motion 
g railways g . > Dn ; 
without such matters being brought’ made by a Minister of the Crown. Again, 
before Parliament at all. The only thing | there was a great deal of detail requiring 
the Board of Trade had to do was to! expert and businesslike discussion, which 
make a report of the proceedings to Par-| would be best achieved in the Grand 
liament, and the particular grant was|Committee. What they desired was the 
withdrawn from the purview of Parlia-| speedy passage of the Bill; and, because 
ment altogether. It had been stated |he believed the principle of devolution 
that a grant had been made in the case was right in itself, this Bill adapted to 
of the Highlands, but an Act of Parlia-| it, and that a good Bill would result 
" ment was passed through the House to/from the discussions in the Grand Com- 
sanction that grant. Under this Bill mittee, he heartily supported the Motion 
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there would be no Act of Parliament, 
and no reference to Parliament what- 
ever in the Measures which might be 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 
liament ought not to surrender its rights, 


or such a grave constitutional change | 
ought not to be allowed to take place’ 


without the fullest discussion in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and if there 
was going to be this new departure it 
ought only to be made in cases where 


every Member of the House had the 
fullest opportunity of stating his views | 


upon the matter discussed. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) observed that two opposite opinions 
had been expressed about this Bill, one 
hon. Member saying it was contentious 
and another that it was non-contentious, 
while the Amendment to the Bill upon 
the Second Reading gave the Measure 
most hearty support. But, assuming that 
it was contentious, the late President of 
the Board of Trade asked what the pre- 


cedents were for sending such a Bill to. 


a Grand Committee. Contention was 
no object to a Bill going to the 
Grand Committee. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill was a highly-contentious 


Bill, but it went to the Grand Com-| 


mittee ; and so was the Factories Bill of 
the late Government, and it also went 
to the Grand Committee. The oppor- 


tunity of discussing the principle had | 


passed on the Second Reading, and what 
was left was the discussion of those 
details which could either be properly 
relegated to a Committee of the whole 
House or to the Grand Committee. He 
had from the first supported the prin- 
ciple of the Standing Committee. They 
wanted a great deal more devolution in- 
stead of less, and it seemed to him that two 


Mr. J. Caldwell. 


Par- | 


‘of the Government. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
‘Barnard Castle) observed that for once 
he had the pleasure of being of the same 
opinion as his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Dartford Division. He 
had never liked Grand Committees. He 
did not think they were good, and they 
took upon themselves matters which had 
much better be attended to by the 
House. They were constituted for the 
devolution of businesss ; but this was 
exactly one of those Bills of which the 
House ought to have the control. The 
proposed Measure gave great power to 
local authorities, and it was only a little 
while ago that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
took the view that powers vested in local 
authorities for the spending of money 
were powers rather to the detriment 
than to the benefit of the commonwealth. 
He had always entertained the view that 
the local authorities they were establish- 
ing had not been constituted in the 
manner which enabled them to conduct 
their business with great economy. This 
was a Bill which placed large and almost 
| unrestricted powers in the hands of local 
| authorities ; and if ever a Bill ought not 
to go upstairs to the Grand Committee, 
but ought to be dealt with in this 
House, it was the present one. It was 
‘true they all wanted to see the Bill 
passed ; but surely the House was better 
able to deal with the question than a 
Committee of an almost uncertain cha- 
racter. If these railways were to do good, 
they must be made in connection and 
work harmoniously with the trunk rail- 
ways of the country. How many rail- 
way men were there on the Grand Com- 
mittee? Perhaps there were as many as 
‘desired to go on; but they were only 
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two—one being the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the other an _ hon. 
Gentleman from the North of England. 
Surely the House itself had better take 
up this question of Imperial contribution 
to local authorities, and keep it in its 
own hands, rather than run the risk of 
adding to local burdens by handing a 
Bill like this over to a Grand Com- 
mittee, which was often a very badly- 
composed tribunal. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northants, 
E.) thought the Standing Committees 
were of the greatest possible value. In 
the case of one or two Bills which he 
had seen dealt with by them, the most 
admirable results had been obtained, 
and especially so in the Bill dealing with 
the hours of railway servants. He ven- 
tured to think, however, that this Bill 
raised considerations of a wholly different 
character. If it had been the same Bill 
as that of last year, he would say at 
onze, ‘‘Send it to the Standing Com- 
mittee,’’ because the Bill of last year 
was merely a facilitating Bill; whereas 
this Bill handed over a large amount of 
public money to the local authorities, 
and that was a matter in which the 
representatives of the taxpayers were 
directly interested. He did not think 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade could complain in 
the least of the way in which this Bill 
had been treated by the House. He 
was one of the supporters of the Bill, 
and desired to see it passed into law; 
but he would ask whether, after the 
House had decided the other day that 
the question of voting public money must 
be discussed on the floor of the House, 
and had refused to allow any of the 
work of Supply to be handed over to a 
Committee, it was consistent that 
this Bill should be taken out of the 
hands of the representatives of the tax- 
payers of the country, and that the ap- 
plication of public money should be dis- 
cussed upstairs. He thought that such 
a proposal was very dangerous, and he 
should heartily support the retention of 
the Committee stage of this Bili on the 
floor of the House. His hon. Friend 
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the Member for Somerset had said that, 
if the Bill was so retained, it would fall 
into the category of abandoned Measures; 
but he could assure his hon. Friend that 
both sides of the House were too much 
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interested in the Biil to allow the Gov- 
ernment to set it aside, even if they 


wished to do so. The number of dis- 
tricts interested in the Bill was so large 
that it was utterly impossible that all of 
them could be represented on the Stand- 
ing Committee. The Bill raised a great 
many issues, it had not been unduly dis- 
cussed by the House, and the only oppor- 
tunity of discussing its details was by 
Amendment in Committee. Would it 
not, therefore, be more harmonious, more 
logical and more rational if the Govern- 
ment could see their way to afford one 
sitting of the House for the Committee 
stage? If, on the other hand, the Bill 
was sent to the Grand Committee, it 
was obvious, from the discussion that 
had taken place, that there would be a 
long and somewhat animated Debate on 
some portions of the Bill on the Report 
stage. The Government would really 
facilitate this Measure if they assented 
to the very reasonable claim put forward 
from his side of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY, referring to the 
Trish Bill of 1889, pointed out that when 
that Bill was sent to the Grand Com- 
mittee there had been previously an Irish 
Act of 1883 which had heen well dis- 
cussed in the House, and the Bill of 
1889 was only a draft on the Bill of 
1883. This Bill raised a most important 
question of principle. By the Standing 
Orders, every money Bill must be 
founded on a Resolution in Committee, 
and he thought it wasa distinct in- 
fringement of the ancient privileges of 
the House that a Bill of this kind should 
be sent to a Grand Committee. The 
reason why he, as an Irish Member, was 
interested in this Bill was that the Gov- 
ernment had given a pledge that they 
would introduce a similar Bill for Ire- 
land, and he thought it would be exceed- 
ingly unfair if that Bill was delayed 
until they saw the shape this Bill took 
in Committee. He thought they ought 
to have a statement from the Govern- 
ment as to the course they proposed to 
pursue on the Irish Bill. Would they 
follow the precedent of 1889, and if so, 
in what way would the thing be worked 4 
In 1889 they had a Committee practi- 
cally composed of Irish Members. Would 
the same course be taken with regard to 
the Irish Bill? He would also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
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‘the Treasury whether he intended, in 
Grand Committee,. to announce the 
names of his Commissioners ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLrour, Manchester, 
E.) : As regards the introduction of the 
names of the Commissioners, that will 
not be done in Grand Committee. As 
regards the question of the relations of 
this Bill to the Irish Bill, I would say 
that when you are dealing with Ireland 
and Great Britain in two Bills, one of 
those two Bills must come first, and I 
would point out that, as a matter of fact, 
Treland is a long way in advance of Eng- 
land in legislation of this kind. Further, 
it appears to me that the conditions of 
Treland are so different in many respects 
that I do not imagine that the discussion 
in Grand Committee of the English Bill 
will have much bearing one way or the 
other on the action which may be taken 
on the Irish Bill. If the Irish Bill is 
referred to the Grand Committee, the 
Government will take care that the Irish 
Members are properly represented. As 
regards the general question, surely I am 
not making an unreasonable request 
when I ask that this Debate should now 
be brought toa close. Hon. Members 
on the other side of the House have said 
that the matter contained in the Bill is 
so controversial that it ought not to be 
referred to a Grand Committee ; but, if 
I cast my memory back and refer to the 
action of hon. Gentlemen opposite, in 
relation to Grand Committees, I shall 

“not be contradicted when I assert 
—as I do fearlessly assert—that the 
action of hon. Gentlemen opposite has 
been to stretch to the utmost the pur- 
poses for which Grand Committees 
might be used, and in the past they have 
gone to the very length of, if they have 
not overpast, the limit of the duties 
which ought to be intrusted to these 
bodies. According to the previous con- 
tentions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, this 
is the very kind of Bill which ought to 
be referred to a Grand Committee. It 
is a Bill in which there is general agree- 
ment. It contains a great mass of de- 
tail. Itis a Bill which, if it does grant 
public money, does not leave it to the 
Grand Committee to decide how much 
shall be granted. It is carefully re- 
served to this House to decide what are 
the limits beyond which that grant shall 
not go. I cannot understand what abuse 
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can follow from the reference of a Mea- 
sure of this kind to a Grand Committee, 
It is surprising that Member after Mem- 
ber should announce in glowing words 
his desire to see this Bill pass, and 
describe the many benefits that would 
ensue if it were passed, and should then 
follow up that declaration by asking the 
Government to take a course which 
everybody in this House knows is likely 
to kill the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Northampton said that hon. Members on 
his side of the House were so anxious to 
see the Bill pass that they would take 
care that the Government did not drop 
it in favour of other legislation. I may be 
allowed to remind the hon. Member that 
if the Opposition can prevent the Gov- 
ernment from passing Bills it cannot 
force them to pass any Measures, If 
this Bill should not be successful, the 
hon. Member will have to explain to his 
constituents that he was one of those 
who did everything in their power to pre- 
vent this Bill from becoming law. The 
House will decide whether it does or 
does not wish this practical Measure to 
pass. If it decides that the Bill must 
be considered in Committee of the whole 
House, then, having regard to the oppor- 
tunities for prolonged discussion which 
that procedure involves, I tell hon. 
Members on behalf of my colleagues that 
there is little or no chance of the Bill 
becoming law. 

Sirk. W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) said, that this was a question in 
which his constituents were vitally in- 
terested, and they would consider ita 
great grievance that this important 
matter should be withdrawn from the 
cognisance of the House before their 
representative had had an opportunity 
of speaking on their behalf. At the 
Second Reading stage he had risen 
several times, but was not fortunate 
enough to catch the Speaker’s eye. The 
Debate was closured, and he had had no 
opportunity of speaking. Hon. Mem- 
bers spoke, because they thought it 
their duty to do so, in behalf of their 
constituents. On an Amendment to the 
Address, he had appealed to the Leader 
of the House on behalf of the fishing 
population of Scotland, and when the 
right hon. Member replied that it was 
not the case that their interests were 
being neglected —— 
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- *Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The| Committee of the whole House, the Gov- 
hon. Member must confine himself to the | ernment would be compelled to drop the 
question before the House, which con-| Measure. That expression of opinion 
cerns the Committee to which this par-| did not seem to show that the Govern- 
ticular Bill should be referred. | ment had very much at heart the pro- 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN explained | gramme for the benefit of the agricul- 
that the reason why he wished to keep | tural interest to which they had under- 
this Measure in the House was because stood this Session was to be devoted. 
he had not been allowed an opportunity | He had served on many occasions on 
of speaking on behalf of his constituents. | Grand Committees, and knew well that 
Continuing, thehon. Gentleman said, that those Committees often performed the 
the proposal of the Government was to| duties intrusted to them better than the 
refer this Bill to a Grand Committee. | House could have performed them. But 
Having regard to what they had heard as|in this particular Measure there were 
to the way business was sometimes con-| questions of principle involved, which 
ducted in Grand Committee, it might! could not be properly discussed by any 
make some Members shudder to know) delegated authority. In the first place, 
that a Measure in which they were in-| there was a considerable demand for 
terested was to be referred to a Com- public money. That was a question that 
mittee of that kind. He was not, him- | not only interested agricultural constitu- 
self, opposed to the Grand Committee | encies, but which alsointerested the Mem- 
system, and he had served on the Com- | bers for urban districts. In the second 
mittee to which the Local Government, place, there was the question to what 
(Scotland) Bill was referred, and which | extent the great Railway Companies were 
did its work satisfactorily. But he was' to be allowed to take advantage of this 
not aware that the Grand Committee to! Measure, because it was evident that the 
which the Bill under consideration would | proposed application of public money 
be referred had an adequate number of | might be taken advantage of by a Rail- 
Scottish representatives upon it, and as| way Company, unless precautions were 
the Bill was intended for the benefit of| taken, for the purpose of increasing the 
the fishing population of Scotland, it) railway monopoly in this country. Then 
was very necessary that there should be| there was a cognate question, which he 
a reasonable representation of Scottish) was informed it was desired to raise in 
Members interested in the subject upon | connection with this Bill—namely, the 
the Committee. The Bill “was in its | question of our canal system. If it was 
essence a financial Bill, but they had| desirable to spend money on light rail- 


had hitherto no indication as to the | ways—— 


direction in which the money would be | *Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! The 
applied. There was, it was true, @ pro-| hon, Member is now discussing the 
vision to the effect that the Secretary | merits of the Bill and the arguments for 
for Scotland would provide for Scottish |and against them. TI understand that 
needs ; but how were they to know that | pj, object is to show that the Bill should 
he would be able to prevail against the |}, referred to a Committee of the whole 
English Minister for Agriculture, beet House, but it appears to me that he is 
would be the predominant partner in this | pow going beyond what is reasonable. 


matter? Considering the great impor- | : 
. ns antes Mr. STANHOPE said, that he did 
ta f this Measure to the Scottish 
ae oe ed The ta ack th, Fiea | not think that the Bill ought to be with- 


people, he would like to ask the First - 
ord of the Treasury whether any par- | drawn from the purview of the House. 


ticular sum under the Bill would be ear- | He hoped all Liberal Members would 
marked for the use of Scottish fisher- | S¥PPOTt the | proposal that the House 
noms 9 should retain its control over this 
Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burn- | Measure. 
ley) thought that the House must have} Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
been surprised at the statement of the! Boroughs) complained that many Mem- 
First Lord of the Treasury. The right| bers interested in this subject had been 
hon. Member had given them to under-| excluded from participation in the dis- 
stand that if the Bill were discussed, as| cussion on the Second Reading. It had 
he thought it ought to be discussed, in | been said that if the Bill went toa 
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Grand Committee it could still be dis- 
cussed on Report. That was true, but 
it was well known that the discussion 
on Report could only be perfunctory. 
If a Special Grand Committee had been 
nominated for the purpose of considering 
this particular Measure, there would not 
be so much reason for objection; but the 
effect of the proposal of the Government 
would be that many Members deeply 
interested in the Bill would have no op- 
portunity at all of discussing it. What 
was thecharacter of the Bilisthat had been 
referred to Grand Committees? Like 
the Enfranchisement of Places of Wor- 
ship (Sites) Bill, the Hours of Railway 
Servants Bill, the Clergy Discipline Bill, 


they were Measures involving legal | 
technicalities. The Bill under considera- 


tion, however, stood upon an entirely 
different footing. A comparison had 
been drawn between this Measure and 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, but those 
who set up that comparison overlooked 
the fact that the Employers’ Liability 
Bill was discussed in that House for 
many days on the Second Reading, 
whereas the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the Light Railways Bill was 
closured in an untimely manner. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
thought that many of the speeches made 
on the Opposition side of the House 
would have been more appropriate if de- 
livered against the informal proposal for 
the establishment of Grand Committees. 
Tt was true that, when a Bill was re- 
ferred to a Grand Committee, most Mem- 
bers of the House had not the same op- 
portunities of discussing its details as 
they would have if it were referred to a 
Committee of the whole House. But 
surely that was a matter that was taken 
into account when the method of pro- 
cedure by Grand Committee was first 
under consideration. The hon. Member 
for the Flint Boroughs was in error when 
he said that it was only Bills involving 
legal technicalities that were referred to 
Grand Committees. Last Session a Bill 
dealing with the question of the Muni- 
cipal Franchise in Ireland was referred 
to a Grand Committee. Endeavouring, 
as he had been, to look at this question 
from astrictly and narrow Irish point of 
view, he desired to say that he was one 
of those who believed that Ireland might 
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be able to reap some benefit from a con- 
tinuance of the system of Grand Com- 
mittees; and therefore he was opposed 
to any action of the House which would 
discredit the system. The meaning and 
object of Grand Committees was to re- 
lieve congestion of business in the House 
itself, and though congestion of business 
might be urged as one of the reasons for 
consenting to Home Rule, he believed it 
was possible for Ireland, pending the 
achievement of Home Rule, to obtain 
through the medium of those Committees 
some useful legislation on those minor 
grievances which afflicted Ireland. If 
it was true that there would not be an 


|adequate representation of all classes of 


| 





Members who were specially interested 
in this Bill, he took it for granted that 
any class of Members who desired repre- 
sentation on it would find it by means of 
those Members who were to be added for 
the special purpose of the Measure. He 
understood the cold-blooded threat of the 
Leader of the House with reference to the 
progress and fate of the Bill, a reference 
which an hon. Gentleman said nad shown 
a want of heart on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. The reference of the right 
hon. Gentleman, at any rate, showed 
want of time; the time of the Govern- 
ment was limited, of course, and he re- 
cognised that, in view of the other Goy- 
ernment Measures, it would be impossible 
for them to give a guarantee that the 
Measure would be passed into law if 
retained in the House. It was fair that 
the Government should be asked to give 
the Irish Members a fair share of repre- 
sentation in the consideration of this 
English Bill in the Grand Committee, 
because it was possible that the Irish 
Bill might run on the same lines. He 
was, therefore, in favour of sending this 
Bill to the Grand Committee on Trade. 


The First Lorp oF THE TREASURY 
and Mr. T. R. Bucwanan (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) rose together. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: I beg to move that the question 
be now put. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that the 
House. will come to a decision without 
compelling me to resort to any process of 
the kind suggested. The question is in 
very small compass. 
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Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN : Certainly, 
Sir. I was going to support the Gov- 
ernment. 


Navy 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 269; 
Noes, 87.—(Division List, No. 33.) 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. 


(In the Committee. ) 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Motion made and Question proposed :— 


“That 93,750 men and boys be employed 
for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1897, 
including 16,005 Royal Marines.” 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
continued his speech, which was inter- 
rupted at midnight on Friday, and said 
that as he understood the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Cockermouth lapsed with the former 
sitting, he proposed to conclude with an 
Amendment to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) rose to order, and asked whether as 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth had lapsed, 
he was not entitled to precedence over 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, inas- 
much as he had an Amendment which 
stood next in order on the Paper. 

*THe CHAIRMAN : I called on the 
hon. Member for East Mayo because he 
was in possession of the House when the 
discussion came to an end last Friday. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: And I ask 
whether any Amendment, being first on 
the Paper, is not entitled to priority ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
that that necessarily means that the hon. 
Member should move his Amendment 
first. If the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, who was in possession of the 
House on Friday chooses to conclude 
with a Motion he is entitled to do so. 
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Mr. DILLON said he had no desire 
to intervene to prevent the hon, Member 
for East Clare moving his particular 
Amendment. He submitted, that the 
very large increase in men which was 
made by the late Government last year 
was accepted by the Committee on the 
understanding that it was to be more or 
less a resting place, and that full provi- 
sion had been made for the defence of 
the country for some time to come. He 
was entitled to ask, therefore, what fresh 
instances had arisen to justify the pre- 
sent Government in coming down and 
asking for another enormous increase. 
The fact was, these periodical demands 
were made as the results of panic and 
fits of Jingo fear, or from a policy of 
aggression. One of the worst features 
was that these demands were always 
accompanied by speeches which consti- 
tuted a defiance of some European 
Powers. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had cast aside the principle that 
the fleet of England was to bea match 
for any two fleets in Europe. Appa- 
rently, the principle now was, that the 
fleet was to be increased illimitably, until 
it should be able to cope with the fleets 
of almost all the rest of the world. That 
opened up a prospect of the most terri- 
fying character for the taxpayers of the 
country. Where were these armaments 
to cease? The speech of’the First Lord 
held out no hope of even temporary 
finality to the piling up of armaments, 
and before consenting to a_ single 
step in this most unnecessary and 
monstrous increase in naval expenditure, 
the House was entitled to demand 
against what nations the armaments 
were intended to be directed. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
said :— 


“These are not Estimates of provocation, 
they are Estimates of self-defence. They are 
Estimates based on the special conditions of 
this country, on conditions which are not 
those of other countries, on our scattered 
possessions, on the position of our food supplies, 
and of our colonial possessions. They are 
based on the security of our own shores.” 


What had altered since last year in the 
special conditions of the Empire ? 
Nothing, unless foreign complications 
have altered them. But the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had not adduced one 
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shred of evidence in favour of this enor- 
mous advance on the programme of last 
year ; and by the words quoted the right 
hon. Gentleman had condemned his own 
propositions. The present Government 
did not complain last year that the late 
Government’s proposals were inade- 
quate, and nothing had changed but 
the foreign relations of the Empire. 
Then these enormous Estimates must be 
asked for as a menace to foreign Powers. 
The last increase of the Navy was based 
on the alliance of France and Russia, 
and the junction of their fleets off the 
south coast of France. What had been 
the gain to the Empire of all these 
millions spent on this most foolish and 
criminal attempt to overmatch the fleets 
of France and Russia in a spirit of 
aggression ? In the last few months the 
result was shown. England had gained 
nothing, and the foreign policy of the 
present Government had thrown the 
entire East of Europe and Asia into the 
hands of Russia. Now Parliament was 
called to vote another enormous in- 
crease to meet the difficulties which were 
even more alarming than the alliance 
between France and Russia. They were 
asked to vote these millions in the dark. 
They did not know against whom this 
demonstration was intended. Was it 
intended against the United States ? 
Was it a warning to that country, if she 
should not yield on the Venezuelan Ques- 
tion, of what she might expect? Or 
against what new enemies was it in- 
tended? The late Government in- 
creased the number of men for the Navy 
by 12,000 in two years ; and now a 
further increase of 5,000 was to be made ; 
and it had been made abundantly clear 
that the increase was only temporary, 
and would be followed by still more. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
explained that his proposals would 
add £2,000,000 to the Estimates for the 
present year, and that there would be a 
supplementary Estimate of £1,000,000. 
That increase of nearly £4,000,000 
seemed likely to be permanent ; and it 
did not take account of the £8,000,000 
to be spent under the Naval Defence 
Act. That was a monstrous and ex- | 
travagant charge ; and further, the sup- | 
plementary Estimate ought really to 
have been included in the general Esti- 
mate of the year. He did not believe that 
these increases in the Navy would bring 
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any increase of safety or strength to the 
country. They provoked counter-in- 
creases in European and perhaps Ameri- 
can Powers. This system, if carried on 
as it had been by this country for the 
last 10 years, could only end in one 
way, and that was universal European 
bankruptcy. The time had come, quite 
apart from special considerations con- 
nected with Ireland, to protest against 
these enormous and monstrous arma- 
ments, and against the shame of a free- 
country like England leading the way in 
this race to universal ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. If England could build ships, 
so could other Powers. The principle 
was laid down that England’s fleet must 
be more than a match for the combined 
fleets of any two other countries ; and 
when that was reached, the principle 
was thrown aside, and it was declared 
that the English fleet must be prepared 
to stand against the world in arms. On 
England’s shoulders would rest an ex- 
cessive share of the responsibility for 
these armaments, which were draining 
the life-bleod of the populations of Eu- 
rope. It was to be deeply regretted 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who in a special manner was identified 
with and responsible for these great in- 
creases before the world, should have 
thought it right to go down to the 
country, shortly before the opening of 
Parliament, and make a speech which 
he has admitted in this House to have 
‘been interpreted as a threat hurled at 
the whole of Europe. He, spoke of our 
magnificent isolation, and intimated that 
England would take steps to stand 
against the whole world in arms, if 
called upon to do so. [Ministerial 
cheers.| He thought that such cheers 
were foolish. It was against that very 
spirit that he had risen to protest. 
Why should England challenge the 
world in arms? Why should this coun- 
try, blessed with free institutions, set an 
example of arrogant militarism? It 
was a disgrace to England, who ought 
to claim far different honour, by setting 


‘an example of moral armaments and a 
| desire for peace and good understanding 


among the rest of the European Powers. 
If for no other reason, this was not the 
time to make these enormous and 
aggressive increases, after such a speech 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
interpreted in the capitals of Europe as 
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a sort of universal defiance. There could 
be no doubt that while the quarrel with 
the United States was impending, these 
enormous naval increases would be re- 
garded in America as very aggressive 
and insulting proposals. He must say 
a word in honour of the one great British 
Statesman whose absence from this 
House he regretted, who had not hesi- 
tated to make his voice heard against 
this ruinous and scandalous expenditure 
on armaments. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
recent letter, the words of which would 
be long remembered, said :— 


Navy 


“T will only add that conviction and sentiment 
on this subject grow with me in strength from 
year to year in proportion to the growth of the 
monstrous, and, [ will add, barbarous militarism, 
in regard to which, I consider, that England 
has to bear no small share of responsibility.” 


Those were courageous words, and they 
were true, from the greatest Englishman 
of this generation. These words ought 
to, and he believed would, commend 
themselves to the attention and respect- 
ful consideration of the English people 
when the present fit of Jingoism had 
cooled down. There was another aspect 
of the increase in the Navy. He had 
been an assenting party to the proposals 
of the late Government for an increase in 
the Navy. It was very much against 
his own judgment and inclination. But 
the late Government had promised to 
issue a Commission to inquire into the 
proportion in which these charges were 
borne by Ireland and Great Britain ; 
and Irish Members were bound to show 
some consideration to the Government. 
Although that Commission had not re- 
ported, it had taken a great amount of 
evidence ; and in his opinion it not only 
substantiated all that Irish Members 
had contended for, but had revealed a 
condition of things worse than they had 
presented to Parliament. There could 
not be the slightest doubt that Ireland, 
the poorest part of the United Kingdom, 
had for many years been paying far 
more than her just proportion to the 
military and naval expenditure of the 
country. That being so, was it not a 
monstrous and outrageous injustice that, 
in spite of the known and expressed 
wish of the vast majority of the Irish 
people, who were opposed to this policy 
of big armaments, which they considered 
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unnecessary, that this huge increase 
to the Navy should be forced on Ire- 
land, when, as everyone knew, she 
would have to pay double her share of 
the cost? While, as an individual, he 
was opposed root and branch to this in- 
crease, because he believed that it would 
be another step in the iniquitous race to 
general bankruptey—while he was op- 
posed to it on grounds of common hu- 
manity—as an Irish Nationalist he was 
still more strongly opposed to it, because 
he held that the Irish people, who had 
no kind of responsibility for this system 
of bloated armaments, and the policy 
which had given rise to it, should not 
now be asked to pay two or three times 
their just share of this additional burden. 
The Government could not expect the 
Irish Members to help them in their 
proposals as regarded the increase of the 
Navy. Irish Nationalists were united in 
their resolve to give the proposed in- 
crease, whether as regarded men and 
boys or in regard to the gigantic increase 
under the Naval Defence Act, the most 
determined opposition that the forms of 
the House would allow. [Cheers. | 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, that the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Dillon) probably endorsed the 
opinion that the proposed naval ex- 
penditure was occasioned by fear of Rus- 
sia, France, Germany, and the United 
States. Why, instead of paying money 
to enable England to defeat those coun- 
tries, Irish Nationalists at the present 
time infinitely preferred to pay money to 
enable those countries to defeat Eng- 
land. It was all-important, politically, 
that that view should be taken into con- 
sideration ; when they came to the dis- 
cussion of the Navy Estimates, and were 
trying to do what they could to increase 
the strength of the Navy, they need not 
pause to consider such a view. 

Mr. DILLON (interposing) : Does 
the hon. Member quote that as a speech 
of mine ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : It is a 
quotation from an article written by one 
of the hon Member’s friends. {Vational- 
ist laughter. | 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
United Ireland of Saturday. 

Mr. DILLON : I repudiate it. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he 
was glad to hear it. 
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Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Let him 
stand up and repudiate it. [Parnellite 
cheers. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, resum- 
ing, said, it was to be regretted that they 
had hardly yet heard any discussion as 
to the real deficiency of the Navy. They 
had heard two speeches from the two 
front Benches following the speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and they 
had a speech of the greatest importance 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. That speech 
was being commented upon by Members 
on both sides of the House and outside 
it. It struck everyone who heard it as 
a lucid, well-conceived statement of a 
case which might be strong or weak, 
according as the facts stood. Until the 
facts were overthrown it was a strong 
case, and one to which a little more con- 
sideration ought to be devoted. The 
Leader of the Opposition said that we 
were to accept the proposals of the 
Government because they were proposed 
by a responsible Government with their 
knowledge of the necessities of the case. 
Was it not an elementary fact that 
during the last ten years everything that 
had been conceded had been forced by 
agitation from the responsible Govern- 
ment and had been something they did 
not intend to give? The increase of the 
Navy Estimates had proved that the 
Estimates made by former responsible 
Governments did not cover the neces- 
sities of the case. To tell them that 
they must accept these Estimates because 
they were proposed by a responsible 
Government was to fly in the face of all 
experience. Then the Leader of the 
Opposition said our policy made our 
Navy Estimates. Did they not all 
know that there were present to the 
minds of the House two recent things 
that were done independently of this 
country, which were neither sought, nor 
desired, nor anticipated by us, and with 
which we had no more to do than ‘‘ the 
man in the moon?’’ There was the 
action taken in the United States and 
in South Africa. They were acts en- 
tirely independent of our policy [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’], and no prevision on our part 
could have foreseen and provided for 
them. So it was illusory to say our 
Estimates were dependent on our policy, 
for that would suggest that we were 
always aggressive, and increasing our 
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Estimates accordingly The speech of 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean certainly required to be answered 
on one or two points. He said that the 
materiel for manning the Navy and the 
Reserve were not sufficient. He him- 
self did not believe that we had not men 
enough to man the existing ships. He 
believed we had. But there were ample 
facts to show that the Reserve we relied 
upon in the Mercantile Marine was not 
sufficient, and if the present system went 
on it was not likely to become so. In 
the Mediterranean we had a state of 
things which every man was able to un- 
derstand was to our disadvantage, and 
which they ought to protest against. 
We had 30 ships, large and small, in 
the Mediterranean, but we had in the 
Channel a still larger fleet. In the 
Channel we were spending £10,000, 000 
at Dover, Portsmouth, and Devonport, 
for the purpose of strengthening our 
naval depéts and fortifying works. In 
the Channel, with a superior fleet, with 
all the resources of the United Kingdom 
behind us, so unsafe did we believe our- 
selves to be that we were actually put- 
ting booms across our harbours that our 
ships in our own dockyards, under our 
own guns, inside our own forts, might 
be safe at night. In the Mediterranean 
every single precaution was discarded. 
We had only one torpedo-boat in the 
Mediterranean, and she, like most of her 
kind, broke down. We had only two 
docks, and they were in the wrong place. 
We had now, for political purposes, four 
ships cruising about in the Levant, 2,000 
miles from Gibraltar and utterly unpro- 
tected, we had no coaling station, and 
the proof we knew we were unsafe was 
that we were committed to further ex- 
penditure in making plans. Then there 
were the forces of a great naval power 
entrenched in a line with four great 
fortresses—the whole of the French fleet 
and an enormous number of torpedo- 
boats. The most elementary strategy in 
the world told us that to divide two 
inferior forces with a superior enemy 
entrenched on an inner line was bad 
policy. People might say we could 
recall our fleet from Gibraltar. He re- 
membered, when there was a possibility 
of war with Siam, one of the French 
gunboats fired a shot across the stern of 
one of our men-of-war. It was the 
merest accident that that shot was not 
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returned ; if it had been, there would 
have been war from one end of the world 
to the other. At that moment half of 
our fleet was at Smyrna, the Victoria 
was at the bottom, another ship was 
docked at Malta, the French fleet was 
mobilised at Toulon, and what happened 
then might happen again to-morrow. 
These were matters requiring explana- 
tion. It was political reasons only that 
accounted for this fleet being in the 
Mediterranean. He could not meet 
with a single naval officer who would 
say that our naval arrangements were 
really satisfactory. Let hon. Members 
ask themselves why, if it were right to 
go to such enormous expense in the 
Channel, what we were doing and not 
doing in the Mediterranean could also 
be right? He went down to see the 
Rupert, when she returned nearly full of 
water ; and he asked, what would have 
happened if she had got abroad? She 
might have been left somewhere unpro- 
tected unless she had been patched up 
and towed to Malta or Devonport. The 
mishap occurred in a time of peace ; but 
what would have been the state of things 
if it had been a time of war? He hoped 
that we should either withdraw our fleet 
or resolve to make it strong enough ; at 
all events we ought not to run the risk 
of assuming that it secured us an ad- 
vantage which was absolutely illusory. 
With regard to men he had been study- 
ing the matter somewhat closely, and he 
affirmed that the demoralisation of the 
British Mercantile Marine by the intro- 
duction of foreign sailors had reached a 
point that was startling. He had been 
told that the ships that were subsidised 
carried neither guns nor ammunition, 
while the steamers of the German Lloyds 
carried guns, and within six hours of 
leaving New York could be converted 
into armed ships. On the Atlantic sta- 
tion we had nothing that could touch 
them or come near them ; and in the 
Pacific, too, the French steamers could 
be quickly converted into armed cruisers. 
Ammunition could not be carried on 
board these mercantile steamers under 
the Board of Trade regulations ; but it 
was stored at depdts all over the world ; 
and guns could easily be carried in the 
hold. Arrangements could easily be 


made for supplying the officers in com- 
mand with the necessary sealed Com- 
mission. 


If the First Lord was really 
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needing men, let him include in the list 
of mercantile seamen the 9,000 men 
engaged in connection with yachts. 
The Naval Volunteers were justly put 
an end to: but those who sailed for 
pleasure might be made available by a 
little encouragement. If a torpedo-boat 
were placed in the port of London, it 
would be manned by men who would 
soon be competent to handle it ; and the 
system could be extended all round the 
coast. There were thousands of young 
men who went to sea between Saturday 
and Monday in little boats, and it was 
marvellous that they kept above water. 
These are the men who were wanted to 
man torpedo-boats that would otherwise 
be useless. In conclusion he would ask 
whether, before another series of Esti- 
mates was presented, an assurance could 
be given that they might have an 
opportunity of discussing the defence of 
the Empire as a whole. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said, that so far as he 
could gather, the last speaker was pre- 
pared to build a fleet, to man a fleet, or 
to command a fleet. [Laughter.| As 
to the last suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, it had always been held to be neces- 
sary to catch boys when they were young 
in order to make seamen of them. The 
hon. Member’s plan might give work to 
the unemployed of London, but whether 
it would benefit the Navy or not was a 
different matter. Unlike the hon. 
Member he was not a strategist, and his 
great difficulty was that it seemed to 
him, no matter who was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, he was deemed to 
know nothing about the Navy or about 
our requirements. He readily admitted 
that private Members without special 
knowledge ought to vote for what those 
who were in official positions said was 
necessary for the safety of the country ; 
but if you went back a little you saw 
that each First Lord had proposed a 
scheme entirely different from that of 
his predecessor. Lord Northbrook de- 
clared that the Navy was equal to all 
requirements, and that if he had an 
extra million he should not know what 
to do with it ; but a few months after- 
wards he produced ascheme for increas- 
ing the Navy. The Opposition sup- 
ported him ; and when they came into 
office the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
George Hamilton) reduced the Estimates 
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on the first year, and a few months 
afterwards repudiated all that he had 
said, and proposed the Scheme carried 
out under the Naval Defence Act, at a 
cost of £21,000,000. As usual, the 
Leaders of the Opposition applauded 
that, and it was carried against the pro- 
tests of a few Members below the gang- 
way ; but it was thought that this was 
to be a settlement of the question. 
Then came in Lord Spencer, who in the 
second year added £3,000,000 and in 
the third year £3,000,000 ; and now 
the right hon. Gentleman inaugurated 
his tenure of office by proposing a 
Scheme even more monstrous than any 
that had been suggested before. And 
this lavish outlay was but a sop to those 
who advocated still larger expenditure. 
Did not all these facts show that First 
Lords of the Admiralty had never 
taken a really large and broad view 
of our naval requirements? They 
seemed to think that, if a newspaper 
demanded that more money should 
be spent upon the Navy, they ought 
at once, because it was a popular 
thing to do, to spend more money. 
Whenever Ministers wanted to be popu- 
lar with the nation they came down to 
the House, and in a blustering, swagger- 
ing fashion declared that they were 
prepared to build a few more ships. 
| Laughter.| He trembled to think what 
would occur when the present Ministers 
became somewhat unpopular, as Ministers 
always did when they were some time in 
power. Heaven knows what numbers 
of ships they would build in order to 
recover their popularity. [Zaughter.] 
He spoke not as a strategist like the last 
hon. Member but as a plain, simple 
taxpayer, and as such he would ask the 
Government ‘ what are you trying for?” 
The noble Lord the Secretary for India 
when first Lord of the Admiralty in the 
late Conservative Government had said 
the idea was that we ought to have a 
fleet which would be equal to any two 
fleets in the world. But that was an 
absurd plan, because it would be possible 
for two countries to be at war with us. 
Now the plan of the present First Lord 
seemed to be to build a fleet that would 
be able to cope with the united fleets of 
the entire world. The First Lord did 
not put it in that way. He said the 
plan was defensive and not offensive— 
that it was to protect our commerce, our 
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colonies and our coasts ; but it must be 
remembered that a fleet of this great 
power could be used, and would be used 
in all probability, for offensive purposes. 
Having the greatest fleet in the world 
we would have practically the absolute 
dominion of the sea, and if we fell out 
with any Power we could close all her 
ports and bombard her towns. [Minis- 
terial cries of “Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
that was what hon. Members opposite 
were in favour of. But it must not be 
forgotten that this vast dominion was 
attended by positive danger—the danger 
that other Powers would combine against 
us. What led to the fall of Napoleon 
was that he had too great an ambition— 
he wanted to be master of Europe and in 
the end Europe combined against him 
and overthrew him. Then there was 
another objection to the plan. Let us 
not suppose that we had got a monopoly 
of the wealth and shipbuilding of the 
world. Every nation would compete 
with us in shipbuilding. We were 
engaged in a ridiculous game of “ beggar 
my neighbour” against the world. We 
must in the end be broken in such a 
game. As we spent this money on our 
Navy, the other Powers would spend 
money on their Navies ; and in the end 
the relation between us and the other 
Powers would be the same as it was 
before this competition began. He 
therefore thought a more dangerous 
suggestion had never been made to the 
House than the suggestion that we would 
build ships, no matter what other coun. 
tries did, so as to keep our Navy equal 
to any two Navies; and a still more 
dangerous proposal was the present pro- 
posal which seemed to substitute for any 
two Navies the Navies of the entire 
Powers of the world. The object in view 
seemed to be this—that if we unfortu- 
nately found ourselves at war with any 
Great Power we should be able to carry 
on our whole commerce precisely in the 
same way as if there was no war. But 
that was absolutely impossible. We 
must accept the consequences of being at 
war. We would have to defend the 
channel, and to have fleets in various 
parts of the world ; but besides that, in 
order to protect our commerce, we would 
have to have a fleet to patrol the entire 
ocean to that British ships would be able 
to go from one port to another. That 
could not be done. In the wars with 
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Napoleon when we almost cleared the 
sea of the enemy, two million pounds 
worth of English ships were destroyed by 
privateers sent out by France ; and it 
was certain that if we were at war with 
-a Naval Power, our merchant ships 
would be attacked by privateers in the 
same way, with the result that our 
carrying trade would be taken away from 
us and given to a neutral country. It 
was said also that unless we had the 
absolute command of the sea during war 
we would be starved. He did not believe 
that. The food would come into our 
ports in neutral ships. It might be said 
the enemy would object to that. No 
doubt ; but the enemy would not be able 
to help it, because if she took any hostile 
action against the neutral she would 
turn the neutral into an enemy. He 
agreed with the very sensible speech 
recently made by Lord Wolseley who 
pointed out that it would be absolutely 
impossible in war to blockade all our 
ports, and with one or two ports left 
open our food supplies would come in 
without any difficulty. He had no doubt 
that food would be dearer, and he hoped 
it would be dearer in the event cf war. 
He agreed with John Stuart Mill that 
war ought to be made as terrible and as 
injurious as possible to every human 
being of the countries engaged in it ; and 
he trusted that the fact that food would 
be dear would deter working men whose 
means were mainly devoted to getting 
the necessaries of life from joining in the 
wild ridiculous Jingo cry that was now 
going through the country. A good deal 
was said about our great and noble 
Empire, about the loyalty of our Colonies 
and how they loved us. But he wanted 
that love of the Colonies to have a cash 
basis. [Laughter.| He did not care 
about a union of hearts—what he wanted 
was a union of purses. [/Zaughter.| An 
hon. Member had told the House that 
the expenditure on the Navy per man 
in Great Britain was 10s. 1d. The ex- 
penditure on the Navy in Australia per 
man was Is. 3d; in Canada, one farthing 
per man; and in Africa, that land of 
gold, it was zero. The whole thing was 
thrown entirely upon Great Britain. 
One would suppose that we were 
spending it entirely on ourselves and that 
the Colonies had no share in the benefit. 
What were the facts about our carrying 
trade. The trade was worth roughly 
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£1,100,000,000 per annum, and one-fourth 
of it was the carrying trade of the 
colonies, not between the colonies and 
this country, but between one colony 
and another, and between our colonies 
and foreign countries. And yet it was 
said we were to find all the money. 
That was not all. If we ever did get to 
war with another country it would be 
on account of some miserable dispute 
with regard to our colonies. Take the 
case of Venezuela. Who cared to whom 
that miserable bog belonged? He only 
feared the possibility of its being made 
out it belonged to us, and our being 
dragged into a great war. We were to 
have a vast Navy in order that we 
might dictate, not to Venezuela—that 
would be simple enough—but to the 
United States, to whom that bog 
belonged. Our taxation was now 
enormous ; it had reached £100,000,000. 
Although there was a surplus there was 
to be no remission of taxation ; nothing 
was to be done to brighten and better 
the lot of the poor man. And this ex- 
penditure would oblige us to levy not 
merely the present taxation but 
£10,000,000. Where was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer going to get 
the money from? Not from his agri- 
cultural friends. From the brewers? 
Not a bit of it. Depend upon it, it 
would come, directly or indirectly, out of 
the pockets of the poor man. It was 
said that our requirements depended 
upon our policy. He had observed that 
our policy depended upon our expendi- 
ture. The more we spent the more 
bragging and blustering we were, and 
the more we continued to spend the 
greater would be our brag and bluster, 
and the greater our attempts to grab 
countries all over the world. All our 
wars during the last 500 years had been 
the consequences of our own meddling 
in matters which did not concern us. 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, two 
of the most popular Ministers that we 
had had in the present century, argued 
that we ought not to incur in times of 
peace a perpetual war expenditure, but, 
ought to run some possible risk or con- 
tingency. He forgot who it was who 
said that was a pre-historic view, but, 
pre-historic or not, it was a very sound 
and sensible view. Mr. Gladstone had 
ulways beenagainst large expenditure; and 
unless rumour was entirely wrong, Mr. 
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Gladstone was not quite satisfied with 
the expenditure proposed by Lord 
Spencer. He (Mr. Labouchere) believed 
this Jingo craze was merely temporary, 
and ascribed it, to a great extent, to 
the Liberal Party not having proved 
faithful to their traditions. For- 
merly there were two Parties. When 
the Conservatives were in Office there 
was a tendency to lavish expenditure, 
and on the Liberal side there was a 
tendency to economy, particularly in 
regard to military expenditure. He did 
not doubt that many of the Gentlemen 
now sitting on the Front Opposition 
Bench would rise and deplore this expen- 
diture—they were quite capable of it— 
[laughter|—but what did they do when 
they were in power? Did they vote for 
reductions then? Not a bit of it ; each 
shrugged his shoulders, said that it was 
the fault of his wicked colleague, and 
submissively voted as the Whips told 
him. The people of the country had no 
confidence as regarded economy, either in 
the present or the late Ministers. He 
found that both set of Ministers tried to 
see who could acquire the greater amount 
of popularity, and when he spoke of 
popularity on this matter he meant that 
of the music halls, of experts about guns 
and about vessels, and of ardent pro- 
blems like the hon. Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield. The 
country was opposed to this expenditure, 
and he warned his right hon. Friends on 
the Front Opposition Bench that if they 
ever hoped to re-acquire the confidence 
of their country they must revert to the 
old sound Radical principles of peace and 
reform. They had seen the result of the 
last General Election. Where were they 
now? Whose fault wasit? Their own ; 
and he thought they deserved to be 
landed where they were. He begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 1,000 
men and boys. He would infinitely 
prefer a reduction by the whole 4,900. 
He made it 1,000 because he wished this 
to be a test question. If the Navy was 
inadequate for our requirements, or if the 
Army was inadequate for our require- 
ments, let some Minister come down 
with a clear scheme. This was not a 
scheme which had been thought out by 
the Ministry or which was understood 
by the country. It was certainly not a 
scheme which was appreciated in his 
quarter of the House. He wanted the 
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House to have an opportunity of saying 
they were ready to accept the fact that 
it was necessary to have a Navy for 
defence, but they were not going to 
attempt a scheme of beggar-my-neighbour 
against the actual world. What he and 
his Friends wanted was, not a Nav 
which might compete against the Navies 
of all the world, but a Navy sufficient 
for our honest and peaceful require- 
ments. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Committee knew per- 
fectly well what the views of the hon. 
Member for Northampton were, because 
they had heard most of his remarks 
before. What he would like to know 
was, where did the hon. Gentleman get 
his facts from? The hon. Gentleman 
told them amongst other things that 
our carrying trade was worth 
£1,100,000,000. That was perfectly 
absurd. The hon. Gentleman must have 
been thinking of tonnage. [Laughter.] 
To say that this country earned by 
carrying £1,100,000,000—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE::I did not 
say that. The hon. Gentleman should 
not only speak in this House, but listen. 
[Laughter.| I spoke of the amount of 
the value of what is carried. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then the 
whole thing became doubly absurd. He 
understood the hon. Member to speak of 
the value of the carrying trade. These 
were the words he used. He now said 
he meant the value of the goods. But 
he was not right there either. If he 
would refer to the Trade Returns, he 
would find that the value of the goods car- 
ried was nothing like £1, 100,000,000. 
One other point. The hon. Member said 
it was dangerous for one Power to have 
this stupendous preponderance of naval 
force, and then he immediately proceeded 
to argue that there was no danger at all, 
because he told the House that as soon as 
we increased our naval power, others 
would increase theirs in proportion, and 
we should remain where we were, as little 
dangerous as when we began. It was 
true that two neutral leagues were 
formed against this country in 1780 and 
1880, but we defeated both these neutral 
leagues, and it was his desire that, if ever 
another neutral league was formed, we 
might be in a position to repeat the ex- 
perience of the past. The hon. Member 
accused the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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of coming down blustering and swagger- 
ing. He had never heard less bluster 
and less swagger in the mouth of a First 
Lord than the right hon. Gentleman 
showed. Why, he spoke more like a 
village maiden-—he positively bleated. 
He was surprised at the mildness of the 
terms in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man commended to the House the largest 
naval expenditure the House had ever 
had to discuss. They had had very little 
assistance in that Debate from the 
official Opposition. The late Secretary of 
the Admiralty, indeed, apologised for 
speaking at all, and he explained that he 
would not have spoken except that the 
House expected a person in his position to 
make a speech. Of course they did. The 
Leader of the Opposition averred what 
was perfectly true, that armaments must 
depend upon policy; and he said that, as 
the Leaders of the Opposition knew 
nothing of the policy of the Government, 
they could not discuss the Estimates—a 
very unfortunate position for leaders 
to be reduced to. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not stop there. He said 
the reason for this increase in the Navy 
Estimates was that we had not learned 
how to make the world our friends. No, 
we had not, and he did not believe we 
ever should. It was all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to stand up 
and preach the policy of the early Chris- 
tians. But he must remember that the 
kingdom of the early Christians was not 
of this world, and ours was. He had 
never known the right hon. Gentleman 
himself to show much of the character of 
the early Christian. He would rather 
have taken him for a late Pagan. When 
he was smitten on one cheek and turned 
the other, there was generally a closed fist 
withit. Butsupposetherighthon. Gentle- 
man was right in all this, and that this 
early Christian policy was the proper one 
to be adopted, he was one of the very 
greatest sinners against it. When he 
was in office he consented to a very large 
increase in the Naval Estimates, and 
having increased the Navy in order to 
defend the country against the enemies 
of England, he clapped the whole cost on 
the landed class and those against the 
Government in order to defend himself 
against his own enemies. He now came 
to the unofficial Opposition, most ably 
represented by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. He 
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did not share the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s opinion that too little provision 
was made in this year’s Estimates for 
the wants of the Navy. He thought 
the provision was ample. In some re- 
spects, indeed, he thought too much 
provision was made—that a large pro- 
portion of the money was going to be 
spent in the wrong direction. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman greatly 
overrated what he called our position of 
isolation. It was true we were isolated 
in time of peace, and he for one would 
rather be isolated, because he should 
prefer to make his own choice of allies in 
time of war. But, at the first sound of 
the trumpet announcing war, our isola- 
tion would and necessarily must cease. 
Suggest any combination of Powers you 
pleased, it must be such as to insure, 
either on or soon after the outbreak 
of war, at least one, and probably 
two Powers‘on our side. He thought 
too that the right hon. Baronet 
underrated our present strength. 
It could not be forgotten that in six 
days, one of which was a Sunday, this 
country fitted out a Flying Squadron 
which, in point of strength and fighting 
power, was equal to, say, the whole Navy 
of Germany. That was an exploit which 
could not be matched by any Power in 
Europe ; nay, by any two Powers. 
Then, comparisons between our ships and 
those of foreign nations, were entirely 
fallacious. It was a fact that while 
foreign navies and foreign crews largely 
consisted of paper, ours all consisted 
of the real stuff. Foreign ships did not 
go very much to sea. Ours were 
almost always at sea. We manceuvred 
our vessels in closer order, we exercised 
our men oftener, and we fired more am- 
munition; our ships and our men were 
better than those of foreign nations. Any 
comparison, taking ship by ship, between 
our ships and those of the foreigner was 
therefore necessarily fallacious, and the 
true comparison, if it could be properly 
made, would be much more to our ad- 
vantage. Now he came to the men. 
The right hon. Baronet thought 100,000 
men was the right number. He main- 
tained that they had that number. The 
provision in the Estimates for next year 
was 85,818. Then there were 6,883 in 
training; and in an emergency a 
considerable number of these, who 
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were near the end of their train- 
ing, might be taken. Consequently, 
they might reckon at least 86,000. Then 
there was the Naval Reserve number- 
ing 25,800. It was true that Admiral 
Tryon’s Committee reported that only 
10,000 of the Reserve would be immedi- 
ately available; but it also reported that 
a very large additional number would be 
available in two months. And at that 
time the total of the Reserve was only 
20,000, so that he thought he was justi- 
fied in concluding that they might fairly 
reckon on 13,000 being immediately 
available now. This would give a total 
of 99,000. He was quite prepared to 
allow 3,000 as the number that might 
contingently not be immediately avail- 
able, but he thought 96,000 was suffici- 
ently near the strength which the right 
hon. Baronet required, because, cer- 
tainly, within two months the remaining 
4,000 would easily be obtained. The 
right hon. Baronet had introduced the 
Mercantile Marine, and described the 
number of 240,000 British seamen as a 
myth. But, if so, it was in the direc- 
tion of moderation. He believed that 
there were 400,000 British seamen all 
told. The fishermen, who were the 
very best seamen in this country, num- 
bered some 100, 000, and they were the last 
men he would exclude in any calcula- 
tion of British seamen. But whatever 
the right hon. Baronet might be able to 
prove as to the Merchant Navy not con- 
taining a sufficient proportion of men of 
British nationality, none of that was 
true about the Navy. The men in the 
Navy were all British. The fishermen 
were also British, and so were the Naval 
Reserve. He now came to the question 
of Belleville boilers. He confessed that 
when these boilers were first introduced, 
he had considerable doubts as to the ex- 
periment which the Admiralty were 
making. The first reason was that the 
Mercantile Marine had not adopted the 
boiler ; and it seemed that the experi- 
ment appeared to be made only in small 
vessels. He had since been alongside 
the Sharpshooter and seen the Belle- 
ville boiler, and he felt bound to say that 
he thought those reasons were not valid. 
The Belleville boiler was such that if it 
succeeded in a small ship it must suc- 
ceed in a large ship, and although it had 
not been adopted in the Mercantile 
Marine, that was because its qualities 
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were such as were intensely and enor- 
mously valuable to the Navy, yet per- 
haps of very little extra value at all to 
the Mercantile Marine. These boilers 
were entirely broken up, and one tube 
or one element might be taken out 
or injured, the rest remaining com- 
plete. Then they could be examined 
and cleaned with the greatest possible 
facility. Special advantages of these 
boilers to men-of-war were that steam 
could be raised with the greatest rapidity ; 
and that the most sudden stoppages and 
startings could be made. The furnace 
doors were all knee high, and thus there 
was greater facility for stoking. There 
was an almost entire absence of foul 
tubes, and sea-water could, in an emer- 
gency, be used. There was a consider- 
able economy of fuel in these boilers, 
amounting to nearly two pounds per in- 
dicated horse-power per hour. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) rose to 
a point of order. He could only say the 
hon. Member was utterly in error. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN : That is not on 
a point of order. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that if 
the hon. Member did not know more 
about Belleville boilers than he did about 
order, he should be a little more moderate 
in his language. The information he 
had received from the officers of the 
Sharpshooter was that there was an 
economy of fuel with careful stoking of 
1-7 lbs. per jindicated horse-power per 
hour, and in spite of the interruption of 
the hon. Member for Gateshead, he still 
continued to believe that. Having 
endeavoured in some degree to reply for 
the Admiralty, he now came to his criti- 
cism upon them. Close upon £23,000, 000 
was asked for the Navy this year; and 
his criticism was that a great deal of it 
was being injudiciously spent. It seemed 
to him that the Admiralty had thought 
too much of works and ships, and too 
little of men and their training. In 
fact, the order of their ideas seemed to 
be works first, ships next, men last, and 
training nowhere. The order of his ideas 
was, men and training first, ships next, 
and works nowhere. The First Lord, 
speaking of works, instanced Dover, 
where £2,000,000 was to be spent upon 
a harbour; and he himself told them he 
had not sufficient knowledge to say what 
the result and what the cost would be.} 1 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : We have had surveys. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But already 
they had been told that the works would 
cost £2,000,000, so that an estimate 
had been formed. His belief was that 
the estimate would be very largely ex- 
ceeded, and that the cost would be 
nearer £4,000,000. Even then, they 
would not have a satisfactory job, and 
he believed they were making a harbour 
where they ought not to have one. In 
regard to Gibraltar, he remembered their 
making demands for one dock there, and 
the difficulty in getting any authority to 
listen to that demand. But ultimately 
the idea of one dock was entertained and 
then, mainly, he believed by the efforts 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the idea 
was entertained as conceivable that there 
might be two docks at Gibraltar. His 
view was that one dock was indispensable 
and two very good, but a third dock 
there, in comparison with other require- 
ments, he believed to be quite useless, 
and a misapplication of the money. 
Why, instead of having this third dock, 
did they not build a dock at Simon’s 
Bay or Mauritius ? It was of the most 
essential importance to have a dock at 
Simon’s Bay. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : I rise to order. I 
desire to know whether on a Vote re- 
ducing the number of men the hon. Gen- 
tleman is entitled to go into all these 
questions with regard to docks. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : It is rather difli- 
cult to draw a line in these matters. 
The ordinary custom has been, as I have 
already explained, that on the first Vote 
a general discussion is allowed upon 
everything contained in the Naval Esti- 
mates. I was doubtful if the hon. Mem- 
ber was in order in discussing the par- 
ticulars of the dock at Gibraltar, which 
does not come upon these Naval Esti- 
mates at all, but which will find a place 
in the Naval Works Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY : As regards Simon’s Bay and 
Mauritius, I may state that money has 
been taken in the Estimates for a survey 
of these two docks. 

*TuE CHAIRMAN : I think the dis- 
cussion should be confined to matters 
for which money is taken in the 
Estimates. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would not pursue the subject further. 
He was glad to hear that money for the 
survey at Simon’s Bay was in the 
Estimates. In regard to the size 
of ships, he thought that the proposed 
saving of two feet in the draught 
was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. He now came to the question of 
the men, and here it was that he thought 
the First Lord was making his most 
serious mistakes. To his mind the most 
essential thing was, not to have a large 
number of men, but that such as they 
had should be highly trained. Let the 
House remember that the sea service was 
a highly artificial service. When they 
took a man and trained him for the sea 
he had everything to learn. He could 
not move about on a ship with safety to 
his head or his feet; he did not know how 
to sleep in a hammock, he could not get 
up a ladder or into a boat. He had to 
learn all those things so thoroughly that 
he forgot that he knew them or how he 
learned them. That was what he called 
training. All these things went to make 
up a thorough seaman, who was the re- 
sult of an unbroken series of traditions. 
He must be taught them from the be- 
ginning; and that could only be done by 
catching him young. In his opinion the 
right hon. Gentleman was going in the 
direction of abandoning the old and true 
traditions of sea-training, as they had 
been understood. Some people were 
of opinion that anybody would now do 
on board a ship. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the skill which was the 
result of training was never so essential 
and never made so much difference as 
now. In no department was skill ever so 
necessary as in the stokehole and the 
engine-room. The other day a torpedo- 
catcher was built for a foreign Govern- 
ment, and a picked and trained crew 
was sent to take her home. On the trial 
trip the contractor got 30 knots out of 
this vessel; but the foreign crew could 
not get 14 out of her, showing the tre- 
mendous importance of skill even the 
engine-room and stokehole. It was 
the same with regard to seaman- 
ship. There were at this moment 
nearly twice as many sailing vessels 
afloat as steamers. At any time 
they might have to send a man-of-war 
crew and officers to take charge of one of 
these vessels. It would be a pretty mess 
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if these officers and men, having been 
trained entirely for steam, did not know 
how to handle a sailing vessel. In ad- 
dition, the whole of the crew might have 
to take to the boats. That was purely 
a question of seamanship. In his opinion 
high training in seamanship for the men 
was still absolutely necessary if we in- 
tended to maintain the character of our 
Navy. Let him point out how matters 
stood at the present time in this respect. 
In the first place he might explain to the 
Committee that training-ships were those 
in. which a boy was received when he 
joined the Navy, and in which he under- 
went a special preliminary training and 
discipline. At present the boy passed 
20 months on board one of those train- 
ing ships, which, indeed, was all too 
short a period. The Admiralty, how- 
ever, now proposed to reduce that period 
of 20 months to the short period of 16 
months, and to raise the age at which a 
boy could be received by a year. In his 
opinion the Admiralty were wrong in 
both those proposals. | He would rather 
have fewer boys with better training 
than a greater number of boys with less 
training. Then he came to the training- 
brig, and here again a similar objection 
applied to the proposals of the Admi- 
ralty. When the boy had completed his 
20 months on board a training-ship, he 
was sent on board one of the, training- 
brigs, in which {he actually went to sea, 
not to a great distance perhaps, but to a 
sufficient one to teach him seamanship 
at sea. But he only remained on board 
one of these vessels for six weeks, a 
period that was not sufficient to train 
him in using the lead line, and to hand, 
reef, and steer. That period, in his 
opinion, ought to be doubled, and a part 
of the large sum for which the 
right hon. Gentleman asked ought to 
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be appropriated to increasing the 
number of these training-brigs. It 
appeared to him however that 


the Admiralty despised training, and 
only thought of obtaining a large num- 
ber of men. Then he came to the train- 
ing squadron, in which the boys re- 
ceived their third and finishing training, 
which lasted for a year. There, indeed, 
the boys received a most excellent and 
most comprehensive training. But 
would the Committee believe the 
startling fact that not more than 
one-eighth or one-tenth of the 
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officers and men in the British Navy 
ever passed through the training squadron 
at all? In order to pass a sufficient 
number of the men and officers through 
this course of training, the Admiralty 
would have to double the number of the 
ships of the training squadron. But the 
Admiralty gave no sign of their inten- 
tion to take that course. They left the 
squadron exactly where it was, and this 
again showed that they preferred numbers 


to training. He did not believe that the 
training on board a torpedo-destroyer 
—which indeed they  proposed— 


would give anything like the necessary 
training that was required, because no 
seamanship could be learned on board 
those vessels. Now he came to the last 
point in his indictment against the Ad- 
miralty, and that related to their pro- 
posal with regard to the Britannia. No 
doubt that vessel was an old one, but, if 
they wished to train their officers on 
board in place of on shore, it would be 
easy to replace that vessel by another of 
the same class. It was, however, now 
proposed to do away with that vessel and 
to replace her by a training college on 
shore, while at the same time the age of 
joining of the cadets was to be increased 
by one year. It was said in support of 
this: proposal that the boys were now 
drawn from too small an area. But 
how would they increase the area by in- 
creasing the age of the boys? On the 
contrary, by increasing the age they 
should be diminishing the area. Again, 
it was contended that by increasing the 
age they would abolish competition and 
cramming, and would consequently 
diminish the pressure upon the boys. 
In his opinion, however, instead of 
diminishing the pressure they would in- 
crease it by a year’s duration. Here, 
again, it was proposed to reduce the 
period of training from 23 months to 
16 months. In his view, if any change 
in the period of training were made, it 
should be in the direction of extending 
the period instead of shortening it. The 
Britannia had given us a most excellent 
body of officers, who had done their duty 
in every capacity in all parts of the 
world, and the Admiralty were taking 
upon themselves a very serious responsi- 
bility in abolishing the training on board 
that vessel. He believed that they could 
not take a boy for the Navy at too early 
an age, when he could easily be taught 
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to get up and down a ladder and handle 
a boat. With all respect for the right 
hon. Gentleman, he miust say that he 
appeared to him to be going in a wrong 
direction. If it were not too late, he 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
reconsider his decision in reference to 
these proposed changes, which would 
not create but would destroy that mar- 
vellous combination of knowledge, 
patience, constancy, dexterity, resource, 
and self-reliance, which make up the 
British seaman, who was the outcome of 
the accretions of the traditions of 1,000 
years. He implored the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to destroy our real seamen, 
upon whom, more than on ships, works, 
or forts must ever depend the prosperity, 
the safety, and the very existence of the 
British Empire. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

*Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) said that he desired to draw 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
a most important reserve to which atten- 
tion had not as yet been directed—he 
meant the great number of ships of war 
that were being constructed in our private 
dockyards for foreign nations. All coun- 
tries had a right, in times of difficulty, 
to take what the nation required, and 
he thought that, if any emergency arose, 
we should be fully justified in availing 
ourselves of the right of pre-emption and 
taking, at their full value, all or any of the 
vessels to which he referred. He did not 
know how many of such vessels there 
were in the private dockyards, but no 
doubt the Admiralty were fully informed 
upon the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND sup- 
ported the attitude taken up by the 
hon. Members for Cockermouth and 
Northampton. He expressed admira- 
tion for the conduct of the first-named 
hon. Member in this matter, because it 
was not easy for any hon. Member to 
take up an attitude opposed to that of 
the great majority of Members repre- 
senting all parties in the House. The 
hon. Member had simply lived up to his 
reputation, which had always been con- 
sistent in the House. He did not support 
the Amendment, however, for the reasons 
given by these hon. Gentlemen. He 
objected to this increase in the Navy 
expenditure from an Irish point of view. 
He was surprised at the attitude of the 
so-called Radical Party. For the last 
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few years he had listened to speeches of 
hon. Members who claimed to be 
Radicals and to express the views of the 
working people of this country. They 
bitterly denounced every attempt of the 
Tory Party to incur extravagant ex- 
penditure for warlike preparations and 
to burden the people with extra taxa- 
tion for a policy of Jingoism. He had 
always thought that those hon. Gentle- 
men were sincere, but now he found 
that the so-called Radical Party had 
apparently disappeared, for not a word 
of protest had been uttered by the front 
Opposition Bench against this extrava- 
gant policy. Both Liberal and Tory 
Governments were almost equally to 
blame for such expenditure. If he were 
an Englishman or a representative of a 
constituency here, he was not prepared 
to say that he would not be in favour of 
a strong Navy, but, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the Government of Ire- 
land he, as an Irish Member, said that 
the Irish people took little interest in 
what concerned the welfare of Great 
Britain, and the British people might 
make up their minds to the fact that 
the great bulk of the Irish nation, as 
long as they were ruled as at present, 
could not regard with any interest or 
sympathy any precautions taken by this 
country in regard to foreign affairs. 
Irish Members had been returned to ask 
for a Measure of Self-Government for 
Treland. That Measure had been re- 
fused, and the Irish Members were now 
at Westminster in pursuance of the 
old policy of discontent. He told the 
House plainly that as long as it pursued 
the present method of governing Ireland, 
this country could not rely on the bulk 
of the Irish people sympathising with 
such proposals as the present. From 
the English point of view,‘he was also 
impressed with the amount of terrible 
distress and misery in all the large 
towns of the country, and with this 
fact staring him in the face he 
would, were he an English Member, 
hesitate very much before he voted 
to sanction this enormous expenditure. 
The great bulk of the Irish people had 
ten thousand times more sympathy with 
the people of the United States of 
America than they had with the people 
of Great Britain. It was only fair on 
occasions like this to tell England the 
truth, that Ireland had no sympathy 
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with her in this policy. What was the 
first objection to this policy from the 
Irish point of view? He objected to 
this increase of armaments, first of all, 
because it was intended undoubtedly as 
a@ menace against the United States. 
[“No!”] But for the difficulty which 
arose with the United States over Vene- 
zuela these proposals would never have 
been made. [‘No!”] But, Yes! What 
message did the representatives of the 
London Stock Exchange send to the 
United States? They sent a most im- 
pertinent message to New York—If your 
excursion steamers interfered with Lord 
Dunraven’s yacht race, we hope they 
won’t interfere with our men-of-war. 

Toe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. AvustEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): It was denied that 
any such message was ever sent. In 
any case, it is impossible to make 
Government responsible for it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that at all 
events these gentlemen let the cat out of 
the bag. He had never seen the contra- 
diction, but he saw the reply of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and it was not 
likely they would send a reply to a 
message they had not received. The 
people of this country might express 
their feeling against their German 
cousins to their heart’s content, but he 
and every Irish Member would go into 
the lobby and fight against this increase 
to the Navy, believing it was a menace 
to the Great Republic which they loved 
so well, and which was their greatest 
friend. He objected to this expenditure 
also, because it was a monstrous imposi- 
tion upon Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite believed that England was a 
benefactor to Ireland, and that but for 
the millions which had been poured into 
Treland the people would disappear or 
die of starvation. What were the facts? 
It was well known that Ireland, with 
her four millions odd of population, 
bears one-twelfth of the whole taxation 
of the United Kingdom, so-called. Mr. 
Gladstone himself had laid it down that 
Mr, William Redmond. 
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the proper and fair proportion of Ireland 
to the general taxation of the country 
would be, not one-twelfth, but one. 
twenty-sixth, and yet they knew that, 
according to the evidence of the greatest 
financial experts given before the Royal 
Commission on Financial Relations— 
men like Mr, Giffen and Mr. Childers 
— Ireland was taxed, and has been 
taxed for the last 40 or 50 years at least, 
three millions more than she ought to 
have been taxed. In the face of that fact, 
they were asked to vote the enormous 
sum of nearly 22 millions this year for 
the maintenance of the Navy—an in- 
crease of three millions over the increased 
Vote of last year. Hon. Members were 
forced to express surprise that Irishmen 
should be found so unreasonable as to 
object to this expenditure on the Navy. 
“Oh,” they told him in private conver- 
sation, “the British Navy is as much 
for you in Ireland as for us. The Navy 
will defend you against foreign foes as 
much as it will us.” Ah, yes! that was all 
very well ; but Irish Members had got the 
firm conviction that what brought Ireland 
within the slightest range of foreign attack 
was her connection with this country. 
If Ireland were ever attacked, it would 
be because of her connection with Great 
Britain ; and Great Britain ought to 
bear the cost of protecting her. It was 
said that the money raised in taxes went 
back to the people in the form of wages, 
and so on. No doubt that was so in 
England, but it was not so in Ireland, 
He had often asked how much of the 
Naval Estimates was spent in Ireland. 
He believed none at all. Some £50,000 
or £60,000 was going to. be spent on a 
dockyard at Haulbowline ; and that 
was all, out of a total expenditure of 23 
millions. Last year the Irish Members 
made the modest demand that some 


share of the supply of pork to the Navy 
should be given to contractors in Ire- 
land, where the business was carried out 
to perfection. He did not know whether 
that demand had been listened to. 

THE SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrvey, 
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Antrim, 8.) : Yes. 
fifths of the supply. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that this 
was the first year when such an arrange- 
ment had been made. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No. Last 
year Ireland had three-quarters. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that in 
any case only a few thousand pounds 
were concerned. He opposed these pro- 
posals because they were a menace to 
the United States. When the Flying 
Squadron was commissioned, and sent 
to the south coast of Ireland, on the 
way to America, whom was it intended 
to frighten? Everyone knew that it 
was intended as a menace to the United 
States. [Ministerial cries of ‘No !’’] 
Then how was it that the idea of mobil- 
jsation never occurred until the dispute 
with America arose, and that the squad- 
ron, when it sailed, was sent on the way 
to America? For the reasons which he 
had given, he should support the Amend- 
ment, and should move others standing 
in his name later on. Whatever belief 
he had held in the sincerity and fidelity 
to pledges of the Radical Party had 
been completely shattered by their con- 
duct on this matter. It was monstrous 
that while these additional millions were 
being spent, the Front Opposition Bench 
should be empty. They acquiesced in 
this expenditure as eagerly as the greatest 
With the exception of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth and the hon. 
Member for Northampton, who stood up 
for their convictions, there was no 
opposition to the programme of the 
Government in any part of the House 
except from the Irish Members. In the 
end, the English people would thank the 
Irish Members for their opposition, It 
was most absurd for the country to sup- 
pose that by spending any amount of 
money it could make its fleet equal to 
the combined fleets of the world. The 
more that was spent here, the more 
would be spent abroad ; and at the end 
of 10 years the proportions would remain 
unaltered, It was cowardice or a guilty 
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conscience on the part of the British 
people which made them always afraid 
that someone was going to attack them. 
If they treated other Powers fairly and 
squarely, and did not attempt to bully 
them with a big fleet and a large ex- 
penditure, they in turn would be treated 
fairly. As an Irish Member he took 
the view that these Estimates ought to 
be opposed for the all-important reason 
that the great bulk of the Irish people 
were opposed to them. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, cclesall) said, that the 
speeches from the hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting the principal two Irish Parties 
in the House would be generally taken 
in the country as a very good reason 
why more power in Imperial matters 
should not be given to the Parties of 
those hon. Gentlemen. It was unfortu- 
nate, in the interests of the hon. Gentle- 
men, and of the country which they 
desired to serve, that they should show 
themselves so absolutely unable to grasp 
the great Imperial needs of the country. 
He believed the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Clare, that the Flying 
Squadron was mobilised as a menace to 
the. United States, was entertained by 
very few persons here or in America. 
He would remind the hon. Member that 
the disproportion between the navies of 
America and Great Britain was already 
so great that an increase of five battle- 
ships and two cruisers could not make 
very much difference ; and, moreover, 
the acute stage of the dispute about 
Venezuela had passed away before the 
Flying Squadron was commissioned. 
He made this answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s suggestion, because it would per- 
haps be more difficult for the First Lord 
of the Admiralty than for a private 
Member to do so, As to the general 
programme, he agreed very much with 
the criticisms of the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean. If anything, 
the increase of the Navy was rather under 
than over the mark. Could anyone say 
that an increase of five battleships and 
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12 cruisers in three years was excessive ? 
It'was considerably less than the Spencer 
programme, which most of the hon. 
Members for Ireland supported. In 
comparison with the fighting navies of 
other countries, the Government’s pro- 
gramme was too moderate. He would 
rather have seen eight or ten battleships 
proposed than five ; and that opinion 
was held by many naval authorities. 
At present we had 33 first and second- 
class battleships, as against 31 of France 
and Russia. At the end of 1897, there 
would be 41 British, against 42 French 
and Russian ; and in 1899 there would 
be 46 British, against 48 French and 
Russian—or an inferiority of two against 
us. If they added to that the coast de- 
fence vessels, they would have 49 British 
against 55 French and Russian. The 
proposals of the Government were moder- 
ate, and, in his humble opinion, almost 
too moderate. While he said that he 
must be allowed to congratulate the 
First Lord of the Admiralty on his state- 
ment as a whole. He thought it had 
been received by the House with great 
satisfaction, and with great approbation 
by the country. He believed, if there 
was one thing upon which the British 
people were determined, it was that their 
Navy should be strong and supreme. 
So long as the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown came down and advocated an 
increase in naval expenditure, with 
their knowledge and on their authority, 
so long was the country certain to sup- 
port them, and so long was Parliament 
certain to Vote the necessary supplies. 
They had heard the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton so often that 
it was hardly necessary to reply to it. 
He concurred with one point in it, 
namely that some step should be taken 
at as early a date as possible to obtain 
financial support from the Colonies for 
the Navy. If the facts that were stated 
were true, that one-fourth of the carry- 
ing trade of the Empire was the trade 
between one colony and another and 
the colonies and foreign countries, then 
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certainly some of their wealthier colonies 
should be called upon to contribute 
something to the Navy. He should like 
to say something with regard to the 
speeches which had been made by the 
Leader of the Opposition and by one or 
two other Members opposite. They 
were going to have three docks at Gib- 
raltar, and he believed there was to be 
one at Simon’s Bay, or whatever position 
in Cape Colony was thought fit for such 
a dock. He asked the House to con- 
sider for one moment why it was they 
were under the necessity of so largely 
increasing the dock accommodation at 
Gibraltar ? A dock at Gibraltar was 
undoubtedly most desirable. He had 
himself advocated it and worked for it 
for many years. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I have already ruled one hon. Member 
out of order for dealing with this sub- 
ject, and I cannot allow the hon. Gentle- 
man to deal with it. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he was not going into details, but 
he understood that, as being part of the 
whole naval programme, they could refer 
to it as bearing upon naval policy at 
large. He thought he should be in 
order if he referred to the necessity 
which had led to this change, so to 
speak, of their naval base. Their naval 
base had been shifted in the Mediter- 
ranean westwards. They had three 
docks at Malta, but evidently the policy 
of the Government was now based on 
the assumption that those docks would 
not be available. And here came in 
his reference to the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke about the isolation of this 
country, and twitted the Government 
that this had rendered this great naval 
expenditure necessary. There was no 


doubt that the foreign difficulties of this 
country had had a great deal to do with 


the increase of the Naval Estimates. 
They must have a great deal to do with 
it, but when the right hon. Gentleman * 
said it was the policy of his right hon. 
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Friends on the Treasury Bench, which 
had caused this increase in the Naval 
Estimates and this isolation, he forgot 
two things. He first of all forgot that 
other countries had policies as well as 
Great Britain, and that this country was 
bound to adjust its naval force, not ac- 
cording to its own policy, but according 
to the policy of other countries as well. 
The charge against this country of being 
aggressive with regard to the Navy was 
one of the most fantastic charges ever 
devised in the House. The Member for 
Northampton talked about the swagger- 
ing and boasting speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Personally he 
never heard a speech couched in terms 
more directly opposite to swaggering and 
boasting. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he meant 
that it was not swaggering in modo, but 
swaggering in re. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he denied that five battleships and 
four first-class cruisers was swaggering 
As a matter of fact various 
events in foreign policy—events which 
were due to the policy of hon, Gentle- 
man opposite, to their foolish and fan- 
tastie policy in the East—had led to the 
temporary isolation of this country. 
Hon. Gentlemen. opposite were respon- 
sible for it, and yet, in the face of that, 
the Leader of the Opposition got up and 
made what he ventured to describe as 
the most vacuous speech ever delivered 
in the House, even by an ordinary pri- 
vate Member, much more by an ex-Leader 
of the House. It happened, at the end 
of last year and the beginning of this 
year, that this country was faced by very 
grave and serious perils, and the only 
possible answer on the part of this coun- 
try—an answer not defiant, but defen- 
sive—was the mobilisation of a portion 
of her fleet and the permanent increase 
of her Navy. It was not boastful or a 
threat to any foreign country. It was 
simply a statement that England in- 
tended to be in the position of ‘‘ the 
strong man armed that keeps his house 
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in safety.’’ With regard to the shifting 
of their naval base in the Mediterranean 
westwards, which was practically due to 
the temporary isolation of England, as 
the hon. Member for West Belfast said 
that night, the next naval action would 
probably have to be fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibraltar. If they found 
that, owing to their Anti-Turkish 
policy, Russia’s naval force in the Black 
Sea was able to enter the Mediterranean, 
as was very likely, they would then have 
their 12 battleships in the Mediterranean 
confronted by 17 French battleships and 
six Russian battleships. Under those 
circumstances their naval commanders 
would have no resort except to fall back 
for reinforcements to Gibraltar, and 
therefore came in the necessity for this 
increase of dock accommodation there. 
He agreed very largely with what his 
hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn said about the necessity of main- 
taining the training of their sailors in 
seamanship, in favour of the training 
squadron, and also of giving the boys a 
long and thorough training. He did 
not feel sure that the proposed increase 
of age with regard to the cadets going 
to the Britannia would be an advan- 
tage. He would like to hear from the 
First Lord how he was going to secure 
these boys from the public schools a year 
older, and atthe same time secure that 
they would not be crammed for an extra 
year. It might be possible by some re- 
arrangement of the examination system 
to avoid this, and he only hoped it might 
be so. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY, who was received with cheers, 
said: I have to deal with criticisms 
which have been made on three different 
occasions, and I hope any hon. Members 
whose questions I may not answer on 
the present occasion will not feel that I 
have in any way slighted the suggestions 
they have made. There will be further 
opportunities of dealing with details 
when we come to the discussion of the 
various Votes. I should wish to-night 
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to deal with the main points only that 
have been urged. The main points I 
conceive to be these—the question of the 
manning of the Navy, the training of 
our boys, and the general objects of the 
I have to 
deal with three different sets of critics— 
those who consider these Estimates too 
high, those who consider them too low, 
and those who criticised various points 
in the programme from a practical point 
of view. With regard to the first, I 
do not think I need detain the Committee 
very long because those who think these 
Estimates are too high have not pre- 
tended to argue with any knowledge 
whatever of the particular number of 
the ships that might be required, or the 
number of men we ought to have. They 
have argued on general principles, on a 
kind of Utopian optimism that it was 
unnecessary for us to have any fear in 
any possible direction, or that we should 
require to put ourselves ia a position to 
defend any of our possessions or any of 
our interests. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But 
at the same time, before I sit down, I 
shall be glad to answer some of the direct 
questions put to me. I pass to one or 
two questions with which I hope to deal 
briefly, because they are matters with 
which we shall be able to deal again. 
I have been asked questions with refer- 
ence to the Britannia by the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn and by my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, but, as 
no doubt this matter will be fully dealt 
with hereafter, I shall not go into the 
subject with any detail this evening. I 
will merely say that, after the statement 
whick I made the other day, I received 
letters from most distinguished Naval 
Officers thoroughly approving of the plan 
which I then indicated.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] My hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield suggests that the matter 
should be further considered. IfI felt 
there was any protest from Naval 
Officers generally—not a formal protest, 
but if I even felt that the opinion of the 
Navy was not with us, I should hesitate 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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in carrying out the plan. But I hope 
the Committee will understand that in 
this matter, as in so many others, the 
layman must rely to a great extent upon 
the advice of professional con/fréres. 
Occasionally we must represent to them 
what the House of Commons’ opinion is 
or what that of the country seems to be; 
but on thoroughly professional matters 
such as how best to train Naval Officers 
and seamen, I feel I should be guided 
very much by experienced Captains 
who have young officers and _ sea- 
men under their charge. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I pass to another point that 
has been raised—namely, that which has 
reference to the engineers of the Navy. 
To listen to the language of one or two 
Gentlemen who have spoken, one would 
think experience had shown the engi- 
neers in the Navy to be incompetent. 
But that is not the experience of the 
Admiralty nor of the. hard facts, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
seem to argue a priori that the engineers 
ought not to be competent because they 
have not been trained longenough. But 
there has been as great a freelom from 
accidents and as great care of machinery 
amongst engineers of the Navy as there 
has been amongst the engineers of the 
great lines of steamships.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] There have been some extra- 
ordinary runs made by battleships with 
comparatively new crews, which entirely 
justify the confidence which the Admir- 
alty feel in that most valuable body of 
men—the engineers of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] When, 
however, hon. Gentlemen like the hon. 
Member for Gateshead wish to persuade 
the Committee that the whole responsi- 
bility for the safety of the ships rests 
with the engineers, they carry the matter 
a great deal too far. The engines of a 
ship may be likened to the heart, but 
the head must guide the whole body; 
the real responsibility rests upon the 
Captain of the ship and those who assist 
him, not only in peace times but in war, 
when it is necessary to fight with the 
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ship. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The engineers 
have got powerful friends in this House 
to express their views, but the executive 
officers are not so bound together, and 
no agitation is made on their behalf; 
therefore, with every desire to do justice 
to every rank in the Navy, irrespective 
of class, I would urge that all class 
jealousies should be avoided, and the 
House may feel confident that both 
the engineers and Naval Officers work 
harmoniously together. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ | 
I would wish hon. Members who take an 
interest in the engineers to avoid all 
language which would seem in the least 
calculated to create friction or discontent 
on board the men-of-war.  [‘‘ Hear, 
!’?] It is very natural that lay- 
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hear ! 
men, not only in this House, but else- 
where, should criticise generally the per- 
formances not alone of the engineers but 
of Naval Officers as well, I admit 
that in after-dinner speeches and in 
general terms, the efficiency of the 
Navy is always admitted. But when 
we have several days of consecutive 
comment, there is scarcely a class 
of officers who escape criticism at the 
hands of various Members of the House. 
That is as it should be. But, on the 
other hand, I may put before the Com- 
mittee the fact that these officers, both 
executive and engineers, have duties to 
perform which are totally different from 
those of our Commercial Marine. Men-of- 
war have to enter every kind of water; 
they do not run from one port to another, 
asdo our commercial vessels, but they have 
to explore all parts of the globe; and 
under these circumstances, I think it is 
astonishing how few accidents there are, 
and how seldom we have to deplore the 
loss of a ship or loss of life. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I hope the Committee will 


feel that, as spokesman of the Admiralty, 
it is not unbecoming I should put for- 
ward some of these considerations, so 
that confidence may not be shaken by 
any of those views which have been ad- 
vanced—that either the education of our 
officers or the training of our seamen has 
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been declining during the past years. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I will spend a very 
few words upon a topic which has not 
been very much pushed in these Debates 
—namely our shipbuilding programme. 
Tt seems to me that, on the whole, the 
selection of ships to be built, and our 
general programme have not been ad- 
versely criticised. I felt it was wise to 
have ships of a somewhat lighter draught 
than the Magnificent, which should be 
able to enter shoal waters, which, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Holder- 
ness has said, are to be found elsewhere 
than in the Suez Canal, and where it is 
important that ships should be able to 
go. The Leader of the Opposition spoke 
of still smaller ships, but I think, on the 
whole, the feeling of the House is not in 
favour of building ships of the Rupert 
class, which represent our coast defence, 
and which have difficulty in facing 
heavy seas. I now come to that topic 
which I think is interesting to the 
House more than any other—that of 
the manning of the Navy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean said I had not-~ been 
optimistic in other parts of my speech, 
but that as regards the manning of 
the Navy he thought I had taken too 
rosy a view. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the numbers voted were not 
borne, and he argued that we always had 
less men than we voted. This is a mis- 
conception. The average cost, which 
covers all the year, represents the gradual 
increase in the numbers voted. Take 
this year the 4,900. That does not 
mean we are to have the 4,900 men the 
day after to-morrow, but that recruiting 
will spread over the whole year, which 
gives a better selection of men. Thus, 
on April Ist of this year, we shall 
have every man who is voted in the Esti- 
mates of last year. Then, after April 
lst, we shall begin to enrol the addi- 
tional 4,900 men; and in the course of 
the year they will be added to the Navy, 
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number voted by the House. The word 
** under-borne’’ looksjas if there were diffi- 
culty in getting the men, but that is not 
so. It is simply a question of gradual 
increase. I come to the general proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
put the case before the House as if every 
single ship was to be sent to sea and at 
once; and he afterwards put that 
assumption into my mouth, and added 
it on to my _ statement that the 
increase in men now proposed had 
not been a haphazard increase, but one 
that had been made on the most 
accurate calculations. That is the case 
But that the 500 ships would be sent to 
sea on the first declaration of hostilities 
is surely a hypothesis that would never 
be realised. In the first place, it cannot 
be done. You cannot send the whole 
of your forces to sea. The matter would 
depend upon the nature of our enemy, 
the operations to be performed, and the 
class of ships that it would be necessary 
to send out. The Admiralty can man 
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every ship that could be ready to-morrow 
with the men we have now, drawing only 


5,000 from the Naval Reserve. If we 
were to send every possibe ship to sea 
which is seaworthy, excluding harbour 
ships, we could man the whole of them, 
though it is impossible to suppose they 
could all be ready at once, by taking a 
draft of 11,000 from the Naval Re- 
serve. A certain number of ships, of 
course, would be under repair. A cer- 
tain number would be coming home 
from foreign stations. There would be 
training ships, which, of course, would 
be laid up for a time, and their crews 
would be transferred to effective ships. 
Then there are surveying ships, which 
would be similarly treated. Under these 
circumstances, I must ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean to accept the statement made by 
the Leader of the House that every 
ship which could reasonably be sent 
to sea could be manned _ without 
difficulty. [Cheers.] Hon. Members 
sometimes complain of the compara- 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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tively small number of men who are 
left behind when ships are commis- 
sioned. I do not know whether the 
House is aware of the enormous number 
of ships which we have in commission at 
the present moment—a far larger force 
than, I believe, has ever been in com- 
mission in time of peace before. If you 
compare them with the ships in com- 
mission in foreign countries, excluding 
the torpedo-boats and similar vessels, 
you will find that we have nearly as 
many ships in commission as all the 
Great Powers of Europe put together. 
[Cheers.| We use our ships so much 
more. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn has spoken about training our 
men. What better training can there 
be for this large number of men than 
being embarked on wmen-of-war at 
sea? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] To give the 
House an idea of the difference between 
the present and former times, I may say 
our coal bill for the Navy amounts to 
£500,000 now as against £247,000 not 
many years ago. Now, in view of the 
requirements from the Reserve of 5,000 
men, or in an extreme case 10,000 men, 
it will be interesting to know how the 
Reserves stand. We have in the Royal 
Naval Reserve 24,000 men, and if we 
had only to call on 5,000 men to man 
ships which could reasonably be sent to 
sea, I, without wishing to be optimistic, 
think I may truly say that is not an 
unsatisfactory position to be in. But to 
this number I may add a force of 5,000 
seamen pensioners—seasoned men, 45 
years of age, who may not be so active 
for some duties on board ship as younger 
men, but who, on the other hand, being 
mostly petty officers, would be excellent 
leaven in all ships’ crews for the pur- 
poses of instruction and discipline. 
Some hon. Members seem to have sug- 
gested that there was a neglect of train- 
ing in the Royal Naval Reserve. I can 
assure the Committee that every atten- 
tion possible is being paid to this matter. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] We have substituted 
two modern ships for old hulks for the 
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training of the Royal Naval Reserve. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn has charged 
the Admiralty with not attending 
sufficiently to the men and with looking 
more to works than ships. I can assure 
my hon. Friend that that is a mistake. 
The attention of the Admiralty is fixed 
more carefully than ever upon the train- 
ing of the men and boys, and cadets. My 
hon. Friend says we are taking boys and 
cadets for the Navy older than we did 
before, and he objected that in conse- 
quence they did not get sufficient train- 
ing. But the boys who come now into 
the training ships know more of school 
work than they used todo. They have 
profited by the improved education of 
the people generally. They come better 
prepared into the Service, and the time 
formerly devoted to educational purposes 
is now utilised for professional and 
technical training. With regard to the 
Royal Naval Reserve it has been sug- 
gested that the distinction between the 
first and second class should be abolished 
on the ground that the second class is as 
good as the first. I have not had time 
to go into the question of volunteering 
of any kind ; but the proposals which 
have been made will receive considera- 
tion. The hon. Member for Belfast 
offered, if he had facilities given him, to 
secure a large body of Volunteers; and 
they would be good Volunteers, I have 
no doubt. (Mr. W. ReEpmonp.— 
‘‘Orangemen.’’) It was in London 
and not in Belfast they were to be 
recruited. It happened to be my- 
self who inaugurated the Royal Naval 
Volunteers at the instance of Lord 
Brassey, who took the same interest in 
the matter the hon. Member for Belfast 
does now, The experiment was not 
very successful. There are great diffi- 
culties in volunteering for the Navy ; 
but my mind is open, and I shall be 
prepared to consider all the proposals 
that are made, and shall be glad if a 
further Reserve can be established. It 
is suggested that we shall increase the 
Royal Naval Reserve up to 50,000, but 
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some who favoured the increase seemed 
to fear that when the time came we 
should not be able to get the men. I 
do not propose to increase the number 
beyond the 25,000 at which it now 
stands ; still, it is a matter open to con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo asked whether we had now reached 
the maximum number of men ; and the 
Committee must understand we have 
not yet reached that number. As new 
ships come into existence it will probably 
be necessary to increase the number of 
men. It was suggested that last year 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite had given 
such an undertaking ; but they could 
not have thought they could lay down 
seven new battleships without increasing 
the number of men; and, similarly, 
now we could not make the increase in 
ships that we propose without contem- 
plating a corresponding increase in the 
number of men. I am perfectly frank 
and candid on that point. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Some hon. Members have 
been informed that only 20 per cent. of 
the seamen re-engage at the end of their 
12 years. The returns show that 60 
per cent. re-engage at once and 9 per 
cent. leave and re-enter, so that, in 
round numbers, 70 per cent. re-enter 
the Navy on the close of their 12 years’ 
engagement. In the case of stokers the 
proportion is still larger ; 74 per cent. 
re-engage at once and 10 per cent. leave 
and re-enter, so that 84 per cent. 
re-enter. From year to year it is seen 
that men are re-engaging in greater 
numbers and proportions. It has been 
suggested that the Navy should train a 
number of boys and that they should be 
handed over to the Mercantile Marine ; 
but I should not see my way to any such 
proposal. I think the preponderance of 


foreigners in the Mercantile Marine is 
somewhat exaggerated ; but, if the ship- 
owners of a great maritime country like 
this prefer foreigners, it is not for them 
to ask the Navy to train boys for them. 
There must be some kind of reciprocity. 
We have heard of the Mercantile Marine 
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training a large body of seamen for the 
Navy, but it would be an inversion of 
the process for the Navy to train boys at 
the public expense without any obliga- 
tion on the part of shipowners to take 
them when trained, and a disposition on 
their part to take foreigners if they could 
get them cheaper. At the same time, 
nothing could be more valuable to the 
country, as well as to the Navy, than 
that the proportion of English sailors in 
the Mercantile Marine should be by 
some means, not artificial, largely in- 
creased. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’.] I will not 
enter into other problems raised by the 
hon. Member for Belfast. The hon. 
Member said that every man endowed 
with common sense would see that our 
strategy in the Mediterranean was 
absurd ; he condemned everybody who 
did not regard the question of strategy 
as he regarded it. If he had been in 
his seat, I might have argued the matter 
with him ; but in his absence I will not 
press it beyond saying that there is some 
authority on the other side. [ Laughter. | 
The Leader of the Opposition and others 
have asked—What is your policy? I 
stated that our policy was to have.such 
a force as we could rely on to defend our 
interests in all parts of the globe where 
they might be attacked. I repeat that 
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our Estimates are not Estimates of 
provocation. [Cheers.| The suggestion 


made by hon. Members from Ireland 
that they were simply intended as a 
menace to the United States are not 
only wrong in fact, but are absurd, as I 
shall be able to prove. The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo seems to be trying to 
arouse a feeling in the United States 
against us—{ ‘‘Hear, hear !’’ |—a feeling 
of which, I am glad to say, I have not 
seen any evidence in the newspapers of 
that country—upon the ground that the 
increase of our Navy was a menace to 
the United States. The hon. Member 
says he is convinced of that. Well, I 
can tell him that our programme was 
framed by the Board of Admiralty 
in November, before any of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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events in connection with the United 
States took place. [Afinisterial cheers. | 
Iam glad the hon. Member has given 
me this opportunity of saying to him, 
and to others who think that these 
Estimates are proposed in a spirit of 
hysterical alarm, that they are Estimates 
deliberately prepared in accordance with 
a policy which has now been pursued for 
some time, and not deviating from the 
general lines laid down by successive 
Boards of the Admiralty. [Ministerial 
cheers.| When the late Liberal Govern- 
ment proposed to build seven new bat- 
tleships we did not ask what their policy 
was. It was a startling proposal to 
come from a Government whose Leader 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthshire ; but we 
did not think that because they proposed 
seven new battleships they were there- 
fore going to provoke foreign nations, or 
that there was any idea of attacking any 
foreign Power. ‘‘May I ask what 
Power you are going to attack ?’’ said 
the hon. Member opposite. None, I 
hope, unless they attack our interests. 
[ Ministerial cheers.| It is a pity that 
such speeches should be made ; but I 
hope they will not carry any weight. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It is a pity there 
should be such speeches insisting on 
there being provocation in our proposals; 
when the facts prove there is none. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But I have also 
been asked from other quarters what is 
our policy. We have stated what our 
policy is. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition quoted Mr. 
Disraeli, who said :— 


“Tell me what your policy is, and I will 
tell you what Estimates you will require.” 


I tell the right hon. Gentleman that our 
Estimates do not depend upon our policy 
alone. Our Estimates depend also upon 
the policy of other Powers. [Ministerial 
cheers.| And if you ask us what our 
policy is we tell you it is absolutely clear 
—as clear as crystal. We have no in- 
tention of embarking upon any adven- 
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turous policy in any part of the globe ; 
we have asked you to give us that mea- 
sure of help which is required in our 
belief to meet various reasonable even- 
tualities that may occur, and we ask for 
no more. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It has 
been stated that the Government have 
said—that I have said—that we must 
have a Navy as large as all the navies of 
the world combined. None of us have 
given expression to so preposterous a 
statement. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] On the 
contrary, the Leader of the House 
pointed out very effectively that such a 
policy is impossible. Some hon. Mem- 
bers who take an extreme view of our 
necessities, and think our proposals in- 
adequate, ask us what will we do if 
there is a war combination of various 
Powers against us? That question 
brings back a classical ineident to my 
mind. When the statesmen in the 
Athenian Assembly were asked— 
‘* What will you do if there is a combi- 
nation of the other States against you ?”’ 
they replied, ‘‘ Trust in Providence and 
in a good Admiral.’’ [Cheers. | 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said, his remarks would be confined 
to criticisms of details in the programme 
of the Government. The first point to 
which he would like to direct attention 
was the serious question how it was 
proposed under the scheme of a naval 
college on shore to make appointments 
to officerships of rank in the Navy. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty gave 
the House to understand that the edu- 
cation of naval cadets would be handed 
over to the public schools. That was a 
scheme which he confessed he regarded 
with some distrust. In how many of 
the schools would it be possible to have 
the naval classes of which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke? And was it proposed 
to limit admission to the Navy to those 
schools which had proper naval classes ? 
*Tue FIRST LORD OF THE AD- 
‘“MIRALTY : Certainly not. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, a further 
question he would like to ask was how 
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the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
apply this new mode of education with- 
out a revision of the old system of 
nomination to the Navy ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY : There will be nomination 
and competition as now. 

Mr, E. ROBERTSON : Nomination 
and competition as now, but with a new 
feature added—namely, that, as far as 
possible, these boys are to be drawn from 
the public schools. He would venture 
to urge on the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a clean sweep of the nomination 
system altogether. There was no nomina- 
tion in the Army—why should there be 
nomination in the Navy? Why should 
these young boys, who were going to 
engage in what he believed to be the 
noblest career in the world, begin with 
the impression—which must be re- 
moved from their minds before long— 
that they were a privileged class, and 
that the rest of the world were 
outsiders? He did not believe the 
prestige of the Navy would suffer if the 
competition for places in the Training 
College was thrown open to all boys, and 
those accepted who proved themselves 
the best fitted to enter the Service. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said his pro- 
posals were supported by the opinion of 
the Navy. That was a very important 
element ; but the opinion of the country 
was more important still; and he be- 
lieved that opinion was that the Navy 
should be thrown open to all persons best 
fitted for it, without regard to the sources 
whence they came.  [ Hear, hear !”] 
He heard with the greatest satisfaction 
the account the right hon. Gentleman 
gave of the present state of the manning, 
especially as the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
argued that all the ships of the Navy 
fit to constitute the war-fleet should be 
in commission in peace-time. That would 
be a complete reversal of the practice of 
the Admiralty, In any one year—in 
this year, for instance, the Manning 
Committee would calculate the war-fleet, 
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say, of the year 1899. They would lay 
down on Paper the names of vessels that 
would constitute the war-fleet, according 
to all probability, of that year. <A 
portion of that war-fleet would in 
the year 1899, if there was no war, 
be in commission and fully manned 
by active-service men; the other class 
would not be in commission, but in what 
would be called the Fleet Reserve, as 
distinguished from the Dockyard Reserve 
—that was to say, they would be vessels 
ready to be called out for war. The 
difference between the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean and 
the Board of Admiralty was that a por- 
tion of the Fleet estimated to be in the 
Fleet Reserve in 1899 would not be 
provided for to the full with active-service 
men in that year. Then there would be 
two classes in the Reserve—one would 
be composed of new ships and the other 
of old ships, and a certain proportion of 
the manning of the new fleet and a 
larger proportion of the manning 
of the old ships would be left to 
be provided for by the Naval Re- 
serve. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed, against the advice of experts, 
against the practice of the Admiralty, 
and against the practice of every nation 
in the world, that in a moment of 
profound peace we should add at least 
£1,000,000 a year to the expenditure. 
He did not know that the House were in 
possession of the facts as to the compara- 
tive state of manning in the navies of 
the different countries ; but he had made 
some inquiries, and he found that, whilst 
the First Lord of the Admiralty now 
asked for 93,850 active-service men, the 
corresponding list in France in 1895 was 
41,500, Russia 30,600, Italy 23,400. The 
total number of active-service men, there- 
fore, in the three biggest navies in the 
world after our own was within a few 
hundreds of the numbers provided for in 
these Estimates. [Cheers.] Again, while 
our Navy in point of personnel had gone 
up from, he thought, 60,000 twelve or 
fifteen years ago to 93,000 now; the 
Mr. E. Robertson. 
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Navy of France, which was 41,000 in 
1895, was 42,000 twelve years ago ; that 
of Russia had risen by only 500 in ten 
years; and that of Italy alone showed 
any great increase. These comparisons 
were of some importance from the point 
of view of the criticism of the right hon. 
Baronet ; and he had only to add that 
he cordially supported the defence which 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
made of the present system, and accepted 
gratefully the statement that the success 
of the system was attributable to the 
Board of Admiralty which immediately 
preceded the present. As to the ship- 
building policy, it was very difficult to 
know from the Estimates what was the 
real increase demanded by the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman called 
for £3,000,000 more than the Admiralty 
obtained last year. Of that excess, 
something like £2,150,000 was due to 
expenditure on ships to he laid down 
in the present year. The balance of 
£1,000,000, he took it, was fairly attri- 
butable to the proposals which the late 
Board of Admiralty made. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal and the late 
Boara’s was to be seen in the absolutely 
new shipbuilding. The amount taken 
in last year’s Estimates for totally new 
shipbuilding was under £1,000,000 ; so 
that the net excess on these Estimates 
was something like £1,500,000. The 
main item of the excess, no doubt, con- 
sisted of the five battleships. He did 
not pretend to say what the Opposition 
would have proposed had they remained 
in Office ; and he was not prepared to 
say that the number of new battleships 
now suggested was excessive. The 
Leader of the Opposition, however, 
had asked what was the policy of 
the Admiralty, meaning thereby 
that they should state why they 
made this addition to the Navy. 
What his right hon. Friend said was— 


‘“‘We know that your proposals necessarily 
are founded upon certain calculations relative 
to the strength of foreign navies, but we cannot 
ask ‘what they are.” 
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But he did invite him to give them the 
reason for this new addition to the 
Navy. They had the answer that night 
in the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman—a statement, the importance 
of which he thought was not fully appre- 
hended by the House, and which might 
be grossly misunderstood. The import- 
ance of the statement lay in the an- 
nouncement that these Estimates were 
framed in November, at the usual time, 
before these foreign complications had 
arisen at all. [Jinisterial cheers.| That 
was a statement, he repeated, of the 
gravest importance, and amply justified 
the Question put the other day by his 
right hon. Friend. If his right hon. 
Friend had been there that night he 
would have welcomed with satisfaction 
that statement, which showed that these 
Estimates were based not on a policy of 
adventure, but solely on the safety of 
the country. [Ministerial cheers.] The 
House, he thought, must be content to 
be left in the dark. They knew that 
calculations had to be made ; they knew 
that if it were possible no Admiralty 
would hesitate to take into its confidence 
a House that had never failed to respond 
to demands made on behalf of the Navy. 
It was not necessary and it was not wise 
that the calculations should be publicly 
avowed or publicly discussed. He had 
no doubt that they had been made as 
usual, and he accepted the assurance 
that the Estimates were Admiralty Esti- 
mates and not Foreign Office Estimates, 
[Ministerial cheers.| As to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
it was a repetition of the Motion which 
he had to answer last year under similar 
circumstances. [Laughter.| If the hon. 
Member would permit him to say so, he, 
like the Member for Cockermouth, was 
guilty of a logical blunder in proposing to 
reduce the number of men. It was not 
a logical thing to reduce the number 
of men who were to man the ships 
already voted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : Last year. 
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did sympathise with any rational demand 
in that House for economy, even in the 
greatest service in the nation. He 
agreed with the suggestion that the 
Navy in this matter should be considered 
along with the Army. They should lay 
down a total expenditure for the whole 
Empire, and then consider which should 
have the larger proportion, the Navy or 
the Army. He formed the opinion when 
he was at the Admiralty that the time 
had come for the reconsideration of this 
ancient service of the Navy. There were 
some services in the Navy in which he 
did not believe. He did not believe that 
the money was well spent on the Pay- 
masters’ service. He did not believe 
that the clerical service kept on board 
ship was an establishment which should 
be maintained. In these and other 
Departments retrenchment might be 
carried out, but he did not sympathise 
with a mere general rush at the Esti- 
mates ; and in particular he could not, 
any more than last year, vote for a 
specific proposal like that now before 
the Committee. [Cheers.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I only intervene in order to 
make an appeal to the Committee, and 
to explain briefly the precise situation 
we are in with regard to the Estimates 
which must be passed before Easter. 
According to our calculations, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to get, before the 
end of this week, the Vote for the men in 
the Navy on which we are now engaged; 
also the next Vote, the money Vote; to 
get the Speaker out of the Chair on the 
Army Estimates, and also to get the 
Navy and Army Supplementary Esti- 
mates. [“Oh!”] That is necessary to 
be done this week. In order to do that 
we have two days. We have Thursday 
and we have Friday. I may remind the 
House that according to the established 
practice a general discussion may be 
taken upon the Vote for the men or upon 
the Money Vote, but not upon both. 
As I understand the matter, it would 
not be in order to have a general 
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discussion on both the Vote for the men 
and the Vote for the money. I would 
suggest, therefore, that we should now 
terminate the general discussion upon 
the Vote for the men and pass this Vote, 
and, having disposed of the Amendment 
standing upon the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for Mayo in reference 
to the Vote for the money, we should 
pass that Vote also before 12 o'clock. If 
the Committee declines to take that 
course, and we are unable to get these 
two Votes to-night, I shall have to ask 
the House to suspend the 12 o’clock 
Rule on Thursday and Friday in order 
that we might take these Votes on those 
nights. I would venture to suggest that 
that is an unnecessary and an incon- 
venient course to adopt, but in the event 
of the Committee not acceding to our 
suggestion to-night, we shall most reluc- 
tantly be compelled to take the Votes on 
Thursday and Friday nights. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

*Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
said, that he had an appeal to make to 
the right hon, Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury. This question of the 
increase of the Navy had, perhaps, been 
sufficiently debated, but he was going to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
before the Debate closed, he could not 
give some assurance to the world that, 
although that House was practically 
united in the idea that we must have 
at the present time a larger Navy, he 
looked upon the fact as a great evil, and 
that he looked forward to the time when 
all disputes between ourselves and other 
nations will be settled by Interna- 
tional arbitration. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I can only say, in response to 
the hon. Member’s appeal, that no one 
would regard with more satisfaction than 
I should a general disarmament all over 
the world. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that he was surprised at 
the request that had been made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. In the 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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whole course of his Parliamentary expe- 
rience he had never known of any Gov- 
ernment which had obtained greater 
facilities for the transaction of its busi- 
ness than the present Government pos- 
sessed, and certainly the Irish Members 
had nothing to thank them for. The 
Trish Members had desired to take part 
in the general discussion upon the Navy, 
but the right hon. Gentleman, by taking 
the course he had done, had precluded 
them from doing so. Of course, the 
Government had certain powers in their 
hands, and if they chose to use those 
powers for the purpose of preventing 
discussion, they were at liberty to do 
so. The Irish Members, on the other 
hand, had certain rights, and they 
were determined to exercise those 
rights, and to put forward their 
views upon this question. If the Debate 
that night had had no other good result, it 
had led to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, making a 
statement to the effect that these Navy 
Estimates had been prepared in Novem- 
ber last before the scare took place. He 
had no right whatever to dispute the 
accuracy of the right hon. Gentleman's 
statement, but he asked why that state- 
ment had not been made before? Why 
had that statement been made for the 
first time that night? A few nights ago 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, had made a speech upon 
this subject, and he had made observa- 
tions with regard to the effect these 
Estimates might have upon foreign 
nations. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, however, 
had not made this announcement then in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The reason why I did not make 
the statement in answer to the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, was 
because I had already spoken and 
should have been out of order in rising 


again. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman conceived that 
what he had just said was an answer to 
his complaint. The declaration which 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had made that night 
on behalf of the Government was of a 
most far-reaching character, and would 
have a most important effect upon the 
relations of this country with America 
and with several continental Powers, and 
it was now stated that it had been post- 
poned because the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury had 
spoken before instead of after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader cf the Op- 


position. But where was the right hon- 
Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies? ,Why could not that right 


hon. Gentleman have made the state- 
ment immediately after the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
had spoken. He was sorry that the 
Irish Members should be compelled to 
go against what he supposed was the 
prevalent feeling of the House in regard 
to this matter, but they had their duty 
to perform, and they were compelled to 
discharge it. In their opinion these 
large armaments were the necessary and 
the inevitable result of the policy of the 
Government in their treatmentof Ireland. 
That might be a sound or an unsound 
opinion ; but, at least, Irishmen had the 
right to put it forward. It was their 
duty to their country to make the right 
hon. Gentleman’s views on this question 
known, for they believed that a large 
portion of the enmity which the Govern- 
ment were seeking to meet by this in- 
creased expenditure was due to the atti- 
tude they had taken up towards the 
Irish people at home and in America. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty went 
the length of saying that his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo was 
anxious to create ill-feeling against this 
country in America. The right hon. 
Gentleman was guilty that night of 
endeavouring to promulgate in this 
country the most disastrous blunder and 
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misapprehension in regard to feeling 
in America. The right hon. Gentle- 
man suggested that this feeling was 
the result of Irish feeling in America, 
nurtured and increased by his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rae AD- 
MIRALTY: What I said was that on 
the present occasion two speeches had 
been made, the only result of which 
would be to make it appear that we 
had been animated by a spirit of ani- 
mosity towards America. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR replied that 
all he could say was this, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
trouble to read the Dispatches of the chief 
of the Government to which he belonged, 
he would find there the basis and 
foundation of the feeling in the United 
States, and not in the speech of his 
hon. Friend ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was doing a great wrong to his 
country and his people in lending his 
great position to assist such an impres- 
sion with regard to the fundamental 
feeling in the United States to get 
abroad. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now discussing matters of foreign 
policy which are not germane to the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. T. P. O';CONNOR said he would 
not pursue that line of argument any 
further, but would approach the question 
from an Irish point of view. He would 
like to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty how many Irishmen there were 
in the Navy today? He understood 
that altogether there were about 5,000. 
There were 5,000 Catholics, and he 
assumed most of them were Irishmen. 
Was that always the case? He had in 
his hand the “History of England in 
the 18th Century,” by the hon. Gentle- 
man who at present they were all glad 
to welcome as representative of Dublin 
University. There was a passage in that 
volume dealing with a statement in the 
autobiography of Wolfe to the effect 
that two-thirds of the seamen in the 
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service of England in the great war at 
the close of the last century were Irish- 
men. He was bound to say that the 
hon. Gentleman threw some doubt on the 
statement. 

Mr. W. LECKY (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I said it was entirely inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR said that at 
any rate a large part of the Navy of 
this country was then manned by Irish- 
men. Was that the case to-day ? 
What was the reason of the reduction 
in the number of Irishmen in the Navy? 
From the English point of view as 
distinguished from the Irish, he would 
ask whether Englishmen should not 
seriously consider whether the depopu- 
lation of Ireland, which was the result 
of their policy towards that country, was 
not a source of evil to the Imperial 
strength of Great Britain? He spoke 
of facts within his own knowledge. 
The numbers of the seafaring population 
of Ireland had been seriously reduced 
and the result was that now only an in- 
finitesimal proportion of the sailors in 
Her Majesty's Navy came from that 
part of the kingdom. It was his duty 
to bring home to Parliament the disas- 
trous results of its past policy not only 
upon the people of Ireland, but also 
upon this country which now counted 
in its Navy fewer Irishmen than served 
in it in former times. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said, that he did not rise for the 
purpose of discussing the very import- 
ant series of considerations which his hon. 
Friend behind him had brought to the 
attention of the Committee—{ laughter |— 
but for the purpose of asking the First 
Lord of the Treasury for a more detailed 
explanation of his scheme respecting the 
proceedings between the present date 
and the Appropriation Bill. This was, 
he thought, the first time that a Leader 
of the House of Commons had made a 
statement of so much importance and 
scope without accompanying it with 
more information. He wished to know 
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what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Votes which 
had to be taken before the Third Read- 
ing of the Appropriation Bill. He 
agreed that an adequate number of sil- 
tings had been devoted to the general 
question of the Navy, and that the dis- 
cussion might now be closed ; but he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to tell the Committee what was 
the reason for his proposed extraordi- 
nary precipitancy with respect to the 
Estimates. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY explained that it was necessary 
to pass the Supplementary Estimates 
without delay, and also Vote one for 
the Navy, because that corresponded in 
the Navy Estimates with the Vote on 
account in the Civil Service Estimates, 
The Consolidated Fund Bil! must be in- 
troduced on Monday the 23rd, and pass 
the Third Reading on the following 
Thursday. Before that period there 
would only be available Thursday and 
Friday in this week, and Monday, 
Thursday, and Friday in the week fol- 
lowing. He hoped that the Speaker 
might be able to leave the chair on Fri- 
day night on the Army Estimates, by 
which time he trusted that they might 
have got the Supplementary Estimates 
both for the Army and Navy. He 
hoped that the Supplementary Esti- 
mates would be reported on Monday, 
and on Monday, the 16th, the Govern- 
ment hoped to get Vote A and Vote I. 
That was their expectation. The Con- 
solidated Fund Bill had to be introduced 
on Monday the 23rd, and the Vote on 
Account on Thursday the 19th. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) rose to continue the discussion, 
when 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved that the Question be now 
put. [Cheers. | 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put ;”’ 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 239 ; 
Noes, 65.—(Division List, No. 34.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That 
92,750 men and boys be employed for 
the said Services :’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 45 ; 
Noes, 262.—(Division List, No. 35.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed that the main Question 
be now put. 

Mr. W. REDMOND rose at the 
same time, but was called to order, 

A Division was challenged and the 
House cleared. 

Mr. W. REDMOND, seated and 
with his hat on, said he desired to 
know, as a matter of order, whether he 
was not quite in order in rising to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectly in order, but in the 
meantime the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty claimed that the Question be 
put, and that claim I have granted. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
they were Voting on the Closure. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : No, the ques- 
tion which I put from the chair was the 
original Question. 

Mr. WETR, also seated and covered, 
said he had desired to make some ob- 
servations on the Vote. Was he to 
understand that the Closure had been 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that they were now Voting for the 
Closure. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: If the hon. 
Member will refer to Standing Order 
25, he will find that after the Closure 
has been moved, granted and carried, 
and a Vote taken in_ pursuance 
thereof, a Minister can then claim 
that the original Question, which 
has been previously put to the House, 
should be put.. That was done on this 
occasion. I granted the claim, and 
thereupon the original Question was put. 
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Original Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 261 ; 
Noes, 45.—(Division List, No. 36.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,419,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Wages, &c., to Officers, Seamen, and Boys, 
Coastguard and Royal Marines, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst of March, 1897.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND rose to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£286,000, as a protest against expéndi- 
ture which he considered was unneces- 
sary and unfair as regarded Ireland. He 
asked where was this expenditure to 
stop. If they looked back during the 
last 10 years at the enormous increase 
of expenditure on the Navy and if they 
anticipated anything like the same in- 
crease for the next 10 years, he could 
not imagine how even the people of Eng- 
land would be able to bear the burden. 
He had, however, absolutely nothing to 
do with the Vote from an English point 
of view. Hon. Members on both sides 
might conceive that they were acting in 
a wise and patriotic manner. He did 
not look at the Vote from an English 
but from an Irish point of view, and 
that was that this expenditure was un- 
necessary and unfair as far as Ireland 
was concerned. Ireland would derive 
no benefit from the increase, and it was 
impossible that the Irish people would 
agree to this expenditure. We were told 
that this was not tle result of any 
sudden foreign complication, that at the 
time these arrangements were entered 
into there were no questions of foreign 
complication with America or any other 
nation. If this was so the increase was 
all the more extraordinary. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his Report 
to the House. 


Resolution to be reported this day ; 
Committee also report progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 


Intermediate Education 


Report thereupon deferred till To- 


morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL 
{HL | 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CASES BILL 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


TELEGRAPH (ADVANCES). 
Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read and dis- 
charged. Bill withdrawn. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
B 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
(MEYRICK FUND). 


*Sir JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) moved :— 


‘«That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her Assent to so much of the Scheme for the 
management of the funds contributed for the 
purpose of the Central Welsh Board by the 
county governing bodies established by Schemes 
made under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, as relates to the matter of the Meyrick 
Fund.” 


The portion of the Scheme to which he 
objected proposed that the Meyrick Fund, 
amounting to £20,000, of which the Prin- 
cipaland Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, 
were trustees, should be appropriated in aid 
of intermediate education in Wales ; and 
his object was to retain it, as the original 
donor intended, in aid of higher educa- 
tion, for which it was more needed in 
Wales. The clause in the Scheme deal- 
ing with the Meyrick Fund was as 
follows :-— 


‘The Board shall, in each year, carry to a 
separate account the income received in respect 
of the Meyrick Fund for administration under 
this Scheme. Until any statute in respect 
thereof shall be made by Jesus College, Oxford, 
on the application of the Board with the approval 
of the Charity Commissioners, the Board shall 
apply the same, after payment of expenses of 
management and business, in the maintenance 
of scholarships to be called ‘‘ Meyrick Scholar- 
ships,” tenable in accordance with regulations 
to be framed from time to time by the Board by 
scholars in intermediate schools under the Welsh 
Act.” 


He asked the House with greater confi- 
dence to accept his proposal, as the re- 
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would not in any way invalidate the 
remainder of the Scheme. He thought 
it would-be admitted that there was no 
longer a want of funds for intermediate 
education in Wales; but that on the 
other hand money was needed for the 
encouragementofhighereducation. What 
the Principal and Fellows of Jesus College, 
Oxford, desired, was that this money 
should be continued to be devoted to 
higher education ; but that it should be 
applied to a certain extent in accordance 
with the wants of the present time. 
Their proposal was :— 


“The net interest of £20,000 at present in- 
vested in Consols in the name of the Principal 
and Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, shall be 
applied annually within the college as follows :— 


“(a) One or at most two Scholarships of the 
value of £80 per annum each, tenable 
on the same conditions as the Meyrick 
Scholarships mentioned in Clause 3, 
shall after examination duly advertised 
be awarded to graduate members of 
the University of Wales, or of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. 


“(b) The whole amount of the above interest 
which in any one year is not applied 
to the maintenance of such Scholarships 
shall be assigned to Minor Exhibi- 
tions of not less than £5 per term each, 
tenable by Welsh undergraduate mem- 
bers of Jesus College qualified according 
to Clause 4, such Exhibitions to be 
awarded at the end of each term to 
such candidates as shall be approved 
by the Principal and Fellows after due 
consideration of the circumstances of 
each candidate and of his progress 
during the term.” 


And further :— 


“The Principal and Fellows shall elect to a 
fellowship under the same provisions as in Clause 
31, but with a place on the Governing Body of 
the College, in rotation, one of the following 
representatives of Higher Education in Wales, 
to wit, the Principals of the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff), 
St. David’s College (Lampeter), the University 
College of Wales (Aberystwyth), and the 
University College of North Wales (Bangor) 
respectively, provided that he be not elected at 
any one time for a longer period than three 
years, and that he vacate the fellowship if he 
vacate the office or cease to discharge the duties 
of Principal ; provided also that the emoluments 
attached to such Fellowship be fixed at a’ sum 
not exceeding £50 a year.”’ 


The Petition he held in his hands was 
signed by the Principal and Fellows with 


only one dissentient. He thought the 
House would see that if this portion of 
the scheme was set aside, the result 
would be beneficial to Wales. She would 
have all she wanted. There was 
abundant funds for intermediate educa- 
tion, and there was no reason why this 
£500 should be scattered all over the 
Principality in small sums and thus 
virtually lost. If the proposal of Jesus 
College was accepted, a ladder would be 
set up which would enable an enter- 
prising young Welshman to mount from 
the Schools and Colleges of his native 
land to the Halls and Colleges of Oxford. 
He would be introduced to the traditions 
and surroundings of an University which 
had been famous for a thousand years. 
He would meet there his own com- 
patriots in that College, which for more 
than 300 years hud been associated with 
the Principality. Becoming an Oxonian 
he would remain a devoted Welshman. 
He concluded by moving the Motion 
standing in his name and presenting the 
petition to the House. 

Masor WYNDHAM QUIN (Glamor- 
gan, South) seconded the motion. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said, he sincerely hoped 
this Motion would commend itself to the 
House. It was the result of a very care- 
ful compromise which he thought was 
exceedingly fair. As the scheme origi- 
nally stood the Meyrick Trust was made 
part of the funds contributed for the 
purposes of the Welsh Central Board. To 
that Jesus College, not unnaturally 
objected. The result was that a statute 
was passed by the Principal and Fellows 
of the College the effect of which had 
been stated by his right hon. Friend. 
The main point of that statute was that 
one on more Exhibitions of £80 would 
be given to graduates of the Welsh 
University or of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, to be held by them at Oxford. 
He could not help thinking that would 
be an admirable thing both for the new 
Colleges and for the old Colleges. It 
would do for Jesus College what the 
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Snell Exhibitions had done for Balliol. 
He was perfectly certain the young men 
who were fortunateenough to obtain these 
Exhibitions would be good Oxonians, and 
they would not be the worse Welshmen. 
*Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge) said, he did not wish to 
oppose the Motion, and although he was 
exceedingly sorry to find himself even 
in a condition of quasi-opposition to the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford University, whose views car- 
ried so great weight with the House, 
he protested against the terms of the 
compromise. More than one member of 
the governing body of Jesus College, and 
many of the best friends of education 
in Wales, were against it. [Cries of 
‘‘Name!’’|] He could not give the 
names. He did not think that it was 
fair to ask him, but he was prepared to 
give the names privately. He repeated 
more than one felt very strongly that 
this compromise ought not to be made. 
They might have a man added to the 
governing body of the College who would 
not be qualified by residence or degree, 
a man who had no_ connection 
with the College or University at all. 
This money was left absolutely for the 
benefit of Jesus College, and _ that 
being so, it ought to be given back to 
the College without any conditions being 
placed upon it. Nor could he see why 
the scholarships founded should be con- 
fined to certain Colleges and Schools in- 
stead of being open to the Welsh people 
as a whole. The feeling among many 
whom he represented that evening was 
very strong on those points, and although 
it was to him a matter of the deepest re- 
gret that he found himself in the least 
opposed to the Member for the Uni- 
versity, he had felt bound to make that 
protest, and he reserved to himself and 
others the right to take such steps as 
they might, deem fit and proper to alter 
those terms if any opportunity arose. 
Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, he only rose for the 
purpose of protecting himself in the 
same way as the hon. Member with re- 
spect to the alternative application of 
the funds. He objected very much to 
some portions of this Scheme which had 
been adopted as a compromise. It said 
that the sum of £20,000 was to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of education in 
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Wales generally, but the fact was that 
it was now to be given to the College to 
establish new scholarships of the value 
of £80, which were to be carved out of 
this fund. These scholarships were to 
be confined to certain graduates. That 
was what he objected to. These 
scholarships should be open to all. He 
would not exclude graduates from com- 
peting, nor would he exclude poor 
teachers and ministers who could not 
devote the time to go through a College 
course. 

*Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) said, that he intended to de- 
tain the House for a few minutes only 
in reference to this subject. The Welsh 
Members who were entitled to give voice 
to the opinion of Wales on this question, 
were entirely agreed in favour of this 
Motion, and they did not intend to be 
led away from that opinion by that 
which, might come from any quarter 
of the House, however much they might 
respect the individuals who expressed it. 
The two hon. Members who had spoken 
had asserted that the benefits of the 
fund ought not to be confined, according 
to the terms of the compromise, to the 
members of the University of Wales and 
of Lampeter, but he was of a contrary 
opinion. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down was in error in supposing 
that his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tunbridge Division was alone in his 
opposition to the compromise which had 
been suggested ; on the contrary, he 
represented a considerable body of 
opinion. He was not, however, sur- 
prised, that his hon. Friend should have 
taken the line he did, because some hon. 
Gentlemen had got into the habit of 
asking the House to deal as it liked 
with property which did not belong to 
them. The property in this case be- 
longed to Jesus College, and it was not 
astonishing that the friends of the Col- 
lege should feel unwilling to part with 
that property. 


Motion agreed to; to be presented by 
Privy Councillors. 


House adjourned at Half 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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Londonderry 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 10th March 1896. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


This Bill having been read 2°, 


Lorp HERSCHELL, in moving the 
suspension of Standing Orders XX XIX. 
and XLV., said the Bill was similar to 
the Measure passed a few days ago to 
obviate a difficulty which had arisen 
with regard to District and Parish elec- 
tions. The date fixed was March 9. 
As it was not an uncommon thing for 
persons to change their dwellings on 
March 25, the result of fixing so early 
a date as the 9th would be to disqualify 
any such persons from being elected. 
The Bill passed the other House unani- 
mously. 

Eart COWPER said, every week or 
two some little Amendment had to be 
proposed to make this Act work, and, 
as there were several clauses which 
needed looking into, he thought it would 
be better if the Government brought in a 
Bill to correct one or two important 
matters. For instance, any one could 
demand a poll, and generally the man 
who demanded it got very few votes. 


Lorpv HARRIS said, the President 
of the Local Government Board had no 
objection to the Bill ; and as to the 
point referred to by his noble Friend, 
he should call the attention of his right 
hon. Friend to it. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, this Bill 
was not so much rendered necessary by 
any defect in the Act as by the accidental 
fixing of so exceptionally an early date. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he was not so 
sure of that. Full consideration was 
given to the date ; but Easter had to be 
considered. 


THE PRIME MINISTER (the Mar- 
guess of Saxispury) said, if he recol- 
lected aright, they did urge the impor- 
tance of requiring more than one person 
to demand a poll, but the Government 
had a strong objection—he forgot what. 
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Improvement Bill. 


He doubted if it was so non-contentious 
a matter as the noble and learned Lord 
fancied. 


Standing Orders Nos. XX XIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to Order), 
and dispensed with ; Committee nega- 
tived ; Bill read 34, and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made ; to be printed ; and to be 
considered on Tuesday next.—{No. 29. ] 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a Quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 10th March 1896. 


INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION (COWBRIDGE SCHOOL). 

THE COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Artntr Hu111, 
Down, W.) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the humble Address of the 
2nd March, as followeth :— 


“T have received your Address praying that 
I will-exclude the Cowbridge Grammar School 
from the Intermediate and ‘Technical Education 
Scheme of the Glamorgan County Council. 


“T will comply with your advice.” 


LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


*Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
proposed as an Amendment, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words, “upon this 
day six months.” He said that on 
Friday last he had to call the attention 
of the House to the case of a minority 
of Catholics in Belfast who had been 
entirely deprived of all municipal repre- 
sentation, and he had now to call atten- 
tion to an even stronger case—to the 
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case of the majority of the Catholics of 
Derry, who were absolutely unrepre- 
sented on the Corporation of that City. 
Derry, according to the last census, con- 
tained 33,200 inhabitants, of whom 
18,340 were Catholics. Thus 55 per 
cent. were Catholic, and 45 per cent. 
were Protestant ; yet, owing to the 
strange laws made by that House, the 
majority of the people of Derry had not 
got a single representative in the Cor- 
poration. And not merely was there no 
Catholic member of the Corporation, but 
the body of Protestants elected to the 
Corporation carried out the same exclu- 
sive policy in Derry which was carried 
out by the Corporation of Belfast in 
the distribution of the municipal offices. 
As a matter of fact, there was not an 
official under the Corporation of Derry 
who was a Catholic, and therefore the 
majority of the people of Derry lived 
under this extraordinary state of Gov- 
ernment, that they were not merely de- 
prived of being Town Councillors, but 
not one of them could hope to be even 
a Corporation official. Every single 
officer of the Corporation of Derry, down 
to the humblest one at ten guineas a 
year, was a Protestant. It was per- 
fectly clear that this was a state of things 
which most fair-minded Members of that 
House would be anxious to see removed, 
and when the Municipal Franchise Bill 
had nearly passed in the last Parlia- 
ment, the Corporation of Derry began 
to see that a change would come. They 
therefore set themselves to find some 
way of preventing the majority of the 
people getting control in Derry, and 
they set themselves to find some 
dodge by which they could prevent 
the 55 per cent. of the Catholics having 
any proportionate representation in the 
Corporation. This Bill was their dodge. 
This was not an ordinary Private Bill. 
No such Private Bill had ever been in- 
troduced into the House. It was a 
scandalous and flagrant trick, and it 
was a Bill which ought to be jeered out 
of the House as a ridiculous imposture. 
To begin with, the Bill proposed an ex- 
tension of the City of Derry. The City 
contained a population of 33,200, and 
included an area of 2,000 acres, half 
that area being built upon. Therefore 
there was plenty of room for expansion, 
without extending the present limits. 
Fair rents for agricultural holdings had 
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a tually been fixed within the present 
boundaries of the City of Derry. Never- 
theless, the Corporation proposed to take 
in no less than 30 square miles of sur- 
rounding rural country. There was not 
an acre of that area which could be pro- 
perly described as urban in character. 
Not a single acre, not a single townland 
in the area proposed to be taken, included 
so much population as one person to the 
acre. It was, therefore, the most 
grotesque scheme for extension ever pro- 
posed by a Corporation to the House—a 
proposal to take in an enormous and 
entirely rural area solely for political 
purposes. The jobject of taking in this 
great area, greater than the City would 
grow to in the course of 20 generations, 
was because the population outside the 
present boundaries was mostly Unionist, 
and it was hoped that thus the Catholic 
votes might be swamped under any sys- 
tem of voting. He had been told that 
the hon. Baronet in charge of the Bill 
intended to drop the proposal for exten- 
sion, but he protested against a Corpora- 
tion using their power to promote a 
Private Bill, and bringing forward in the 
House a grotesque scheme of this kind, 
putting opponents to great trouble and 
considerable expense, and more or less 
agitating the whole countryside which 
it was proposed to take into the town, 
and then, when it was found the pro- 
posal was too grotesque for serious con- 
sideration, dropping it, of course with- 
out any offer to repair the damage 
caused. The second proposal was, that 
there should be a £4 Franchise—that 
was to say, that nobody rated at £4 and 
under should have a vote. He believed 
the vast majority of the people of Derry 
protested against this proposal as stigma- 
tising the population of Derry as inferior 
to the people of English towns. How- 
ever, he was glad to hear that, even on 
that ground too, amore reasonableframeof 
mind was now prevailing. He heard that 
the promoters of the Bill were ready to 
meet their opponents, but he called at- 
tention to the point as a matter of pro- 
ceduie in Private Bill Legislation. 
Dropping first the proposal for extension, 
and then altering throughout the provi- 
sions as to the Franchise, meant that 
two-thirds of the Bill would assume an 
entirely different shape to what it had 
at present. In fact, the Corporation 
came to the House and asked the House 
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to draw the Bill for them in such a shape 
as would give the Bill a probability of 
passing. But the promoters had left in 
the Bill a provision for so arranging the 
wards of Derry that, even if Parliament 
were to extend the Franchise, as had 
been proposed by the Irish Nationalist 
Party, the majority of the people of 
Derry would still havea very small share 
of Municipal power. Hethought it was 
well understood that the object of divi- 
sion by wards was to give, as far as pos- 
sible, proportionate representation to all 
sections of the population. But that did 
not seem to be the view of the Corpora- 
tion of Derry. Their idea of division 
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by wards was that it was a way by! 


which the Corporation could be made to 
represent Protestants, with just as few 
Catholics as possible. They had drawn 
the most extraordinary division of wards 
that had ever been proposed. They had 
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Catholics have a voting majority. He 
need hardly labour this point to show 
how preposterous, how insulting to the 
intelligence of the House, was this pro- 
posed division into wards. The dodge 
‘evidently was that the Catholics should 
be allowed to have a representative in 
one of the wards, where there were about 
750 Catholics to about 100 Protestants, 
jand that in every other district there 
would be a distinct Protestant majority. 
In that Bill they were asked to set up a 
'new code for the City of Derry, that 
'would leave the Catholics, who were a 
majority of the population, with only 
one-fifth of the representation. It was 
alleged that these divisions were, at any 
rate, equal in area. That, he believed, 
| was true, but they were very unequal 
‘in population, and it would happen, if 
|the provisions of this Bill were carried, 
that the Catholic ward would have 
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seized on the Parliamentary polling dis- half as many people again as some of the 
tricts, and took them as suitable ones for | Protestant wards. There was a pro- 
wards, thus quite reversing the process | posal to increase the size of the Cor- 
that obtained in any other town. Asa|poration to 40. He was speaking 
rule, Parliamentary polling districts | for the majority of the Protestants and 
were altered to suit the wards, but here | the Catholics of Derry alike, when he 
the wards were made to conform to the|said that it was very undesirable to 
polling districts. Parliament had dealt | increase the number unduly. Clause 15 
with this point, for it gave Corporations | of the Bill contained another extraordi- 
power to alter polling districts at any | nary proposal. According to that clause 
time, and obviously it was a matter of |the Town Clerk, Surveyor, or other 
slight importance how polling districts | officer should not, except for grave mis- 
were divided, while the ward divisions | conduct or neglect of duty, be subjected 
were of much importance. He had been | to dismissal or reduction of salary with- 
anxious to find out how it was that the | out the consent of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Corporation came to think of this pro- | That was a most extraordinary provision, 
posal, and the best explanation of the|and he cefied the hon. Baronet (Sir 
genesis of the proposal he found in cer-| Thomas Lea), who had great knowledge 
tain facts published in the Conservative |of municipal matters, and who had 
newspaper, The Derry Sentinel. That | charge of this Bill, to produce any prece- 
newspaper gave the number of Catholics|dent for it. It might be that a 
and Protestants in each polling district | Nationalist Corporation might think a 
after the revision of 1892. According | mace-bearer rather an absurd extrava- 
to the statement of The Derry Sentinel, gance in these modern times, yet they 
if the City were divided into five wards, | could not dismiss him without going to 
even with the Parliamentary Franchise, | the Lord Lieutenant. The proposal was 
and taking the Protestant electors and | ludicrous. His contention about this 
Catholics, who were the majority of the | Bill was that it was so inherently vicious, 
population, these last would only have|and so absurd, that the House should 
a majority in one of the wards. Such | not give assent to its Second Reading. 


was the statement of the Derry Con- | Instead of changing the details of every 
servative newspaper, and upon that the clause, and putting the Bill into such a 
Corporation founded the proposal they | shape as that it should be allowed to pass 
submitted to the House that - Derry ‘into law, he thought they should give 
should be divided into five wards, so con- | the Corporation an opportunity of bring- 
stituted that in only one ward should ing in a Bill more in accordance with 


| 
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the usual practice of English Corpora- 
tions. If the useful power which per- 
mitted Corporations to promote Private 
Bills for municipal improvement was to 
be used to further political and partisan 
jobs, then it would be necessary to re- 
strain that power, and, when so partisan 
a Bill as this came before the House, he 
considered it should be rejected at once, 
and the Committee spared the trouble of 
considering it. He moved that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Donegal, N.) 
supported the Amendment. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid) 
in supporting the Amendment observed, 
that in the Bill as originally drafted the 
Corporation of Derry asked for powers 
so extensive and far-reaching that it 
seemed to him they acted on no other 
principle except that when the sun shone 
they should make hay. They evidently 
thought they had got to support them a 
Party that would not hesitate to go any 
length. What did the Corporation 
ask? They asked this House to sanc- 
tion a proposal to take in 31 square 
miles of territory without any absolute 
necessity for so doing. Within the last 
20 years the population of Derry had in- 
creased something like 300 people, the 
present limits of the city were very in- 
adequately filléd up, so that there was 
no actual earthly reason why this Bill 
should have contained such a provision. 
The proviso of a franchise of £4 and 
over for the municipal elections had 
been put in, because the corporation 
was afraid that in the course of a little 
time the municipalities of Ireland would 
be treated as those of England and 
Scotland now were, and that the fran- 
chise would be assimilated to that for 
the parliamentary elections. In order, 
therefore, to protect themselves in all 
their privileges, and to keep within their 
grasp every place of power, influence, 
and emolument, they adopted this 
method of effecting their object. The 
corporation must have acted systema- 
tically, for if they had come and asked 
for this proviso without also making some 
provision for an increase of .the wards, 
the Catholics of Derry would have had 
some sort of representation. But under 
the system that was now proposed, what 
was the fact? The fact was that the 
Catholics of Derry, who were the ma- 
jority and numbered 55 per cent. of the 
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population, would only have in the Cor- 
poration a representation of one-fifth, 
whereas under the existing system they 
would be able to obtain one-third. It 
was clear, therefore, from an examina- 
tion of the Bill, that it was not brought 
in the interest of the general welfare or 
of good government. If the Corporation 
had desired to promote the interests of 
the citizens at large or of the public 
good, there was a simple way of obtain- 
ing that with the consent of everybody. 
There are living in Derry men of intelli- 
gence and of influence, belonging to the 
Catholic Party, who were most anxious 
that the City of Derry should be built 
up and become prosperous, and that its 
material prosperity should be insured. 
If the promoters of the Bill had taken 
such men into their deliberations, then 
he believed a good Bill would have been 
brought before the House, which would 
be acceptable to all parties. Therefore, 
he argued that it was very clear, to any- 
one acquainted with the circumstances 
of Derry, that the Bill was not intro- 
duced for the general good and would 


|not promote the peace and prosperity 


which all good Governments should de- 
sire to see existing in a community. He 
(Mr. Murnaghan) therefore most posi- 
tively protested against this Bill. He 
believed that this Bill was intended to 
fasten an insult on the Catholics of 
Derry, and to make it appear as if they 
were unworthy to occupy their proper 
position in the city. He hoped hon. 
Members opposite would take note of 
this action on the part of the Ulster 
ascendency Party. There were, he be- 
lieved, plenty of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite who had no adequate idea of 
the feeling on this matter in Derry and 
other places in the North of Ireland— 
that because a man professes a certain 
religious belief he must not be allowed 
to work out his own salvation, or to im- 
prove the general conditions of himself 
and his family. They in the North of 
Ireland had opposed to them forces 
which they could not combat, and there- 
fore he appealed to English Members 
opposite not to help the Derry Corpora- 
tion in this matter, and to take into con- 
sideration the large section of people who 
lived outside the influence of the pro- 
moters of this Bill. 

*Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 


S.) in supporting the Second Reading, 
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said, he was at some disadvantage as 
compared with the hon. Member for 
the City of Derry inasmuch as he 
only represented that part of the 
county further from the city itself. 
He therefore looked upon it from 
rather an outside point of view, and 
was unable to give to the House full 
information with regard to the Measure. 
The hon. Member in moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill began by saying the 
Nationalists were not represented in the 
city. They were not at the present 
time, but up to the year 1892 there 
always had been Roman Catholics 
elected to the Corporation of the City of 
Derry. ([Mr. T. Heary, ‘‘No!’’] An 
hon. Member contradicted him. Did 
not he remember—at all events he (Sir 
Thomas Lea) remembered very well—that 
during the last 20 years of his connec- 
tion with the County of Derry, Mr. 
Charles O’ Neill was in the Corporation. 
He thought Mr. O’ Neill died in 1892, 
after having been a Member of the Cor- 
poration for 27 years. The late Mr. 
O’Neill’s election was frequently op- 
posed by staunch Protestants. He sat, 
he believed, for the most Protestant 
ward in the City of Derry, and was 
always returned at the head of the poll. 
They need not go further than amongst 
Members of the House of Commons. 
There was a Member who sat in the 
House for several years (Mr. O’ Hanlon) 
who was also in the Corporation of 
Derry for 10 years. He also remem- 
bered other Roman Catholics who sat in 
the Corporation elected by a majority of 
Protestants. He admitted that at the 
present time it was not so, but they 
must take into account that in 1892 there 
occurred a most violent change of feel- 
ing. They had legislation introduced in 
the House of Commons which stirred up 
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the strongest party feelings. They 
in England fought municipal elec- 


tions from a party point of view, and 
could it be wondered that violent party 
feeling prevailed in Derry, where the 
Unionists had looked at recent events as 
a sort of notice to quit. It was this 
feeling which prevented Unionists from 
voting for Nationalists. It was only 
during the last three years that Roman 
Catholics had ceased to sit in the Cor- 
poration, and the change was entirely 
due to the violent legislation to which 
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that it might be advantageous to have 
Roman Catholics sitting on the Derry 
Corporation, and this Bill was for the 
purpose, he believed, amongst other things, 
of enabling a very considerable number 
of Catholics to be elected to the Corpora- 
tion. The hon. Member said the wards 
had been cut up to suit political purposes, 
but he would ask any hon. Member 
of that House what more natural basis 
could be taken for cutting up the 
area of the City for municipal divisions 
than the existing Parliamentary polling 
districts 1 No better method could, he 
thought, be desired; but if an improve- 
ment could be suggested it could be 
brought before the Committee upstairs, 
and not Debated on the Motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill. Objection 
had been take to the extension of the 
boundaries of the City. In the Bill he 
held in his hand all Clauses for that 
extension had been struck out. The 
City of Derry during the last 50 years 
had more than doubled its population, 
and the Corporation, naturally believing 
that increase would still continue, pro- 
posed to enlarge the boundaries so as 
to provide for the possible wants of the 
future as well as the demands of the 
present. There had, however, been 
considerable opposition by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to that proposal, and the 
clauses had therefore been struck out of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Derry 
City had referred to the proposed fran- 
chise. He said it was above £4 franchise. 
As he (Sir Thomas Lea) read the Bill, 
the franchise was a £4 franchise, such as 
was passed a few days ago in the House 
of Commons, without Division or com- 
ment, for the City of Waterford, a 
Nationalist city. Looking to the future, 
as they would have the Parliamentary 
franchise, for his own part he would 
have gone the whole hog and proposed 
the Parliamentary franchise in this Bill. 
But the Corporation in its wisdom had 
reduced it to a £4 franchise. That 
would increase the number of electors 
from 800 to 3,000, while the total num- 
ber of electors on the Parliamentary roll 
was over 4,000. He was informed, and 
he believed with very good reason, that 
when this Bill passed and the next 
Municipal Election took place, at least 
16 Nationalists would be elected to the 
Corporation as against 24 Unionists. 
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Tt was at all events a step in the right) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 


direction, and one he should be glad to | said, the hon. Baronet who had just 
see passed. The hon. Gentleman also | spoken had very astutely remained silent 
made some criticisms with regard to the|on the important matter of the fran- 
increase in the number of representa-|chise. He had closely followed the 
tives. They proposed to increase the | observations of the hon. Baronet, and 
number from 24 to 40, which did| he had observed that he did not say one 
not seem to him at all unreason-| word as to the acceptance by the pro- 
able. The small boroughs of about| moters of this Bill of the Parliamentary 
8,000 population had their 24 repre-| franchise. Had the opponents of the 
sentatives, but the two towns that may | Bill then been misled on that point also ? 
be said to compete, as it were, in pro-| Had they not been assured that the £4 
portion to the City of Derry were Lime-| franchise would be dropped, and the 
rick and Waterford, and it was not at all| Parliamentary franchise adopted ? Could 
remarkable that Derry, which had a/|the hon. Baronet confirm that ? 
rateable value very considerably higher| *Sir T. LEA : I said just now, as far 
than either Limerick or Waterford, and | as I myself was concerned, that I would 
a population exceeding in the one case| go the whole hog at once and have the 
and nearly equal in the other, should! Parliamentary franchise, but the Cor- 
wish to have 40 representatives. He) poration prefer the £4 franchise as the 
could not understand the Bill being) first step. The Corporation are willing 
opposed by hon. Gentlemen opposite| to leave the matter to a Committee up- 
when they maintained that the additional | stairs. 

16 representatives would be nearly all} Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then we have 
Roman Catholics. The hon. Gentle- | been deceived, and for my part I think 
man also made some reference to Clause | we should have no truck with the pro- 
15, but that matter could be dealt|moters of the Bill in this House. Con- 
with upstairs; all they wished was/|tinuing, he said the one idea that the 
that, if any of the officials were sum-| promoters of Bills of this kind, had 
marily dismissed by a Nationalist ma-| was to get them through anyhow, with- 
jority, they should be able to obtain|out regard to good faith. The oppo- 
some compensation. The other objects | nents of the Bill had been led to believe 
of the Bill were to his mind the most | that the Parliamentary franchise would 
important objects which a municipal | be adopted as a simple basis, but now it 
body could strive to obtain. The water} turned out that that was merely a pious 
supply of the City was neither good nor | opinion of the hon. Baronet, and that 
ample, but it was hoped in the future to} the Corporation had no idea of adopting 
obtain a far better supply. Before} it; so that, seeing that in four out of the 
doing so, they wanted to be in a posi-| five wards the Protestants would have 
tion to borrow without increasing the|an absolute majority under the Parlia- 
rates. It was calculated under the Bill| mentary franchise, what would their 
that by paying off loans borrowed at a| majority be under a £4 franchise? He 
high rate of interest, and borrowing at | (Mr. Healy) had taken his figures from 
the current rate of interest, they would | the Orange organ the Derry Sentinel. 

be able to reduce the rates of the city by) *Sir T. LEA said he had not seen 
no less than £2,400 or £3,600 a year the Derry Sentinel, and he certainly 
according to the period of repayment, | should not take a newspaper as his au- 
and by doing that they would increase| thority. He took the authority of the 
the efficiency of the Corporation for sani-| Corporation. He had seen the numbers 
tary purposes and enable it to get a|in the five wards, and he said un- 
proper water supply. The hon. Gentle- | doubtedly that in two wards there would 
man had not touched upon the powers | be a majority of Nationalists. 

for dealing with the market tolls, but; Mr. T. M. HEALY: With the 
if they could obtain for the City of! Parliamentary franchise. 

Derry the powers necessary for the) *Sir T. LEA: That is the one at 
welfare and well-being of the City, it| present in my mind. 

would inaugurate an era of prosperity) Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that in 
which he hoped would continue for many | Derry every man, woman and child was 
years to come. ‘known to the party organisation. 


Sir Thomas Lea. | 
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[Lauyhter.| The opinion of every man 
was known, and if he happened to get 
drunk and was taken before the magis- 
trates, he was followed with pious care 
to the Courts, and if he was imprisoned 
his vote was immediately struck off. 
The hon. Baronet said that the Derry 
Sentinel was inaccurate in regard to the 
Parliament franchise. 

*Sir T. LEA: I do not know any- 
thing about the Derry Sentinel. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it was 
the organ of the Orange Party in Derry, 
and the figures were supplied upon the 
authority of the Party agents. These 
were the figures that it gave for 1892, 
the year of the General Election, when 
everybody was keenly awake on the 
point. In the East ward there were 537 
Protestants and 213 Catholics ; in the 
North ward 595 Protestants and 361 
Catholics ; in the West ward 128 Pro- 
testants and 750 Catholics ; Waterside 
ward 421 Protestants and 256 Catholics; 
and in the South Polling district 359 
Protestants and 338 Catholics. So in 
every one of the proposed five wards, 
according to the authority of their own 
newspaper the Orange organ of Derry, 
they proposed on the Parliamentary 
franchise to get the control of the City 
into theirown hands. What would it 
be on a £4 franchise? Did the House 
recollect the way this Bill came before 
it? The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
thought it in‘ keeping with his position 
to go to Derry within the last three 
months and receive an address from the 
Unionist inhabitants, including this 
very Corporation, in which they applied 
to him these words :— 


“But for your Excellency’s action in the 
House of Lords (these were not the exact 
words, but the effect of them), we should now 
have been subjugated by the passing of the 
Healy Municipal Franchise Bill of last year.” 


The Viceroy of Ireland who procured 
the rejection of the Bill had the in- 
firmity to receive in Derry, where the 
majority was Catholic and pining for the 
franchise, this address. He thought it 
in keeping with his position as the 
Queen’s representative to allow an ex- 
pression like that to be used in present- 
ing him with an address. That was the 
spirit of their Government and of their 
Chief Secretary in Ireland. The ‘‘Parlia- 
mentary Debates’’ for 5th July, 1895, 
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showed that the Lord Lieutenant moved 
the rejection of the Bill on the ground 
of want of time to consider Amend- 
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ments that the House of Com- 
mons had not dealt with. Yet 
the House of Lords on that occa- 


sion found time to consider the Fac- 
tory Acts Bill containing 50 clauses, 
to read it a Second time, and pass 
it through the Report stage and its 
Third Reading without Amendments. 
They knew from the Chief Secretary that 
he would not take the smallest trouble 
with an Irish private Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman denied that he had any 
right to give his sanction to private Bills; 
but Standing Order 173 said that the 
promoters of a Bill to give additional 
powers to a Municipal Corporation, 
must obtain a certificate under the Seal 
of the Local Government Board, setting 
forth whether it was promoted with or 
without the sanction of that Board, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
President. The right hon. Gentleman 
could bring in a Parks Regulation Bill, 
which was not wanted, to exclude the 
people from Pheenix Park; but when the 
Catholics of Ireland were vitally affected, 
he did not think it worth his while to 
give the matter the smallest attention. 
As to this Bill, there was nothing in it, 
practically, except the protection of the 
position of the Corporation. Asa make- 
weight, something was put in about loans; 
and that was the only substantial thing 
in it. It happened that this very Bill 
in all its provisions, even those relating 
to the Town Clerk, were moved as 
Amendments to the Municipal Franchise 
Bill in Committee last year by Mr. Ross. 
The hon. Member moved an Amendment 
to protect the Town Clerk in his position 
in case the Franchise were extended. 
In fact, the Amendments moved to a 
public Bill formed the substance of this 
private Bill. As regarded the Town 
Clerk of Derry, he personally would take 
no objection to these provisions, because 
he was a popular man and he need have 
no apprehension that he would be un- 
fairly dealt with. The Town Clerk of 
Derry was a respectable and decent man, 
and so was his father before him. The 
Corporation of Derry distribute -per 
annum £3,350 12s, 10d. in salaries, and 
the Catholics do not even get the odd 
tenpence. Ifever there was a National- 
ist majority, the Lord Lieutenant was 
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to be required to give his sanction as a 
preliminary to the dismissal of any one 
of several officers, including the 
Town Clerk, the Surveryor, their assis- 
tants, the City Accountant, the City 
Treasurer, the City Analyst, the Sword- 
bearer, the Mace-bearer, the Sanitary 


officer, the Superintendent of the 
Cemetery, and his assistant, the Super- 
intendents of the markets and of 


the slaughter houses, and caretakers 
of the hospital, and the nurses thereat. 
Why was it that the Protestants of 
Derry were afraid of the Catholics? 
Why was it they thought the Catholics 
would dismiss the Protestant officers ? 
It was because they knew that three 
centuries of intolerance was rankling in 
their breasts, and that the Catholics had 
not been allowed to go within miles of 
this Corporation. If there was any ap- 
prehension that the Town Clerk was in 
danger—and there was no more popular 
man in Derry—as far as he was con- 
cerned he had no objection to give him 
protection ; but to go down to all the 
other officials was grotesque. Was this 
a reasonable Bill? Did it come pro- 
perly under the designation of a private 
Bill? The Attorney General had that 
day given notice of an Armagh Bill. 
Would the Government deny their re- 
sponsibility for that Bill? There was 
not a single Catholic in oftice in Armagh. 
It was not right to deal with this ques- 
tion city by city all over the north of 
Ireland. The Government rejected the 
Franchise Bill, through their Lord Lieu- 
tenant with the assistance of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the least that could be 
asked was that these Bills should 
not be considered in the light of private 
Bills at all; but as Bills promoted by 
Corporations, in which Protestants had 
an ascendancy, and therefore wished to 
maintain their power. Derry was 
situated, not geographically, but in fact, 
in the County of Donegal, and the 
farmers of Donegal would have to pay 
heavy octroi duties in bringing their 
butter and other produce into the market. 
He did not know, whether this was a good 
system of maintaining a town market 
or not; but before these powers were 
granted, the majority of the population 
of the town ought to be represented in 
the Corporation. The men who were 
asking for these powers had been un- 
reasonable in the past. They had denied 
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any rights whatever to the class of people 
who would have to pay these taxes. So 
far as the extension of boundaries was 
concerned, that part of the Bill had 
disappeared amid the ridicule of the Pro- 
testants themselves, who declined to 
submit themselves to these taxes, even 
for the purpose of bolstering up a rotten 
Corporation. In what spirit did they 
expect the Bill to be dealt with by a 
Select Committee consisting of a majority 
of Englishmen and ‘lories? The pro- 
moters of the Bill would be then paid out 
of the rates, while the poor Papists 
would have to come and protect them- 
selves at their own expense. Was that 
a fair thing? Ireland had waited 13 
years for some scheme of local self-gov- 
ernment. Where were the simultaniety 
and similarity which were promised 1 
There was no analogy between these 
private Bills and English Bills. There- 
fore he asked the Government, being 
responsible for the good government of 
the country as a whole, and especially 
being responsible for this most inflamma- 
ble portion of it—Ulster—to' say that 
that question should be dealt with as a 
whole in some comprehensive scheme. 
{ Vationalist cheers. | 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
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Leeds, Central) said, the hon. and 
learned Member was understood to have 
referred to an incident which had 


occurred at Derry in reference to a cer- 
tain passage in an address presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant. If the hon. and 
learned Member would consult the Lord 
Lieutenant, he would learn from him 
that there were grave objections to taking 
exception to ahy passage in such an 
address. He thought that if Lord 
Houghton had to go through his own ex- 
perience over again, he would be careful 
not to object to any passage in an 
address. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: He declined 
two addresses on account of what they 
contained. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
was aware of that ; but he thought Lord 
Houghton’s action was very unfortu: 
nate ; and he would be extremely sur- 
prised that his Lordship was not pre- 
pared to admit that himself. Lord 
Cadogan, as Lord Lieutenant, con- 
sidered it his duty to receive any 
addresses that might be presented to 
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him. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
then referred to the rejection of the 
Municipal Franchise Act last year by 
the House of Lords, and he actually 
had the assurance to refer in this con- 
nection to another Bill which was passed 
by the House of Lords at the same time— 
the Factory Bill.. Did not the hon. and 
learned Member know that the Factory 
Bill was discussed day by day on the 
Grand Committee 1 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: So was my 
Bill. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: And 
with the majority which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had at this disposal 
in that Committee he rejected every 
Amendment proposed to him. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Because every 
line was taken from an existing English 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
Bill came down to this House un- 
amended in consequence of the action 
the hon. Member took in the Grand 
Committee. It was therefore impossible 
to discuss it in this House on its report 
stage. When it first went to the House 
of Lords something like 60 Amendments 
were put down, and. those 60 Amend- 
ments were rendered unnecessary by the 
action of the hon. Member himself ; and 
to compare the action of the House of 
Lords in reference to the Factory Bill, 
with their action in reference to the 
Franchise Bill was to compare two 
things essentially unlike. The hon. 
Member went on to charge him with 
having stated that the Irish Office had 
no concern with the private Bills in- 
troduced into this House. He never 
made any statement of the sort. What 
he did say was that the Irish Government 
was not responsible for the provisions of a 
private Bill and that was absolutely 
true. The hon. Member quoted a Stand- 
ing Order which stated that when any 
application was made by any Municipal 
Corporation or Town Commissioners in 
Ireland, seeking for new powers or 
additional powers, that application 
should receive the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose Burghs (Mr. John 


Morley) shook his head when he made 
reference to the late Lord Lieutenant, 
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but he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would bear him out in saying that 
this Standing Order had been always 
interpreted as saying that the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to the 
introduction of a Bill did not in any 
sense imply approval of the provisions 
of that Bill, and that it was always ac- 
companied by the statement that it did not 
bind the Irish Government not to oppose 
the private Bill at any stage of its pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons. 
What this House had to consider was 
whether the Bill was so incurably 
vicious, that it could not be amended by 
the Committee to which it was referred. 
Was that the case with the Bill now 
before the House. He was sorry he was 
not present when the hon. Member for 
Derry (Mr. Knox) moved his Instruc- 
tion. He understood that the hon. 
Member objected to three main parts 
—the extension of the boundaries, the 
franchise, and the division of the 
wards. The question of the extension 
of the wards had he _ understood 
already been abandoned by the pro- 
moters of the Bill. As to the division 
of the wards he should say that the 
promoters had a very strong case. Their 
proposal was to take the existing polling 
districts for Parliamentary purposes. 

Mr. KNOX said, he did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that under the proposed arrange- 
ment the majority of the population 
would only have one-fifth of the repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
did not admit that, but if the conten- 
tion was correct, it was one which the 
Select Committee would inquire into. 
He had a petition from the opponents of 
the Bill which set forth a different state- 
ment from that of the hon. Member. 
The petition stated that the number of 
Parliamentary electors who were Pro- 
testants as compared with the number 
who were Catholics was 2,126 to 2,121 ; 
and by the proposed arrangement in 
three wards Protestants would have 
majorities, and in two wards the Catho- 
lics would have majorities. In regard 
to the franchise he entirely agreed with 
the remarks of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Thos. Lea), that it would be better in 
this case if the Corporation of Derry 
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franchise rather than to the £4 fran-|but he would like to point out that 
chise. It seemed to him that the ques-| every one of the Clauses in this Bill to 
tions which had been raised were emi-| which they (the Nationalists) objected 
nently questions for a Committee to | on principle were proposed upstairs in 
decide, and he hoped the House would | Committee on the Municipal Franchise 
take that view and vote for the Second | Bill, by Mr. John Ross, the defeated 
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Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNELL (Donegal, 
8.) said, the Chief Secretary was so 
famous, that he was immortalised in 
this very Bill. In the preamble of the} 
Bill—the Attorney General for Ireland 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman | 
what the meaning of the preamble was— | 
the Resolution passed by the Derry Cor- 
poration arranging for the introduction 
of this Bill, was set forth. In the 
Resolution it was stated that the pro- 
posals of the Bill had received the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board ; 
‘‘and in respect of other matters the | 
approval of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant.’? What portion of | 
the Bill did the right hon. Gentleman 
approve of? Did the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman approve of the retention of 
Derry and of the Municipal wards for | 
Orange purposes. The Bill was the 
twin sister in antiquity to the Belfast 
Corporation Bill; it was framed to} 
foster sectarian animosity ; to set Pro- 


| 


candidate for Derry, and rejected. He 
contended that the Bill was the Bill of 
Lord Cadogan, because when the Lord 
Lieutenant visited Belfast, he was the 
guest of the promoters of the Bill, the 
Corporation of the city, and the Bill was 
laid before him and approved by him. 
The Bill did not receive the support of 
public opinion in Derry. On the 20th 
of February there was a public indigna- 
tion meeting held in St. Columba’s Hall 
at which Dr. Keyes O’ Doherty, the 
Catholic Bishop of Derry, who was not 
a politician—who took no part in politics 
—thought it his duty to appear to protest 
against the Bill as if interests of his flock 
were adversely affected by it. He would 
read three or four extracts from the 
Bishop’s speech :— 


“ My rule is to abstain from all such meetings 
and to confine myself to my ecclesiastical duties 
here. But there are times and circumstances 
which demand the sacrifice of one’s own private 
feeling for the public good, and I think the 


| present occasion is one.” 


testant against Catholic, and as such he | 


denounced it. He asserted that the 
Bill was Lord Cadogan’s Bill. 
was a very strong objection to bringing 
into the Debate the name of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who was the 
representative of the Crown in that 
country, but Lord Cadogan was likewise 
a Cabinet Minister, and those who ap- 
pointed him a Cabinet Minister should 
take the responsibility for his anomalous 
position. This Bill was substituted for 
the Municipal Franchise Bill, which 
Lord Cadogan, acting and speaking in 
another place in his capacity as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, actually strangled 
out of life. He could prove that this 
Bill from beginning to end was Lord 
Cadogan’s Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member for North Louth 
was alluding to the history of that Bill, 
and I had to stop him. Its provisions 
must not now be made the subject of 
Debate. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said, he 
would obey exactly in the spirit and the 
letter everything the Speaker bade him ; 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


There | 


| Again :-— 

| “This Bill is denominated an Improvement 
Bill. It appears to me that it should rather be 
| denominated a Bill for deprivation, perpetually, 
| of the Catholics of Derry, of their civil rights.” 


Was that why the Chief Secretary liked 
the Bill? Was that his way of killing 
Home Rule with kindness ? The Bishop 
continued :— 


“That we should be perpetually deprived of 
any representation on the City Council, of any 
voice in the administration on the City affairs, 
or of any share of the expenditure of the taxo- 
tion to which we have to contribute, is certainly 
a great injustice and one to which we must 
object in the strongest terms. «ose 
object of the Bill is, while increasing the 
| boundaries, to increase the Unionist vote and 
to sink the Nationalist vote in the City.” 


This was a pretty object lesson in the 
Administration of Ireland. Here was 
the extraordinary spectacle of a corpora- 
tion of 24 Members, with not a single 
Catholic representative ; while the Par- 
liamentary representative was elected by 
the Catholics, the men who could not 
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Vote for the Town Council, and whose 
exclusion would be made perpetual by 
this Bill. As to the proposed gerry- 
mandering of the boundaries, there was 
never any complaint or agitation until 
the House of Lords rejected the Muni- 
cipal Franchise Bill of last year. He 
had merely stated the facts of the case ; 
and they were far too strong to be got 
over. It was really a Government Bill ; 
and as it was admitted to be so faulty, 
the Chief Secretary must see that the 
right thing would be to refuse it a 
Second Reading. As to the extreme 
Orange faction by which the Bill had 
been promoted, he knew the men who 
composed it, and he had known the 
Buers of South Africa ; and he could 
say that the Boers were far the more 
tender and considerate to those who 
were under them. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, E.) : 
Might I ask the hon. Member for North 
Louth whether he did not say that he 
would rather be governed by the Grand | 
Orange Lodge than by the English Par- | 
liament ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, sir, I 
did say so, and I am proud of it. I 
would rather have you than any En- 
glishman. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, §.) said, 
he did not believe the House knew or 
realised the state of things which existed 
in Derry as well as in Belfast. In 
Derry the Catholics procured a majority 
of 3,180, and yet they were not able to 
return a single Member to the corpora- 
tion, and not a single corporate official 
was a Catholic. To show the spirit which 
prevailed among the Party in Belfast the 
Catholics did not obtain representation 
in the Corporation, because of the paucity 
of their numbers, but in Derry where 
they had a majority, they were also 
unable to obtain representation. [‘' Hear, 
hear!’’?] The hon. Member also at- 
tributed the prosperity of Belfast to the 
majority of the population, and by the 
same line of reasoning the prosperity of 
Derry should be attributed to the Catho- 
lic majority. [‘' Hear, hear!’’]- He 


mentioned which promoted this Bill, he 
mentioned that at the Poor Law Board 
the City of Derry was represented by 
two Catholics and two Protestants, but 
at the nominations the other day, not 
satisfied with this state of things, two 
other Protestants were nominated against 
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the Catholics. In the Debate on the 
Belfast Bill the other night, one of the 
Members for that city stated that the 
reason the Catholic population, as an 
illustration of the different spirit which 
prevailed among Catholics and Pro- 
testants in the North, that in Strabane, 
where the Catholics were in a majority 
of the population, of the seven Commis- 
sioners, two were Protestants, while three 
officers were Catholics and two were 
Protestants. In Armagh, where there 
were 3,828 Catholics and 3,610 Pro- 
testants, there was not a single Catholic 
otficer. Wherever the Protestants in 
the North of Ireland had a majority, 
they were not inclined to give fair play 
to their Catholic fellow countrymen, and 
therefore he thought the House should 
support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Derry (Mr. Knox), who belonged 
himself to the religion of the minority of 
the people of Derry, and who would not 
be a party to treating them unjustly. 
[‘‘ Hear hear !’’] 


The House divided :—Ayes, 221 ; 
Noes, 130.—(Division List, No. 37.) 


Bill read 2°, 


Mr. KNOX said, that he begged to 
move the Motion that stood upon the 
Paper in his name with the alteration 
that instead of the Bill being referred to 
a Select Committee of nine Members, 
four to be nominated by the House and 
five by the Committee of Selection, he 
proposed that the Bill should be referred 
to the Select Committee on the Belfast 
Corporation Bill. His Motion therefore 
would stand thus :— 


“ That the Bill be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Belfast Corporation Bill. 

“ That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
Three clear days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee be referred to the Committee ; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents be heard against the 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill. 

“ That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records.” 


Main Question put, and agreed to :— 
Bill read 2* and committed to the Select 
Committee on the Belfast Corporation 
Bill. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against. 
the Bill presented Seven clear days be- 
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fore the meeting of the Committee be 
referred to the Committee ; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, or Agents be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill.—(Mr. Know. ) 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 
Motion made and Question put— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire into the municipal franchise and the 
present mode of election of aldermen and 
councillors of the city, and as to the expediency 
of applying the principle of cumulative voting 
to such elections, and whether it is expedient to 
modify or alter the law as to such franchise or 
election in other respects, and, if they think fit, 
to make provision in the Bill for the same 
accordingly.” 


Mr. KNOX said, that it was un- 
necessary that he should occupy the at- 
tention of the House with any length- 
ened arguments in support of his 
instruction which was intended to secure 
the representation on the Belfast Cor- 
poration of a minority of the population 
who were at present unrepresented upon 
it. He appealed to the fair sense of 
hon. Members on both side of the House 
to give his proposal adequate considera- 
tion and to come to the conclusion that 
an attempt ought to be made to remove 
the long standing grievances which the 
Catholics of Belfast had endured and 
were enduring. His Motion proposed 
that the Select Committee should have 
power to inquire into the question of 
the Municipal Franchise of the City of 
Belfast, and if they should think fit to 
make such changes in the mode of elec- 
tion as would give a fair share of repre- 
sentation upon the Corporation to all 
classes of the population. If the Com- 
mittee were to be of opinion that the 
various sections of the population could 
be fairly represented under some other 
system than that involving the principle 
of cumulative voting—such, for in- 
stance, as by division of the city into 
wards—or any other way, he should be 
glad to accept whatever proposal they 
might make. The strong opinion he 


had formed was that cumulative voting 
was the only way in which the Catholics 
of Belfast could be fairly represented 
owing to their wide distribution among 
the rest of the population of the city. 
He did not ask the House to decide on 
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that occasion whether the principle of 
cumulative voting should be adopted or 
not, but merely to give the Committee 
power to adopt that principle in case 
they could find no alternative to it. He 
was aware that there were some objec- 
tions to the principle of cumulative 
voting, owing to the experience which 
had been derived from the School Board 
Elections. There might be a waste of 
voting power in this country owing to 
the difficulty of ascertaining the views 
of the voters, but that would not be the 
case in Ireland where the politics as well 
as the religious views of every man were 
well known. In illustration of this 
statement he mentioned that at the last 
Derry Election they were able to tell 
before the result was deciared, within 
1C votes of the actual numbers. When 
the votes were counted it turned out 
that 10 voters being of an accommo- 
dating disposition, had promised to vote 
for both candidates and did vote for 
both—{ laughter |—and consequently their 
votes did not count. On neither side 
would there be the slightest difficulty in 
working the system. It was objected 
that by adopting the cumulative vote 
they would punish Belfast, but on that 
point he was able to give the House 
some information which might influence 
its judgment. The question of inserting 
a provision in the Bill for cumulative 
voting was considered by the Land and 
Improvements Committee, which in- 
cluded the most able men in the Corpora- 
tion, and was only defeated by the 
casting vote of the Member for North 
Belfast himself, although Mr. McCor- 
mack, an Orangeman, and one of the 
hon. Member’s supporters, with other 
members voted for it. Since then there 
had been a contested election in North 
Belfast, and the hon. Knight who was 
the cause of the rejection of the cumu- 
lative vote in the Committee, though 
supported by the whole strength of his 
Party organisation, was only returned by 
161 on a large poll. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
The significance of the election was greatly 
increased by the fact that Mr. McCor- 
mack, who had supported the cumulative 
vote, was the agent and _ principal 
banker of Mr. Turner. He might 
illustrate the state of things that 
existed in Belfast by stating that Mr. 
Turner, the defeated candidate, was 
strongly of opinion that he would have 
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won if that story had not been circu- 
lated that Mrs. Turner was a Catholic. 
(Laughter.| That story—that cruel 
story—[renewed laughter |—having been 
circulated on the eve of the poll enabled 
the hon. Member for North Belfast to 
scrape in by the skin of his teeth. Con- 
sequently they had the fact, so far as 
they could get it, that the opinion of 
the majority of the people of Belfast was 
in favour of the adoption of this system. 
He appealed to the Conservative Party 
to support the proposal because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Leader of the House had at various 
times declared themselves advocates of 
the cumulative system, and for his own 
part, he was prepared to pledge him- 
self to support its application to the 
South of Ireland, whenever any proposal 
came before the House for the extension 
of the franchise. Desiring, as far as he 
could, to meet the views of those on the 
opposite side of the House, he was quite 
ready to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Oswald) 
with a slight alteration, so that his in- 
struction would read as follows :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire into the municipal franchise or mode 
of Election of Aldermen and Councillors of the 
City and whether it is expedient to modify or 
alter the law as to such franchise or mode of 
election, and, if they think fit, to make provision 
in the Bill for the same accordingly.” 


As the Chief Secretary had in the case 
of the Derry Bill said that he was in 
favour of the franchise being made the 
same as the Parliamentary franchise, 
he assumed that he would apply the 
same principle to Belfast. He thought 
the Instruction was a reasonable one and 
one that ought to meet with the ap- 
proval of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY in seconding 
the Motion said, that as regarded the 
Derry, Bill the Chief Secretary having 
committed himself to the Parliamentary 
franchise, he took it that he could not 
now recede from that position, and 
would support the proposal in regard to 
Belfast. He had the highest authority 
next to that of the Crown for the ex- 
tension of the franchise in Ireland—viz., 
the authority of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. As far back as 10 


years ago His Royal Highness put his 
name to the report of the Royal Com- 
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mission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, which was also signed by a gen- 
tleman whose name was not unknown to 
the House, George J. Goschen, who, 
he believed, occupied a seat in the 
present Cabinet—|/aughter|—and what 
those two people said with regard to the 
franchise in Ireland was to be found on 
page 13 of the Report :— 


Corporation Bill. 


“The recital of these qualification shows that 
the exercise of the municipal franchise in Ire- 
land is restricted on both sides, both as to the 
voters and as to the persons who may be elected 
to the local authority ; moreover, it proposes that 
in the Irish towns the majority of the people 
who are rated for the expenses of local govern- 
ment have no voice in the election of the cor- 
porate body who expend the rates.” 


He was quite sure that the House being 
now made aware that that opinion was 
held in such distinguished quarters there 
would be some hesitation on the part of 
the Tory Party in voting against it. 
Even the hon. Member for South Bel- 
fast, when he read the names of Albert 
Edward and G. J. Goschen appended to 
that Report would entirely change his 
view upon the matter. His Royal 
Highness also appended his signature to 
a paragraph which attributed the com- 
paratively high death rate in certain 
Irish towns to preventable causes and 
suggested that the fault lay with the 
prevailing restricted system of the fran- 
chise which was not successful in secur- 
ing the services of a sufficient number of 
energetic persons in local bodies. He 
had always been in favour of the intro- 
duction into Ireland of the system of 
cumulative voting. He recognised that 
in Dublin the Conservative Party were 
inadequately represented in the Corpora- 
tion, and instead of 12 Tories he should 
like to see 24 serving on the body. 
There was no better means of guaran- 
teeing excellence in municipal life than 
by the action of an opposition, whether 
it was an opposition of Protestants 
against Catholics or of Catholics against 
Protestants. Some alteration in the 
present system of election was certainly 
necessary in the case of towns like Bel- 
fast, where intolerance was rampant, 
and he held that the House ought not to 
preclude the Committee by a Party Vote 
from making a desirable change. He 
might suggest one way by which a repre- 
sentation of the minority might be 
secured. Under the Lighting of Towns 
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Act of 1828, which was still in opera- 
tion in about 12 towns in Ireland, elec- 
tions were triennial, and in his opinion 
it would be a good thing if this system 
of triennial elections were adopted for 
all Municipal elections, because the 
result would be that more interest would 
be taken than now in the qualifications 
of the candidates. In Ireland Aldermen 
were elected not by the corporations 
themselves as in England, but by the 
voters. If these in future were allowed 
to vote either for Aldermen or for Town 
Councillors, but not for both classes of 
representatives, the object which he 
wished to see accomplished would be 
greatly assisted, for then the Catholics 
in Belfast could elect the Aldermen in 
the Protestant wards and the Pro- 
testants could elect the Aldermen in the 
Catholic wards. By such means as that 
some fair system of representation would 
be obtained both for Protestants and 
Catholics. It might be objected that 
Aldermen were now elected for six years, 
whilst Town Councillors were elected for 
three only. That, however, was an 
objection that could easily be met. 
Years ago the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and more recently the First 
Lord of the Treasury had spoken in 
favour of minority representation and 
cumulative voting, and certainly the sys- 
tem ought first to be adopted where it 
was most needed. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
said, that no one would take objection 
to the Instruction as now worded if it 
could be considered by itself. Every- 
body, however, who knew its real mean- 
ing realised that it was the same as the 
instructions originally set down. The 
meaning was the same, although the 
guise in which it was presented was 
different. There could be no doubt that 
if these directions were given to the 
Committee, the only things of interest 
that would be submitted to them would 
be the question of the cumulative vote. 
The two instructions were then prac- 
tically identical. The Instruction as 
now moved was not only very much 
milder than the phraseology in which 
hon. Members opposite indulged last 
Friday, but those hon. Members had 
apparently relegated to oblivion all the 
dreadful accusations which they then 
thought it right to make against the 
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Orange body in Ulster. They were con. 
tented now in saying that it was a pity 
that Catholics could not be elected to 
the Belfast Town Council, but listening 
to them on Friday one would have 
thought that the Catholics in Belfast 
were all hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the Protestants. He thought 
it very natural that the large Catholic 
minority should wish for representation 
on the Town Council, and he should not 
object at all to see a certain number of 
Catholics elected to the Council. What 
he did object to was the proposal that 
Catholic representatives should be thrust 
into the Corporation by artificial devices, 
and that the whole Municipal Govern- 
ment of Belfast should be treated ex- 
ceptionally and altered in order to please 
the Catholics ; it was true that hon. 
Members opposite said that if the repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation of Belfast 
would agree to the introduction of this 
cumulative vote they, on their side, 
would be ready to accept a similar 
change for the rest of Ireland. But 
when Bills applying to other parts of 
Treland had been before the House, hon. 
Members opposite had not evinced any 
desire for the cumulative vote. Only a 
few days ago they had discussed a Bill 
affecting Waterford, and nothing was 
then said about this reform. It ap- 
peared to him that hon. Members from 
Ireland were anxious for the cumulative 
vote when they thought its adoption 
would be to the advantage of their sup- 
porters, but that they showed _ less 
anxiety for its adoption in towns where 
it would give Protestants the advantage. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford) observed that if representations 
had been made, when the Bill to which 
the hon. Member had referred was be- 
fore the House, that there was no ade- 
quate representation of Protestants in 
Waterford, they would certainly have 
been considered fairly by the hon. Mem- 
bers near him. 

Mr. WOLFF asked whether any hon, 
Member would dream of introducing the 
cumulative vote in an English town 
where the majority of voters were Con- 
servative, simply in order to allow the 
Radical Party to have a representation 
on the Town Council. [JZronical cheers. 
When they spoke about Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the North of Ireland 
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he said that it was not to the Roman 
Catholics as a religious body that they 
objected. The divisions between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant in the North of 
Ireland were as distinctly political as 
those between Radical and Tory in Eng- 
land; and it was because the Roman 
Catholic was a Home Ruler that he 
raised objection now. Knowing Belfast 
well, he defied anyone to divide the city 
into 15 wards so as to exclude Roman 
Catholics. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ealled the hon. 
Member to order, pointing out that he 
was now referring to a portion of the 
Bill not included in the Instruction. 

Mr. WOLFF, dealing next with the 
cumulative vote, said that while they 
might not object, if it was desired by 
the House, to have cumulative voting 
general. throughout Ireland, they did 
object to the city of Belfast being picked 
out as the town in the whole of the 
United Kingdom where the experiment 
should be made. Many hon. Gentlemen 
were strongly in favour of cumulative 
voting and of the representation of 
minorities. He doubted, however, whe- 
ther anyone who took a broad view of 
the question, no matter how favourable 
he might be to the representation of 
minorities, would think that this par- 
ticular scheme of representation of 
minorities should be confined to one 
town in the North of Ireland. On that 
ground he objected to the Bill, and 
trusted that the House would reject the 
instruction. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said, that the evil with 
which the House was dealing was ad- 
mitted by every one, or almost by every 
one. Belfast was a considerable town, 
where one-fourth of the population were 
Roman Catholics, and in the Corpora- 
tion of the city elected by the ratepayers 
there was not a single Roman Catholic. 
The same phenomenon was to be seen in 
Derry, where the Roman Catholics were 
in the majority, and yet not a single 
Roman Catholic was returned to the 
local governing body. That was an evil 
which the House must agree in recog- 
nising. In his judgment the evil was 
not removed by the plea of his hon. 
Friend, that though there were no Roman 
Catholics in the Corporation of Belfast, 
they were not excluded because they 
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were Roman Catholics ; they were ex- 
cluded because it happened that the 
Roman Catholic was a Home Ruler in 
the North of Ireland. That was no 
excuse whatever. It was an evil in his 
view, even where there was no difference 
of creed, that one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of a town of Home Rulers should 
be unable to possess a Home Rule repre- 
sentative in the local municipality. It 
was impossible. to obtain that know- 
ledge in the. governing body which 
was essential to the well - being 
of the body governed unless such 
a representation of the minority 
was provided for. But it appeared that 
in Belfast they could not even have fair 
dealing, because the minority was not 
only excluded from the governing body, 
but it was almost excluded from the 
posts of honour. Would that evil be 
removed by the proposal to extend the 
number of wards in Belfast ? [Cries of 
“Yes!” and “No!”| It might be in 
some degree obviated ; they might get a 
small representation, but would they get 
an adequate representation for an in- 
crease in the number of wards? They 
might have with a multplicity of wards 
the same exclusion of Roman Catholics 
and Home Rulers as prevailed now. It 
was probably unlikely, but the reduction 
of the municipal franchise in Belfast had 
failed to bring on the City Council any 
representation of Home Rulers or Roman 
Catholics, and the multiplication of wards 
might fail in the same way. To meet 
the evil it was proposed to refer the Bill 
to a Committee, and to empower it to 
consider whether any means could be 
devised in the way of remedy. Cumula- 
tive voting was one way ; single prefer- 
ential voting, vote by list, the machinery 
proposed by the hon. Member for North 
Louth were other means to the same end. 
Indeed, a dozen forms of machinery might 
be suggested and considered for getting 
rid of the evil if the Committee were 
given the power to consider them. It 
was said, however, that this method of 
requisition was not applied to any town 
except Belfast. His hon. Friend said it 
had not been applied to Waterford. He 
reminded the hon. Gentleman that it was 
not yet too late; he could move an In- 
struction to apply the same principle to 
Waterford. If the hon. Member did so 
he should be glad to support him. 
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Mr. WOLFF said, he was not likely 
to put down an Instruction proposing to 
do that against which he now objected. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was now changing his atti- 
tude. What was the merit and worth 
of the argument that the principle 
should not be applied to Belfast because 
it could not be applied elsewhere. The 
hon. Gentleman was a strong advo- 
cate of minority representation, and 
a life-long believer in the system. 
He could not understand the line of 
argument that it was an injustice to 
Belfast to adopt there a system, the merits 
of which have been accepted and acknow- 
ledged by his hon. Friend all his lifetime, 
because it is not in ferce in Waterford 
and Limerick. He did not think that 
was an argument which could have any 
hope of being accepted by any person 
outside the. North of Ireland. No 
Unionist Member could really think that 
Belfast would be injured by the adoption 
of a system which was good in itself 
because it was not adopted in Waterford 
and Limerick. Then came another ar- 
gument, which he admitted he considered 
a serious one—the argument that they 
ought not, in a private Bill, to propose 
any alteration of the public law. He 
had used that argument himself and he 
felt the force of it; but, at the same 
time, he also felt the force of an obser- 
vation once made by the late Mr. 
Darwin— 


“The great defect of English legislation and 
English Parliamentary procedure is your timid- 
ity in trying experiments.” 


Why not try an experiment locally here 
and there, and see how it acted? Ex- 
periments had been tried in Ireland and 
in Wales, and it was proposed to extend 
them elsewhere. But was this a forcible 
objection? In this instance was there 
any public law in Ireland with respect 
to municipal elections which they would 
be departing from if they passed this 
Instruction? There was no such thing 
as a uniform procedure in Ireland. 
There were some boroughs which had 
separate Acts affecting them indivi- 
dually, but » general Act remained to 
be passed. There was no general law to 
2 set aside, and they had, therefore, 
only te face the question as to whether 
they should allow the Committee upstairs 
to enter upon the consideration of this 
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question. Could the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench object to 
this as a new matter? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry called attention to the 
fact that so far back as 1877 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
this very special method of cumula- 
tive voting in reference to Irish elections, 
They all knew that the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland put it as a provision 
in the Local Government Bill he brought 
in, and he was sure that the present 
Chief Secretary would see that in any 
future general legislation for Ireland it 
would be essential that some method of 
securing the representation of minorities 
should be introduced. They could not 
get good local administration in the 
South or in the North unless it was 
done. They had got another illustration 
in this country. When the Local Goy- 
ernment Bill was being Ciscussed in 
relation to the election of parish councils 
and district councils, he proposed the 
adoption of the process of minority elec- 
tion in two successive forms, and had the 
satisfaction on both occasions of carrying 
the whole of the Conservative Party 
with him. Could they, with all this 
authority and weight of argument, ac- 
cept a plea of timidity, which they would 
probably shrink from, and that other 
plea which they might not avow, but 
which might be potent, that they could 
not afford to offend their friends in the 
North of Ireland? Could they on such 
grounds shrink from giving this, which 
meant a mandatory but a permissive 
Instruction to the Committee upstairs. 
Of course they had to pay some respect 
to their friends from the North of 
Ireland, but he would also appeal 
to his Ministerial Friends from Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. They stood 
as Unionists because they believed 
that the best, if not the only, way 
of securing good and just Govern- 
ment throughout Ireland was to bring to 
Trish questions that moderating influence 
of the opinion of Great Britain which 
should control both factions, who are 
bitterly opposed to each other ; and, if 
they were to remain in their present 
position of command, if the Union was 
to be preserved, they would not be able 
to do it even with a majority of 150, 
unless they stood by this principle of 
using the power which they had got to 
secure justice between the two parties in 
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Treland. They were right in endeavour- 
ing to restrain the turbulence of the 
South ; but they should also endeavour 
to restrain the exclusive Orangeism of the 
North. They ought to control one as 
well as the other. They would fail in 
their professions and in the great work 
which they had taken in hand if they 
did not. He earnestly appealed to 
Unionist Members from England, Scot- 
land and Wales to remember that this 
was an illustration of the great problem 
they had always got in hand—the 
necessity of carrying good Government 
into Ireland, in spite of the North as well 
as in spite of the South, and to overrule 
the prejudices of both. If they shrank 
from that because the Members for 
Belfast were united on the point, if they 
shrank from it because they found that 
the Toryism of Ireland did not like to 
see any of its privileges taken away, 
because a Conservative Town Council in 
Belfast could not bear the suggestion that 
a single Home Ruler should be among 
them—if they shrank from curbing that 
feeling and using their power to make 
this state of things right, they might 
depend upon it, however great might be 
their majority now, they would fail in 
the work they had undertaken. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
might be a convenient time for him 
to state the views of the Government 
with regard to this Bill. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin had set 
before them what he described as an 
admitted evil in connection with the 
present position of affairs in Belfast. He 
himself admitted that condition of affairs 
to be an evil. At the present time he 
was aware that the Town Council was 
entirely in the hands of one party. That 
was an evil. He was aware, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, that there 
was not a single officer of the Corporation 
who was otherwise than a Protestant or 
a Unionist. That was an evil in a city 
which had 70,000 Catholics and Nation- 
alists among its population. When his 
right hon. Friend went on to ask whether 
they should not make an effort to put an 
end to that condition of things once for 
all in this Bill, he raised a question 
which the House would be bound to face 
some time, but which he did not think it 
was bound to consider in connection with 
a private Bill. Let him turn for a 
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moment to the form in which the In- 
struction had been submitted from the 
Chair. The hon. Member who moved 
the Instruction accepted certain Amend- 
ments which had been put down upon the 
Paper that day, the effect of which was 
to admit a direct reference to the Com- 
mittee of the expediency of applying the 
principle of cumulative voting in Belfast. 
He was afraid that though the form of 
the Amendment was changed, its sub- 
stance in reality was not altered, and the 
speeches which had been delivered that 
afternoon showed clearly that whether 
the Instruction was going to be carried in 
the form in which it originally stood, or 
in the form now put from the Chair, the 
real issue that would be raised before the 
Committee upstairs would be this issue 
of minority representation by means of 
the cumulative vote. He did not think 
it was necessary for him to go into the 
general question of the merits or demerits 
of the election to town councils by means 
of the cumulative vote. He did not 
think a proposal of that kind would he 
received with much favour in England 
or Scotland. In Ireland there was a 
good deal to be said for it, and the 
question assumed a different aspect. 
The principle was embodied in the Local 
Government Bill of 1892 introduced 
by the Unionist Party at that time. 
But, interesting and important as this 
question of applying the cumulative 
vote to the election of local authorities 
in Ireland might be, and necessary as it 
would be to face that question some 
time or other, the House, he repeated, 
should confine itself on the present oc- 
casion to considering whether it was a 
principle that ought to be left to a Com- 
mittee upstairs to determine in its appli- 
cation to a private Bill. He could 
conceive that hon. Members might be 
perfectly convinced that representation 
of minorities by means of the cumula- 
tive vote was a principle that could be 
best adapted to the case of Belfast, and 
yet consider it their duty to vote 
against this Instruction. His right hon. 
Friend had dwelt on the fact that this 
was not a novel question, and in one 
sense, no doubt, it was not a novel ques- 
tion—that was to say that it had been 
raised in the House before; but it had 
never yet been decided. It had been 
introduced into a Bill which passed a 
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Second Reading, but which never got to 
the Committee stage. The principle, 
therefore, had never been accepted by 
Parliament as a whole as one proper to 
‘be applied in the election of Town 
Councils. It was, no doubt, a very im- | 
portant and a very large question, and 
the House had now to consider whether 
this principle, novel and important as it 
was, and wide-reaching as it was in its | 
issues, should, or should not, be intro- | 
duced by Instruction to a Private Bill | 
Committee; and, secondly, whether it | 
should, or should not be, introduced by 
an Instruction coming from a gentleman 
avowedly hostile to this Bill as a whole. 
On Friday last he listened with great 
attention to the arguments brought for- 
ward by hon. Members opposite against 
the Bill. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth in particular dwelt upon 
various references in the Bil] to cyclists 
and other matters. [{Mr. T. M. Heaty: 
Matters of police.| The hon. and 
learned Member appealed to the House 
to reject the Bill on the ground that 
those provisions should be dealt with, 
not by a private, but by a public Bill, 
and he could not help thinking then 
that the hon. and learned Member 
would find that he was cutting the 
ground from under his feet when he 
came to argue this Instruction. On 
Friday the hon. and learned Gentleman 
blamed the Government for not strain- 
ing at gnats, and now he denounced 
them for not swallowing camels. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The other is 
the camel ; this the gnat. |[ Laughter.] 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR supposed 
the hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
sidered the matters referred to in the 
Bill for administration by the local 
authority more important than this 
question of the application of the 
cumulative vote in Town Council Elec- 
tions. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin did, to a certain extent, 
argue this question ; but he did not do 
full justice to the view opposed to his 
own. His right hon. Friend had, for a 
long time, as was well known, been an 
ardent worshipper at the shrine of 
minority representation, and it would 
be painful to him to lose an opportunity 
on this occasion of adding yet another 
small sacrifice to his idol. [Zaughter.] 
But for this being a question in which 
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interested, and to which he attached so 
much importance, he would have been 
on the side of the Government that day, 
and would have argued that this was a 
House as a whole 
ought to decide in reference to a public 
Bill, and which should not be delegated 
to a Committee upstairs. The Instruc- 
tion was moved by an hon. Member 
hostile to the Bill ; and, if the Bill had 
contained a provision such as the hon. 
Member desired should be introduced by 
a Committee, then there would have 
been sufficient ground for the rejection 
of the Second Reading. But such pro- 
vision had not been introduced by the 
promoters. They had followed the usual 
and normal course in a Bill of the kind, 
and had simply asked that the ordinary 
principle in vogue up to the present 
time should be applied in Belfast to the 
election of the City Council. Should 
the House now, at the instance of an 
opponent of the Bill, introduce an In- 
struction to the Committee to do that 
which, had the promoters included it in 
the first instance, would have justified 
the rejection of the Second Reading! 
He could not help thinking that that 
would have been a very improper course 
for the House to pursue. At the end of 
his speech his right hon. Friend used an 
argument he was sorry to hear from his 
lips. He taunted the Government with 
opposing this Instruction on the ground 
of timidity, and said the Government 
were influenced by the feelings and 
prejudices of their friends in the North 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to state, and in impressive 
terms, what he conceived to be the duty 
of an Irish Government—to place itself 
between the Nationalist Members on the 
one side and the North of Ireland Mem- 
bers on the other. Nobody could have 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland for six 
months without feeling the difficulties 
his right hon. Friend had so luridly 
described, They were great difficulties, 
but the Government had hitherw en- 
deavoured to lean neither to the one 
side nor the other — [Nationalist 
laughter} — to lean neither to the 
one side nor the other [cries of “Oh, 
oh” from Nationalist Members| and hold 
an even balance between parties. In 
resisting this Instruction he did so in 
accordance with precedent, acting in no 
way from timidity or from a desire to 
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please friends in the North and to do for 
them what he would not do under 
similar circumstances for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Such was the line of 
policy which the Government had 
throughout endeavoured to maintain ; 
they were. following that policy still in 
resisting this Instruction, and such was 
the line of policy they would follow to 
the end. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about 
the Parliamentary franchise ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
hon. and learned Member had asked him 
about the Parliamentary franchise. 
He stated, in reference to the Derry 
Bill, that in his judgment the promoters 
would have done well when altering the 
franchise to alter it to the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. But in the present Bill 
there was no suggestion to alter the 
franchise at all. It would, therefore, be 
asking a much larger thing of the pro- 
moters of the Bill that they, in intro- 
ducing changes, should completely recast 
the municipal franchise of Belfast. In 
whose interest would such a change 
operate? He thought it would strengthen 
the Orange party of the city. 

Mr. KNOX: I demand it alike for 
Orangemen and for the Catholic in- 
terests. Capitalists alone oppose it. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said it 
was possible the hon. Member might 
have supported this in the interests of 
the Orange faction in Belfast, but he 
was not aware the hon. Member had 
such a tender compassion for the Orange- 
men. But that was not the idea of the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth ; he 
did not recommend the reduction of 
the franchise in the interests of the 
Orangemen. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, in the 
interests of the common people. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
ifthat were so, for his part, he could see no 
objection in principle in reducing the 
franchise. Whether it helped one side 
or the other was a matter of indifference 
to him, and sooner or later all those 
franchises would have to be reduced to 
a uniform level. But he submitted that 
it was a serious matter to ask the pro- 
moters of this Bill to undo at the present 
time all that had been done in connec- 
tion with the Belfast franchise—that it 
would be unfair to require that because 
they had introduced a Bill dealing with 
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various local matters therefore they 
should go to the trouble and expense of 
changing the franchise unless some 
object had to be gained. But the object 
for which hon. Members opposite were 
contending by the Instruction — the 
adequate representation of Catholics and 
Protestants in Belfast—would not be 
affected by the adoption of this princi- 
ple in elections there. 


Mr. KNOX: Considerably affected, 
but not entirely attained by the 
change. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
however that ight be no case had been 
shown for insisting that the question of 
the franchise should be touched. If the 
Government resisted the proposal it was 
because it raised issues that should 
not be left to be settled by a Committee 
upstairs. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said every time the right hon. 
Gentleman got up to speak upon pro- 
posals made by hon. Members from the 
Benches opposite to him he showed how 
rapidly the policy with which he began 
his official career—the policy to kill 
Home Rule with kindness—was dis- 
appearing. [Laughter.) No Measure 
had been proposed or supported by hon. 
Members. below the Gangway but the 
right hon. Gentleman found himself 
obliged to resist it, although he had just 
now assured the House that the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin had done him 
an injustice in attributing to him 
timidity or fear of his northern suppor- 
ters. On all those occasions the right 
hon. Gentleman had been, he would not 
say forced, but biassed, against conclu- 
sions to which his own impartial judg. 
ment might have led him by the 
necessity of consulting what might be 
called the sinister interests in Ireland. 
He could not conceive a more gratuitous 
concession to this Northern prejudice and 
passion than the attitude which the right 
hon. Gentleman was taking up with re- 
ference to this not very fundamental or 
far-reaching affair. But just because it 
was not a wide and far-reaching proposal 
the more easily might the right hon. 
Gentleman have met the views and 
the demands of the large majority of 
Irish representatives, and resist for once 
the prejudice and passion of the Northern 
Protestant representatives. He had no 
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desire whatever to speak in any uncharit- 
able tone of those gentlemen. He had had 
his own difficulties before now with them, 
and he thought they would do him the 
justice to say that when he was Chief 
Secretary he never yielded to his sup- 
porters and friends when he thought 
their demands were unfair to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He could have wished 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown the 
same firmness towards the prejudice of 
his Northern supporters which, he ven- 
tured to say without an excess of com- 
placency, he showed more than once in 
dealing with his friends below the Gang- 
way. He knew very well that when the 
right hon. Gentleman announced his 
policy of killing Home Rule with kind- 
ness he meant it. He knew that he was 
going over to Ireland with a thorough 
desire to doall that the most enlightened 
Irish patriot could do or desire him to 
do, but he knew very well that he would 
not have been a month in Dublin Castle 
before he would feel slowly, but irresis- 
tibly, surging in upon him all the flood 
of prejudice and passion and old ascen- 
dency tradition which was just as strong 
in Ireland in a certain section of Irish- 
men now as it was 20, 30, or 50 years 
ago. He regretted it. He should have 
liked, after the verdict of the country 
at the last election upon one issue or 
another, to see the experiment tried by 
a strong Unionist Governmentof meeting, 
if possible, Irish demands and doing the 
best that could be done to avoid what 
Gentlemen opposite would have thought 
a great calamity. But he was well aware 
that the experiment was a hopeless one 
from the first, and every speech that he 
had had the privilege of hearing from 
the Chief Secretary showed that he was 
going to be dragged down into the same 
hopeless rut in which Unionist and 
Liberal Governments too hitherto had 
had to make their way and with so little 
success. [Cheers.| If he were speaking 
merely as a Home Ruler he should cer- 
tainly be glad that the Chief Secretary 
had taken the view that he had done. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given no 
answer, it seemed to him, to the appeal 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin. The other day the Chief Secre- 
tary warned them on that side of the 
House to distinguish between the atti- 
tude taken up by the Conservative section 
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of the Unionists and that aken up by 
the Liberal Unionists. [Nationalist 


cheers.| They were having another ad- 
monition that afternoon in the same 
direction. The Member for Bodmin 
spoke as a true and enlightened Unionist 
ought to speak, in his judgment. That 
right hon. Gentleman said, “ Meet Ire. 
land where you can”; and what was the 
Chief Secretary’s answer? His answer, 
in substance, was that the real issue of 
this Instruction was whether a Committee 
should or should not decide that the 
cumulative vote should be introduced 
in this special case. He would remind 
the Chief Secretary that that was not a 
really accurate definition of the Instruc- 
tion as it now stood. If it were a posi- 
tive,amandatory instruction to introduce 
the cumulative vote, he should have had 
some difficulty in supporting it. His 
right hon. Friend the Memberfor Bodmin 
and he had for a long time differed upon 
this great subject ; but he had always 
gone so far with him as to admit that, 
if there was a set of social circumstances 
which would justify trying theexperiment 
of the cumulative vote or some other 
form of minority representation, Ireland, 
either in part or as a whole, represented 
the field and the area in which such an 
experiment might advantageously be 
tried. But that was not the real issue. 
The Instruction directed the Committee 
to consider, not the propriety of intro 
ducing the cumulative vote, but of dis- 
covering whether by any means, the 
cumulative vote or otherwise, they 
could meet the evil which the Chief 
Secretary himself very candidly ad- 
mitted. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted it, but if they wanted to hear 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman's 
friends, it came from the hon. Member 
for South Belfast. The Chief Secretary 
said— 


“T admit it is a great evil that there should 
be no Catholic on the Town Council of Belfast 
and no Catholic employé in the service of that 
Council ;” 


but that honest supporter of his called 
out “I do not admit it!” [Nationalist 
Cheers.| He would ask Gentlemen 
opposite to consider whether, at the 
beginning of a new Parliament and at 
the opening of a new Irish Policy, they 
were going to allow themselves to be 
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drawn into a resistance of every Irish 
demand that came from below the Gang- 
way by Gentlemen like the hon. Member 
for South Belfast, who saw no evil in 
the total exclusion of men of a particular 
religious communion from anything like 
municipal power. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin pointed 
out that the Instruction was permissive ; 
and, secondly, what he valued greatly 
as coming from a Member of this House 
with his authority, the importance of 
this House accustoming itself to allowing 
municipalities and local governing bodies 
to try experiments of all kinds and in 
all subjects. This was a very small 
subject, and if the House, guided by the 
Chief Secretary, rejected the proposal, 
they were embarking upon a policy 
which would undoubtedly, as the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin urged, before the end of 
this Parliament, overthrow the whole 
foundations upon which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite hoped, and from a certain point 
of view reasonably hoped, to erect the 
structure of a stable and beneficent 
policy in Ireland. He regretted sin- 
cerely the line taken by the Chief 
Secretary. It would not become him to 
use the language which the hon. Member 
for Bodmin used when he said that the 
professions with which- the Government 
majority was gained, in respect of Irish 
affairs, were false professions. [ Minis- 
terial cries of “ No!”| The right hon. 
Member for Bodmin said that the refusal 
of this Instruction would be an indication 
that the professions which had been 
made of a desire to meet Irish feeling, 
Irish demands, and Irish evils, where 
opportunity arose, were false professions. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I did not use 
language of that kind. [Cheers.] I 
appealed to my hon. Friends about me 
to remember the line they took, and to 
recognise that in this case they were 
called upon to carry it out by granting 
the Instruction. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he could not see 
the slightest difference between what he 
imputed to the right hon. Gentleman 
and what the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted he intended to say. This was 
a test case of whether they were going 
to make any concession whatever to 
Trish demands; and whether, though 
they would not grant the greater de- 
mand, they were going to allow localities 
to try experiments; or whether they 
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were going to surrender themselves to 
the old passion and prejudice which had 
brought Irish government to its present 
miserable condition. [Nationalist cheers. | 
*Sirr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, the Chief Secretary 
stated he saw no difference between the 
instruction as it originally stood and as 
the hon. Member moved it. He could not 
agree with his right hon. Friend. He cer- 
tainly regarded the cumulative voting as 
avery valuable system of representation, 
but he thought the hon. Member had 
been very wisely advised in moving the 
Instruction in the amended form, because 
he believed that, when the Bill went 
before the Committee, inquiry might 
show other systems equally or even more 
desirable. He very much wished that 
this matter was to be decided by the votes 
of the hon. Members who had heard the 
discussion, because he should like to 
appeal to them and ask them whether 
the arguments of his right hon. Friend, 
the Chief Secretary were really an 
answer to the arguments brought forward 
by hon. Members on the other side and 
by his right hon. friend the Member 
for Bodmin. The Chief Secretary 
admitted the evil, then why should he 
not try to remove it? He understood 
the hon. Member for Derry to pledge 
himself that, when a similar Bill came 
forward for any other part of Ireland, 
he would suppor at similar Instruction. 
The hon. Member for Longford did the 
same, and he presumed they spoke for the 
hon. Gentlemen on those Benches. 
They would thus establish a principle 
which would be adopted wherever it was 
required, and which would be gradually 
extended over the whole of Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary said it would be 
undesirable to do so in this case 
because it came from an _ opponent 
of the Bill. But surely they must deal 
with the Instruction, not with reference 
to the source from which it proceeded, 
but with reference to what the effect 
would be on the Measure. Then he 
went on to say that the hon. Member 
for Longford, when this Bill was last 
before the House, argued that these 
were changes which ought to be made 
by a Public Bill. That was perfectly 
true. That was the contention of the 
hon. Member, but the House decided 
against him. The House decided that 
this was a question which should he 
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decided by a Private Bill. He thought | had been returned on the idea that they 


there was a great deal to be said for 
moving in this matter carefully and 
cautiously, and for trying the experiment, 
if it was an experiment, in some par- 
ticular place before they applied it over 
the whole country. He had no doubt 
in his own mind that the experiment 
was one which would succeed. What 
had they seen in Switzerland within the 
last two or three years? This proposal 
was introduced into the Canton of Ticino, 
very much for the same reasons that had 
been advocated by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. It had worked there to the general | 
satisfaction of the people, and it had 
worked so well that it had been extended 
to the Cantons of Geneva, Neufchatel, | 
Zug and Basle, and probably would be | 
adopted in other places in Switzerland | 
also. Surely then it would not be wrong | 
to try it here also. What they were asked 
to do was to give the Committee power 
to look into the matter and then decide. 
He advocated the institution on the 
grounds that minorities should have 
a fair hearing. As long as municipal 
elections were conducted in Ireland 
on the present system they would have | 
the people divided into two hostile, 
camps, but if this Instruction were passed 
and acted upon by the Committee it 
would do something to break down these 
unfortunate differences which existed, 
and help to secure the election of men 
who would look upon municipal govern- 
ment from an administrative, and not 
merely from a political or religious point 
of view. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam), as an old friend of propor- 
tional representation, was interested in 
this matter to see what prospects they 
had of tolerance and reciprocity in other 
parts of Ireland. He reminded the 
House that when the Unionists in 1893 
proposed an Amendment to introduce 
into the Home Rule Bill a system of 
minority representation, under the Home 
Rule Government, it was resisted by Mr. 
Gladstone on the ground, amongst others, 
that it would not do to apply to Ireland 
a system that had been rejected for the 
rest of the United Kingdom, and it was 
outvoted by a majority which included 
the whole strength of the Nationalist and 
Trish Party. 





were to do their utmost to assimilate in 
every possible way the municipal arrange- 
ments of Ireland with those of England, 
and to endeavour to do away with every 
sort of injustice and anomaly in Ireland. 
In England such a condition of things as 
existed in Belfast would be considered 
unfair, unjust and un-English, for it was 
not disputed that there was no possibility 
of the 70,000 out of the 250,000 of the 
population having any voice in the 
management of that great city. If there 
was any possible way of getting rid of 
that anomaly it ought to be adopted, for 
he regarded it as a serious evil. He 
agreed that it ought not to be done by a 
private Bill, but they had waited 10 
years for a public Bill and he thought 
they were bound, when an opportunity 
occurred in that informal way, to remove 
an injustice which was recognised by 
everybody and even by the Chief Secre- 
tary himself. He should certainly vote 
for the Instruction because it was reason- 
able and fair, for it was monstrous to talk 
so much about injustice to Ireland and to 
maintain such an outrageous anomaly. 
He did not believe it would change the 
representation in Belfast, while it would 
remove an injustice which would not be 
tolerated in England for a single month. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he did not want to continue 
the Debate, but desired to make some 
reply to the somewhat violent attack 
made upon him by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin. He was supposed to 
have resorted to most unsparing sophis- 
try, and a line of argument had been 
imputed to him which was not one upon 
which he relied, or asked the House to 
rely upon. The right hon. Gentleman 
charged him with extraordinary incon- 
sistency in avowing himself an advocate 
of a particular form of voting, and then 
objecting to its application to Belfast. 
His reply was this—he looked to what 
was existing in other parts of Ireland, 
and they knew what Belfast was. They 
believed it to be a centre of good govern- 
ment and of loyalty in the North of Ire- 
land. It might be said that the means 
which had been used to produce that 
result were such as they did not want to 





Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.), 
in supporting the Instruction, said that he 
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continue. He admitted it, and the Bill 
proposed to alter them; but he was not 
blind to the result which had been 
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attained. The hon. Member for the 
Scotland Ward Division of Liverpool 
charged him with inconsistency on the 
ground that he had said he did not 
believe that the admission of these new 
elements into the Corporation of Belfast 
would be an advantage, and yet that, 
holding that belief, he still advocated 
their admission. For his own part, he 
thought it was most important that the 
Nationalists should be heard. He did 
not regard the charge of inconsistency as 
any charge at all. He had the facts 
regarding the city of Limerick, although 
the right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not deny them. Perhaps he could not, 
but he was going to try. He found that 
in the city of Limerick at the present 
moment there was one Protestant on the 
Corporation, and he happened to be a 
Separatist. Out of all the officials of 
the Corporation there were only three 
who were Protestants. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Since 1841 there 
have been 13 or 14 Protestant mayors of 
Limerick. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
what he wanted to point out was that if 
they were to alter the whole constitution 
of one great town in Ireland, they must, 
in common fairness, carry out that prin- 
ciple, and apply it to all the other great 
towns. He thought it was fair to 
demand that while they were diminishing 
safeguards to good government in one 
part, they should establish safeguards to 
government in other parts, and _ he, 
and those who supported his view, were 
consistent in asking that what was done 
in one town should be done in other 
towns. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give him his assistance in pro- 
posing to extend this Amendment to 
other towns in Ireland, he would gladly 
prove his consistency by doing his best 
to carry it into operation. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield was quite correct 
when he said that the same proposition, 
to apply the principle of proportional 
voting to the whole of Ireland, was 
rejected unanimously by the Party to 
which the late Chief Secretary belonged. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would 
remind the hon. Member that he had 
said he did not like cumulative voting 
at all, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, there 
was in the mind of the House some pro- 
posal for giving to Belfast proportional 
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representation, and he thought, there- 
fore, the argument would hold good. He 
again complained of having been painted 
in black colours and being represented 
as some prejudiced person who desired to 
see every evil institution continued in 
the North of Ireland. On the contrary, 
they were now proposing a Bill to 
remedy what was agreed to be an un- 
desirable state of things, and all he 
desired now to do was to protest against 
the charges of inconsistency and in- 
tolerance which had been made against 
him. 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) said 
that he thought he ought to know more 
about his native town than the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and he 
just wanted to make one or two sugges- 
tions. He would admit at once that 
there were a good many good things to 
be said about the Town Council of 
Belfast. He believed that the affairs 
in the past had been well managed, and 
he would say further that a Bill was 
required for the extension of the 
boundaries of that rapidly growing city. 
His difficulty was to find a remedy for 
the state of feeling which existed in 
Belfast, and he thought that remedy 
would lie very much in a division of the 
wards. There were two systems of 
dividing wards, one from the centre to 
the circumference, and the other of a 
division of the centre of the city, and 
| then the wards to be adjusted outside of 
|the centre. He was not sure that 
ihe had confidence in Dublin Castle 
notwithstanding the good intentions of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he 
was afraid that any appointment from 
Dublin Castle, or from the Chief Secre- 
tary, would not be acceptable to the 
Belfast people who were in the minority 
if they had anything to do with the 
division, and, therefore, he would suggest 
that the House should itself appoint an 
officer to arrange the wards in Belfast. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
There is nothing about the division of 
the wards in this Instruction. It only 
relates to the franchise and the present 
mode of election. 

Mr. YOUNG said he bowed to the 
Speaker’s decision, but thought the 
point as to the division of wards was 
one on which they might agree. The 
condition of Belfast was one that 
required exceptional measures; the 
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disease was very great, and they ought to 
take exceptional measures to remedy it. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON desired to say a few 
words upon the patriotic aspect of the 
question taken up by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth. He 
was sure he would not decline to 
acknowledge the Jrish Catholic, which, 
not very long since had a series of 
articles proposing a run on the Belfast 
banks, unless the Roman Catholic claims 
* were conceded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that he 
never heard of it. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON said that the pro- 
prietor or editor was very anxious that 
he should hear of it, for the newspaper 
was sent to him regularly with the articles 
markedin bluepencil. After reading those 
articles, they might be pardoned if they 
doubted the patriotism and the purity 
of their motives when they claimed 
a share in the representation. Twenty- 
seven years ago, when he first sat as Mem- 
ber for Belfast he advocated the assimila- 
tion of the municipal and parliamentary 
franchise, and he believed he had the 
honour of being supported at one time 
by Mr. Parnell, and certain supporters 
of his Party in Belfast. Personally, he 
had always endeavoured to do what was 
right in such matters apart from ques- 
tions of Party, but those on the opposite 
side never lost an opportunity of vili- 
fying Belfast. [‘' No, no!’’] At one 
time there was a conspiracy to boycott 
its linen trade, and America was asked 
to join the patriotic Irish in boycotting 
the trade, which, like everything else 
that was good, was called the ‘‘ Orange 
Linen Trade.’’ He was not ashamed of 
being an Orangeman, and thought they 
would even be endorsed by the Member 
for North Louth, if he properly inquired 
into the principles of the Orangemen, for 
they embraced toleration for Roman 
Catholics. Those principles had been mis- 
represented time after time, and he was 
afraid that those misrepresentations had 
operated to some extent on the minds of 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House. This Corporation, of which they 
had heard such evil spoken, had made 
miles on miles of docks and miles on miles 
of wharves, and it had made a channel 
from the town to the deep sea. He 
would ask the House to leave in the 
hands of the city council the charge 
which it had so well performed hitherto, 
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and not interfere with this prosperous 
and progressive city, whose prosperity, 
he believed, was largely due to its 
Protestantism. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said the hon. Member was com- 
pletely wrong as to the opinion held as 
to the prosperity of Belfast by the great 
majority of Irishmen. He was opposed 
to the political opinions held by the re- 
presentatives of Belfast, but in spite of 
that the Irish people, Nationalists and 
Catholics, were exceedingly proud of the 
prosperous position which Belfast had 
attained. If he were abroad he should 
be one of the first to boast of the pros- 
perous state of Belfast if the question 
should arise—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—and the 
enormous strides it had made. _All they 
wished was that other cities had the 
same advantages and the same care 
as was lavished on Belfast. 

*Mr. JOHNSTON: Will the hon. 
Member specify any benefit which Bel- 
fast had ever received from the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. MACNEILL : Bounties for the 
local trade. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said perhaps it 
would not be in order, but he might refer 
the hon. Member—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon, 
Member will not be led away by the in- 
terruption. [Laughter. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND said he should 
not, but it was awfully hard. Samet: 
The speech of the hon. Member appeare 
to him to exhibit in the most perfect 
manner the spirit of exclusiveness to 
which they objected. The hon. Member 
said—he did not know whether he meant 
to be insulting, but possibly not—that 
the addition of any Catholics to the Bel- 
fast Committee would not tend towards 
the good government, or help the city 
in any way. That was the sneering 
spirit to which they objected—that the 
addition of a dozen men who were 
Roman Catholics was not calculated to 
tend towards good government. The 
hon. Member for West Belfast was 
totally wrong in the contrast which he 
drew between Belfast and other corporate 
cities in Ireland. If the hon. Member 
could point out in the cities of Limerick, 
Cork or Waterford, where the people 
were largely ‘Catholic, that the same 
state of affairs existed as in Belfast, he 
would as strongly protest against it as he 
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did in the case of Belfast. Protestants 
were not excluded. It was quite the 
contrary. In Belfast and Derry there 
was not a single Catholic representative, 
but in the southern corporations it was 
well known that there were many Pro- 
testants to be found. In many cases 
Catholics had shown their toleration by 
electing many Protestants to seats in 
that House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
Chief Secretary said he was in favour of 
extending the franchise in Belfast and 
Derry—{ ‘‘no! ’’ |—but he knew very well 
that the franchise could not be extended 
if this Instruction was rejected. It did 
his heart good to hear the speeches of 
Unionist Members opposite. It was 
purely a local Irish question. It did 
not affect the Union in the slightest 
degree. It did not affect the integrity 
of the Empire or separation, and they 
only asked for that which would not be 
denied for a moment toany British city, 
or any city in any part of the world. 
*Sr THOMAS LEA thought 
the Instruction would put a_ heavy 
load on the Committee, by asking it to 
deal with a question which the House 
itself should decide. He did not know 
who the Members were that would 
serve on this Committee, but they 
would be bound to give a negative Re- 
port on this question. His right hon. 
Friend said, let them do justice to the 
majority of the Irish representatives on 
this matter, but the question arose, was 
it just to make this experiment in Bel- 
fast. They declined to do that, and 
rather than do it they might possibly drop 
their Bill. By passing the Instruction, 
the House would put agreatresponsibility 
on the Committee upstairs, and it would 
do an injustice to the citizens of Belfast. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said, the hon. Baronet opposite had 
argued that this proposal should not be 
made in connection with a private Bill. 
The difficulty the Irish Members laboured 
under was that they had been waiting 
for many years to get such grievances 
remedied by public Bills, and they de- 
spaired of doing so. The Chief Secretary 
admitted the grievance and the evil ; 
but the hon. Member for South Belfast 
denied that it was an evil, and he thus 
spoke the true sentiments of the con- 
trolling faction. The Chief Secretary 
said the remedy ought to be applied by 
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a solemn pledge from the then Leader 
of the Unionist Party in the House that 
the whole question of local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland would be dealt with at 
the same time as it was for England; 
but Ireland was now further from the 
time of the question being dealt with 
than it was eight years ago. Therefore, 
Irish Members were justified in attempt- 
ing to deal with it in any way they could. 
If, as the Chief Secretary said, the hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
was cutting the ground from under his 
feet when he objected to certain provi- 
sions dealing with the police and change 
of venue, because they ought not to be 
inserted in a Private Bill, did not the 
right hon. Gentleman see that he cut the 
ground from under his own feet when he 
insisted on reading the Bill a Second 
time with these provisions in it? When 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of a 
gnat and a camel, he made an unreason- 
able and absurd comparison, because the 
provisions of the Bill would reverse the 
whole public policy of the House with 
regard to the control of the police. This 
was a question which it was infinitely 
more improper to introduce into a 
Private Bill. Therefore there was not 
the least force in the argument that the 
Committee ought not to be asked to con- 
sider the question raised by the Instruc- 
tion. He was quite prepared to admit 
that it would be better to settle all such 
questions by Public Bill if they could 
get one; but the Chief Secretary knew 
well that Irish Members could not intro- 
duce one with any chance of its making 
progress, and that the discussion of a 
Private Bill afforded the only oppor- 
tunity they had of raising the question. 
The Chief Secretary claimed that he had 
resolutely and firmly preserved an atti- 
tude of impartiality between what he 
called the two factions ; but the National- 
ist Members did not admit this; they 
rather held that, before the meeting of 
Parliament and since, on every occasion 
that opportunity offered, he had shown 
an inclination to run counter to the 
wishes of the great majority of the people 
of Ireland. And now, while he ad- 
mitted the existence of a grievance as to 
which a section of his Party urged in- 
quiry, once more he declined, for no rea- 
son that would hold water, but simply 
because the Members for Belfast and 
others sitting behind him solidly opposed 
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this Instruction, to consider a remedy, 
and on the part of the Government he 
resisted and would defeat this Instruc- 
tion. All that the Nationalist Members 
could do was to appeal to Ministerialists 
to listen to the voice of the hon. 
Member for Bodmin rather than to the 
voice of the Leader of the House. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 164; 
Noes, 219.—(Division List, No. 36). . 


QUESTIONS. 


ee 


ILL-TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been directed 
to a correspondence between Mr. H. 8. 
Salt, Honorary Secretary of the Humane 
League, and the Commissioner of Police, 
with respect to the ill-usage, overloading, 
and unnecessary flogging of horses in the 
streets of London ; whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of suggesting to the 
Commissioner of Police the necessity of 
issuing more precise and stringent in- 
structions, urging the police by their 
personal authority to put an end to the 
common practice of overloading and ill- 
using horses in London; whether he is 
aware that in Manchester, Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, 
Nottingham, Cardiff, Bradford, and other 
towns, the police have orders to inter- 
vene, and do intervene, in cases of 
cruelty ; and whether a similar practice 
might be adopted in the Metropolis ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHew Wuite Ripwey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The only powers which the 
Metropolitan Police have with regard to 
the ill-treatment of animals are those 
conferred by the Cruelty to Animals Act 
of 1849; and I have no ground for sup- 
posing that they are remiss in exercising 
them. In 1894 1,382 persons were ap- 
prehended, and 349 summoned, by the 
Metropolitan Police for cruelty to 
animals, while the total number of 
persons apprehended in the same year 
throughout England and Wales was 
2,863. Further, the number of prosée- 
cutions under the Act in the Metropolitan 
Police district in 1894 was 2,817; in 
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the eight boroughs referred to by the 
hon. Member, 1,530; in the whole of 
England and Wales, 12,769. These 
figures do not appear to me to point to 
the necessity of additional or more 
stringent instructions being given to the 
Force. 


SOLDIERS AND THE SHAMROCK. 

*Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether instructions will be given 
to commanding officers |to refrain from 
punishing or reprimanding, as in some 
recent instances, soldiers who think fit 
to wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): General ‘officers 
commanding districts were instructed in 
1893 that the grant of permission to 
wear a national or other emblem or 
badge on the occasion of anniversaries 
was to be left to the direction of officers 
commanding units. It is. not thought 
necessary to issue further orders on the 
subject. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman was aware that in 1892 
a soldier named O’Grady was sentenced 
to 48 hours’ imprisonment by the com- 
manding officer at Aldershot for wearing 
the shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, there was no 
desire to interfere with the discretion of 
the commanding officer in such matters. 

Mr. MACNEILL : May the men wear 
the shamrock, then ? 

{No answer was given. | 


HOSTILITIES NEAR MOMBASA. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what Indian troops have been engaged 
in military operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Mombasa, under the command of 
Captain Barratt, lst Sikhs, and Lieu- 
tenant Scott, 3rd Sikhs; who has 
directed in chief the military operations 
on the east coast of Africa ; whether, in 
the course of the present year, fighting 
has been going on in the suburbs of 
Mombasa itself ; and whether the fight- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mombasa and the recent hostility of the 
Masai tribe have delayed the construc- 
tion of the Uganda Railway ! 











Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GeorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port) : The Indian troops in question are 
Punjaubi Mussulman or Pathan Volun- 
teers from Indian regiments, 300 in 
number, who belong to the regular police 
force of the Protectorate. Major Hatch 
is the officer in chief command. The 
missionary station at Frere Town was 
attacked on January 21 by marauders 
who were repulsed by the native guard 
without loss to the latter. The con- 
struction of the railway has not been 
interfered with. 


SCHOOL GRANTS. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (1) if, in caleu- 
lating the population within two miles, 
for the purpose of making special grants 
to schools for small populations under 
Section 10 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, and Article 104 of the Code, 
the Department have power to exclude 
residents within the two miles limit, for 
whom accommodation is provided by 
other schools more conveniently situated 
for them, or who are within other school 
districts than that for the accom- 
modation of which such small schools 
have been built ; (2) if he is aware that 
considerable hardship is caused to 
managers of different schools ordered by 
the Department to be built to supply 
the educational requirements of outlying 
parts of school districts, and which would 
otherwise be eligible for the special grant 
to schools for small populations, by the 
practice of including within the two 
miles limit residents in other school 
districts or for whose education other 
schools are more conveniently situated, 
and who, in fact, make no use of the 
additional school accommodation _ pro- 
vided by order of the Department ; (3) if 
he can state how many schools for small 
populations are for this reason considered 
ineligible for the special grant ; and (4), 
if he will take steps to redress this hard- 
ship by giving the inspectors power to 
recommend that in the case of any school 
built in pursuance of the order of the 
Department such population shall not 
be included within the two mile limit as 
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is within another school district, and in 
their opinion is better provided for by 
some other public elementary school ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
not only have power, but are bound, by 
the terms of the section, to include the 
whole population within two miles of 
the school in every direction ; and the 
suggestions of the hon. Member could 
not be carried out except by an altera- 
tion of the law. Some schools are, no 
doubt, in the situation described in 
paragraph 2 of the Question, but I am 
unable to say how many. 


CONVEYANCE OF SINGLE POST 
LETTERS BY RAILWAY. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): On 
behalf the hon. Member for Canter- 
bury, Mr. Henniker Heaton, I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the present regulations in the “ Post 
Office Guide” for the conveyance of 
single letters by railway ; whether, until 
letter-post boxes are provided in all 
through trains, he will abolish all the 
present regulations, and permit railway 
guards to carry letters which are properly 
stamped with the requisite amount of 
postage for a fee of 1d.; whether, of the 
2d. now demanded, in addition to postage, 
on each letter brought to a railway 
station for transmission by train, any 
portion goes to the Government ; and, if 
he can give the date when the present 
system of exacting 2d. on each letter, in 
addition to the stamp, was brought into 
operation ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General is, of course, 
aware of the regulations for the convey- 
ance of single post letters by railway. 
Those regulations were framed after nego- 
tiation with the railway companies, with 
a view to provide for a special class of 
correspondence, and the Postmaster 
General has no power to reduce the 
special fee, the whole of which is retained 
by the railway companies. The arrange- 
ment with the companies came into 
operation on the lst February, 1891. 
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LETTER-BOXES (THROUGH TRAINS). 

Mr. NICOL: On behalf of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether any 
extension is contemplated in the provision 
of letter-boxes for attachment to through 
trains, to be cleared at the terminus of 
the journey, with a view to enable the 
public to post correspondence up to the 
latest moment, and to have it conveyed 
by the quickest and most direct route ; 
and, whether, in the chief countries and 
colonies included in the Postal Union, 
letter-boxes are already provided for 
through trains ? | 

Mr. HANBURY: Letter-boxes are | 
attached to all trains in which travelling 
post offices run, and to a few other trains | 
used for the conveyance of mails in which 
there is a mail guard. The question of 
extending the use of !etter-boxes of this 
kind has often been considered, but, 
judging from the extent to which the 
existing letter-boxes on the principal 
mail trains are resorted to, the amount 
of correspondence which would be} 
posted in boxes attached to ordinary 
trains would be trifling, and would not | 
justify the special arrangements that | 
would have to be made for meeting the | 
trains and dealing with the corre-| 
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Mr. HANBURY: The officials of the 
Department have not yet seen any 
mechanical device which|would effectively 
prevent the abstraction of letters from 
street letter-boxes under all circum- 
stances, and at the same time be free 
from serious objections in other respects, 
The Postmaster General has personally 
examined models of inventions submitted 
to the Post Office. The plan stated to 
be adopted in Germany is well known, 
and is not considered to be effective, 
There is still no reason to suppose that 
thefts from street letter-boxes are any- 
thing but rare. < 


PAUPER LUNATICS. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether any 
representations have reached him in 
favour of extending the Exchequer con- 
tribution of 4s. per head, in respect of 
pauper lunatics in county asylums, to 
the maintenance of pauper lunatics re- 
turned to workhouse wards after cura- 
tive treatment; and whether he will 
carefully consider the feasibility of 
making the necessary alteration in the 
law with this object in view ? 


THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 


spondence, not only at the terminal but |GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
at intermediate stations. The Postmaster | Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have 
General is not aware to what extent | received a large number of communica- 
letter-boxes are attached to ordinary | tions in favour of a grant being made by 
passenger trains in the colonies and j|the County Councils in respect of cer- 
other countries included in the Postal | tain classes of pauper lunatics main- 





Union. 
PILLAR LETTER-BOX THEFTS. 

Mr. NICOL: On behalf of Mr. | 
HENNIKER Heaton, I beg to ask the | 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing | 
the Postmaster General, whether the | 
officials of the Department have yet seen | 
any mechanical device for preventing 
the theft of letters from pillar-boxes, 
which seems to be efficient ; whether he 
is aware that in Germany a simple plan 
has been adopted for this purpose and 
found effectual ; whether he has per- 
sonally examined any models of the 
numerous British inventions of such 
mechanical checks; and, whether he can 
promise that after a fixed date the pillar- 
boxes in the United Kingdom shall no 
longer be left at the mercy of thieves ? 








tained in workhouses, and the subject 
is receiving my consideration. 


TRAMPING PENSIONERS. 

Me. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 

I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a pamphlet re- 
cently published by the master of the 
Faringdon Workhouse, in which he 
describes certain grave abuses under the 
head of tramping pensioners and short 
service men; and whether, having re- 
gard to the serious increase of vagrancy 
throughout the country, and to the fact 
that in the counties of Berks, Bucks, 
Oxon, and Warwick, it is shown, at 
pp. 26 and 27 of the Local Government 
Board Report, 1894-5, to have increased 
256 per cent. in the 10 years, 1883-94, 
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he will consult the proper miiitary 
authority as to the possibility of protect- 
ing discharged soldiers and pensioners 
from the temptations to which they are 
exposed on leaving the Army under the 
present system of deferred pay and the 
quarterly payment of pensions. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I had not seen the 
pamphlet referred to prior to the notice 
given by my hon. Friend of his Question. 
I will bring under the attention of the 
Secretary of State for War the state- 
ments which it contains with regard to 
the relief, as vagrants, of discharged 
soldiers and pensioners. 


OBAN AND WEST HIGHLAND RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL 
(Glasgow, College): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the junction between 
the Oban Railway and West Highland 
Railway at Crianlarich, though com- 
pleted for some months, is closed by 
interdict to the great inconvenience of 
the public, and that goods have to 
be carted from one station to another ; 
and whether he will take steps to have 
communication opened forthwith ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
don): The Board of Trade cannot inter- 
fere in this matter. Certain additional 
land is required to enable the company 
to make the junction available for traffic 
and the company have applied to Parlia- 
ment for powers to acquire it. 


POLICE PROTECTION (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if he can 
state how much per annum the police 
hut of Dromod, South Monaghan, costs 
the State ; (2) what is the valuation of 
the evicted farms this hut is intended to 
protect ; (3) if he is aware that County 
Court Judge Orr was presented with 
white gloves at the assize town of the 
district of Castleblaney last Sessions; (4) 
whether he Lad seen the complimentary 
address of Judge Orr on the peaceful 
state of the locality ; and (5) if he will 
take steps to have the hut removed, con- 
sidering the very orderly state of the 
district 1 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gerratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The pay and allow- 
ances of the police at Dromod Hut 
amount to about £267 per annum, but 
this sum does not represent any addi- 
tional cost to the State, since the services 
of the police there are used for general 
public purposes in a large surrounding 
area, and the reason for the quartering 
of the men in a hut, instead of a regular 
barrack, is because no suitable house is 
obtainable in the locality. Prior to 
October, 1894, the hut existed solely for 
the protection of the occupant of an 
evicted farm, the valuation of which is 
£18 10s. The fact is as stated in the 
third paragraph, and the hon. Member 
has been good enough to send mea news- 
paper report of the Judge’s address re- 
ferred to in the next paragraph. 


Mr. DALY asked whether it was not 
a fact that there were no police at that 
particular place until the eviction took 
place ; whether it was not true they 
were put there for protection duty, and 
whether that was not an extra charge 
on the district ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said they 
were put there at first for protection 
purposes, and were retained for general 
purposes. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid): Raise 
the question on the Estimates. 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY: In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Central 
Sheffield (Sir Howarp Vincent), I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether he is aware that of all Metro- 
politan employers, many Government 
Departments give the least facility for 
Civil servants who are Volunteers to be 
with their regiments for the continuous 
training enjoined by the authorities at 
Easter ; and, if he will, by communica- 
tion with the heads of the several 
Ministries, endeavour to induce them to 
make such arrangements as may save 
Volunteers in the Civil employment of 
the Government from coming up at their 
own expense from distant places on the 
Saturday morning, and take care that 
an example is set in this matter by the 
War Office and Horse Guards ? 
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*Mr. BRODRICK : So far as the War 
Department is concerned, instructions 
will be given to the heads of the various 
branches to afford, subject to the exi- 
gencies of the service, all reasonable 
facilities to Volunteers who may wish to 
serve with their corps on the Saturday 
before Easter. The Secretary of State 
will issue a circular to other public De- 
partments inviting them to act in a 
similar manner. 


“Army 


TOWN-PARKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the case of so-called town-parks in 
Ireland, whether he is aware of the strong 
feeling existing in Ireland as to the ex- 
clusion of these holdings from the benefit 
of the fair-rent provisions of the Land 
Acts; and whether, considering that 
the Cowper Commission recommended 
that, in order to exclude them, the town 
should have 5,000 inhabitants, and that 
in the Land Bill of 1887 adopted by the 
House of Commons it was provided that 
there should be no town-parks where the 
town did not exceed a population of 
2,000 inhabitants, he will extend to the 
inhabitants of towns in Ireland the fair- 
rent provisions of the Land Acts in 
respect of the lands which they hold 
adjacent to such towns ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question of town-parks has been con- 
sidered in connection with the coming 
Land Bill, but it would be premature to 
disclose the provisions of the Bill prior 
to its introduction. 


LIQUOR DUTY (GOLD COAST). 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, if five influential 
firms of merchants established on the 
West African Gold Coast have recently 
sent a petition to the English and German 
Governments asking for a heavier duty 
on liquors in view of the next revision 
(1897) of the Convention between these 
two Powers; and, if so, what answer has 
been returned to them by Her Majesty’s 
Government? , 
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THE SECRETARY or STATE for 
THE COLONIES (Mr. JosepnH Cnam- 
BERLAIN, Birmingham, W.): The peti- 
tion has been received and the matter is 
under consideration. 


INCOME TAX (CHURCHES). 

Mr. ALEXANDERCROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether, in Scotland, 
churches and mission-halls, hitherto ex- 
empt from property tax, are now being 


| assessed by the Inland Revenue authori- 


ties on the ground that they are used for 
purposes other than strictly Divine 
worship, although no profit is derived 
therefrom ; whether he will state if this 
be the reason for their present assess- 
ment ; and, if he will favourably consider 
an amendment, either in law or practice, 
to permit of their exemption from pay- 
ment of this tax, as formerly ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Bracu, Bristol, W.): Churches are 
never assessed to Income Tax, and the 
same is the case with buildings used ex- 
clusively for Divine worship. But where 
the building is not so exclusively used, 
the mere fact that Divine worship is 
occasionally held there has not been con- 
sidered as exempting it from assessment. 
The Tax under Schedule A of the 
Income Tax Acts is a property tax, and 
the liability to it does not depend on 
profit being made from the property. 
There has been no change of practice, as 
the hon. Member seems to suggest. It 
is of course possible that in particular 
instances buildings formerly exempt have 
recently been charged owing to some 
change in the circumstances. Ifthe hon. 
Member will furnish me with particulars 
of any such case I will inquire into it. 


ARMY PENSION. 

Caprain CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether his attention has been 
called to the case of No. 4,443, Private 
Benjamin Ball, aged 62 years, who served 
9 years 262 days in the Rifle Brigade, 
of which he spent 1 month at Malta, 
13 months in the Crimea, including 
siege of Sevastopol, and 2} years in 
British North America, being eventually 
discharged as unfit for further service, 
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and only received 6d. a day for 2} years; 
that, having endeavoured to earn a live- 
lihood since his discharge, he is now 
certified as being totally incapacitated 
from earning a livelihvod, owing to 
chronic bronchitis and lung disease ; 
and that he has been refused any com- 
passionate allowance on the ground that 
he did not complete the necessary period 
of ten years’ service; whether it was 
through the exigencies of the Service 
and not his own fault that he did not 
do so; and whether the Government will 
consider the advisability of considering 
this and all such cases on their merits, 
irrespective of the length of service ? 

Mr. HANBURY: This case has not 
been brought before the Treasury. The 
matter is one primarily for the considera- 
tion of the War Office. 


DEATH WHILE IN CUSTODY. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been called 
to a letter of District Inspector Sharpe, 
of Piltown, bearing date 22nd February, 
1896, which was published in the Dublin 
Journal of the 7th instant, and from 
which if appears that’ a man named 
John Egan, who died suddenly while in 
the custody of the police in Mullinavat 
on the 4th of April, 1875, had in his 
possession ls. 3d., which was retained 
by the police authorities until it was 
handed to the deceased man’s relatives 
by Inspector Sharpe on the 22nd ultimo; 
whether he can explain how this property 
was held by the police for 20 years ; and 
is it usual for the police to hold for like 
periods large amounts of personal pro- 
perty which may come into their posses- 
sion under similar circumstances ; or 
what is the police, Regulation in such 
cases } 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
sum mentioned was handed over, not 
to the relatives of the deceased, but to 
the Board of Guardians, at whose ex- 
pense he was interred, as it was con- 
sidered they had the best claim to the 
sum under the circumstances. Had the 
Guardians claimed payment of the money, 
it would no doubt have been handed over 
to them long ago. The police are not 
in the habit of retaining such moneys, 
be they of large or small amount, except 
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in the absence of claimants or of persons 
who have a legal right to receive them. 
The sum of 1s. 3d. referred’ to in this 
Question has all along been placed to the 
credit of the public account of the In- 
spector General. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Why 
was not the interest handed over ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
not think there was any legal claim. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his Dispatch of 14th 
February to President Kruger has been 
received ; and, whether any reply has 
been received ; and, if so, if it is con- 
sistent with public interests, will he 
give the tenor of that reply ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No reply 
has yet been received ? 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
how much money has been spent by the 
Congested Districts Board in the county 
of Donegal up to the present, distin- 
guishing the amount spent in each 
barony ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
Question has been referred to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, with a request 
that they will, so far as_ possible, 
afford the information desired by the 
hon. Member. Perhaps he will repeat 
it on Monday next. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. P. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
ther he is aware of the small salaries 
paid to assistant teachers under the 
National Board in Ireland ; if he will 
explain why they are not now paid 
according to their classification, notwith- 
standing that their teaching duties are 
the same as performed by principal 
teachers ; and, if he will favourably con- 
sider the matter in connection with the 
Vote for National School Teachers in 
Treland 4 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware of the remuneration received by 
assistant teachers in ordinary National 
Schools, and of the different sources 
from which it is paid. The average in- 
comes of assistants, according to the 
latest Returns available, are, in the 
case of male assistants, £62 14s. 8d., 
of which only £2 7s. 3d. is locally con- 
tributed, and in the case of female 
assistants £50 18s. 9d., of which only 
£2 2s. 8d. is locally contributed. It is 
not, I am informed, the fact that 
assistants discharge the same round of 
duties as principals, neither have they 
the same responsibilities cast upon them. 
The position and duties of assistants are 
quite subordinate to those of principals, 
and the difference is signified by the dif- 
ference of relative incomes. Upon the 
information at present before me I see 
no reason for reconsidering the question 
of the income of assistant teachers. 


ARMY SUPPLIES (OATS). 

CoLtoneEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, what is the contract 
price of oats now paid by the Govern- 
ment for the supply of the mounted 
branches of the Service at Aldershot and 
in the Home District respectively ; and, 
are these oats home-grown or imported ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe t- 
Wi.uiams, Birmingham, S8.): As has 
been previously stated in the House in 
reference to the supply of forage, it is 
not usual to disclose contract prices. As 
regards Aldershot, vats are bought in the 
London market. They have been mostly 
Russian oats of good quality, averaging 
42 3, lbs. per bushel. English oats have 
averaged 40 lbs. per bushel. For the 
Home District oats are not obtained 
separately from other forage, all being 
included in one contract. The place of 
origin of the oats is not known in this 
case. As I have already informed the 
House, the whole question of the supply 
of forage to the Army is under con- 
sideration. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
asked if Irish contractors were given an 
opportunity of tendering for large con- 
tracts for great military centres in 


England. 
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Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS said 
there was nothing to prevent a con- 
tractor in any part tendering for the 
supply of forage. Of course the question 
of carriage arose, and it was a serious 
consideration. 

Dr. TANNER inquired if there were 
any means of differentiating between 
foreign and home-grown oats, as oats 
could not well be stamped grown in 
Germany or grown in Russia. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked if ad- 
vertisements for tenders were inserted 
in Irish newspapers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That question does 
not arise out of that on the Paper. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS believed 
there was a difference between home 
and foreign grown oats, which could be 
detected by those acquainted with the 
subject. 


UNDELIVERABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
*Mr. J. M. WHITE (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster - General, 
whether he is aware that it is contrary 
to the practice of the Post Office to take 
note of requests clearly printed on the 
address side of envelopes for the early 
return to the senders of undeliverable 
correspondence orginating abroad ; and, 
whether he will take steps to see that 
such letters are promptly returned to the 
senders. 

Mr. HANBURY: Letters from 
abroad which cannot be delivered are 
retained in the Returned Letter Office 
for a week or a month, according to the 
distance of the countries of origin ; and 
as letters so retained are frequently ap- 
plied for by the addressees, it is believed 
that the rule, on the whole, is a con- 
venient one. Letters bearing such re- 
quests as the hon. Member mentions are 
returned unopened to the country of 
origin. As, indeed, in this country the 
addressee, and not the addressor, is re- 
garded as the rightful claimant of a 
letter, it follows that any request of the 
addressor must be disregarded till the 
addressee has had every opportunity 
which the Regulations afford him of 
claiming the letter. 

Mr. J. M. WHITE: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate—(1) if he can state how 
many of the 53 spoiled ballot papers at 
the recent election for the Montrose 
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but by the neglect of the polling sheriffs 
in failing to stamp the papers; (2) 
where the neglect occurred; and (3) 
whether any notice has been taken of it 
with the view of preventing its recur- 
rence 4 

*THeELORD ADVOCATE(SirCHar.es 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities) : I would refer thehon. Mem- 
ber to Part I of the First Schedule of the 
Ballot Act, which prescribes the rules 
under which alone the information asked 
for can be obtained. The answer to the 
last paragraph is in the affirmative. 


STATIONERY CONTRACTS COMMITTEE, 

Mr. GALLOWAY : In the absence of 
Sir Howarp Vincent, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if the refer- 
ence to the Select Committee on Station- 
ery Contracts and their conformity to 
the Fair Wages Resolution of 1891 was 
intended to be confined to the contracts 
for printing and binding only, to the 
exclusion of the larger contracts for 
papers, pens, pencils, and other articles 
of stationery alleged to be largely 
obtained from abroad ; and, in such case, 
if the Inquiry can be extended ? 

Mr. HANBURY: ‘Two successive 
Committees have already been appointed 
under the present reference, and it is, 
therefore, too late to alter it. The ques- 
tion of its interpretation is one for the 
Chairman to decide. 


COLLIERY DETACHING SAFETY 
HOOKS. 

Mr. T. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he can say what 
class of detaching safety hooks were in 
use at West Leigh Colliery, where an 
unfortunate accident, resulting in the 
loss of eight lives, recently occurred ; 
whether he is aware that it was stated 
at the inquest that the hooks had been 
in use three years, and had never been 
taken off for the purpose of examination 
and cleaning during that time ; whether 
general Rule 5 of the Mines Regulation 
Act, which makes imperative the exam- 
ination once at least in 24 hours of the 
state of the head gear, ropes, chains, and 
other similar appliances of the mine, had 
been carried out at this colliery ; and, 
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whether any reason can be assigned why 
the hooks did not come into operation 
to prevent the sad accident which took 
place ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I am informed that the detaching hook 
was that known as Bryham’s. It was 
stated in evidence at the inquest that 
the hook had been in use for three years, 
but was scraped and wiped three months 
before the accident took place. It seems, 
however, that the accident was not due 
to any fault in the hook, which is 
designed to prevent accidents from over- 
winding, and which acted properly, but 
to the fact that the engine was started 
wrongly, with the result that the cage 
was raised instead of lowered, became 
unloosed through the operation of the 
detaching hook, and, as the safety 
catches failed to act, fell to the bottom 
of the pit. The catches appear to have 
been examined daily by the banksman 
to see if they were free, but subsequent 
examination showed that they had not 
been fixed so as to be effective. I under- 
stand that the owners of the mine intend 
to adopt a safety hook which does not 
depend on catches. I have asked the 
Inspectors of Mines to consider, at their 
annual meeting next month, what can 
be done to prevent similar accidents in 
future. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he would 
intimate to his inspectors the possibility 
of inquiring in this, as in many other 
cases, whether the engine driver had 
duties other than looking after the 
engine at the time of the accident ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he would make inquiry. 


JUNIOR CAPTAINS (NAVY). 

Mason WYNDHAM-QUIN (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, whether Junior 
Captains of the Royal Navy receive only 
12s. 6d. a day half-pay, while officers 
considerably junior to them in rank 
receive 16s. to £1 5s.; and, should this 
be the case, on what principle the differ- 
ence is based ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, 8.): The rates of half-pay as well 
as of full pay of Captains are governed 
by their seniority on the List, and range 
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from 12s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.aday. Half- 
pay is not regulated in any way by rela- 
tive rank, but by the merits of the case, 
depending upon such considerations as 
the relation of the rank, in which the 
half-pay is payable, to the highest rank 
open to the recipient. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that Junior Captains in 
the Navy may be in receipt of half-pay 
at a lower rate than other officers who 
have attained more nearly to the highest 
rank open to them, but whose relative 
rank may be junior. : 


Dominica. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR (COUNTY 
DOWN). 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the required pier and 
harbour works at Newcastle, County 
Down, whether he is aware of the very 
poor districts inhabited by small farmers 
and agricultural labourers running from 
Newcastle along either side of the 
Mourne Mountains ; and, whether, con: 
sidering the inability of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining districts to bear any 
additional taxation, and the necessity 
for the harbour works, he will now state 
whether the Treasury will advance the 
amount required to construct there such 
works as the Board of Trade recommend ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am afraid that 
the Government would not be justified 
in asking Parliament to vote the whole 
of the large sum necessary for recon- 
structing the pier at Newcastle. The 
county authorities who have been so 
largely responsible for its ruin must 
assist substantially in the work of resto- 
ration ; but, so far as I am aware, they 
are not bound to confine the cost to the 
neighbouring districts only. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to give 
a favourable consideration to the case 4 

Mr. HANBURY: In any case, I am 
afraid the Government would not be 
justified in asking Parliament to vote 
the whole of the large sum required for 
the construction of the pier. 


RIOTING AT ST. KITTS. 

Mr. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he is 
aware that rioting, with loss of life, has 
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occurred in the Island of St. Kitts; that 
extensive sugar-cane plantations have 
been deliberately destroyed by incendiary 
fires; and that the industry of the 
island is paralysed by the disturbances ; 
whether the Administrator of the island 
has expressed sympathy with the rioters ; 
and, what steps are being taken to 
restore order in the island and give 
assurance of safety to life and property! 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I received 
from the Governor on February 19th a 
telegram reporting that serious riots had 
broken out in St. Kitts, that houses had 
been set on fire and looted, and that two 
of the rioters had been shot, and that 
Her Majesty’s ship Cordelia was at St. 
Kitts. On February 21st and 25th the 
Governor sent further telegrams report- 
ing that the state of affairs was quieting, 
and I was informed by the Admiralty 
on February 21st that the officer in 
command of the Cordelia had telegraphed 
that the riot had been suppressed. 
There has been no time for the Governor 
to send by Dispatch the full information 
which I shall receive by next mail. The 
presence of one of Her Majesty’s ships 
will, doubtless, prevent any recurrence 
of disorder. 


DOMINICA, 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether it is his inten- 
tion, before paying over the £10,000 
recently voted by this House for public 
works in the Island of Dominica, to have 
laid before him, for his approval, a 
definite and comprehensive scheme for 
the expenditure of that amount ; and, 
does he intend to appoint an independent 
and responsible officer to look after its 
expenditure, and to see that the work is 
carried out in a desirable manner? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The 
House has not voted £10,000 for public 
works in Dominica. Fifteen thousand 
pounds has been voted to meet outstand- 
ing liabilities on the general revenue 
account of the island, which amount to 
more than £10,000, and to cover the 
cost of public works urgently required to 
the extent of about £5,000. The par- 
ticular public works have been approved 
by the Secretary of State, and will be 
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carried out according to plans and esti- 
mates submitted for his approval under 
the local supervision of the Colonial 
Engineer and the Administrator of the 
island. 


ISLAND CROWN LANDS. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether there is a full and complete 
survey of the Crown lands in the Islands 
of St. Vincent and St. Lucia in -the 
possession of the Colonial Office; and, 
if not, if he will cause such a survey to 
be made by a responsible and qualified 
officer, sent out from this country with 
special powers to inquire into the 
matter ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There is 
no full and complete survey of the Crown 
lands in the Islands of St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia in the possession of this office. 
There has been for some years past in 
each of these islands a department 
created by law for the purpose of pre- 
paring such a survey, much of which has 
been already effected. To take the 
additional steps suggested would involve 
an expenditure which the Colonies are 
not in a position to incur. 


CLONGOREY EVICTED TENANTS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : T beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to the 
condition of the Clongorey evicted 
tenants,‘whose late holdings are all at 
present in the hands of the landlord, he 
would be prepared to lend his co-opera- 
tion in order to assist in bringing about 
an amicable arrangement, by which these 
poor people would be reinstated in their 
holdings in time for them to make pre- 
parations to crop the land during the 
coming season ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
not in my power to intervene ina matter 
of this kind, but if my co-operation were 
invited by both parties I would gladly 
do what I could to promote a settlement. 


LAND BILL (IRELAND). 
Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland, if he can state, even approxi- 
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mately, the date at which he hopes to 
introduce the proposed legislation with 
reference to the Irish Land Question ; 
and whether provision will be made in 
the proposed legislation to ameliorate the 
condition of the evicted tenants ? 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether it is true, as 
stated in Saturday’s newspapers, that he 
intends to introduce the Irish Land Bill 
on next Monday; and, if not, can he 
definitely state on what date he intends 
introducing the Bill, and will its intro- 
duction take place with or without 
explanatory speech ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not in a position to state the date on 
which the Land Bill will be introduced. 
When it is introduced I certainly hope 
to accompany it by an explanatory state- 
ment. The Bill will contain certain 
provisions dealing with the condition of 
the evicted tenants. , 

Dr. TANNER: Will the Bill be 
introduced before Easter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
will partly depend on the progress of 
public business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as 
the 25th March is the gale day of thou- 
sands of Irish tenants, and the com- 
mencement of the judicial abatement of 
rent is determined by the gale day when 
the originating notice is served, he will 
arrange that the Land Bill shall be intro- 
duced before the 25th March, so that 
tenants who are awaiting its provisions 
before serving their notices may not lose 
an entire half-year’s reduction in their 
rents ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With 
regard to the date of the introduction of 
the Bill I have nothing more to say. I 
do not know to what class of tenants 
the hon. Member refers in his Question, 
nor how any class can be prejudiced by 
a few days delay in the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is a large 
class of tenants waiting for the introduc- 
tion of the Bil, and if the Bill is not 
introduced before April they will lose 
half a year’s gale. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I see 
nothing to prevent them making applica- 
tion before the introduction of the Bill. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ignorance of 
the Bill will prevent them. 


COUNTY INFIRMARIES (IRELAND). 


Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the law that pro- 
vides from time to time for the inspection 
and examination into the administration 
of any hospital or infirmary, supported 
in part by Grand Jury presentments or 
Parliamentary grants, authorises the 
Local Government Board when making 
an examination of the administration of 
these institutions to inquire whether the 
public funds voted for its support are 
expended .in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If this 
Question refers to the audit of accounts 
of County Infirmaries by the officers of 
the Local Government Board, I am 
afraid I can only repeat what I stated 
in reply to a previous Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have carefully considered 
the whole matter and are clearly of 
opinion that as the duties and powers of 
their auditors are all expressly defined 
by Statute, and as there is no enactment 
in force giving them authority to deal 
with the accounts of County Infirmaries, 
an audit of these accounts could not be 
carried out by the Board’s officers under 
the existing law. 


H. M. 8.“ NORTHAMPTON.” 


Mr. NICOL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, if he is able 
to state what places on the west coast 
of Scotland H.M.S. Northampton will 
visit during her cruise ; and if he can 
give the time and date of visit at each 
port of call ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The Northamp- 
ton will visit Oban from the 12th to the 
15th of May next; Tobermory from the 
15th to the 19th; Portree from the 20th 
to the 26th; Rothesay from the 28th 
May to the Ist of June, and Campbeltown 
from the lst of June to the 9th of July. 
The long stay at the last named place is 
to allow of rifle practice being carried 
out there. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty), 
asked whether the Admiralty had any 
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intention of sending the Northampton to 
any of the ports in Ross-shire and Suther- 
landshire? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : No, Sir. 


Deliveries. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART. 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
information confirming the report of the 
intended arrest of Mr. Cecil Rhodes by 
the Cape authorities or others; and 
whether, in view of the great interests 
involved, and of the serious injury caused 
to industry, and of the belief entertained 
in certain quarters that the people of 
Johannesburg were induced to disarm 
under a misunderstanding, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to put an 
end to this period of disquiet by urging 
upon all responsible a general amnesty 
for recent events in South Africa. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
informed that there is no truth in the 
statement as to the action of the Cape 
authorities. I have no information as to 
such action by any others. In reply to 
the second part, I have to say it appears 
to me that any such representations 
would be premature and unattended by 
good results at present. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware of the very great anxiety which 
prevails and that serious injury is being 
done to large and important industries ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot 
answer as to the anxiety of individuals. 
and, as to the injury to industry, I have 
already answered that. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT: And the right hon. Gentleman 
agrees ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN declined to 


answer. 


SUNDAY LETTER DELIVERIES. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, having regard 
to the fact that London is able, without 
inconvenience, to do without the delivery 
of letters on Sunday, he is prepared to 
put an end to Sunday deliveries all 
through the country, allowing, under 
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proper safeguards as to identity, letters to 
be delivered at post offices during one 
hour of the morning to those who apply 
for them. 

Mr. HANBURY: This question has 
from time to time been under the con- 
sideration of the Department; and in 
1888 the then Postmaster General en- 
deavoured to obtain some indication of 
public feeling upon it by inviting the 
Town Councils of several of the largest 
provincial towns in England to consider 
whether they were prepared to ask for 
the total discontinuance of the’ delivery 
and dispatch of letters on Sundays. 
The result was that of the eight Town 
Councils so invited, six—among them 
being Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham—decided by large majorities to 
reject the offer. Bristol declined io 
express an opinion, and one only— 
namely, Nottingham—replied in the 
affirmative, but only by a small majority. 


MALA REAL PORTUGUEZA COMPANY. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that the British engineers 
formerly in the employnient of the Mala 
Real Portugueza Company have not yet 
been paid the wages amounting to several 
hundreds of pounds due to them at the 
time of the bankruptcy of that company 
more than three years ago ; and that the 
late Portuguese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stated nearly a year ago that he 
had received from the company’s assets 
money for this purpose ; and, if so, why 
the money has not yet been paid ; what 
step the Government propose to take in 
the matter; and whether they will be 
willing to lay upon the Table the corre- 
spondence on the subject ? 

Mr. CURZON : The answer to the 
first two Questions is in the affirmative. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon has 
continued to urge the settlement of this 
case on the Portuguese Government, and 
a Dispatch, dated the 2nd instant, has 
been received from him stating that 
three weeks ago the Portuguese Govern- 
ment renewed this formal engagement 
that the money due should be paid 
without delay. Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment cannot doubt that this assurance 
will be carried out, and Sir H. Mac- 
Donell will of course not lose sight of 
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the matter. There would be no objec- 
tion to laying the correspondence before 
the House, but it is hoped that the 
promised arrangement may render this 
unnecessary. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES (IRELAND). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) if his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that on 5th March sheep 
were almost unsaleable in Dublin Market, 
and that some of those sold were bought 
in October last and sold to-day at less 
than was paid for them in October and 
loss of feeding besides, and that bullocks 
bought in Athy Fair on the previous 
day, were sold in Dublin at £2 per head 
less than cost price delivered in Dublin ; 
and (2) if, in framing this Land Bill for 
Ireland, he will remember the low prices 
that prevail for cattle, sheep, horses, and 
farm produce } 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
hon, Member has forwarded to me a 
newspaper report in this matter. The 
Land Commissioners, whom I have con- 
sulted, inform me that they have received 
no information as to the statements 
respecting repeated losses incurred in 
the sale of sheep purchased in October 
1895, and of bullocks purchased at Athy 
Fair, on re-sale in the Dublin Market of 
the 5th instant, but it is observed that 
in the columns of a Dublin newspaper, 
several lots of sheep stated to have been 
bought at the October fair at 47s. each 
were said to have been sold in Dublin 
on the 5th instant at 56s. It occasion- 
ally occurs, especially at this period of 
the year, that sellers of fat stock find 
a particular market of a disappointing 
character, and on the whole the Com- 
missioners understood that the market 
of the 5th instant was so. I replied to 
the second paragraph yesterday. 


ADULTERATED LIQUOR (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
will inquire into the number of prosecu- 
tions which have been instituted in 
Ireland during the past five years for 
the sale of liquors adulterated with 
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water, and cases in which the adultera- 
tions were‘of a poisonous nature danger- 
ous to public health ; and, in how many 
cases convictions were obtained ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I in- 
formed the hon. Gentleman yesterday, 
in reply to a similar Question which he 
put to me, that I hoped to be able to 
give him the figures he requires in some 
10 or 12 days hence. Perhaps he will 
be good enough to put down the Question 
for the 20th instant ? 


TIED (PUBLIC) HOUSES. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) : 
T beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, if he is in a position to inform the 
House what progress has been made in 
the matter of the proposed Royal Com- 
mission on “Tied” Houses and the 
Licensing Questions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understand that a large measure 
of agreement has been arrived at with 
regard to the terms of reference, and I 
cannot believe that any further difficulty 
will arise on that score. The Govern- 
ment will therefore proceed to consider 
how the Commission is to be composed, 
and I hope there will be no long delay 
before the Commission sets to work. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Will the matter 
be brought before the House in any 
way? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY=: I should think that there will 
be no discussion in the House on the 
subject ; but I shall be ready to state 
to the House what the terms of reference 
are. 


LICENSING LEGISLATION. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he is aware that, in view of the 
great differences between the Licensing 
Acts in England and Scotiand, and 
nothing having been done to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1878, the advocates of tem- 
perance legislation in Scotland desire 
that it should not be retarded by 
reference to the proposed Royal Com- 
mission 1 : 


Mr. J. H. Parnell. 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The information which I have 
received is not quite in harmony with 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman. 
I have received a great many applica- 
tions that Scotland may be included in 
the reference, and I think that that will 
be the best course to adopt. Nor do 
I see that such a course can delay 
legislation as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST asked 
the Leader of the House whether the 
Employers’ Liability Bill was likely to 
be introduced before Easter. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied, that so much time was 
being taken up by discussions in Supply 
that he was anxious as to the time that 
would be available before Easter. In a 
few days he hoped to give a more ex- 
plicit answer. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRo- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
a question with reference to the Bill of 
which he had given notice, to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland under 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
relating to the Urban Sanitary District 
of Armagh. He wished to know whe- 
ther, before the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proceeded with the Bill—the second 
Bill of the kind—he would be good 
enough to make inquiry as to whether 
the Catholics were adequately repre- 
sented in Armagh, and, if not, make 
provision in the Bill for it, Catholics 
forming about half the population. 

*TuE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arkinson, London- 
derry) said, he had communicated with 
the Local Government Board and the 
local authorities in reference to what 
took place before the Provisional Order 
was made, and he would like to defer his 
answer until he heard from them. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he supposed 
fair notice would be given before the 
subject came again before the House. 

*THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND signified assent. 














STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Ordered, That all Standing Commit- 
tees have leave to print and circulate 
with the Votes the Minutes of their 
Proceedings and any amended Clauses-of 
Bills committed to them.—(Mr. John 


Ellis.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
Ordered, That Mr. P. J. Power be 
added to the Select Committee on Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms (House of 

Commons.—( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 





ACCOUNTANTS (SCOTLAND). 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Accountants in Scotland, and to regulate 
their qualifications and provide for their 
registration, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. James Campbell, Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Gordon ; 
presented, and Read 1*; to be Read 2* 
upon Wednesday 20th May.—{ Bill 137.] 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Licensing Laws, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tritton, 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
Sir William Houldsworth ; presented, 
and Read 1*; to be Read 2* upon Wed- 
nesday 18th March.—{ Bill 138.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS (LONDON)— 
OPENING ON SUNDAYS. 


On the return of the Speaker after the 
usual interval, 


*Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING 
(Finsbury, Central) rose to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that the national museums and art 
galleries in London should be open for a limited 
number of hours on Sundays, after 2 p.m., upon 
condition that no officer shall be required to 
attend on more than six days per week, and 
that any who have conscientious objections shall 
be exempt from Sunday duty.” 


After presenting petitions in support of 
Aldermen and 


the Resolution from 
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Opening on Sundays. 


Common Councillors of the Corporation 
of London, the County Council, and a 
public meeting held at Queen’s Hall on 
Monday night, he said the princpal 
obstacle he should have to contend with 
in this matter was a mysterious and yet 
actual feeling that the Resolution in 
some way might infringe the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. That was not his view. 
He had been told that the Church of this 
country was opposed to the Resolution, 
but he could not believe it. A committee 
appointed by the convocation of the Arche- 
piscopal Diocese in which the Metropolis 
stood, and consisting of the Bishops of 
Exeter, St. Asaph, Rochester and 
Lichfield, the Deans of Rochester and 
Windsor, the Archdeacons of Bucking- 
ham, London, Kingston-on-Thames, and 
Birmingham, Canon Erskine Clarke, and 
the Rev. E. Carr Glynn, had unani- 
mously decided that in no way would 
the opening of museums, art galleries, or 
public libraries on Sunday infringe upon 
the sanctity of the Sabbath which they 
all revered. |. He would make one or 
two quotations from the speeches of the 
Bishops upon the occasion when this 
subject came before them. The Bishop 
of Winchester, who was then Bishop of 
Rochester, said that it was stated by 
the opponents of the change— 


“That the working classes did not really want 
it; that it would involve an immense increase 
of Sunday labour, and that it was the thin end 
of the wedge, and that we should soon have in 
England what was popularly known as a conti- 
nental Sunday.” 


To this the Bishop replied :— 


ot “To me the evidence before us shows 
conclusively that the cause of religion has 
nothing really to fear from the reasonable and 
careful extension of the principle to which we 
have referred. Some of those who read the 
Report may think that its compilers have sup- 
pressed the evidence furnished to them by the 
clergy and others opposed to such Sunday 
Opening. On the contrary, we have en- 
deavoured to make the most of it, and have 
anxiously wished for more, but we cannot ob- 
tain it. There must certainly be many who 
feel strongly on the subject, but they have 
neither replied to our circulars nor answered 
the appeal we made through the newspapers for 
the benefit of their help. I confess to have been 
greatly surprised by the overwhelming prepon- 
derance upon one side of the clerical opinion 
furnished to us. Scarcely any disapproval is 
expressed by anyone, and this notwithstanding 
our endeavours to elicit it wherever it exists. 
We do believe, my Lords, that the Church has 
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nothing to fear, or rather that the deposit en- 
trusted to her keeping will be in no way 
harmed if more institutions than now should be 
opened for a time upon Sunday.” 


Thus it was plain that this great leader 
of the Church did not fear the open- 
ing of our museums and art galleries on 
Sundays. Then the Bishop of Lichfield 


said :— 


“He thought they ought to be glad to think 
that there were places of resort such as these | 
for young people during their leisure hours on | 
a Sunday. There was no portion of the com- 
munity so difficult for the Church to deal with 
as their young people.” 


The Bishop of Southwell thought the 
the time had come— 


“When they ought to express the opinion that 
there was nothing unholy, unsacred, or un- 
worthy, after going to Church, in paying a visit 
to these different places. His own impression 
was that these places being opened, in them- 
selves would not be any discredit to the spirit of 
Sunday. On the contrary, to many people they 
would be a very distinct gain.” 


The opening of museums on Sunday had 
not affected the religious tone of the 
towns where this change had already 
been introduced. Had Birmingham 
been affected for the worse by this 
opening of museums? Was there less | 
religious fervour? Were there fewer | 
Churchmen in that town than formerly ? 
Was there any sign that out of the 
portals of the museums came any ir-| 
religious miasma or agnostic chill ? 
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urged against this opening of museums 
was that it would cause extra labour. 
As a matter of fact, the extra labour 
caused would be infinitesimal. The 
authorities stated that an increase of 
one-third in the staffs was all that would 
be required if the South Kensington 
Museum and similar institutions were 
kept open on Sundays. As things stood 
at present, a large number of policemen 
and other officials were employed in 


| museums on Sundays, and surely they 


would prefer to have numbers of their 
fellow-countrymen enjoying themselves 
in their company than to find themselves 
perambulating empty halls, melancholy 
and miserable. Those who were in 
favour of this change were sometimes 
taunted on the ground that they were 
not in sympathy with Sunday. He 
claimed that his Resolution was coloured 
with every sympathy for Sunday. It 
could not be said to be in any sense 
founded on irreligion, or to be couched in 
terms likely to be harmful to the 
morality of this country. ‘ People could 
not be in church all day, and in the 
interval between services they ought to 
have opportunities of rational enjoyment. 
At present, what was there for the 
working classes to do, especially on a 
rainy day? Were they to walk in the 
streets in the pelting rain? Were they 
to remain indoors in their miserable 
homes, listening to the harmony of 


| . . 
AIZIC If squalling children, or were they to go to 
Birmingham could open its museums} a far worse place, the drinking-shop or 


on Sundays without evil results, surely | public-house? Would it not be far 
similar institutions could be opened in| better to place another alternative 
London. The people were anxious that| in their reach, by saying ‘‘ Open sesame ” 
the working classes should have the|to the portals of our museums? The 
a ad ~— \ craig in a| —, classes, it gene be san 
a wey: 8 was sO had their museums and amusements a 
worded that it could not possibly inter- | home, and they had their clubs to go to. 
fere with religious services on Sunday. The working men were part proprietors 
His proposal was that museums should | of the museums, as they were taxed to 
desired to attend service would thus| nk" have the oppotuniy of, enjoying 
8 SOEVICS WO ;not have the opportunity of enjoying 
have every opportunity of doing so. Tn) them? They had not the opportunity of 
: wd be heecsctbess — — in Bax | - joying them on prs ee ; why, pomse 
~~ — ' the working | should they not enjoy them on Sundays ! 
classes on Sunday, but latterly there had | The pti: Maer vForded by the week- 
been some progress in this matter. The day extension in the Amendment were 
parks were open, and music was played | po Aesth at all, because a working 
there on Sunday. In former times this} man when he returned home tired, weary 
would have been considered a heinous and dirty did not care to wash and dress 
crime, but public opinion had undergone himself in his Sunday best and go to a 
a change. One of the chief objections| public institution in the evening. It was 
Mr. Massey-Mainwaring. 

















said that the working man was in- 
different. He denied that this was so. 
He had received a petition from 109 
trade unions of the metropolis, repre- 
senting every imaginable trade carried on 
in London, and they all united in asking 
that reasonable concessions should be 
granted to them and that the museums 
should be open on Sunday. Advocates 
of Sunday opening were twitted with 
the fact that the opening of museums in 
the larger towns had not reclaimed 
drunkards. That was not the question. 
Those who might become drunkards 
would, if the museums were left unopened, 
likely be more to take to drink if they had 
not rational amusements to occupy them 
on the Sunday and to keep them from 
wandering through the streets into the 
public-houses. It was further said that 
the working classes did not take an inte- 
rest in museums. The return of attend- 
ance at Bethnal Green Museum, in the 
centre of a working-class population, 
showed that 595,422 working men visited 
the museum last year, while the attend- 


ance at the more fashionable museum of | 
South Kensington was less than half as | 
The museums on Bank | 


much again. 
Holidays were crowded by the working 
classes, not only of London but from a 
great distance. Kew and Hampton 
Court were also well attended, and when 
the great magnates of the country gave 
the working men an opportunity to visit 
museums and picture galleries the ad- 
vantage was fully accepted. The attend- 
ance was large where the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Sutherland, and 
the Duke of Wellington generously 
opened their houses on Sunday, so that 
their galleries might be seen by those who 
could not come any other day. But it 
was urged that the opening of museums 
would lead to the opening of theatres 
and workshops on Sunday. He denied 
this. There was no cry for the opening 
of theatres or workshops in any of 
the large towns in which museums 
had been opened. Even on_ the 
Continent workshops were being gradu- 
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ally closed on Sunday, while the museums 
remained open. It was said that the 
working men ought to walk in the parks 
on Sunday. No doubt a walk in the 
park was enjoyable in fine weather, 


|but when the weather was bad the 


only alternative for these people on 
a Sunday was the public house, or a 
return to the misery of their homes. 
In the Colonies and in foreign countries 
museums were open on Sunday, and no 
evil result followed. Were the churches 


| abroad less frequented ? He did not think 


The churches in Paris were more 


attended them than was the case in 
London. The museum and Botanical 
Gardens in Dublin had been open for 
years on Sunday, and year after year the 
attendance mounted by leaps and bounds. 
The Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh 
had also shown a very large increase in 
If the 
movement was not a success then let the 
museums be closed. He believed, how- 
ever, that the moment for opening 
museums on Sunday would be a vast 
success, and working men would thank 
the House for the opportunity afforded 
to them for rational amusement on that 
day. The question of expense would be 
covered byasum of £2,000 to£3,000a year. 
He knew there were thousands through- 
out the country who were anxiously 
waiting for the result of this Resolution, 


jand he hoped that hon, Members would 
| think twice before they voted against a 
| Resolution which would confer untold 


benefits on thousands and thousands of 
people, and would in no way, he was cer- 
tain, affect thereligious atmosphere, which , 
he was as anxious as any others should 
continue to be supreme in the Empire. 
He asked the House most seriously to 
take this question into consideration. 
He knew that great pressure was brought 
to bear from many quarters on. hon. 
Members respecting this question. He 
knew that there were some who had a 
feeling that he was going to do some- 
thing that would unsanctify the Holy 
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Day. He did not believe that for a| were concerned ; but when the advantage 
moment. Why should it? When this | of other people was taken into considera- 
question was brought before the House | tion, then the Sabbatarian Pecksniffs cried 
in days gone by, the clergy had not in-|out. In conclusion, he would urge the 
quired into it. They had now had a) House to support his Resolution. In 
Committee which had unanimously re- | supporting it he felt certain they would 
ported in favour of the proposition he | give pleasure and enjoyment and religious 
made. The opinions of all kinds of great | and moral advancement to the people of 
personages were quoted against the | this country. He begged to move the 
proposition. He had seen Mr. Gladstoue | Resolution which stood in his name. 

quoted as being opposed to it ; but when! *Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
this question came before the House in | he was very glad to have an opportunity 
1891, it was a significant fact that before | of saying a few words in seconding the 
the Division took place Mr. Gladstone | Resolution. He could not but think 
walked out of the House. That did not | that they were very fortunate in the 
show that he was very seriously opposed |hon. Member who had moved it. He 
to the opening of museums on Sunday, was well known as one of the most 
There were Members of the Government | distinguished connoisseurs of art in the 
who were strongly in favour of it, and|country. There were a large number of 
one in particular would, he believed, | exhibits at the Bethnal Green Museum 
have spoken in favour of the Resolution | belonging to the hon. Member, and there 
had he not been laid up by serious illness. ‘were other museums to which he had 
He would, however, quote a paragraph | contributed. He ventured to suggest 


from a speech of the right hon. Gentle- | that there was no principle that could 


man because he thought it explained abe urged against the Motion. They had 


good deal of the opposition. The right| got Kew, Hampton Court, and other 
g PP ents ’ p ’ 

hon. Gentleman said :— |places in the neighbourhood of the 
“T can find no other meaning in it than this | Metropolis open, which entailed a rail- 
—that if you are rich enough to become sole | Way journey and resort to refreshment 


proprietors of books and gardens and pictures, | hoyses : whereas the particular institu- 
nay, if you are rich enough to hold a share in a | . ‘ 


company that has such possessions, the law will 
not be against you, public opinion will be with 
you, anda religious scandal will not be created. 
If you can buy a share in the Crystal Palace, or 
if you can subscribe a guinea to the Edgbaston 
Botanical Gardens, you can enjoy art and nature 
righteously ; but if you are so poor that you 
can possess books and pictures and gardens in 
the only way in which the poor can hope to 
possess them, namely, in their corporate capacity, 
then such engagements become oppressive to 
the consciences of certain other men, many of 


whom, by their own confession, derive the | 


utmost delight in doing in their own houses 
that which they strongly sbject to be done in 
the public libraries anu art galleries of the 


tions dealt with in the Resolution were 
'so conveniently situated that numbers of 
| people could visit them without travel- 
‘ling or using refreshment houses. If 
| there was no principle to be urged 
/against the Resolution, so there were 
_very few practical difficulties in the way 
‘of carrying it into effect. The hon. 
|Gentleman suggested that the institu- 
tions affected should be open for 


‘only a short number of hours; but 


\it would be a great advantage to 
‘have them open, if only for those 
That was an expression of opinion on | few hours. He had lately received a 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman | telegram from a country town where a 
the Member for the Bordesley Division | museum was opened for three hours on 
of Birmingham, and it was of the highest | the Sunday, and he was informed that 
importance. It went to the very root of | 3,000 people on the average attended it 
the opposition to this scheme. People|every Sunday. So far as the employ- 
were not troubled by the thought of | ment of labour went, the hon. Member 
Sunday labour when their own comforts | had provided that no one who was un- 
Mr. Massey-Mainwaring. 


town.” 





St 
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willing to work on Sunday should be 
asked to do so, and that no one should 
work more than six days 'in the week, 
and he hoped that the hon. Member 
would go the length of saying that they 
should not work more than 48 hours in 
the week. He ventured to put the 
matter on a somewhat broader ground. 
They did not object to Sunday labour, 
for the cook and the milkman had to 
work. What they ought to ask was, 
whether the labour undertaken was of a 
sufficiently important character to justify 
its being done. Who would question 
that the work necessary in this case 
would be as sanctified as any done any- 
where on Sunday? He believed the 
existing staffs of the institutions affected 
were, speaking broadly, in favour of the 
Motion. It must, ,therefore, be agreed 
that there was no great practical diffi- 
culty in the way. What were the objec- 


tions that were urged against the pro- 
posal? He believed that an Amendment 


was going te be moved which pointed 
attention to the fact that these institu- 
tions might be opened in the evening, 
and that that ought to satisfy anybody. 
He was talking to a working man only 
yesterday, who said he knew plenty of 
working men who had to carry 50 tons 
weight on their backs during the day 
and that, if they had to do that, they 
would be in no humour to go-to a museum 
in the evening. The returns they had 
before them did not encourage them to 
hope that evening opening would be a 
suflicient substitute for opening on 
Sunday. He had heard a point put in 
this connection that evening opening did 
net enable poor people to take their 
families to museums. Many young people 
who might learn useful lessons from 
visiting museums ought to be in bed 
during the hours of evening opening. 
The toiling classes throughout the 
country had not so many opportunities 
for taking their children about with them 
that the House should deny the oppor- 
tunity this Resolution would give them. 
A further objection urged by those 
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opposed to the Motion was that the ascer- 
tained wishes of the working classes 
were against the opening of the museums 
on Sunday. He was always suspicious 
of that kind of argument, and he thought 
the far better and more straightforward 
course to take was to ask themselves 
whether the thing desired was right, and 
if they believed it to be right to do it 
regardless of the wishes of any class. 
[Cheers.| It was an extraordinary thing 
to him that, in a matter which had 
reference to London alone, they should be 
threatened with an incursion of opposi- 
tion from the lowlands of Scotland. 
[Laughter.| He would make this sugges- 
tion to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kirkcudbright, that if the question 
arose in his own constituency, and there 
was a desire on the part of the people to 
keep such local institutions closed on the 
Sunday, he would help him in seeing 
that their wishes were respected. In 
the same manner and in the same spirit 
he asked the hon. Baronet to assist the 
people of London on that occasion in 
getting the museums and art galleries of 
the Metropolis opened. [Hear, hear! ”] 
Another objection brought forward was 
that after the experiment had been tried 
in a certain few places the institutions 
had been again closed. But there was 
no difficulty in that. There might have 
been a dozen reasons why those institu- 
tions were closed again. They might 
not have been very interesting or attrac- 
tive institutions. But the institutions in 
London in regard to which they were 
now speaking, were among the most 
interesting and attractive in the world. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] At the same time, 
he was quite ready to respect local 
feeling and wishes in this matter; the 
people of each locality should be their 
own judges as to whether their local 
institutions should be opened on the 
Sunday ; and he claimed the same privi- 
lege for the people of London. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Those were perhaps small 
objections. A more important one was 
the suggestion that if the Motion was 
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assented to they would be militating 
against the safeguards of the Sunday. 
If he believed the Motion would have 
that effect he would not second it. Of all 
the institutions which were invaluable 
to the social life of the people generally, 
Sunday was the greatest, and on no 
occasion would it become the House to 
take any step that would tend to weaken 
the observance of the day. [ “Hear, hear !”] 
He believed that the action proposed 
would really tend to a better, rather than 
a worse observance of the day. It should 
not be forgotten that there had been a 
great deal of progress in recent years in 
the direction of the spirit that prompted 
those who were moving in this matter— 
the brightening of the Sunday for the 
benefit of the people. There was a time 
when it was even deemed wrong to have 
instrumental music in churches and 
chapels ; but recently a great deal had 
been done in connection with places of 
worship to attract and interest the popu- 
lation on Sunday afternoons. He might 
instance the efforts of the Society known 
all over London as the “P.S.A.,” and 
he had heard that some churches in the 
City had resorted to magic-lantern enter- 
tainments for the same object. He hoped 
that hon. Members would not be influ- 
enced by the efforts of certain Sabba- 
tarian Societies, which sent round cir- 
culars on the subject. In one circular 
so distributed—he believed it was issued 
by the Lord’s Day Observance Society— 
attention was drawn to the effects of the 
opening of museums and similar institu- 
tions on the Continent on Sundays, and 
it was suggested that if a similar course 
was adopted in London an increase of 
murder, drunkenness, illegitimacy, and 
other evils would follow. [Zauyhter.] 
This was simply gross exaggeration, and 
nothing but harm was done by it. 
|“ Hear, hear !”] Hon. Members should 
judge the matter entirely on its merits. 
He believed the opening of the institu- 
tions in question would greatly strengthen 
respect for the observance of the Lord’s 
Day in the minds of the people; and, 
Mr. T. Lough. 
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after all, he thought that in this matter 
they might take some notice of the 
opinion of the civilised world. There 
was no other country in which, with 
such splendid institutions as the Metro- 
polis possessed, the people would be 
deprived from visiting them on Sundays. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] The alternative to 
keeping them closed was to condemn 
thousands of people to the open streets, 
to go to the public-house, or to attend 
some skating rink or other inferior 
entertainment open to them. He would 
appeal to the Government on the matter. 
They held the keys of the institutions 
in their pockets, and it was only for 
them to express a benevolent wish that 
they might be opened on Sundays and 
great good would result from their 
action. He appealed, in fact, to Mem- 
bers of all parties and nationalities in 
the House—Scotchmen, Welshmen, and 
Irishmen, as well as to Englishmen. In 
the constituencies of many hon. Mem- 
bers the local museums were thrown 
open to the public on Sundays with 
avowedly good results, and he would ask 
them to respect the wishes of the people of 
London, and to express by their votes 
that their opinion on the subject was 
in consonance with that so well ex- 
pressed by the Committee of Convoca- 
tion, namely :— 


“That the Committee was of opinion that the 
religion of Christ had nothing to fear froma 
reasonable and careful extension of Sunday 
opening.”’ ’ 


[ Cheers. | 


*Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) moved as an Amendment to sub- 
stitute the following for Mr. Massey- 
Mainwaring’s Motion :— 


“That, in the opinion of the House, it is 
desirable that the national museums and art 
galleries in London should be open from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. on at least three week-day evenings in 
each week, so far as the safety of the collections 
will permit ; but that the opening of museums 
and art galleries on Sunday is neither necessary 
nor expedient, and is contrary to the ascertained 
wishes of those classes chiefly interested.” 


He remarked that he intended to put 
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the Amendment to the test of a division 
in order to take the opinion of the 
newly-elected House of Commons on the 
subject. He gave the Mover and Seconder 
of the Motion full credit for sincerity in 
stating that they did not believe the 
effect of opening the museums and art 
galleries in London would militate 
against the proper observance of the 
Sunday ; but he entertained a very differ- 
ent opinion. He thought the Mover and 
Seconder had taken too narrow a view of 
the subject. They had taken rather a 
parochial kind of view of it, as if the 
adoption of the Motion would affect one 
place only; but he maintained that if 
the Motion was carried the action of the 
House would have a very far-reaching 
character. The sanction of the House of 
Commons to such a Resolution would 
have a marked significance. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] It would not merely unlock the 
doors of a few institutions in London, 
but it would give an impetus generally 
to a movement which he, for one, did not 
think was calculated to work the good 
that was claimed for it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
He was satisfied that, if the Motion was 
carried, the vote would hereafter be re- 
gretted, and that the very class of per- 
sons who were to be benefited by it 
would be the first to complain. They 
could not cross the Channel without see- 
ing the effects of the Continental Sunday. 
They would find that if they once moved 
in the direction proposed that night, if 
this question were solved in the way 
asked for by some hon. Members, the 
theatre, the Sunday concert and the 
racecourse would all be opened. The 
sanctity of the Sunday would be dese- 
crated instead of that high veneration 
being felt for it which was the case at 
present. It might be said that what 
was proposed that night was only a very 
small matter, a mere nothing. But he 


ventured to suggest that they were 
boring a hole in a dam and that, when 
the water once began to pour out, they 
would find it very difficult to stop it. 
Who was at the bottom of this matter ? 
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It was not his hon. Friend who moved 
the Resolution or the Seconder of the 
Resolution. It was the Sunday League, 
which did not respect or venerate the 
Sunday, and of which his hon. Friend 
said he was the champion. What those 
persons said who agreed with him on this 
side of the House was that the Sabbath was 
made for man and notmanfortheSabbath. 
Sunday was a day of rest and it was to 
be enjoyed as a rest for the working 
classes. He admitted that there were, 
as one hon. Gentleman had put it, squal 
ling children and homes that were not 
always happy, but that was not the 
position enjoyed by the bulk of the 
working men inthis country. He knew 
a great deal about the working classes, 
and he knew that there were as happy 
homes among them as among those, for 
instance, in his own social sphere. Lord 
Shaftesbury, than whom a betterfriend to 
the working classes never lived, said on 
one occasion :-— 


‘The Lord’s day is one of the greatest boons 
ever given by God to man. It is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to bear the wear and 
tear of six days’ work. In these times of 
progress and hurry it is only through the 
institution and observance of the Sabbath that 
the mass of the people can enter into the full 
enjoyment of that great and blessed gift of God 
to man—domestic happiness.” 


He maintained that the way he proposed 
to deal with this question by his Amend- 
ment would have as equally a good effect 
as the Resolution, and it would have 
this additional advantage, that it would 
not offend the susceptibilities of a single 
man either in the House or in the coun- 
try. The proposal of the Resolution 
was not a mere matter of local option. 
The State was to direct, and he ventured 
to submit that the State had great re- 
sponsibility in directing a question of 
this kind. He was quite satisfied that 
if the State directed badly it would not 
be supported either by the House or in 
the country. He was not going to argue 
this question from the religious point of 
view, though he felt very deeply on this 
subject and thought there was a much 
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greater principle involved in it than the 
hon. Gentleman who Seconded the Motion 
seemed to conceive possible. But he 
would ask was this a national necessity, 
a Government to compel men to work ? 
If instead of opening the museums and 
galleries, as at present from 10 to 4 
and then from 8 to 10 on _ three 
week day nights, they had them open 
from 10 to 10, they would bridge 
over a difficulty that now existed. He 
had been repeatedly told by the working 
classes and clerks in the middle walk of 
life, that when they came out of their 
workshops or offices at four, or five, or six 
o'clock, they would like to go into these 
museums. But they were closed at these 
particular hours according to the season 
of the year, and, as the majority of 
them lived in the suburbs they could not go 
home and then come back to visit them. 
lf they allowed these museums, at a 
very trifling additional cost, to remain 
open continually from 8 to 10, then 
they would be able to gratify their 
desires. His Amendment, if agreed to, 
would obviate such a difficulty as he had 
alluded to. People did not visit these 
places at night. The British Museum, 
for instance, showed a steady decline of 
attendances at night from 15,000 in 
February to 2,000 in December. When 
he contrasted that with South Kensing- 
ton and Bethnal Green he found that, 
where these institutions were opened 
from 6 o'clock to 10 at night on three 
week days in each week, the numbers in 
1894 were 129,172 in South Kensington, 
and at Bethnal Green 267,322. That 
proved that his Amendment would do a 
great deal of good. Take the question 
of the Sunday opening of libraries. 
Since 1891, when they had a Debate on 
this question in the House, the libraries 
at Bristol, Bury, Cardiff, Leeds, Notting- 
ham and Sunderland, mainly through 
the opposition of the working classes, 
had all been shut on Sundays. Of the 
208 towns possessing museums, picture 
galleries and libraries, 176 did not open 
their buildings at all ; 46 had consented 
Sir Mark Stewart. 
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to be opened, and of these 14 had been 
shut up since, and of the 32 remaining 
the great majority reported decreasing 
or merely nominal attendances. It had 
been said that they were outraging the 
feelings of the working classes because 
they did not give them this Sunday open. 
ing, but such astatement was absurd when 
they had these examples to guide them 
as to what was going on in the country, 
One would suppose that all the 357 
museums in England were open on 
Sundays, but as a matter of fact only 
24 or 25 were opened in the smaller 
towns. No, the working classes enjoyed 
thoroughly a day of rest, and though it 
might be very elevating and a very good 
thing to go to museums and picture 
galleries, they did not care to do it on 
Sundays. As to the reclamation of the 
drunkard argument, he did not think 
any one would stand up in his place and 
say that the loiterers they might see at 
the public-house door on Sunday after- 
noons were quite the people who would 
care to and enjoy the sights 
that an art gallery or museum offered. 
He contended that in the matter of crime 
the advantage was greatly on the side of 
those countries where Sunday was ob- 
served as a day of rest. Take the 


go 


oe 3 : = | 
statistics of Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 


murders and 
was greatly in excess of 
those in this country. He did not say 
this was entirely attributable to non- 
Sunday observance, but at all events 
it had not an elevating effect on the | 
morals of the people, and the system 
| was bad. The Manchester Art Gallery 
| was opened Sundays in 1884, | 
and at first there was an _ average 
attendance of about 10,100 per day; but 
in 1894 the number had fallen to 25 per 
day, and now it was closed altogether on 
the Sunday. It was, indeed, found that 
the class of men for whom the Sunday 
opening was designed never presented | 
themselves within its walls. In the case | 
of the Liverpool Art Gallery, the Sunday | 
attendance had fallen from 10,430 to [| 


the number of suicides, 
infanticides 


on 
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643, two-thirds of whom were boys who 
strolled through it on their way from 
the Sunday League Concert. In the 
case of the Birmingham Art Gallery, 
seven years ago there was an average 
Sunday attendance of 2,365, but last 
year the number had fallen to 1,029. 
He supposed that all Members of the 
House would believe the testimony of 
Christian Ministers, or, at all events, 
admit its reliability. The Sunday 
Society, not long ago, made an organised 
attempt to obtain a selected Sunday 
called ‘‘ Museum Sunday’’ for its pro- 
posal to open museums. And how many 
of the thousands of ministers and mis- 
sionaries in the country did it get to 
favour this proposal? The figures were 
instructive, namely—26 Anglican clergy- 
men, 1 Scotch Church clergyman, 31 
Unitarians, 1 Independent, 1 Theist, 
1 Positivist, and 4 Ethicals. Since 1855 
they had had no fewer than six different 
Motions of this character made in Parlia- 
ment, and six times were those Motions 
defeated by varying but always by large 
majorities from 125to 328. Hementioned 
this merely by way of indicating what the 
feelings of those were who were supposed 
to represent the constituencies of this 
country. Were the present Members 
not very much the same flesh and 
blood with those who held the same 


views and ideas that prevailed a 
few Sessions ago? He hoped they 


should have some expression of opinion 
from the Treasury Bench, and that 
Ministers would say what they meant, as 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith did. Mr. 
Smith did not for one instant conceal his 
views, and no doubt his doing so secured 
the large majority on his side of the ques- 
tion in the Session of 1891. The Liberal 
Ministers did not desire to open up this 
question. What was the answer of 
Lord Rosebery to the proposed deputa- 
tion on the subject last Session or the 
Session before? He said the question 
had been so lately settled by an over- 
whelming vote, that it was too soon to 
again reopen it. He hoped there- 
fore, that the Opposition Front Bench 
would vote with them in favour 
of the Amendment. It had been said 
that Trades Unions were almost unani- 
mously in favour of Sunday opening. 
But Trades Unions did not represent all 
the working classes, for, outside those 
organisations, and unbound by their 
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fetters, were many respectable working 


men. These men had the courage of their 
convictions, they voted as they liked, 
and they had the free and unfettered 
opinion of the English voter at all Par- 
liamentary Elections. At the Trades 
Union Congresses, six votes on this sub- 
ject had been taken between 1884 and 
1893. Five of the votes favoured Sun- 
day rest, one favoured Sunday opening. 
On that occasion only 69 voted. It was 
on a Saturday morning, the last day of 
the Congress, and Mr. Broadhurst, one of 
the great champions of the cause, was 
absent through illness, and the vote went 
against him it is true, but the next time 
there was a large majority in its favour. 
What did Mr. John Hodge, President 
of the Trades Union Congress of 1892 say 
in his address at Glasgow ?— 


“Within recent years a cry has been raised 
for the opening of Art and Picture Galleries 
and Museums on Sundays, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the working men. Shall we not in 
influencing or propagating such an object 
interfere injuriously with the leisure of those 
in charge of such institutions. [*‘ Hear, 
hear!’ and ‘No.’] Selfishness is at the root of 
the movement. Do not let us, for the grati- 
fication of individual tastes, encroach on the 
leisure of others. [‘Hear, hear!’] Rather 
press forward for the limitation of the working 
day [‘ Hear, hear!’], so that when the day’s 
toil is over we may go to such places for 
pleasure, recuperation, or gratification of artistic 
tase, knowing that we are injuring no one. 
[ Applause.] Remember that in France, where 
such institutions are open on Sunday, you 
look in vain for the workmen at any of these 
institutions. They are in their workshops, 
their factories, in their shop or warehouses, 
or in the fields following their usual occupations. 
Does anyone desire that this should be the 
result here? Do not, then, encourage it. It 
is due to the religious customs of our country 
that the avarice of the capitalist has been held 
in check, and Sunday Labour the exception 
and not the rule. Let us earnestly strive to 
retain our Day of Rest. ([Applause.] Look 
not with kindly eye on any attempt in the 
direction indicated. It is this break in the 
continuity of daily toil that gives to many 
breathing-time. Let it be filched from us on 
such pretexts, and as a nation we would 
deteriorate; individually we would become 
nerveless, our powers of thought enfeebled, our 
physical energy a thing of the past, our pres 
eminence amongst the nations only a name.” 


With those words, far more eloquent 
than his own, he would conclude. They 
were stronger and better than any- 
thing he could put before the House. 
He could read to the House letters 
from thousands of the 500,000 persons 











employed in the amusement industry, 
pleading for Sunday asa day of rest. He 
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the six days’ labour, and it had, as it 
were, to drive the fly-wheel of the human 


had in his pocket the strongest testimony | body by beating more than its propor- 


of the'great band of artistes who dreaded 


| 


tion of beats during the time it worked. 


the exacting terms which might be placed | But by the Sunday rest the fly wheel was 


on them in the rush for existence 
by Sunday work. These people, if 
present, ought to prevent this Motion 
heing carried. He was but the humble 
mouthpiece of these persons, but he 
called upon hon. Members who thought 


| 


with him once more to record their! 


vote against this proposal. 


Bootle) seconded the Amendment. He 


said he listened carefully to the speeches | 


of the Proposer and Seconder of the 


they carried conviction to the minds of 
others who heard them. <A certain 
amount of ridicule had been attempted 
to be thrown on the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society, a society composed, he be- 
lieved, largely of working men, who 
held strongly that the Sabbath should 


wished to impose Sunday labour on any 


enabled to calm down overpressure, and 
on Monday morning the fly-wheel of 
the human body was working at 
regulation speed, and all the functions 
of the body were in normal condition 
and able to take up the labour of 
the week. The Mover of the Motion 


said the young should be guided in the 
*CotonEL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, | 


way they should go on the Sunday, and 
the way he indicated in which the young 
should be guided was that they should 


_go to museums and picture galleries. He 
Motion, but they did not carry convic- | 
tion to his mind, and he did not think | 


himself did not for one moment say any- 
thing against museums and picture gal- 
leries. He was a great admirer of art, 
and he was proud of the collections which 
we owned in this country. But he 


thought the way of training the young 
/would not be altogether attained in 


the best manner possible by teaching 


| them to spend their Sundays in picture 
be kept inviolate, and that no concession | 
whatever should be made to those who| 


portion of the working classes of this | 


eountry. 
particular view. The Mover of the 
Motion spoke in the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, on Sunday, 5th January, 
and stated that he intended 


in the) 


House of Commons to champion the cause | 


of the National Sunday League. That 
League, he was informed, was a 
group of societies federated together for 


He rose in support of that 


galleries and museums. © Indeed, it 
appeared to him that the object of those 
who opposed this Motion was to prevent 
the Sunday being spent in what he 
called a Sinaitic manner, and to intro- 


| duce the Continental or Roman Catholic 


Sunday into England. It was stated 
that Sunday opening would involve the 
extra services of one-third increase of 
staff in the museums and picture galleries. 


| But why were these people to be made to 


the avowed purpose of abolishing the) 


Theological Sunday. He stood before 
the House to advocate the cause of the 
Theological Sunday, and he ventured to 
say that the Theological Sunday, 
as laid down in the Sinaitic Law, 
at which the proposer of the Motion 
had ventured to sneer, had made this 
nation great above all the other nations 
of the world. 
put before the House a physiological 
fact which perhaps might not be known 


labour at all on the day set apart for 
rest? Why were tramcar men, omni- 
bus men, and attendants at public- 


| houses to be robbed of their legitimate 


Sunday rest? The hon. Member who 


‘introduced the Motion had referred to 


the feeling of the working classes, but 


he must have alluded to those of London. 


Now he would venture to | 


to all of those whom he had the honour | 


of addressing. It was this, that during 


| day opening. 


the week’s work which men went through | 


who laboured with their brains and 
muscles, the work they had to do during 


the vital functions of the body ; notably, | support this Motion. 


for the feelings of about 12,000,000 
working class men in all parts of the 
country had been carefully tested by 
those who were best able to feel their 
pulse, and ascertain their views, and 
the result was 95 per cent. of the 
12,000,000 were decidedly against Sun- 
He represented one of the 
largest constituencies in England, in 


| which the bulk of the people were of the 
| working class, and he had not had a 
the six working days somewhat overtaxed | 


single request from a working man to 
There was a 


the action of the heart was overworked by | museum in his constituency, and he had 


Sir Mark Stewart. 
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not heard of a single working man who 
wished it to be opened on Sunday. Sun- 
day had been compared witha Bank 
Holiday, but the people of this country 
did not wish to make them parallel; 
they did not wish that our Sunday 
should approximate to that of the Con- 
tinent, because they knew that the public 
opening of resorts of pleasure, such as 
museums and picture galleries, would be 
followed by the opening of theatres 
and race-courses; and they would be 
followed by more general Sunday labour, 
and the day of rest would be gone. He, 
therefore, trusted the Amendment would 
he accepted, as indicating that the 
House and the country still wished to 

‘*Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy.”’ 

*Sir S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he wished to explain 
in a very few words, his position with 
regard to this Motion. He had always 
held the opinion that the Sunday open- 
ing of museums and picture galleries 
would confer a great benefit on the work- 
ing classes. But in the two first Parlia- 
ments of which he was a Member he re- 
mained neutral on the question. He 
had stated to his constituents that, seeing 
areligious question in which hehad noper- 
sonal concern was involved, he preferred 
to abstain from voting. In 1892, however, 
he made inquiries in Whitechapel, which 
he had represented since 1885, and found 
a general desire for this change, even 
among many opposed to him _ politically. 
He also felt that he was partially disfran- 
chising his constituency by abstention; 
therefore, he promised to vote for Sun- 
day opening. Another reason also in- 
fluenced him. In 1891 a similar Motion 
was introduced and debated in this 
House, when Whitechapel was specially 
mentioned. The late Sir Robert Fowler, 
then Member for the City of London, 
misinterpreted his absence from the De- 
hate ; he referred to Sabbath observ- 
ance in the Jewish community as an 
argument against Sunday opening of 
museums, whereas it should have been 
used in its favour. There was no objec- 
tion, even among the most observant in 
his community, to visiting museums and 
picture galleries on Saturday. In fact, 
that day was often preferentially chosen. 
He therefore advocated granting this 
great boon in the interests of the labour- 
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ing classes in his constituency to brighten 
somewhat their dull lives by an intel- 
lectual enjoyment for which Members 
had many opportunities. His constitu- 
ency, if not the very poorest, was among 
the three poorest in London. The bulk 
of its inhabitants could not afford to lose 
working time, and were too tired in the 
evening to visit our great national col- 
lections, however much they might desire 
to do so. Whitechapel was situated 
within a walking distance from the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, and 
Bethnal Green Museum. He believed 
that some of the stalwarts would even 
walk to South Kensington and _ back, if 
they were permitted to see the treasures 
in South Kensington Museum on Sun- 
day, their only available day. He felt 
sure that such a facility would be highly 
appreciated by the working classes in 
Whitechapel and neighbouring districts, 
and would tend to make them more con- 
tented with their lot. This was no mere 
assertion on his part; he spoke from 
actual experience extending over the last 
ten years. In 1886, the Rev. Canon 
Barnett, then Vicar of St. Jude’s, White- 
chapel, established a loan exhibition of 
pictures for 20 days at Easter, in con- 
nection with Toynbee Hall, also in his 
constituency. That exhibition had been 
continued annually ever since, and was 
open on Sundays. The number of visitors 
had greatly increased in latter years. 
During the last three Easters the attend- 
ance had ranged from 62,000 to 73,000 
for the 20 days; that would be an average 
of 69,000, or 3,450 a day. In the last 
three years the exhibition was open nine 
Sundays; the total of visitors was 36,000, 
or an average of 4,000 each Sunday. 
The comparison in favour of Sunday 
attendance would have been more strik- 
ing were it not for the fact that Jewish 
residents visited the exhibition by prefer- 
ence on Saturday—their Sabbath. This 
local exhibition was one of pictures 
lent for the occasion; and it was located 
in school rooms insufficiently lighted 
and somewhat difficult of access, Of 
course, it could not be compared with 
even one room in our splendid National 
Gallery ; yet, the result was so satisfac- 
tory that Canon Barnett had offered to 
raise £20,000 for a Town Hall in White- 
chapel, on condition that a temporary 
exhibition should be held once or twice 
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a year, of course open on Sundays. He 
should like to read a very short extract 
from a recent letter he had from Canon 
Barnett :— 


“People do not know higher pleasures, be- 
cause the places for higher pleasures are closed 
on their holidays. As long as the galleries are 
closed on Sundays, people will prefer the plea- 
sure of bed and public-house, and they will not 
demand things which are good for them The 
Archbishop of Canterbury opened the Exhibition 
in 1890.” 


Hon. Members would notice that some 
dignitaries of the Church of England 
did not oppose Sunday opening of 
museums, etc. The only difficulty, if any, 
lay in the employment of extra people 
in museums and galleries on Sundays. 
He said extra people, because policemen 
and other guardians were now very 
rightly employed on Sundays to protect 
our art treasures, although the public 
were excluded on that day. He believed 
very few extra men would be required 
in London on Sundays, and they could 
be chosen from those who had another 
day of rest. Supporters of the move- 
ment cited provincial towns where 
museums were opened on Sundays, but 
Government were not directly responsible 
for that fact; nevertheless Her Majesty’s 
Government were directly responsible 
for what was done in our Indian posses- 
sions, and he found that in Calcutta the 
Great Indian Museum was open free to 
the public on Sundays. Of course it 
might be said that those employed there 
were not Christians. But that course 
could be adopted in this country if 
necessary. British subjects, either Ma- 
hommedans or Jews, could be had as 
volunteer guardians on Sundays, or at 
the cost of a few shillings each. Jews 
were so employed at Birmingham, in the 
reference library, as special assistants on 
Sundays. He need not refer to the) 
Government employment of people| 
on Sundays at Post or Telegraph 
Offices, because he held that what 
would be required in the museums 
and such institutions if opened on Sun- 
days was not work at all. At the South 
Kensington Museum, visitors were not 
troubled to surrender their sticks or 
umbrellas, and no mischief had arisen. 
If that course were generally adopted, 
no one employed on Sundays need work 
at all. He did not call sitting down 
or walking in a picture room work. If 
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it were work it was the pleasantest kind of 
work known to him, and he would be glad 
to undertake it himself. There remained 
only the objection that working people 
did not desire this reform. He did not 
believe that ; and if it were even true that 
the labouring classes did not love art, 
then create the taste for it, or otherwise 
it would be monstrous to have collections 
worth millions simply for the gratification 
of those who could buy pictures them- 
selves. He yielded to no one in the 
desire that every person should enjoy a 
weekly day of rest, and he was glad to 
know that on the Continent that feeling 
was spreading; but certainly on the 
Continent they would never close their 
museums and picture galleries on Sun- 
day. He need only add that he was 
convinced that by giving reasonable 
access to our splendid national collections 
on Sundays, even if only when public 
houses were open, they would strengthen 
the observance of religious and secular 
laws, they would make the labouring 
classes more contented, and would pro- 
mote the intellectual improvement of 
the masses of the people. 

*CoLonEL WARDE (Kent, Medway) 
said, he hardly thought that this ques- 
tion had been treated by the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion from that high 
standpoint from which alone many 
persons thought such questions should 
be approached. He hardly thought that 
the question of expediency should be 
allowed to influence judgment in a 
matter which, in the belief of many 
people, threatened the very foundations 
of religious observances. He thought that 
in the abstract there was no harm in the 
opening of museums and picture galleries 
on Sundays ; but in practice many evils 
might result from such a course. The 
displacement of a very small stone might 
start an avalanche which in its course 
would sweep away the monuments of 
centuries. Once sanction the interference 
by law with the Church’s teachings of 
centuries, and where could they draw 
the line. Once sanction the interference 
by law with the Church’s teachings in 
regard to the most serious aspects of 
the Sabbath Day—once sanction by law 
the feeling that Sunday might be re- 
garded, as much as a holiday as a holy 
day—and they embarked on a course 
which would inevitably result in the 
loosening of the ties that in this country 
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bound Church and State so intimately 
together. If it were the fact that the 
working classes had not sufficient leisure 
to enable them to appreciate our art 
collections, make Saturday or Wednesday 
or some other day a compulsory half- 
holiday, but let the law leave the 
Sabbath alone. Already public bodies 
all over the country had the power 
of opening their local institutions on 
Sunday if public feeling in the locality 
was in favour of having them opened. 
Why, then, not leave the question 
to local opinion to decide? This 
was not a matter for collective action, 
but for each individual to decide 
for himself. Let every individual decide 
for himself according to his conscience 
as to how his day of rest was to be spent. 
This Motion would, if carried, be the 
first step towards introducing the Con- 
tinental Sunday into this country. He 
had seen in Rome, which for centuries 
had been considered the headquarters of 
Christianity, that business and pleasure 
were conducted almost the same way on 
Sunday as on the other six days of the 
week ; and the only result of such a 
course could be that many persons must 
forget there was such a thing as Sunday 
at all. 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said the hon. Member 
for Kirkcudbright, quoting a very dis- 
tinguished authority, said this question 
had lately been decided by an over- 
whelming vote. The question was so 
decided by the Parliament elected in 
1886. This Parliament, however, was 
elected in 1895, and it was extremely 
important they should know what it 
thought about this most important ques- 
tion. He was inclined to put aside at 
once all appeals that were made to 
popular feeling either on one side or the 
other. They were told by people very 
well qualified to judge that the immense 
mass of the working men of the country 
were opposed to the Motion, and they 
were told, on the other hand, by people 
equally well qualified to judge that the 
immense mass of working men were in 
favour of it. It had been said in the 
course of the Debate that every man 
should decide for himself how he should 
spend his Sunday. It was not desired 
to force any man to do what he thought 
wrong, but it was desired to enable 
every man to do what he thought right. 
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This was not a measure of local option ; 
it was a measure of personal option; it 
was a measure which would enable 
every man to go to these galleries if his 
conscience allowed him, if his taste 
directed him. That was the reason why 
he did not think they should trouble 
very much as to whether the majority 
of the working men were on the one side 
or the other. There was another reason 
why he would not be too particular about 
one class of the community, it was that 
this was a matter which did not concern 
one class at all. These museums and 
art galleries appealed ina great degree to 
the middle class, to the less wealthy of 


the upper and professional class, men - 


and women who could not go to these 
places upon any day except one in the 
week, and men and women who had the 
very greatest reason to go. When they 
considered how much of the very 
best of our modern literature was 
connected in the closest manner with 
art, and how impossible it was for any 
one to enjoy the works of Ruskin and 
Browning unless they had an opportunity 
of seeing these works of art—that alone 
was an argument in favour of allowing 
them to go on the only day on which 
they could go. He had been struck by 
the insistence with which hon. Members 
opposed to the Motion had argued that 
a comparatively small number of people 
attended art galleries. To Hampton 
Court 1,200 went on Sunday and on 
the week day 490 went; 1,650 people 
went to the Sheffield art galleries 
during the three hours on which it was 
open on Sunday, but on a week day, 
when it was open nine hours, 900 went. 
In Birmingham, 1,583 people went 
during three hours on Sunday, and in 
Newcastle, Lord Armstrong’s gallery of 
statues, a severe, even though a beau- 
tiful and imstructive form of art, 
was attended by 300 on Sun- 
day. The art gallery in Bradford 
was open for three hours on Sunday, 
and well attended. He admitted that 
these exhibitions did not appeal to the 
multitude, but they did appeal to the 
choice people of every class to whom 
attendance was a great education of the 
very highest order. No one denied that 
a large number of people went to the 
libraries which were open on Sunday. 
The people went there to read books. 
What was the difference between reading 
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a book and looking at a picture for the 
purposes of education? But to read a 
book when people were tired with the 
work of the week was a serious matter ; 
whereas to look at pictures and statues, 
especially pictures, was not only an edu- 
cation, but a rest. It must be remem- 
bered that some of the most highly- 
cultivated communities of old days and 
of medizval days read scarcely at all, but 


got all their cultivation through pictures. 


and through art, and that was a culti- 
vation which hon. Gentlemen practically 
denied to the mass of their fellow-country- 
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noticed on week-days that a great many 
people, and especially many children, went 
to the picture galleries and museums for the 
sake, apparently, of the bright surround- 
ings. Workingmen whocouldnot go there 
during the week would go on Sunday for 
that reason. They might not be great 
art critics, but in walking about the 
galleries they wouid acquire higher tastes. 
They were told, 

“Tf it were possible to take a vote of the 
working classes throughout the country, we 
believe that vote would show an overwhelming 
|majority against every Sunday-opening movoe- 
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; : a . | ment which involved Sunday labour,”’ 
men. [Cries of “No, no!”] He was| ; : 


willing to admit that hon. Gentlemen | and it was urged that, if once the flood- 
did not deny it by intention ; but when | gates were opened, there would be Sunday 
men were tired with a long day’s work travelling in every way. What did that 
they could not take..advantage of what|mean? Many people thought it wrong 
was offered to them by the Amendment | to travel out of the great cities on Sun- 
in a right spirit, and spend their evenings | days. Then were the dwellers in 





looking at pictures. He did not believe 
there was any more religious way of 
spending Sunday afternoon than in look- 
ing at good pictures in our art galleries. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] Two or three hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken, such as the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
and the hon. Member who seconded the 
Amendment, hold the strongest views 
about Sunday, and he deeply respected 
their opinions. But he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen who had a different sort of 
practice not to do that which was fit to 
be called by a not very flattering epithet, 
by denying to their less-favoured fellow- 
countrymen what they themselves en- 
joyed. One Sunday last vear he went toa 
famous gallery of Flemish and French 
pictures possessed by a very well-known 
gentleman on the Chelsea Embankment. 
That gentleman this year had sent all those 


pictures to a public gallery, and among 
them was a replica of Millet’s “ Angelus.” 
What better way of spending a Sunday 
afternoon could there be than looking at | 
that picture of Millet’s. [Cheers.] Lately 
at the National Gallery he was standing 
in front of Crivelli’s “ Annunciation ”— 
a picture which every one who knew the 
Gallery would admit to be one of the 
most beautiful there—when a poorly- | 48 


|those cities, who were excluded from 
‘the sight of country scenes, to be 
|deprived of the only _ brightness 
jand beauty which a great city could 
offer—that of the art galleries and 
museums? Where could art joined 
with science be better seen than in our 
| glorious Gallery at South Kensington ! 
And he was glad to hear from Sir 
William Flower that, by an addition of 
‘only £300 a year to the Estimates, it 
would be possible to throw that un- 
}equalled collection open to the people 
who had paid for it. [Cheers.] For the 
| people had paid for all these advantages; 
and who were Members of the House 
of Commons to deny them? Some hon. 
Gentlemen had galleries into which they 
could go on Sunday, and the wiser of 
them had the pictures in the rooms in 
| which they and their families habitually 
lived. Just as much as those pictures 
belonged to the hon. Members in whose 
houses they hung, the pictures in the 
public galleries belonged to the great 
| public who had paid for them with their 
| taxes ; and let the House give them the 
right to enjoy their own. [Cheers.] 
*Lorp WARKWORTH (Kensing- 
| ton, 8.), in a maiden speech, said that, 
as Kensington would be very closely 





dressed working lad came, dragging a | affected by the success of this Motion, he 


comrade to the picture, saying 


‘* Here, I will show you the best picture in 


the gallery.” 


What harm would it do that boy to look | 
He had | 


at such a picture on Sunday ? 


’ Six George Trevelyan. 


[felt he ought not to give a silent vote. 
| He protested against the idea which had 
|been hinted at, that in opposing this 
| Motion he and others were actuated by 
any motive of bigotry or religious in- 
| eee Similar motions had been 




















rejected over and over again by both 
Houses, sometimes with an overwhelm- 
ing majority and sometimes without a 
division ; and the names of gentlemen 
who had spoken against such motions on 
former occasions—Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. W. H. Smith, and 
Lord Cairns—ought to be enough to 
guarantee them against the insinuation 
of intolerance. [Cheers.] No doubt 
that among those who held his views on 
this matter might be found some whose 
opinions would be regarded as narrow- 
minded and puritanical; but then, 


among the supporters of the Motion, | 


there were many whose open and avowed 
object was the complete secularization 
of the Sabbath. [Cheers.| ‘The opposi- 


tion to this Motion was with no particular 


view as to the way in which Sunday | 


should be observed by individuals—with 
that the House was not concerned—but 
simply and solely because the logical 
outcome of the acceptance of these pro- 
posals would be a still further advance 
in the direction of secularization. [ Cheers. ] 
That consequence would be regarded as 
disastrous by the vast majority of this 


House ; and he was sure, in spite of all | 
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posal. To say that no official was to be 
compelled to work on the seventh day 
unless he liked it was not sufficient, and, 
in their opinion, the State was bound to 
say that no man in its employment 
should work on Sunday whether he liked 
it or not, except in cases of absolute 
necessity. The fact that that provision 
had been inserted showed, to his mind, 
confusion of ideas. For if it was the 
liberty of the individual to work or not 
work as he pleased that was at stake, 
there was no longer any justification for 
the interference by theState with Sunday 
traffic of any kind provided that it was 
voluntarily engaged in. To his mind there 
was a great difference between a holiday 
and a holy day. [*‘ Hear,hear!”] A great 
deal was said about the State setting 
an example in the matter of wages to 
their workmen. If hon. Members 
were right in that argument, it seemed 
to him the State should observe an equal 
duty by setting an example to employers 
in the matter of Sunday observance. 
(Hear, hear!”] The figures as to the 
attendance at these museums and other 
institutions showed that they were be- 
coming smaller on Sundays as compared 


that had been said to the contrary, | with week-days, and that a large propor- 


that it would be bitterly opposed by 
the religious feeling of the country. The 
opponents of the Motion were entitled 
to ask its supporters to show not only 
the advantage they expected the com- 
munity at large would derive from the 
adoption of the Motion, but they should 
also explain, and not content themselves 
with mere assertion, where they proposed 
to draw the line between the opening of 
museums and the opening of other places 
of amusement on Sunday. [* Hear, 
hear !”] There was only one ground, in his 
opinion, for the interference of the State 
in the matter of Sunday observance, and 
that was the Fourth Commandment. He 
believed it to be most mischievous to put 
forward the physical advantage to be 
gained by one day’s rest. No doubt it 
was an incidental advantage just as 
health was an advantage incidental to 
morality. But neither the health in the 
one case, nor the rest in the other 
supplied reason or justification for the 
action of the individual or the State. 
If it was true that the object of 
the State was that there should be a 
guarantee of one day’s rest out of seven, 
even that was not secured by the pro- 
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tion of those who did attend on Sundays 
were boys and girls. [“ No!” and 
“Hear!”|] It had been suggested 
during the Debate that boys and girls 
would be well employed in museums, 
but he did not know whether they 
constituted the most eligible class of 
the community to which reference had 
been made. He did not wish to weary 
the House with statistics, but he would 
point out, with reference to this question, 
that a paper had been recently circulated 
which contained what purported to be 
answers given to questions put by the 
hon. Member for Central Finsbury, the 
Mover of the Motion ; but the hon. 
Member, however, had not supplied the 
House with the number of adverse 
answers which he had received. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It was obvious, nevertheless, 
that there were only 13 answers on 
four large pages which gave any statis- 
tics of the average attendance on succes- 
sive Sundays. Out of those 13, only 
four were museums or public galleries. 
He was perfectly prepared to deal with 
the question of the libraries; and he 
knew that in at least 12 cases, and 
probably more, libraries which had been 








opened in the country had proved 
failures. Manchester had only succeeded 
in 20 years in raising the attendance 
to 7,773, of which 2,926 were boys 
and girls. At Wigan the increase 
was very gradual indeed, being only 
400 in a population of over 55,000. 
The report from Birmingham showed 
that the average attendance on Sunday 
had dwindled from 2,365 in 1888 to 
1,188 in 1894. On Museum Sunday in 
1885 it was stated that the attendance 
was 4,706, while in 1894 it had fallen to 
1,195. At Stockport the Sunday attend- 
ance was 276 in 1891, and was only 220 
in 1892. It did not appear to him that 
these figures showed that the opening of 
museums at the places to which they 
referred was a success. He had already 
mentioned the fact that a large portion 
of those who attended these places on 
Sunday were children, and that fact 
was of much importance, because the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir George 
Trevelyan) had remarked that children 
would be well employed on Sundays 
if they attended these museums. Jn 
his opinion, however, the places to 
which children should go on Sundays 
should be the Sunday schools, and not 
free libraries. [‘Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.| He thought that no tempta- 
tion should be held out to prevent chil- 
dren from attending Sunday schools. 
[“ Hear, hear ! ”] The additional labour 
entailed by opening these institutions on 
Sundays was not confined to that of the 
officials in charge. There were other 
consequences that would follow the open- 
ing of museums on Sundays that were to 
be deprecated. For instance, the popula- 
' tion in the neighbourbood of South 
Kensington Museum was of the well-to- 
do kind, and if that museum were to be 
opened on Sundays for the benefit of the 
working classes there must necessarily be 
a great increase in the traffic upon 


the railways and the tramways, 
which was amply _ sufficient § at 
present. They were asked to believe 


that all the disadvantages to which 
he had referred were to be counter- 
balanced by the moral elevation which 
would result to the people as a whole 
from the opening of these institutions on 
Sunday. But museums had been open 
on Sundays for years on the Continent, 
and did anyone pretend that the people 
of foreign countries were more. moral, 
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more religious, or more refined than our 
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people were? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I£ the 
educational value of an institution was to 
tobe made a test of its claim to exemption 
from the universal rule of Sunday closing 
we should be plunging into the region of 
speculation, where there was no appcal 
excepttoindividualopinion. Many people 
believed that the Stage was capable of 
imparting quite as much education on 
Sundays as the picture galleries, and if 
they were to open such institutions on 
Sunday in order to relieve the dulness 
of Sunday afternoons, they would soon 
be asked to open the theatres also, 
[“ Hear, hear!”| They had been told 
that this was a purely local and indi- 
vidual question, but,.in his opinion, it 
was a national question. They would 
be taking quite a new step if they opened 
a national institution on Sunday. If the 
State were to go any further in the direc- 
tion of abolishing the distinction between 
the Lord’s Day and other daysof the week 
it ought to do so upon some higher 
ground than that of affording additional 
comfort and amusement ‘to a fraction 
of the population at the cost of 
depriving others of the one holy day of 
the week which this country alone 
amongst Christian nations continued 
resolutely to observe. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. J. G. HOLBORN (Lanark, 
N.W.) said, that the opening of the 
Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh had cer- 
tainly not demoralised the population in 
any way. Speaking not the opinions of 
working men, but as a working man 
himself, who had worked at the bench 
not only until the last Election, but all 
through last Recess, he contended that 
they had a right to claim their share in 
those elevating influences which were 
contained in the national museums. As 
to the argument that the numbers who 
now attended Sunday-open museums 
were not sufficiently great to encourage 
an extension of them, was it not the 
duty of the House to give the people the 
opportunity of visiting and enjoying those 
places? And what was there in the con- 
tention that so many boys and girls 
frequented museums and art galleries on 
Sundays? Were they not better employed 
in looking at art treasures than in 
wandering about the streets? [Cheers.] 
When he was giving evidence before a 
House of Lords’ Committee on this sub- 
ject, a noble Lord asked him whether 
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he did not think the Sunday opening of 
public gardens would lead to a good deal 
of courting in those gardens, and his 
reply was—‘“ It is better that the court- 
ing should be done ina public garden 
than in a close house in the high street.” 
[Laughter.| He had pleasure in assuring 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 
that they should have at least one vote 
from Sabbatarian Scotland. (Cheers. | 
Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I wish, in 
the first place, to dissociate myself 
entirely from any Ministerial capacity 
in the words I am going to address 
to the House to-night. I am 
going to speak, like the noble Lord 
(Lord Warkworth) who has addressed 
the House a few minutes ago in 
a manner which has justly won the 
high appreciation of the House—{ cheers] 
—entirely as an unofficial Member, and to 
state the views which, though I cannot 
be sure they are those of my constituents, 
still, from all that reaches me, I believe 
are the views which animate them. It 
was said by the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow that 
this was not a question on which the 
House ought to listen peculiarly to the 
view of the working classes. I differ 
from him in that respect. [‘ Hear !”] 
I should be guided in my vote to a great 
extent by the wishes of those who would 
be able to avail themselves of those 
facilities if they were offeredtothem. I 
believe I express the views of ‘four-fifths 
of the House when I say when I say that 
our minds have been peculiarly exercised 
as to the side on which we ought to vote 
on this question. On the one hand, 
there is the strongest desire, shared by 
every class in the country, that the 
British Sunday should be maintained in 
itsessential conditions. [Cheers.] Some 
maintain that view as my noble friend 
(Lord Warkworth) has done, mainly 
from the religious standpoint ; others 
from the social point of view; but I 
believe we are all agreed that if we were 
to see in the Motion a tendency that 
the Sunday should be made a day of 
labour, or that the rest which that day 
affords to the community should be 
sacrificed to any considerations what- 
ever, there is scarcely an hon. Member 
who would not vote against any Motion 
which might have that effect. And so I 
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believe the working classes, the middle 
classes, and all classesin this country would 
be against any Motion which seemed to 
imperil the sanctity of the Sunday as 
regards the increase of labour. [Cheers. | 
The argument that we may, by a Motion 
such as this, encourage the idea that we 
are on the downward path, and moving 
in the direction of an exchange of the 
British Sunday for the Continental 
Sunday—that argument, if sound, would 
weigh greatly with this House, and 
justly so. On the other hand, we have 
to remember that this is no new pro- 
posal. Museums and libraries are open 
on Sundays in many parts of the 
country, ‘They are open in Birmingham, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, and so far 
we have had go sign that the opening of 
museums in those provincial towns has 
led to that which I should be one of the 
first to deplore—namely, any desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath.  [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Then in London we have Kew Gardens, 
which are open, and other places of 
public resort to which recourse is had 
by those tramways and railways which 
unfortunately do necessitate Sunday 
Jabour. I have had a number of appeals 
from working men in my own con- 
stituency that I should vote in favour of 
this Motion, and it would bedifficult forme 
to resist those appeals—[“hear, hear! ”] 
—knowing, as we do, what has been done 
already in the provinces, and the little 
harm that has there ensued from the 
opening of public institutions on Sunday. 
Has it led so far to the desecration of 
the Sabbath? Surely the Sabbath is 
desecrated as much by many of the 
amusements in whichall classes habitually 
indulge on Sunday. _ [“ Hear, hear!”} 
What will be the feelings of the work- 
ing man who calls upon me as his repre- 
sentative to vote for the opening of 
South Kensington Museum if I refuse to 
doso? Supposing I tell him that I think 
this Motion would lead us on the 
downward path and open the floodgates 
to Sunday labour; will he not reply: 
“Ts not Niagara open on Sunday?” 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] “Are there not many 
clubs, so-called clubs, organised so that 
those who have more opportunity than 
we have to enjoy themselves on week- 
days may also enjoy themselves on Sun- 
day?” To that I have no answer. If 
the Legislature is prepared to shut up 





hos places of public amusement and to 





take such measures as would stop every 
kind of amusement on Sunday, I could 
understand the position, but I find great 
difficulty in drawing a distinction be- 
tween those places which are now open 
and the places which we are called upon 
to open by this Motion. I agree, to a 
certain extent, with the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division. I 
believe that it is far better that men and 


women, and boys and girls—{“ hear, | 


hear !”|—should have recourse on Sun- 


day afternoon to places like South Ken- 
sington than that they should be driven 
to seek excitement and amusement 
elsewhere. If it were a question of 
choosing between the Sunday-school and 
the museum I grant that it would be a 


great advantage that they should have | 
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may embark on an experiment of this 
kind without running that risk which I 
would be the last man to wish to run, 
namely, that after six day days of labour 
the Sunday rest should be sacrificed. I 
hope the view I take is clear to the 
House. If working men appeal to me 
and ask that they, like other classes, 
should have the opportunity on one day in 
the week to visit our great public galleries 
and museums, and if, at the same time, 
I know that the influence of the Labour 
Leaders will be so great that it would 
not lead to that which we should all 
deplore, I cannot help saying that I shall 
join my voice without hesitation to those 


who are in favour of opening the 
|museums. [ Cheers. 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 


recourse to the former. But if that is| thought that the speech just delivered 


not the question, if they prefer the more | 


removed some fears and misgivings he 


frivolous occupation, then I say that the| entertained after the speech made by 


national institutions with their refining 
influences should be open to them. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] Attention has been 
called to the work of Canon Barnett in 
the East-end of London, and he has told 
me himself that the refining influence he 
has been able to exercise through the 
opening of museums has often had 
greater effect than any religious power 
which he could bring to bear upon indi- 
viduals. 
wish to secure to the Church, to all 
Churches, to all denominations, as much 
attendance at their services as can pos- 
sibly be secured on Sunday, I also wish 
that every kind of refining influence 
should be brought within the reach of 
the masses of this country —[“ Hear, 
hear?” |—if that can be done without 
increasing Sunday labour to the extent 
which many friends of mine fearfully 
anticipate. If I thought that this change 
would lead to the breaking down of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath I would sacrifice 
all the refining influences that you might 
secure through its operation, because I 
believe it would be a social calamity of 
the most serious kind to sacrifice Sunday 
rest. But I think the sober sense of 
Englishmen, the ingrained feeling of the 
great majority of the people that Sunday 
must be kept as a time of rest, the in- 
fluence which will be exercised by all! 
the leaders of labour to secure that 
Sunday shall not be interfered with 
in the way some hon. Members fear 
—these are guarantees with which we 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


For my own part, although I) 





the noble Lord the Member for South 
Kensington. He joined in congratu- 
lating the noble Lord on his maiden 
effort, and his only regret was that so 
good a speaker and so excellent a 
champion should be identified with ‘so 
bad a cause. [Laughter.| But, fortun- 
ately for London, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, had come to the rescue of South 
Kensington, and, with that magnanimity 
which characterised a First Lord of the 
Admiralty asking the nation for a large 
sum of money—{ laughter |—theright hon. 
Gentleman had dispelled the unfavour- 


-able impression created by the noble 


Lord’s speech, and the Sunday opening 
of museums would be carried with prac- 
tical unanimity. [“No, no}”] The 
great mass of the working classes who 
were in favour of opening the museums 
and picture galleries were not in favour, 
as a consequence, of holding that view 
of the secularisation of the Sabbath to 
the extent which the noble Lord indi- 
cated. Satisfactory statistics could not 
be obtained on this question until it 
had been put to the test, and until the 
test had been applied it was ridiculous 
to take a small town of 20,000, 30,000, 
or even 200,000 inhabitants, with a 
small museum, mostly consisting of the 
industrial products of the district, and 
which the men were sick and tired of 
making six daysa week—{ laughter ],—-and 
apply that test to the best and richest 
museums in the world, and deduce 
arguments therefrom. The noble Lord 
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did not seem to regard boys and girls 
from the point of view of a young Mem- 
ber of the House. To anyone who knew 
London the saddest sight was to pass 
through the streets in March, April, 
October, or November, and even in July 
and August, and to see the swarms of 
boys and girls with positively no place 
to go to. They would not go to 
Church because the service was dull, and 
the advice was not always acted up to 
by the parson himself. They would 
not go to Sunday school, and he ven- 
tured to say that the noble Lord him- 
self, when he was a boy, did not prac- 
tise as he now preached. [Laughter.] 
He wished to point out to the noble 
Lord that those who did not go to 
Sunday School unfortunately walked 
about the streets, hanging round about 
the corner posts and in and out the public 
house doors ; and if the noble Lord would 
go to the father of a family, say a member 
of the A Division of the police, who 
looked after the interests of hon. Mem- 
bers so well, and asked him his straight- 
forward opinion as a policeman first, as 
a citizen second, and as a father third, 
he would tell him that it would be a 
godsend to the police and to the boys 
and girls if there were more places where 
the boys and girls could go for recrea- 
tion. The noble Lord said that the 
opening of the museums on Sunday 
meant a larger use of the tramways, but 
surely the noble Lord knew that South 
Kensington was the centre of a radius 
of three miles from which 500,000 
visitors to the museum could be drawn, 
who would walk leisurely over the bridges 
to the museum ; and when they visited 
the Natural History Museum he sincerely 
hoped they would see the pliosaurus in a 
glass case and mark the evolution of the 
politician who opposed the opening of 
museums on Sunday, and avoid him in 
future as an awful example. [ Laughter. | 
The hon. and gallant Member who re- 
presented the Medway Division of Kent 
certainly scored a point against the 
Motion when he contended that this 
was a matter which ought to be left to the 
localities ; but this was mainly a London 
question and the Imperial Parliament kept 
the keys of the London Museums. The 
only bodies that could voice the opinion 
of London in this matter were the 
London County Council and the Vestries, 
and the London County Council had 
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decided with almost absolute unanimity 
in favour of Sunday opening, while many 
of the Vestries had taken a similar line. 
No one could go down to Toynbee Hall, 
where he had seen Canon Barnett’s 
exhibition, or to the Tower Gardens, 
even when the weather was not particu- 
larly good, without seeing swarms and 
crowds of people, even to an extraordinary 
and inconvenient extent. If that was 
so, what reason had the House to assume 
that, if the same regulations which 
affected the Tower Gardens were applied 
to picture galleries and museums, the 
same result would not be obtained. He 
believed it would, and nothing would con- 
vince him that people would not visit the 
museums and galleries if opened, until 
they had been opened for six or 12 
months and the fact proved by applica- 
tion. He thought the motion was too 
moderate. The hours it proposed were 
from two to six o'clock, and it seemed to 
him that it could not be framed more in 
the interest of the publican. On Sunday 
morning, the father of the family was 
generally engaged in domestic duties. 
The single man went for a walk in the 
parks; but there was a class not well 
dressed enough to come into the light of 
the streets, many of whom, he believed, 
would sneak from the slums and alleys 
of Seven Dials, just round the corner 
from the National Gallery, would find 
their way there if they go and visit it by 
gaslight, and if it was only for that class 
alone, he thought the museum ought to 
be kept open later than 6 o’clock in the 
evening. He did not see why they 
should not be open till 8 or 9 o’clock. 
But he wanted to urge another point. 
London was rapidly becoming in many 
respects a cosmopolitan city. There 
werein Londonatthismomentfrom 10,000 
to 15,000 visitors, who would welcome 
Sunday opening asa distinct boon. There 
were thousands of men, too, passing from 
and to the colonies who now looked on 
Sunday as a blank day; and beyond 
that how many thousands of young 
fellows from places round London would 
get on their bicycles and ride up to town 
and visit the many places of recreation, 
access to which was now denied to them. 
There were between 50,000 and 60,000 
men in London—policemen, pensioners, 
post office employés, and others—who, in 
consequence of evening and night duty, 
could only conveniently visit such 
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institutions on a Sunday. He believed 
Sunday was certainly also the most con- 
venient time for shopkeepers and shop 
assistants to visit them. As to the ques- 
tion of Sunday labour, he was free to 
confess that if he thought the Motion 
would lead to an increase of such labour 
he would oppose it. But Sunday labour 
and the demand for it were diminishing 
in all countries. One of the chief fea- 
tures of each of the International Con- 
gresses of workmen that had been held 
had been that the excellent institution 
observed in England of having the six 
days’ work and the seventh day for rest 
had been again and again brought before 
the workmen of Belgium, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and other countries 
with good results. He had recently had 
an opportunity of discussing the value of 
the six days’ work with three German 
Imperial Commissioners, who had come 
here to investigate the question of Sun- 
day labour, and the information he re- 
ceived was that on the Continent an 
unmistakable desire was being shown 
to follow England’s example in this 
matter. With regard to the argument 
of cost he did not think there was much 
in it. It would involve comparatively 
very little cost to carry out the object 
of the Motion ; for he was confident 
that, if the Chief Commissioner was 
appealed to, he would be able to 
make arrangements for the attendance of 
the few extra policemen who would 
be required at the museums and art 
galleries without calling for any addi- 
tional men or money in consequence. 
He supported the motion as one, perhaps, 
as closely connected with labour as any 
metropolitan representative, and as one, 
too, who had always opposed the Sabba- 
tarian party at his elections. He _ be- 
lieved there was a much stronger feeling 
in London in favour of this motion than 
hon. Members opposite seemed to suppose. 
Whether that was so or not, the House 
was the guardian of those museums and 
picture galleries; it alone could give 
access to them on Sundays, and there- 
fore the great body of ratepayers in the 
metropolis appealed to hon. Members to 
give them, for one day at least, a conve- 
nient opportunity of enjoying them. He 
was confident that, if the museums were 
opened as desired, they would prove a 
strong counter-attraction to the public- 
house, and would exercise a great moral 


Mr. John Burns. 
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and educational influence on thousands 
of men, women, and children who now 
had no reasonable way of spending the 
Sunday afternoon and evening. [Cheers.] 

Mr. J. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston), in supporting the Motion, said 
that he had much experience of Church 
work in London, and one result of it 
was, that he had been made a convert to 
the movement for opening museums and 
picture galleries on Sundays. [Cheers.] 
He had himself again and again given 
interesting and illustrated lectures on 
Sunday afternoons to the people, and 
believed that much good was done 
by work of that kind. They were 
living now in different times to those 
of years ago; the old narrow 
feeling of Sabbatarianist was dying 
out, and he certainly thought they 
might safely support such a mode- 
rate Measure as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Central Finsbury. 
The people’s capacities were being 
enlarged, and that being so, they ought, 
he thought, to enlarge their opportuni- 
ties. He had himself no fear at all 
about this thin edge of the wedge. He 
was perfectly certain the House would 
take care of itself if any further proposi- 
tion were made. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that as 
he had the honour of representing the 
trustees of the British Museum in this 
House, he ought perhaps to say a few 
words on this subject. The trustees 
of the British Museum were anxious to 
open the museum in accordance with the 
Resolution before the House. They 
quite admitted the importance of the 
evening opening, but they did not think 
that was any substitute for opening on 
Sundays. At the same time, if they 
thought that there was the slightest 
danger that, in doing so, they would be 
opening the doors to Sunday labour, they 
would resist any such proposal. But 
they believed that, so far from increasing 
Sunday labour, they would really be 
diminishing it by opening the museums 
on Sunday. The people who would come 
would be orderly, well-behaved people, 
and the extrastaff which would berequired 
would be extremely small. The people 
would really require less looking after in the 
museum than they would out of it, and 
for every additional policeman required in 
the museum perhaps two policemen would 
be set free somewhere else. Provincial 
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museums, and Birmingham in particular, 
had been referred to, and it was pointed 
out that the Sunday attendances had 
very much fallen off. But what was the 
explanation of that? Hon. Members 
were contrasting the numbers of those 
who went when the museums were first 
opened, when they were a novelty, with 
the numbers of those who went now. 
If they took the same standard of com- 
parison for week days, it would be found | 
that the numbers had fallen off even 
more since the opening of museums than 
on Sunday, and if they took hour for 
hour there was a much larger atten- 
dance on Sunday afternoons than there 
was on the week days. He thought six 
o'clock would be rather early to close, but 
that was a matter which would, he hoped, 
be left to the discretion of the trustees. 
They had heard something about Sunday 
Schools during the Debate, but he ven- 
tured to say that the British Museum 
was one of the best Sunday schools in 
the country. He would put it in this 
way. No one could thoroughly under- 
stand the Bible who had not travelled in 
the East. They could not all travel in the 
East, but they had in the British Museum 
monuments of Egypt, of Assyria, and of 
3abylonia—ancient records referred to 
in the Bible itself; and after they had 
seen these they would understand the 
Bible much better than they did before. 
He hoped the House would give its 


sanction to the Resolution. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 178; 
Noes. 93.—(Division List, No. 39.) 


{10 Marcu 1896} 





The result of the Division was received 
with loud cheers. 


On the Resolution being put from the | 
Chair, a Division was challenged. 


The House having been cleared, Mr. 
Speaker put the Resolution again, and 
declared that the “Ayes” have it—a 
decision which was received with cries 
of “ The ‘ Noes’ have it.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! No 
one challenged, and I declared the 
Motion carried. [Cheers.] 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Sports Bill. 658 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is desirable that the National 
Museums and Art Galleries in London 
should be open for a limited number of: 
hours on Sundays, after 2 p.m., upon 
condition that no officer shall be re- 
quired to attend on more than six days 
per week, and that anyone who may 
have conscientious objections shall be 
exempt from Sunday duty.—( Mr. Massey- 
Mainwaring.) 





COLONIAL MARRIAG § BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MILITIA BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


FRESH-WATER FISHERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [3rd March] further adjourned till 
Thursday, 19th March. 


TOWN HOLDINGS BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
24th March. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next, 


ABBATOIRS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next, 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 19th March. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till Tuesday, 
24th March. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday, 
3rd June. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES). 
Committee thereupon deferred _ till 
Thursday, 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY [9rx MARCH]. 
Resolution reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


‘That 93,750 men and boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coastguard Services for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897, including 
16,005 Royal Marines.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


NAVAL WORKS [CONSOLIDATED 
FUND]. 


Report thereupon deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 


Committee thereupon deferred til] 
Thursday. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





NATIONAL MUSEUMS (OPENING ON 
SUNDAYS). 
On the Motion for the adjournment 
of the House, 


*Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
addressing the Speaker, said: I wish, 
Sir, to ask you a question as to your 
ruling—to which I submit with all 
respect—in regard to the Division which 
has just taken place 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is too late for that. If he 
had any question of Order he should 
have raised it at once. [‘ Hear, hear !” 
I explained why I ruled as I did at the 
time. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


*Mr. BYRON REED (who was re- 
ceived with cries of [“Order!” and 
“Name!”]: I am speaking now strictly 
to the Motion for Adjournment ; and I 
wish to ask hon. Gentlemen within my 
own hearing whether they understood 
that there was no negative response 





when the Resolution was put. [Cries 
of “ Order! ”] 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 


‘man is entirely out of order in appealing 
'to the House as to whether what I 


[ Cheers. ] 


said was correct or not. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 11th March 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LIVERPOOL NEW CATTLE MARKET 
AND RAILWAYS BILL. 
On the order for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick), 
who had a Notice on the Paper that the 
Bill be read a third time upon this day 
six months, rose, and said, ‘‘I move.’’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
proposes to oppose, as I understand, the 
Third Reading. 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Mem- 
ber moves now he will be precluded from 
speaking when it comes on again. If 
the hon. Member objects that is enough. 

Mr. FIELD : I object. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Then 


over. 


it stands 


Further consideration adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 


rose to move: 





“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Londonderry Improvement Bill to in- 
quire into the present mode of election of 
aldermen and councillors of the city, and 
whether it is expedient to modify or alter the 
law as to such mode of election, and, if they 
think fit, to make provision in the Bill for the 
same.” 


He said he was encouraged, by the very 
remarkable result of the Division yester- 
day on a similar Bill, to bring before the 
attention of the House what he believed 
to be the only practical remedy for the 
injustice under which the Catholics of 
Derry and Belfast suffered. True, it 
might be said that the House, having 
rejected the Instruction moved in re- 
ference to the Belfast Bill, would not’ be 
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likely to come to a different conclusion 
in connection with the Derry Bill; but 
'he thought there were some differences 
‘in the cases, which might possibly, 
‘having regard to the very remarkable 
| Division yesterday, and the remarkable 
'speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), 
_—which might induce the House to take 
a different view of the Motion he would 
‘now submit. The Instruction to the 
'Committee on the Belfast Bill was 
brought forward by the Nationalist 
Members and approved by the Members 
for Belfast, and he could quite under- 
stand that hon. Members opposite would 
pay more attention to the uranimous 
opinion of the Belfast Members upon a 
Belfast question, and no doubt many 
Members took the view that, even 
though it appeared that the Catholic 
population of Belfast were under an in- 
| justice in the matter of civic representa- 
tion, yet it would be a very strong thing 
to go against the unanimous opinion of 
| the four Members for the City of Belfast 
|upon a merely local matter. In the 
|present case the circumstances were 
| directly opposite. Derry was a smaller 
constituency, and returned one Member 
only to Parliament, and he, as the Mem- 
| ber for Derry, brought forward this In- 
istruction. Therefore, in supporting 
| this Instruction, as he trusted hon. 
| Members opposite would, they would not 
‘be going against the opinion of Derry 
expressed in a Constitutional way by its 
Parliamentary representative. In the 
second place, the circumstances of Derry 
were more remarkable. In Derry the 
Catholics were not in a minority; they 
were a majority of the population. On 
the previous day, in thoving the Instruc- 
tion on the Belfast Bill, he pledged him- 
self that, when occasion should arise, and 
in cases where Catholics and Nationalists 
were in a majority, he would take pre- 
cisely the same course as that he recom- 
mended in the Belfast case, where 
Catholics were in a minority. Equally 
for the north and the south he demanded 
the cumulative vote in municipal elec- 
tions, and he took this, the first possible 
opportunity, to redeem the pledge he 
had given. The Catholics of Derry were 
a majority of the population, neverthe- 
less, he desired by the Instruction to 
give the Committee the power to 
consider it best in Derry to apply a 
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principle which would insure fairness in 
the representation of all sections of the 
people. So hon. Members would see 
that, in supporting the Instruction they 
would not be going against the interests 
of their own friends or against any prin- 
ciple to which they were pledged. The 
circumstances of Derry furnished an 
argument to show that the ward system 
was not in many cases, where the popula- 
tion was strongly divided in opinion, of 
much use as providing adequate repre- 
sentation of the views of the people. 
The Catholic majority in Derry was 
3,500, or, on the population, 10 per 
cent. over the Protestants. The Catholic 
vote on the Parliamentary Franchise 
was, he believed, at the moment in a 
minority, but this was a state of things 
not likely to last, and in all probability 
the Parliamentary Franchise would soon 
show the same result as the Census— 
that the Catholics had a majority over 
the Protestants. At present the city 
was divided into three wards. In one 
ward opinion was certainly Catholic, in 
another it was Protestant, and in the 
third ward there was a conflict of 
opinion, and it was argued by Protes- 
tants, with considerable force, that in 
all probability the Catholics had a 
majority there. On this point he thought 
the Protestants had a case, and upon the 
three wards Catholics would have rather 
more than their fair proportion of repre- 
sentation, and that was a point he urged 
last year in Debate on the Municipal 
Franchise Bill. But the Catholics did 
not want to have, and did not claim 
to have more than their fair pro- 
portion, and would be perfectly content 
to have the cumulative system, to secure 
for them fair representation. Assembled 
in public meeting they had passed a reso- 
lution to that effect. He was not now 
stating merely his own views, for the 
people had pledged themselves to the 
principle he advocated. On the other 
hand, take the effect of the proposals 
in the Bill. The Bill proposed division 
into five wards. In the previous 
day’s Debate there was a little con- 
flict of opinion as to how much, under 
that system, Catholic representation 
would secure. Since then he had looked 
into the subject more carefully, and 
the facts were these. One ward would 
be certainly Catholic by a large majority ; 
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a considerable Protestant majority, and 
the fifth ward would be doubtful. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the revision, as 
published in a Conservative paper, the 
Protestants would have a majority, and 
according to the figures of the last. re- 
vision, when the Catholics won a con- 
siderable municipal victory, and the cir- 
cumstances excited considerable attention 
in Ireland, the Catholics would have a 
majority ; but they could not be in any 
way certain. Under this system of ward 
divisions, they might actually have the 
extraordinary result that, with a broad 
and generous Parliamentary franchise, 
the majority of the population would 
only return one-fifth of the Corporation. 
This was enough to show that the ward 
system was not in itself very satisfac- 
tory. He did not wish to unduly pro- 
long the discussion on the matter; but 
he would call attention to the terms of 
the Instruction, because he thought that 
yesterday there was some little confu- 
sion as to whether the House would or 
would not be pledged to the principle of 
the cumulative vote. The words upon 
the Paper were similar to those of the 
Instruction in reference to the Belfast 
Bill in the form in which it was moved, 
and not as it stood on the Notice Paper. 
The proposal he thought was a reason- 
able proposal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Court- 
ney), in the remarkable speech delivered 
on the previous day, said the House was 
too chary about trying experiments. He 
could not conceive a better field—limited 
though it was—for this experiment than 
the city of Derry. There was no place 
in the world where politics were more 
keen than Derry, and, indeed, that had 
been the state of things in Derry for 
three centuries. There was no place 
where opinion was more clear cut and 
definite, and where the whole population 
were more given to political thought. 
The experiment could not be introduced 
under more favourable circumstances 
than in Derry, and he, as a Nationalist, 
would be glad if it was first tried at the 
instance of a Catholic majority —a 
Catholic majority hitherto debarred from 
all representation, but who, when they 
saw the possibility of getting their full 
representation, and even of getting a 
fuller representation than they were en- 
titled to, said they did not want any 
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Under the circumstances the Motion 
ought to commend itself to many hon. 
Members on either side of the House. 
He begged to move the Instruction 
standing in his name. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
said, that in rising to second the Motion 
he did not profess to have a very inti- 
mate knowledge of the exact condition 
of things in the Derry Council, but he 
certainly thought that a strong case 
had been made out for the Instruction. 
Yesterday the House rejected a similar 
Instruction, moved for the protection 
of the Catholic minority in Belfast. 
Here the House were asked to deal with 
a case in which the Protestants were in 
a minority, and it would be difficult for 
hon. Members who yesterday voted under 
strong feeling on the subject, to go into 
the Lobby against the present Instruc- 
tion. In speeches made during the De- 
bate on the subject in reference to Bel- 
fast, there had been a great deal of what 
he might call Pharasaical cant about 
toleration and intolerance, and the danger 
of allowing Catholics an undue share in 
civic representation, but the Instruction 
offered a simple way of meeting al] diffi- 
culties. There were towns in the south 
and west of Ireland where there was the 
strongest evidence of toleration shown 
towards Protestant opinion, though the 
Catholic populations were in an over- 
whelming majority. In the case of the 
Boyle township, quite recently, in a 
municipal election which took place, four 
Protestant Town Councillors were re- 
turned at the head of the poll, although 
the overwhelming mass of the electors on 
the occasion were Roman Catholics. In 
the case of the borough of Sligo, it was 
a well-known fact that the Protestants 
had more than their due share of repre- 
sentation. He might say the same of 
Galway and of Athlone, the Chairman 
of the Town Council of the latter place, 
Mr. Baily, being a Protestant. The 
same toleration was also shown by the 
town of Cavan. For these reasons he 
appealed to hon. Members opposite to 
abandon their pugnacious attitude to any 
tolerance to the Catholics. It was 
rather strange, in these days of the 
Nineteenth Century, that the old Orange 
flag should be constantly flaunted in 
their faces as a proof of the desire of 
even a strong Unionist Government to 
do justice between the different classes 
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in Ireland. He listened the previous 
day with the greatest possible attention 
and pleasure to the eloquent and able 
appeal of the right hon. Member for’ 
Bodmin on this question. He thought 
if the views the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed had been accepted in the good 
faith in which they were tendered to the 
Chief Secretary, it would have done 
much to smooth the path of the latter’s 
administration in Treland, and for his 
part he could not but regret that the 
right hon. Member for Leeds saw his 
way to reject the compromise put for- 
ward \by the hon. Member for Bodmin, 
that rejection being made in language 
uncalled for and unnecessary, and which 
left a disagreeable] impression on the 
minds of the Irish Members. He had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
found it difficult to reconcile friends and 
supporters on his own side of the House 
to his views of toleration to the Catholic 
citizens of Ireland, but it would reflect 
the greatest credit upon him if he saw 
his way, as did the late “Liberal Chief 
Secretary, to stand on his own ground 
in this case, and even at the risk of 
offending some of his friends, to do 
justice to the Catholics of Derry and 
Belfast. It was a monstrous and in- 
tolerable state of things that in these 
days of enlightenment and civilisation, 
in one case a large population comprising 
one-fifth of the whole, and in the other 
case a clear majority, should have no 
share in the municipal representation 
or in the emoluments attached to their 
civic offices. He hoped that the 
Unionist Government, which came into 
office with professions of tolerance, 
would treat this matter in a broad and 
liberal spirit, and accept the Instruc- 
tion of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Derry city. 

*Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
8.) said, he did not wish to repeat what 
he said ‘yesterday, but he hoped they 
would be able to come to some harmoni- 
ous conclusion in regard to this matter. 
He was not locally interested in this 
Bill ; he had simply taken charge of it. 
But after various consultations, he had 
obtained from the promoters of the Bill 
terms which he hoped the hon. Member 
for Derry would be able to accept, and 
he hoped they would go before the Com- 
mittee upstairs without any Party spirit. 
He would not say one word to ruffle the 
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hon. Member’s feelings. The hon. 
Member said his great wish was that the 
Catholics of Derry should be represented 
on the Corporation of Derry. The Chief 
Secretary yesterday quoted the figures in 
regard to the population of Derry, and 
the majority on both sides. He (Sir T. 
Lea) admitted that the Roman Catholics 
had a majority of the inhabitants of 
Derry; but according to the figures in 
the petition, presented by the hon. 
Member’s own party, there existed at the 
present moment in the city of Derry a 
Protestant Parliamentary electorate of 
2,126, and a Catholic electorate of 2,121. 
The figures were very even, but even on 
the Catholics’ own showing, the Protes- 
tants had a slight advantage. Then, 
according to the rating of the city, which 
was also an important matter in the 
spending of the money, the Protestants 
paid seven-tenths of the rates, and the 
Catholics three-tenths of the whole. 

Mr. KNOX asked if provision was 
made in the calculation for cases in which 
the landlord paid the rates ? 

*Sir T. LEA: I do not think it is 
shown. ; 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The Protestant pays out of the Catholic’ s 
pocket. 

*Sir T. LEA said he was speaking 
only from what appeared in the rate 
book. Everybody knew that the large 
buildings in Derry were owned by Pro- 
testant manufacturers to a very large 
extent; therefore he thought it would be 
found correct that seven-tenths of the 
rates were paid by Protestants, But 
he did not want to press this point, and 
he only mentioned it to show that the 
Catholic majority was not so large as the 
hon. Member sought to make out. This 
Bill was very important for the sanitary 
well-being of the city of Derry and for 
the finances of the city. They wanted 
to save a large amount of money by 
spreading the loans over a greater num- 
ber of years than they were able to do at 
the present, and also by obtaining the 
money at a lower rate of interest. He 
was asked yesterday if he was prepared 
to make any statement with regard to 
the Parliamentary franchise. He said 
he was of opinion the franchise should 
be a Parliamentary franchise, and not a 
£4 franchise. He also admitted that 
he was not authorised to make that 
statement, because the Committee of the 
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Corporation of Derry thought it ought to 
be settled by the Committee upstairs; 
but in deference to the opinion expressed 
by the Chief Secretary and himself, the 
Corproation agreed that the Committee 
upstairs should, in the Bill, make ita 
Parliamentary franchise. He considered 
that this was an important point, and 
would meet the wishes of hon. Members 
opposite. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is that the 
Parliamentary franchise plus women ? 
*Sir T. LEA said, he had no authority 
to include women, and he understood 
from the hon. Member for Derry that 
neither he nor the Unionists cared very 
much about that question ; therefore it 
would not be pressed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry had said the wards were 
so framed that they would return 
Unionist majorities. It had also been 
stated that there was only one ward 
which was certain to return Catholics, 
Now he had gone through the figures in 
this petition, and there were undoubtedly 
two wards out of the five which would 
return Catholics, and therefore the whole 
increase of these 16 members to be added 
to the Corporation would be given to the 
Catholics. The Catholics had majorities 
according to their own figures, and they 
knew very well that they would poll 
closer than the Protestants. In order 
to meet the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and in order to make the 
proceedings before the Committee as 
harmonious as possible, he was willing 
to make one further concession. The 
Committee of the Corporation was 
willing to say that while the wards re- 
mained the same—namely, five, and 
while they thought the polling districts 
the best basis for these wards, they were 
willing that the Committee upstairs 
should have the power to deal with the 
question of wards and the demarcations. 
He believed the Committee had the 
power to consider the matter already, 
but they would now do so with the con- 
sent of the promoters of the Bill, which 
was a great point. He trusted that the 
hon. Members opposite would see their 
way to meet him in these matters, and 
he hoped they would not press the 
Instruction. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that with 
regard to the Instruction, his hon. 
Friend had moved it simply because 
when they proposed it in the case of 
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Belfast the previous day, they were 
taunted that, though moving it in the 
case of Belfast, wherever Catholics were 
in a majority, they did not move a 
similar Instruction. That was the rea- 
son of their moving it that day. He 
was, however, glad to see the spirit 
which had been shown by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Thomas Lea). There was 
a point to which he did like to refer. 
He had himself always supported the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women, and 
in the case of Derry he thought, if such 
an extension were granted, it would re- 
sult in favour of the Protestants, be- 
cause naturally being better off than 
the Catholics, they would have more 
persons on the register. The franchise 
had been already granted to women in 
Belfast, although he did not know whe- 
ther they went to the poll or not. He 

was quite sure there were advocates of 
women suffrage in the House who might 
perhaps endeavour to express their views 
in a stronger manner than he had done. 
With regard to the other matter, the hon. 
Baronet was quite correct in saying that 
the Committee to which this Bill would 
be referred would have ample power to 
deal with the entire question. It was 
something, however, to know from the 
hon. Baronet himself, that he concurred 


in the Parliamentary franchise. His | 


hon. Friend the Member for North 
Monaghan (Mr. Macaleese), in the In- 
struction which he had placed on the 
Paper, had taken the point that there 
was no precedent in England for the 
lodger, as such, enjoying the Municipal 
franchise. They had the Parliamen- 
tary, but not the Municipal suffrage. 
Speaking for himself, although the case 
of the Derry lodgers was an extraordi- 
nary one, he did not object to a wider 
suffrage. The case of a student who 
was a resident for nine months at Bel- 
fast, attending the Queen’ s College there, 
and who swore he was paying his father | 


£20 a year for rent, had left rather an | 


unpleasant taste in the mouths of the| 
people of Derry [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] ; 
and there were a number of’ other cases, 
of which the Attorney General for Ire- | 
land would recollect some, which made 
Derry a rather specialised community, 
as anyone would see who examined the 
rating of lodgers in Derry. He did not 
think that it would be fair to Debate 
the question in that House at that time, 
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but at the same time the hon. Baronet 
seemed to think he was making them a 
present of something handsome when he 
said he would give the Catholics two out 
of the five wards, the Catholics being in 
a majority in those wards. The hon. 
Baronet seemed to think that it was the 
Protestants who paid the most of the 
rates, and that they had the best houses 
and shops. He (Mr. Healy) wondered 
whether the shareholders of limited 
liability companies were all Protestants. 
Had the hon. Baronet made a classifica- 
tion of the shareholders? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It was not because the Pro- 
testants paid most of the rates that the 
rates came out of their pockets. 
{‘* Hear, hear !’’] The contention was 
an absurd one. It had always been 
recognised that the man paid the rates 
who lived in the house, though the land- 
lord might nominally pay them. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] They did not bind 
themselves to accept the five wards as 
sufficient representation for the Derry 
Catholics, and they thought the sugges- 
tion that the! five should follow the 
polling districts most unsafe, seeing 
that the Corporation had full power to 
shift these polling districts any moment 
they pleased. The polling districts were 
shifting areas which could at any mo- 
ment be changed, and it was proposed to 
stereotype these new wards and that they 
should accept them. He (Mr. Healy), 
however, understood this matter would 
be fully threshed out before the Com- 
mittee, but he should like to trace the 
position in which the question came be- 
fore the Committee. The Corporation 
representing the so-called Protestants 
would come before that Committee 
equipped out of the money of the rates, 
to instruct English counsel, and with 





the machinery of civic Government at 
their backs ; whereas the Catholics would 
come at their own expense, instruct 
counsel to plead their cause, and bring 
their witnesses a distance of 500 miles. 
That was their idea of fair play and 
equality. But they had got some length 
towards a settlement of this question, 
_and he hoped that when they arrived at 
the last stage of the Bill, and when the 
Belfast Bill came back, the analogy 
would be sufficient to enable the Chief 
Secretary to accept, in regard to the Pro- 
visional Order Bill for Armagh, of which 
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the Attorney General had given notice, a 
provision also assimilating the Municipal 
to the Parliamentary Franchise. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
said, that 27 years ago, when he first had 
the honour of representing Belfast, he 
advocated the assimilation of the Munici- 
pal and Parliamentary Franchise, and he 
was glad that the principle had now been 
accepted by the hon. Baronet who had 
charge of the Bill. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for North Louth, that it 
was extremely desirable that women 
should be included in the Franchise. 
The women of Belfast some years ago 
obtained the Municipal Franchise, and 
he did not see why the women of Derry 
should be placed in an inferior position. 
He hoped the House would agree to 
make the Municipal Franchise the 
same as the Parliamentary Franchise, and 
that by means of the former, the women 
of Derry would take the same interest in 
social and sanitary reforms that the 
women of Belfast had done. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX said, that as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Derry (Sir T. Lea) had made an appeal 
to him, perhaps, by leave of the House, 
he might say a few words as to the 
various points he brought forward as to 
the Franchise. He thought that on the 
whole this had better take the form of 
the Parliamentary Franchise. With 
regard to the revision of the voters’ lists 
he presumed that, if there was any doubt, 
no opposition would be raised to an In- 
struction being given which would give 
the Committee power to assimilate the 
Parliamentary Franchise, as to revision, 
including an appeal from the revising 
Barristers. The present Municipal 
Appeal was expensive, and it was desir- 
able that the same law should prevail as 
to both lists. There might be some 
doubt felt by the Committee afterwards. 
He did not express an opinion whether 
it would be within their authority to 
provide for it. With regard to the 
Lodger Franchise he urged that the Eng- 
lish precedent should be followed. It 
would be a pity if they took away the 
rating qualification and put in another 
of a partial kind in the case of’ lodgers. 
As to giving the Franchise to women, he 
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had no strong view one way or the other. 
The difficulties felt by the Derry Cor- 
poration and himself were chiefly diffi- 
culties of detail in framing the provision 
in the Bill. He did not think there 
would be any fight on that question. 
As to the wards, he was sure there would 
be a difficulty, that probably the division 
into five wards would not be accepted by 
the Committee. To meet the hon, 
Baronet the Member for South Derry, 
he would place before him a scheme 
which would give three wards to each 
side. In that way they might come to 
an arrangement by which a prolonged 
fight would be avoided. It would be 
impossible to avoid a fight if the five 
wards were adhered to. With reference 
to the cumulative vote, as a matter of 
principle, he would ask the House to 
divide on the Instructions, as after the 
position he took up yesterday, he was 
almost bound to do so. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) said, that all that 
was wanted was to enable the Committee 
to do that which they would be unable 
to do without an Instruction. They 
wanted some authority to deal with the 
Parliamentary franchise, and if the hon. 
Member for Louth, and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Derry wouldassent 
to the Second Instruction, that would 
give the Committee every authority to 
deal with all the matters that had been 
before the House. 

Mr. KNOX said, that under the cir- 
cumstances he would withdraw his 
Motion. He hoped the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
would meet the views of the hon. 
Baronet opposite. 


Instruction, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire into the extension of the Municipal 
franchise to all Parliamentary Voters, except 
lodgers, and to such women as would, but for 
their sex, have been Parliamentary Voters 
(other than lodgers), and to provide that the 
Burgess Lists shall be revised and made up by 
the same persons, and at the same time as the 
Parliamentary Register, and if they think fit, 
to make provisions in the Bill for the same ” -- 
(Mr. Macaleese,) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BENEFICES BILL. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) rose to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He said that, although 
the Bill in its entirety was new to the 
House, it had previously been submitted 
to the House in parts. Part I. was laid 
before the last Parliament some years 
ago, and the latter part last year. All 
parts of the Bill had been approved by 
a Second Reading, had passed through 
Grand Committee, and had reached 
Report stage. The promoters of the 
Bill contemplated patronage as a trust ; 
that it was one had been laid down by a 
Royal Commission ; but it was a trust 
that was associated with certain freehold 
rights. There were the rights of the 
patron and the rights of the incumbent ; 
they were freehold rights, but they 
were associated with a spiritual trust. 
The promoters did not ignore the rights 
of the patron or of the incumbent, but 
they were anxious to vindicate the 
spiritual trust involved. It was a trust 
for the Church as a whole, but espe- 
cially for the parishioners. Hitherto 
the rights of the patron and of the in- 
cumbent had been heard of, but it had 
not been recognised that the parishioners 
were concerned in the spiritual provision 
which the piety of ancestors had left for 
them. It was to vindicate the spiritual 
rights of the parishioners that the Bill 
was introduced. In the great majority 
of cases the spiritual trust was recog- 
nised and admirably performed, but in a 
small minority of instances the state of 
things was highly unsatisfactory. The 
following description of it was given by 
an eminent ecclesiastical lawyer, Mr. 
Chancellor Dibdin. He had copied the 
following advertisement from a news- 
paper as one of the ordinary type :— 


“ Advowson.—Net income about £440, besides 
an excellent family residence, with good grounds. 
Charming locality. Convenient to railway 
stations and good towns. Half the purchase- 
money could remain on mortgage. Immediate 
legal possession.” 
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On this advertisement Chancellor Dibdin 
remarked :— 


“ You will observe the parishioners and their 
needs are not deemed worth mention. The 
clergymen closes with this desirable bargain, 
and, having bought the patronage, presents 
himself. ‘Immediate possession’ follows. The 
Bishop may know the circumstances; he may 
deem the clergyman most unfit for the place ; 
but, unless he be immoral or very illiterate, the 
Bishop has no choice but to commit the cure of 
souls to him, and this is done with a solemn 
invocation of the Holy Trinity. The parish- 
ioners probably hear rumours of the sale, but 
whether they do or not is of small consequence, 
for they are not consulted and are utterly 
powerless. Thus the reverend purchaser obtains 
exclusive charge, so far as the Established 
Church is concerned, of immortal souls, be they 
many or few. We will not inquire how this 
tremendous responsibility is discharged. But 
once in his freehold he is safe for the rest of his 
life. He may be bedridden for years; he may 
be lunatic, or paralysed and unable to articu- 
late; he may be fraudulently bankrupt or at 
hopeless enmity with his parishioners—yet, so 
long as he inhabits the ‘excellent family resi- 
dence’ and procures the statutory duties to be 
performed somehow, there is no power in any 
one to require his resignation. The parish may 
be as important and as populous as any in 
England; the spiritual destitution of the people 
may be appalling, but the cure of souls remains 
in his hands. He has his freehold.” 


It was with the view of remedying this 
evil that the Bill was submitted ; and 
it first dealt with patronage. The 
subject had been fully considered by a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
and also by a Royal Commission ; but 
he would quote only the Royal Com- 
mission, which, in its Report, said :— 


‘We regret to say that many flagrant cases 
of abuse connected with the sales of advowsons 
and next presentations, as well as with ex- 
changes of livings, have been brought before us.” 


The proposals of this part of the Bill were 
largely drawn from the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. First it was 
saidthat the patron, being a trustee, must 
not abdicate the exercise of his judg- 
ment—he must not have a power to deal 
with the patronage inconsistent with the 
duty of selection which was called for by 
the trust committed to him ; therefore 
he must not put up an advowson for 
auction. Then he must not exercise his 
rights for the pecuniary benefit of him- 
self ; and that was in accordance with 
the spirit of the existing law, which said 
that a man must not exercise his right 
of patronage for money ; if he did the 
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presentation was void. The purchase 
of the right of patronage was legal; but 
to purchase the right to an incumbency 
was illegal; and in that spirit it was de- 
sired to extend the law. The Bill would 
forbid the sale of a next presentation—a 
prohibition which was recommended by 
the Royal Commission. The right of 
patronage was not to be exercised within 
a year of the sale of an advowson ; and 
this provision would test the bona fides 
of the seller and of the purchaser ; but 
there might be cases in which this would 
involve hardship, and therefore there 
was inserted an equitable clause pro- 
viding that where it was clear that the 
patron did not desire to sell the incum- 
bency, but desired to sell only the right 
of patronage, then there should be power 
to relieve him from the disability of 
exercising the patronage within the year. 
The existing law prohibited a Clerk who 
bought a next presentation from present- 
ing himself. The Bill extended the pro- 
hibition to a Clerk who bought the whole 
advowson. The promoters did their best 
to provide that a patron, as a trustee, 
did not violate the conditions of his 
trust. A man might make a mistake. 
He knew many cases in which a patron 
who had been most anxious to discharge 
his duty had yet appointed a person who 
was utterly unfit for the office, and the 
Bill provided that, after the presenta- 
tion by a patron, there should be some 
means of preventing the assumption of 
the position by a clergyman of whom it 
could be shown that he was utterly 
unfit for it. Before a Bishop conferred 
spiritual jurisdiction upon an incumbent 
no vested interest had accrued so far 
as this incumbent was concerned ; he 
could therefore be dealt with in per- 
fect freedom ; and, if it could be shown 
that he was unfit, it would be proper 
to give power to prevent his institu- 
tion. The theory of the law was that 
«a patron merely presents or offers 
the clerk to the Bishop for admission, 
and that the Bishop admits, though no 
doubt a great change had taken place 
in actual practice. The Bishop should 
be able to exercise the right in the interest 
of the parishioners. But could the 
Bishop under the present law refuse in- 
stitution ? He could in certain extreme 
cases ; but not for every fault which 
rendered a clerk incapable of properly 
discharging his cure. The Bishop, 
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for instance, could not refuse for gross 
neglect of duty in a previous benefice, 
for bankruptey under shady circum- 
stances, or for physical or mental in- 
capacity. Surely that state of things 
called for a remedy. [| ‘* Hear, hear !’’| 
But he was sorry to say the condition of 
things was even worse than that ; for 
though a Bishop could refuse institution 
for a grave scandal, it was, as a matter 
of fact, extremely difficult for him to do so 
in consequence of the enormous expense 
which would fall upon him in case the 
clerk appealed against his decision. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] The Royal Commis- 
sion declared that the present process of 
appeal was too elaborate and expensive, 
and should be abolished. But in ad- 
dition to the difficulty of a costly appeal 
there was the difficulty of ignorance on 
the part of the Bishop as to the previous 
career of the clerk. It was true that 
under the present practice the Bishop 
generally obtained letters testimonial, 
but under the law he had no right to 
demand them ; and, besides, those cer- 
tificates of character were not always 
reliable. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | This 
Bill, therefore, proposed that before a 
Bishop granted institution he should 
consider any representations made to 
him in regard to the clerk by the par- 
ishioners, who were the persons chiefly 
concerned. They were to be subject 
to the ministrations of the clerk 
about to be appointed, and they might 
know things which would render it ab- 
solutely impossible for him to properly 
discharge his duties, and surely they 
ought to have the right to make repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Bishop 
before institution. The Bill enumerated 
the various causes for which a Bishop 
might refuse institution, and it amended 
the procedure in regard to appeal. Many 
of his hon. Friends expressed the greatest 
want of confidence in the ecclesiastical 
Courts. The only appeal a clerk had 
under the present law was to an eccle- 
siastical Court, with, it was true, the 
right to carry the case further to the 
Privy Council ; but, as a matter of fact, 
causes of the kind never came before the 
Privy Council. The Royal Commission 
recommended for certain causes a trial 
in an ecclesiastical Court, without an ap- 
peal to the Privy Council ; but for refusal 
on account of physical infirmity they 
proposed that the appeal should lie to the 
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Archbishop alone, and that he should 
sit im camera. That was a much 
stronger proposal than was made in the 
Bill. The promoters of the Bill held 
that the trial should take place in open 
Court, and that the ecclesiastical Court 
was not altogether a satisfactory tri- 
bunal. On the one hand there was a 
very large section of opinion opposed to 
an absolute trial by a lay Judge, and, 
on the other hand, there were many 
people who had no confidence in a 
spiritual Judge. The promoters of the 
Bill had therefore adopted the only 
course open to them. They associated a 
lay Judge and a spiritual Judge together, 
and put them into one Court. The 
Archbishop, of course, was properly the 
supreme authority ; and the Bill asso- 
ciated with him, as Assessor, a Judge of 
the High Court, who would practically 
try the case and see that justice was 
done. Some hon. Gentlemen thought it 
was not strong enough to have an As- 
sessor. Could hon. Gentlemen who took 
such a view contemplate a case in which 
the Judge said to the Archbishop that 
he had no right to refuse institution to 
the clerk, and that the Archbishop re- 
plied : ‘‘ That is all very well ; but I 
will turn him out, all the same?’’ He 
did not believe any Archbishop would 
decide on the side of stringency in the 
teeth of strong trained legal opinion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The promoters of 
the Bill thought the Archbishop might 
override the Judge on the side of mercy, 
but not on the side of stringency ; but, 
nevertheless, they would, if necessary, 
be glad by some slight modification to 
strengthen the safeguards surrounding 
the opinion of the lay Judge. It would 
also be admitted that some alteration 
was required in the law to deal with a 
case in which a clergyman already ap- 
pointed had absolutely deteriorated. 
The promoters of the Bill had not en- 
tered into the consideration of this 
branch of the subject in any light or 
frivolous spirit. The matter, indeed, 
had been under the consideration of 
Churchmen for very many years ; and a 
Committee appointed a few years ago by 
the House of Laymen of the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury had 
collected a mass of evidence on the sub- 
ject. The Committee discovered a state 
of things that was very serious—not 
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serious compared with the vast bulk of 
clergy and parishioners—but there was a 
certain portion of cases in which a remedy 
was called for. He should like to give 
one instance of the way in which a 
clergyman could behave under the pre- 
sent law, and could not be turned out, 
The clergyman had quarrelled with 
every one ; he refused the Sacrament 
publicly to his own wife, as a means of 
extorting money; he had a grudge 
against the local undertaker ; if the man 
were employed he would not allow the 
body to be brought into the church for 
the first part of the Burial Service. 
That clergyman could not be dealt with 
under the present law. Was it toler- 
able that the great Church of England, 
setting up to be a pattern of morality 
and religion in every parish, should be 
subject to such disgrace? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Such a clergyman, once ap- 
pointed, might remain for 30 or 40 years, 
and drive the parishioners into Dissent 
or into infidelity altogether. Such a 
state of things was absolutely indefen- 
sible, and Parliament was bound to find 
some remedy for it. A difference as to 
details was nothing ; and the promoters 
of the Bill would approach its considera- 
tion in Committee with a desire not to 
insist on every small point, but to find 
a remedy for the evil. [Cheers.] The 
proposal in connection with this part of 
the Bill was to provide an impartial 
Commission of Inquiry where a Bishop 
had a reason to suppose that it was 
necessary. It was absolutely untrue 
that the Commissioners were appointed 
by the Bishop himself, who thus would 
become both accuser and judge. The 
only discretion which the Bishop had in 
the appointment of the Commissioners 
was in choosing as one of them 
either the Archdeacon or the Rural 
Dean of the Archdeaconry or Rural 
Deanery concerned. The second Com- 
missioner was a Canon appointed by 
the Chapter ; the third was an incum- 
bent appointed by the other incumbents 
of the Archdeaconry -concerned ; the 
fourth was a magistrate, or barrister or 
solicitor of seven years’ standing, 


selected by the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions ; and the fifth, who was to be 
appointed by the incumbent himself, 
might be either a magistrate or an in- 
These Commissioners were 


cumbent. 
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simply to determine whether the clergy- 
man in question could competently dis- 
charge his cure of souls. If they found 
that he could, the case fell to the 
ground ; if they found that he could 
not, then they could say that the in- 
capacity was due either to neglect or to 
infirmity ; and in either case the Bishop 
was given inhibitory power. Of course, 
for gross immorality the incumbent could 
be dealt with under the Clergy Discipline 
Act ; and so this Bill, instead of de- 
priving him of his benefice, simply gave 
power to inhibit, and provided that a 
pension should accompany inhibition. 
But a broad distinction existed between 
incompetency from neglect and incom- 
petency from infirmity ; and the Bill, 
unlike that of last year, provided that 
while the pension of the negligent in- 
cumbent should not be more than one- 
third of the value of the living, and 
might be less at the discretion of the 
Bishop, the pension of the infirm incum- 
bent should not be less than one-third, 
and might be as much more as the 
Bishop decided. The Bankruptcy 
Clause was inherited from the last Bill. 
Where anh incumbent was absolutely 
bankrupt, so that the whole of the 
profits of the benefice went to satisfy 
creditors, he ceased to be able to per- 
form his duties at all ; and the Bill pro- 
vided that in such a case the benefice 
should be voided altogether. These were 
very moderate proposals, and he hoped 
there would be no difference of opinion 
on one side or the other. Whether hon. 
Members opposite were Roman Catho- 
lies, Nonconformists, or members of the 
Church of England, they could not be- 
lieve that there was any advantage to 
the public in preserving a state of things 
in which such enormities could exist. 
[|Cheers.| As to his hon. Friends, he 
would remind them of the battle they 
had recently fought on behalf of the 
Church of England. ‘Through all the 
struggles of last year they had told the 
House what a great spiritual work their 
Church was doing, and how they trusted 
to Parliament to remedy the blemishes 
which might still exist in the Church. 
If they had urged those views, they 
must agree that, whatever differences 
there might be on details, a Second 
Reading ought to be given to the Bill. 
It was with the confidence that they 
were fighting for a great spiritual end 
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that he commended this Bill to the 
House. [Cheers. | 

*CotoneEL SANDYS _ (Lancashire 
Bootle), in moving the rejection’ of 
this Bill, said, that, as a member 
of the Church of England and of 
the Church Committee of which the 
noble Lord was Chairman, he felt his 
position in moving the rejection of this 
Measure to be one of some difficulty, 
Moreover, to anyone who possessed 
merely a general observer's knowledge of 
ecclesiastical law, the task of dealing with 
such a Bill was not easy. But there 
were certain broad principles involved in 
the Measure from which he disagreed ; 
and as he had been asked by others 
deeply interested in the matter to 
move the rejection of the Bill, he had 
undertaken the duty. The first part of 
the Bill dealt almost exclusively with 
Church patronage. Those whom he repre- 
sented—a portion of the Evangelical 
Section of the Church of England—did 
not object to the principle of the first 
part of the Bill ; but they thought that 
Clause 9 (declaration against simony), 
which was placed now in the second part 
of the Bill, ought to be transferred to the 
end of Part I. These clauses in Part I. 
ought to have been embodied in a separate 
Measure, and the objections to them 
could easily have been met by Amend- 
ments in Committee. But as to Parts 
II. and IIT. of the Bill, he believed that 
there was a faulty principle underlying 
them, which would appear on examina- 
tion. These parts dealt more especially 
with cures and with the powers of the 
Bishop in regard toincumbents. He and 
his friends did not desire to seea man who 
was unworthy occupying the office of the 
cure of souls. On the contrary, they de- 
sired tosee him removed from suchaduty; 
but the point they were anxious about was 
that such a man should not be treated 
too harshly, and they thought that the 
whole machinery of the Church should 
not be strained for the purpose of crush- 
ing a few defaulters. The points to 
which they took special objection were to 
be found in Clauses 7 and 8 in the 
second part of the Bill, and to some 


Clauses in Part III. Clause 7 was as 
follows :— 





“The Bishop shall not institute any person to 
a benefice until the expiration of one clear 
month after notice in the prescribed form that 
the Bishop ‘proposes to institute him has been 
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sent by the Bishop to the churchwardens of the 
parish, which notice shall be published by the 
churchwardens in the prescribed manner ; and 
any parishioner may send to the Bishop a repre- 
sentation in writing objecting to the institution 
on any ground which by virtue of the provisions 
of this Act entitles the Bishop to refuse to 
institute; and the Bishop shall consider such 
representation, and give his decision thereon in 
writing, in the prescribed manner, before pro- 
ceeding to institute the presentee.” 


Any parishioner might, therefore, send 
to the Bishop a representation in writing. 
That was, of course, perfectly correct ; 
but he did not see that, if the Bishop 
entertained the objection, he was to be 
compelled to furnish a copy of the accu- 
sation to the clergyman against whom the 
representation was made, or to inform 
him who his accuser was, nor did the 
Bishop give him any sufficient oppor- 


tunity of rebutting the accusation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That was one of his 


principal objections to the Bill. It was 
a primary principle of justice that an 
accused person should have furnished to 
him the evidence on which the charge 
was made. He contended that these 
details had been somewhat lost sight of 
in the Bill. Then Clause 8 provided 
that :—- 


“Tf the Bishop is satisfied, either (a) that at 
the date of the presentation the presentee has 
not been more than two years in priest’s orders ; 
or (+) that the presentee is unfitted for the dis- 
charge of the cure of the souls of the benefice to 
which he has been presented,” 


the Bishop should refuse to institute the 
presentee. If the person accused was 
dissatisfied with the Bishop’s ruling he 
could appeal to the Archbishop, whose 
decision would be final. That finality 
of the Archbishop in person was a 
very serious thing indeed. Every other 
accused person had the right of appeal 
to one of the Courts of the realm 
except the accused Clerk in Holy 
Orders, and he alone was by this Bill 
to be allowed to be ruined for life 
without an appeal to a Court of Justice. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] There was no prin- 
ciple in the British Constitution which 
had been more carefully safeguarded by 
the State than the right of an accused 
person to an appeal, against what he con- 
sidered an unfair decision, to one of the 
Courts of Law. Taking all these points 
into consideration, he thought the House 
would do wisely to refuse a Second Read- 
ing to the Bill this year. In the interval 
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they, the Evangelical section of the 
Church of England, would have an op- 
portunity of conferring with the noble 
Lord, so that, he hoped, next year the 
House might have one or two Bills laid 
before them on this important subject, 
which would meet with the approval of 
all sides in the Church of England. He 
moved that the Bill be read a Second 
time that day six months. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft), in seconding the Amend 
ment, desired in the first place to say 
that, although he was seconding a hostile 
Amendment, he recognised to the full 
that those who were responsible for 
bringing forward the Bill were actuated 
by a sincere desire to purge the Church 
of England of abuse, scandal and re- 
proach, Further than that, he fully 
admitted that, like all human institutions, 
the Church of England had plenty of 
room for reform, and that there was 
particularly need for reform in connec- 
tion with patronage and the removal 
from their cures of all those incumbents 
who were unfit for the discharge of their 
duties. His hon. and gallant Friend 
who moved the Amendment and himself 
were equally desirous with the noble Lord 
and his supporters to do what they could 
to remedy the evils of which complaint 
was made, and it was in that spirit that 
be invited the House to consider the 
Bill. The Bill consisted of three parts. 
The first part proposed to effect a reform 
in connection with the transfer and ex- 
ercise of patronage, and he would call 
the attention of the House in that con- 
nection to the fact that the Bill intro- 
duced various restrictions which, how- 
ever desirable they might be, must 
inevitably diminish the actual value of 
that which had hitherto been recognised, 
and particularly in the Debates on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, as being 
property with which the State had no 
right to interfere without some recog- 
nition of the interests of the owners. 
However desirable the changes might be 
from the point of view of usefulness to 
the Church of England and her minis- 
ters, he submitted—and it was strange 
that he should have to submit it to his 
side of the House—that they had no 
right, even upon the ground of public 
utility or the public good, to pass a Mea- 
sure which would interfere with property 
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law down to this moment, without |interfering with the rights of private 
making proper provision for the com- | patrons without compensating them for 
pensation of those whose rights and pro- | the injury they were called upon to suffer 
perty were interfered with ; and the effect |in the interest of the public and the 
of the Bill would undoubtedly be to|Church of England, and he was sure 
diminish the market value of advowsons. | that the Radical Party would not forget 
In the first place, the Bill proposed that if | in the future to quote this Bill in support 
an advowson was dealt with at all, the | of their own proposals. Even when the 
whole right must be transferred. In| House dealt with such an anti-human 
the second place, that when a transfer | institution as slavery, and determined to 
had taken place and a right had been | abolish it, as the law had recognised it 
acquired, that right should not be exer- jas an institution, Parliament provided 
cised by the owner for one year after the | that the slaveowners should be compen- 
transfer. In the third place, that the | sated for the loss they suffered. With 
owner of an advowson, though he might | regard to Part I. of the Bill he would 
have given valuable money consideration | lobserve that while he and his Friends 
for it, must not charge or incumber it. sangpetnns to the absence of any provision 
In the fourth place, that an advowson | for compensating the owners of advow- 
must not be offered for sale by auction. | sons and other forms of patronage, they 
He did not say that these changes ought | were in favour of its provisions, prov ided 
not to be made. On the contrary, he | that such compensation was given. But 
thought they were most desirable, but if, | when he came to Part ni. he was 
in the interest of the public, the House | ‘almost inclined to wonder whether they 
wanted to take away people’s rights, the | | had gone back to the Dark Ages. He 
very least thing they could do was to|theught the House would be amazed 
offer to pay for the luxury. In the fifth| that in the nineteenth century, and 
place the Bill proposed a further restric- \after the experience the world had 
tion, namely, that the owner on presen-|had of putting great sacerdotal power 
tation, or his wife, or a trustee, on|in the hands of men, however up- 
behalf of the owner, must not present | right and excellent they might be, any 
the owner. In other words the owner|Members of the House should ‘make 
must not be benefited by his ownership. | themselves responsible for the extraordi- 
Those were all alterations in the law | lary provisions to which he referred. 
dealing with what had been and was | If Part I. of the Bill sought to purify the 
now regarded as real property, and there | Church at the expense of private indi- 
was no provision whatever in the Bill| viduals, it was harmless as compared 
for compensating those owners whose| with the remainder of the Bill, which 
rights were to be infringed upon. Hon. | would effect changes of so startling a 
Members would remember, during the|character, that he was not surprised 
Debate in Committee on the Welsh | he should have been overwhelmed 
Disestablishment Bill, with what indig- | during the last few days by letters of 
nation the proposal of the late Govern- | | protest from beneficed clergymen and 
ment to deal with the question of pri- laymen from all parts of the kingdom. 
vate patronage and advowsons was | Parts IT. and III. of the Bill would effecta 
received by hon. Gentlemen on the! drastic change of a most unconstitutional 
Conservative side of the House. It was| character. ‘It was proposed that in 
one thing to reform abuses, but it was|future questions raised on applications 
another thing to infringe the principles | for admission to a benefice, and also 
on which the Par ty prided itself. They | questions affecting beneficed clergymen, 
had got accustomed to hear of schemes ‘should be decided in the first instance by 
for taking away the rights of individuals |the Bishop of the diocese. What was 
for the good of the public, but, happily, | proposed to be done was very much like 
up to the present they had only been | a reintroduction of the old Star Chamber, 
advanced from the other side of the! for it was desired to establish a secret 
House. Now, they had a Bill put for-| tribunal, in which the Bishop was to be 
ward by the noble Lord and other re- | | prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner. 
sponsible persons on that side of the | | A person brought before this tribunal, at 
House, which not only proposed to| | the instig gation, perhaps, of persons who 
remedy evils, but to remedy them by | | were not Churchmen, or even Christians 
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was apparently not to have the right of | contemplated. The clergyman must ap- 
insisting upon knowing who his accusers | peal to the Archbishop, and for the first 
were, or what the offence charged against | time witnesses might then be examined 
him was. No power was given him to/on oath. It was almost an insult to the 
have the witnesses examined upon oath, | intelligence of the House to ask them at 
so that they could be prosecuted for per-|the end of the nineteenth century to 
jury if they swore falsely. He would | pass a Measure for the purpose of de- 
simply be in the hands of the Bishop, | priving one class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
and if the latter should decide against | jects—and that the only class not 
him, his only right of appeal was to be | directly represented in that House—of 
the right of appealing to the Archbishop, | the right of appeal to the Queen’s Courts, 
in other words, from Czsar to Cesar. | which was the inalienable privilege of 
[Cries of ‘‘No!’’| If he had misread |every Englishman. This enormous 
the Bill, he should be glad to be put| power ought not to be given to the 
right. When a person presented himself | Episcopate. He had the greatest re- 
for induction to a benefice, it would be | verence for the Bishops of his Church, 
open to any parishioner to make -repre-| and believed that they were, without 
sentations to the Bishop accusing the | exception, honest and God-fearing men, 
presentee of any of the following offences. | but he could not regard even a Bishop 
The presentee might be accused of|as an Archangel. In connection with 
physical or mental infirmity or inca-| matters calling specially for judicial in- 
pacity, and'of pecuniary embarrassments, | quiry, it would be most improper to cast 
whatever that might mean. Where the; upon the Bishops the responsibility 
line was to be drawn he did not know. | which the Bill would impose upon them 
It was the unfortunate fate of a very |if it passed. Very startling was the 
large number of clergymen to be in a| proposed mode of establishing this new 
constant state of pecuniary embarrass- | Spiritual Court, from which there was to 
ment, and it was often greatly to their|be no appeal to Her Majesty’s Privy 
credit, as showing that their hearts were | Council. He could understand that 
larger than their purses. Again, a person| many members of the Church might de- 
might be accused of misconduct, a very |sire to claim for the Bishops exclusive 
elastic term—and of neglect of duty— | jurisdiction over matters spiritual, but 
another most elastic expression—in a pre- | this Bill declared on its face that the 
vious benefice, or office, or employment, so | proposed court was not to deal with 
that if a clergyman before presenting | matters of doctrine or ritual. The ques- 
himself should have failed to give satis-| tions which it was to deal with were 
faction as the secretary of some religious | questions of property and character, and 
society, a position for which he was not) it was an extraordinary thing to attempt 
suited perhaps, the circumstance might | to take from any subjects of the Queen 
be alleged against him. He might be|their right of recourse to the Courts in 
accused of evil life, or of gross scandal, or | respect of matters which were essentially 
evil report concerning his moral con-| temporal. The Queen was Defender of 
duct. If, therefore, a clergyman should | the Faith and Head of the Church in 
have been unfortunate enough, by the all matters civil and ecclesiastical, and 
adoption of too downright an attitude | it was the right of every man in respect 
on some question of ritual, to cause ani-|of matters ecclesiastical, as well as 
mosity and the circulation of evil reports | matters temporal, to approach the per- 
against him, there would be sufficient |son of Her Majesty, through the Privy 
ground under this Bill for the judicial | Council, and to appeal against any in- 
action of the Bishop, and if the Bishop | justice. In the 25th year of Henry 
should be of opinion that it would be in- | VIII. a statute was passed which gave 
jurious to the interests of the parish to| expressly a right of appeal from the 
institute this unhappy clergyman, and} Archbishops’ Courts to the King in 
should decide against him, the only|Chancery. In subsequent statutes that 
course left to him would be to appeal to | right had been confirmed, and the Privy 
the Archbishop ‘‘ sitting in open court,’’ | Council had been constituted the appel- 
whatever that might mean. <A properly- | late Court in all matters ecclesiastical. 
constituted Ecclesiastical Court was not|There was no probability of the Bill 
| 
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passing in anything like its present 
shape, but if it were to pass in that 
shape, the effect would be to repeal all 
those statutes, with the result that the 
Clergy would be denied the right, now 
universally enjoyed, of access to the 
Queen through her Courts. It was easy 
to conceive what might happen in such 
circumstances, What had happened re- 
cently, even under the present law? 
Last year, under the Church Discipline 
Act, the vicar of Silvertown was mali- 
ciously accused by some of his parish- 
ioners, and found guilty by the Con- 
sistory Court of intoxication, and 
sentence of depriviaton was passed 
upon him by the Bishop of his diocese. 
Being satisfied that he was innocent, the 
rev. gentleman sought to appeal to the 
Privy Council. He had no funds, and 
he approached the Corporation of the 
City of London. To their honour they 
granted him £200, and he prosecuted 
his appeal. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth appeared as his coun- 
sel. The Privy Council allowed the 
appeal, and Lord Herschell said that a 
more ridiculous and unfounded charge 
he had hever heard, and that words failed 
him to express his astonishment at the 
finding of the Court below. Under 
this Bill the rev. gentleman would have 
an appeal only from the Bishop to the 
Archbishop. [An non. Memser: “Sitting 
with a Judge.”| The Bill said that might 
be, if the Lord Chancellor ordered it, 
and if the Judge thought fit ; but he was 
to sit as an assessor; and the Report 
of the Royal Commission laid it 
down that an assessor advised the pre- 
siding Judge but had no voice in the 
decision. In the Lincoln case the Arch- 
bishop sat with five assessors, and he 
believed it was the fact that the opinion 
of the assessors upon one of the points 
of the case was in one direction, and 
the judgment in another. At any 
rate, it was clear that the power 
of an assessor was restricted to the giving 
of advice ; there was nothing to bind the 
Archbishop to agree with the assessors, 
and they had no right to declare their 
opinion either of assent or of dissent. Part 
III. of the Bill dealt with the inadequate 
discharge of their duties by incumbents ; 
and the changes proposed were of a 
sweeping character. He yielded to no 
one in the desire to see the powers of 
securing an adequate fulfilment of 
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duty enlarged, with due regard to the 
liberties of the subject; but a person 
accused ought to have a full and ample 
opportunity of being heard. The Bill 
gave a Bishop power to grant an in- 
hibition in certain cases—those in which 
an incumbent was unwilling or unable 
to discharge the cure of souls competently 
by reason of any circumstance not in- 
volving ritual or doctrine, and the matter 
was to be heard by Commissioners who 
were to be, for all practical purposes, 
nominees of the Bishop. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE: The only 
discretion given to the Bishop is in 
regard to one of the Commissioners, and 
he only has a choice between two 
persons, the rural dean and the arch- 
deacon. 

*Mr. H. 8. FOSTER said, he would 
not discuss whether it was wise that 
such powers should be given to anyone, 
At all events, it would be admitted that 
such an inquiry ought to be conducted 
on judicial lines, and the person accused 
should have the fullest opportunity of 
knowing precisely the offence of which he 
was accused, and of rebutting it ; and the 
procedure oughtto be a judicial procedure. 
The Commission of 1882 said there were 
few dissentients from the view that in 
cases of doctrine and ritual Bishops and 
Archbishops should in future preside in 
person in their Courts and they also 
recommended that in the trial of clerks 
on other charges, the proceedings should 
follow as near as may be the practice 
and procedure of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in civil cases. [ ‘Hear, hear!”| 
Where was there any provision of that 
kind in the Bill? Among the clergy 
there was a strong feeling of alarm at 
the provisions of the Bill. Theyregarded 
it as an attempt to interfere in a revolu- 
tionary way with the rights of the Clergy 
and with their ordinary rights as English- 
men. They felt that they had a claim 
on the indulgence of the House which 
they could not have directly represented, 
while the Bishops were amply repre- 
sented in the House of Lords. It would 
have been better if something could have 
been done in the way of providing a 
Sustenance Fund, outof which allowances 
could be made to beneficed clergy to 
enable them to retire when they were 
past their work before a Measure of this 
kind was passed. He asked the House 
not to give a Second Reading to the 
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Bill, because, if it was to be adequately 
amended in Committee, its authors 
would not be able to recognise it 
when it came out; and if it were 
passed as it stood, it would prove a 
greater evil than it would remove. 
But whatever the fate of the Bill at 
this stage, he felt confident that with the 
publicity of this Debate, the Bill would | 
never be submitted for the approval of Her | 
Majesty in anything like its present form. 
*Srr JOHN KENNAWAY, (Devon, 
Honiton) supported the Second Reading, 
and whilst differing from the conclusions 
of the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
agreed with him in thinking that a 
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interfered with some of the conditions 
of sale while permitting the sale itself, 
and it was a question now, not of doing 
away with patronage, but of reviewing 
the conditions of sale and seeing whether 
those conditions were sufficient in the 
present day to secure the due performance 
of that trust. He could quite under- 
stand patrons being anxious that their 
right should not be unduly interfered 
with, but the tendency of all recent 
legislation was that honest men must 
submit to a few inconvenient restrictions 
to prevent rogues having their own 
way. The second part of the Bill 
was intended to safeguard the rights of 





scheme for a sustentation fund for aged 
and infirm clergy was one that ought 
to command the support of all Church- 
men. But he was afraid that Her 
Majesty’s Government, even with a ma- 
jority of 150, could not venture to bring 
forward such a Measure and hope to 
carry it into law. Therefore, that scheme 
must be left for work outside, and it 
could not be regarded as a substitute for 
the present Bill. He was glad to learn 
from the right hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Sandys), who, like himself, was 
a member of the Evangelical party, that 
he was in favour of Church reform, 
but it seemed a strange way of promoting 
such reform to support the rejection of 
a Bill, which certainly dealt with press- 
ing questions affecting the Church. In 
view of the admittedly uneasy feeling 
outside about the Bill—a feeling which 
had been fostered and encouraged by 
wild statements made about it—and he 
must characterise some of the statements 
made by the hon. Member who had just 
sat down as wild, and showing little 
knowledge of the Bill—he hoped the 
present Debate would enlighten the 


| parishioners against the appointment of 
|an unfit man. And here it would be seen 
‘that there was a statutory definition of 
| the grounds on which proceedings must 
| be initiated, so that no vague charge 
| should be brought against a man except 
the clearly-defined causes set forth in 
the Bill. The third part of the Bill pro- 
vided safeguards against the inadequate 
performance of the duties for which a 
|man was placed in the parish. He was 
| glad to think how high was the standard 
| of efficiency among the clergy, and how 
}earnestly they sought to perform their 
duties ; but there were cases which, 
though they did not come home to the 
Legislature, were known to the pa- 
rishioners, and which could not be dealt 
with under the present law, and the 
House was asked by the heads of 
the Church to strengthen that law. 
There was no doubt the Bill gave 
greater power to the Bishops, and he 
readily recognised that the House was 
|bound to give the fullest hearing and 
|every possible security for full jucicial 
,inquiry to a man who asked for it, and 
/whose property and reputation was at 








country and satisfy friends of the|stake. All would wish a generous and 
Church that the Bill was worthy to be | kindly treatment extended to the Clergy. 
carried through Parliament. The first |The present condition of many of them 
part of the Bill was directed, not against |in regard to their diminished incomes 
lay patronage—of which he was a hearty | excited our liveliest compassion, but at 
supporter, and to which the Church owed | the same time, it was their duty to safe- 
a great deal—but against the abuse of | guard the interests of the parishioners, 
the rights of patronage. He denied that | and when it was shown that for three 


patronage ought to be spoken of as a/| years the duties had not been performed, 
question of property, like a house or | or a man refused to perform them, then 
a field ; it should be defined rather as a|it was time that a Commission, elected 
trust, to be exercised for the spiritual | independently of the Bishop, should be 
benefit of the parishioners, to which 
certain rights of property attached. The 
Legislature had from time to time rightly 


asked to step in, and after full inquiry 
report to the Bishop, in order that he 
might take action accerdingly. Now 
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what was this so-called “Star Chamber” ?| a Bishop’s taking action in a case lightly 
Some hon. Members would be astonished | or unfairly. But he for one did not 
to hear that the tribunal was in use at believe there was any reason to distrust 
the present time for a curate who appeals | the Bishops in this matter. He believed 
against the revocation of his licence, and | they would act fairly and wisely, and 
to the best of his knowledge the character | that in the proposed Court of Appeal 
of the Court had not been complained of. neither the Bishop nor Archbishop 
Moreover, the proceedings were to be would venture to go against the ex- 
conducted openly, and on oath, which was | pressed opinion of the legal assessor, a 
not the case at present, and the tribunal | judge in the High Court. That gave 
had the further advantage of being cheap |a practical guarantee of fairness and 
and ready of access to both parties. | justice, which the supporters of the 
There was also the alternative of the} Bill desired that the Clergy should 
Court of Arches, as recommended by the | have under its provisions. He hoped 
Royal Commission, without appeal, but|the Bill would become law, for 
that was a Court to which many had | he was confident that when it was 
objections, the procedure there, more-| looked into from all points of view it 


over, being extremely cumbrous and 
expensive. He believed the suit of 
“duplex querela” had only been used 
five times since the Reformation. He 
was of opinion that the proposed Court 
would answer all the purposes, and would 
be less objectionable. His hon. and gal- 
Jant Friend complained that the Clergy 
were the only persons who were to be 
deprived of the right of appealing to the 
Queen’s Courts, the fact being they had 
none at present, if refused institution. 
Had his hon. and gallant Friend 
ever heard of a soldier who had 
been court - martialled having a right 
of appeal to the Queen’s Courts ? 





This |the Bill. 


would be found worthy of the support 
of Churchmen  generaliy.  [‘ Hear, 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he did not know 
whether to congratulate the House or 
condole with it on the reappearance of 
their old friend, the ecclesiastical Wed- 
nesday; but he might congratulate 
the House at least on the tone and 
temper which had prevailed during 
this Debate. He might be allowed 
also to note the excellent tone and 
spirit of the speech in which the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester moved 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was a 


| hear !” 


matter, as he had said, was a ques- |little difficult for a man who held the 
tion of principle—a question of the| views which he (Sir G. O. Morgan) did 
adoption of a procedure somewhat novel, | as to the relations between Church and 
yet necessary ; but if it could be shown! State, especially when he was a 
that the Court proposed was not a fair! Member of the Church of England, to 
and open one, and would not give satisfac- | escape a certain amount of suspicion that, 
tion to those who resorted to it, he would | in opposing a Bill of this kind, he was 
say let them by all means adopt some | actuated by some occult or hidden design 





other course that would command ap- 
proval, and with which every one would 
be satisfied. 


against the Church. 


He was too accus- 
tomed to this kind of taunt, however, to 


A great deal had been said | attend yery much to it ; and it certainly 


akout the autocracy of the Bishops, but | would not deter him from criticising the 


it must be borne in mind that the 
Bishops were the leaders of the Church, 
and as in the Army so in the Church, 
they must trust their generals. The 
Bishops might not be infallible, and 
might not give satisfaction to everybody 
in matters of patronage, but they were 
surrounded by many difficulties, and on 
the whole he believed the people of the 
@hurch were satisfied with their adminis- 
tration and had confidence in them. 
“Hear, hear!”| At the same time, 
the Bill would provide safeguards, in 
respect to responsibility for costs, against 


Sir John Kennaway. 





Bill in a free and, he hoped, not an un- 
fair spirit. [‘ Hear, hear!”|] He was 
not the least surprised that the noble 
Lord, who occupied a distinguished 
position in the House as a Leader of 
the Church Parliamentary Party, should 
have put this Bill in the forefront of his 
Programme. His Party received an 
enormous amount of support from the 
Clergy in the last Election, and it was 
perfectly natural that that support 
should be requited in some form of legis- 
lation in the interests of the Church. 
[The Arrornry GENERAL: “The Bill 
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was introduced last year.”] [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] However that might be, he 
would far rather see the Church Party 
busy in setting their house in order than 
in playing ducks and drakes with Welsh 
Education Schemes. [ZLaughter.| The 
noble Lord, in common with many 
Churchmen, must feel some humiliation 
in the thought that, in the case of the 
Church of which he was so devoted a 
member, they could not alter one line of 
its ritual, one article of its creed, or one 
shred of its constitution, without coming 
to that assembly—an assembly composed 
of men of all religions and of no religion, 
of Irish Roman Catholics and English 
Nonconformists, of Jews and Agnostics 
—some hostile, and more indifferent. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] He objected to the 
first part of the Bill—which dealt with 
what was somewhat euphemistically 
called the right of patronage—because 
it did not go far enough ; and he objected 
to the second part—dealing with the 
adequate discharge of the duties of 
benefices—-hbecause it went a great deal 
too far. If they had not been accus- 
tomed to look at these things for a long 
series of years from a certain standpoint, 
there would be something shocking in 
the idea that the cure of immortal souls 
should be a matter of bargain and sale— 
that the duty of administering spiritual 
comfort to men and women should 
depend on the length of the purse of 
aman who wished to acquire the right 
to do so. [“Hear, hear!”] If they 
talked to a French Catholic or a 
German Lutheran about this right 
of patronage he would absolutely 
refuse to believe that such a state of 
things could exist in a civilised country 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
It was said this right of patronage was 
a trust, but the very first lesson he 
learned when he studied equity was that 
a trust was absolutely incapable of being 
bought or sold. [‘ Hear, hear!”| 
But here the difficulties of the noble 
Lord began. Unfortunately he fell 
between two stools. Although per- 
fectly true that this right of 
patronage was described as a trust, as a 
matter of fact it had always been dealt 
with as a property. To obtain proof of 
this it was only necessary for hon. Mem- 
bers to look at the advertisement columns 
of The Times, in which they might every 
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day see announcements on the part of 
people who were anxious to sell or to 
buy these so-called trusts. And the 
moment this Bill was printed, there came 
down upon Members a perfect avalanche 
of letters and circulars from gentlemen 
who, having invested thousands of pounds 
in the purchase of advowsons, naturally 
complained that their property was 
being tampered with. The outery raised 
by this Bill reminded him strangely of 
the outcry raised by the Disestablish- 
ment Bill. A clergyman named Mac- 
pherson, in a circular printed under the 
auspices of the Church Property Defence 
Association, had gone so far as to call 
the noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
a “footpad” for taking the course he had 
done in this matter. He himself had 
been called almost every name since he 
entered the House, but he had never 
been called a footpad. [ Laughter.) This 
association had stated that if the Bill 
passed in its present form it would cause 
much distress, if not absolute ruin, to 
hundreds of private patrons and to those 
who had advanced money on advowsons. 
And yet all the Bill did was to subject 
the traflic in livings to four limitations. 
First of all it prohibited sale by public 
auction. When the Bill came before the 
Committee, he should certainly move to 
omit the words “sale by public auction.” 
It would be said “Oh, but sales by 
auction have caused grave scandal.” No 
doubt they had, but if they were to have 
scandal at all, it was far better that the 
scandal should be public rather than 
private. It seemed to him that exactly 
the same traffic which went on before 
would go on again, except that it would 
be shut out from public view. The 
second limitation was a very peculiar 
provision. This was that an incumbent 
must live for a year, or at least for three 
months after the sale. What would 
happen? Why of course, the purchaser 
would go to an insurance society, and 
would say “ Will you insure me against 
the risk of my incumbent dying before 
the year is out,” and he believed already 
that there were several insurance 
societies who were perfectly prepared to 
meet the purchaser on fair terms and 
insure the life of an incumbent. Would 
the Bill then put an end to the traffic ? 
No; it would substitute one kind of traffic 
for another kind of tratiic. The third 
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restriction was that the clergyman must 
not buy with a view to his own presenta- 
tion, but there was nothing to prevent 
the transfer to the father or mother, the 
brother, or the uncle or aunt, or the 
cousin, or the relations, or the wife’s 
relations of the man who was to be pre- 
sented. They did not kill the snake; 
they only scotched it. They were putting 
a plaister on an ulcer which required to 
be cut out with the lancet. Then they 
came to the fourth limitation. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Cranborne), quoted 
oneortwo advertisementsfrom 7'he Times. 
He would quote another which had 
appeared daily on the first page of The 
Times for the last week or more, and then 
ask whether the Bill, in the shape in which 
it was drawn, would put an end to such 
a scandal as this. The advertisement 
was as follows :— 


“ Church Patronage wanted. Patrons and their 
solicitors only. A large number of lond fide 
purchasers, with ample capital, desirous of treat- 
ing privately for advowsons at once with pro- 
spect of speedy possession. No agents.” 


Would the Bill stop that? Not a bit. 
Those gentlemen would know how to 
keep on the windy side of the law, and 
would drive a coach and four through 
the Bill. Another advertisement ap- 
peared last Saturday as follows :— 


Suffolk. Commutation and 
glebe, £730. Population, 500. Large rectory. 
Trains, two. Life, 80. £3,000, of which £500 
down and rest on mortgege. No interest until 
vacancy.” 


** Advowson. 


So this poor old gentleman had only 
to live another year or three months ; if 
he did not the purchaser would be insured. 
There again, they would have a scandal— 
a scandal which this Bill, apparently, 
was intended to put a stop to. An hon. 
Member opposite said the object of the 
Bill was to defend the right of the 
parishioners. When the hon. Member 
made that observation, he took up the 
Bill again because he thought he had 
failed to notice something in it—that 
there would be some sort of right of 
veto, some voice, given to the parishioners. 
But there was nothing of the kind. One 
parishioner, no doubt, was enabled to call 
the attention of the Bishop tothe propriety 
of presenting such and such a man, but 
that being done the Bishop became pro- 
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secutor, jury, judge, and executioner. No 
doubt the Bishop was to consider the 
representations made to him, and, no 
doubt, as had been pointed out, there 
was an appeal to the Archbishop, but 
that was rather in the nature of an 
appeal from Cesar to Cesar. And no 
doubt the Archbishop might be assisted 
by an assessor, but the assessor was not 
a judge. He was nothing more than one 
who advised the judge, but had no voice 
in the decision. His objections to this 
part of the Bill applied in a still greater 
degree to the second part of the Bill, 
which dealt with the adequate discharge 
of duties. The Commissioners, he found, 
were to consist of four persons, and of 
these only one was to be a layman. He 
had not the slightest wish to say one 
word of disrespect to the clergy, 
but of all the professions he knew, the 
clergy were the least proper persons to 
be entrusted with judicial functions, from 
the very nature of their profession and 
their whole education. In fact, the 
better fitted the man was to be a clergy- 
man the less fitted he’ was to be a 
Judge. He would not go so far as 
Gibbon, who said that the clergy had 
all the vices of women without their 
virtues ; but they certainly had some of 
their faults, and these, he believed 
unfitted them to take an impartial and 


|unprejudiced view of things—and, of 


course, the Bishop had the prejudices 
of his cloth. His objection to this part 
of this Bill, stated in a word, placed the 
clergy under the heel of the Bishop. It 
deprived a clergyman of the right of the 
meanest criminal at the bar—the right 
to be tried by a jury of his fellows. The 
hon. Member who spoke last said that 
in a court-martial a man had no right 
to a jury; but did the hon. Member 
really wish to put the clergy of the 
United Kingdom under military law! 
They all knew that there were bishops, 
and bishops. There were bishops such 
as the late Bishop Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, a thoroughly Christian gentle- 
man, and the late Bishop Fraser, of 
Manchester, one of the fairest-minded 
men that ever lived; but there 
were other bishops who might be eccle- 
siastical tyrants, and who, under the 
influence of some dominant passion, 
might not do that justice which they 
would all desire to see done. He did 
not think the case could be better put 
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than it was in a pamphlet issued by the’ 
Church Association, in which it was 
said :— 


“But the root vice of the Measure is still 
retained. Although the character, the profes- 
sional hopes, and the ‘freehold’ (that is, the 
civil rights) of the accused are at stake, he has 
no means of getting a hearing in any of the 
Queen’s Courts. Thus the clergy alone are to 
lose the protection of the Crown and of the 
general law of the land in matters which really 
belong to ‘ Cuesar.’” 


That contained the gist of his objection 
to this second part of the Bill. He 
would like, for many reasons, to have 
supported the Bill, but, for the reasons 
he had laid before the House, he was 
unable to do so. It would be said that 
all the objections he had raised against 
the Bill were the necessary consequences 
of the present relations between Church 
and State. Of course they were. What 
then was the remedy? There was only 
one remedy, and that was Disestablish- 
ment, and he rejoiced to think that, day 
by day, that was becoming more appa- 
rent. A Bill like the present one helped 
to drive home the conviction to the more 
intelligent men that the Church of Eng- 
laud, as at present established, was an 
anomaly and anachronism. He did not 
expect hon. Gentlemen opposite to agree 
with him, but there was an increasing 
number of Members of the Church of 
England who held that view. He did 
not suppose he should live to see the day 
when Disestablishment would be an ac- 
complished fact. He did not suppose it 
would come immediately, but that it 
would come, and sooner than hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite supposed, he felt as cer- 
tain of as he did that he was now stand- 
ing on the floor of this House. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, this Bill would place the Church of 
England practically in the same position 
as the Church of Scotland occupied prior 
to the passing of the Act of 1874. The 
law in Scotland at that time gave the 
parishioners the right to have some voice 
in regard to the fitness of the presentee. 
They were allowed to object on the 
ground of physical or mental incapacity, 
or of the conduct of the person pre- 
sented. What was the result in Scot- 
land? They found parishioners, who 
disliked the presentee, coming forward 
with an objection as regarded his 
physical incapacity. Clergymen were 
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objected to on the ground of in 
capacity and other reasons, matters of 
various kinds were raked up by parish- 
ioners when they were opposed to the 
presentees, and it became a_ perfect 
scandal in Scotland. Indeed, the evil 
became so bad that Parliament had to 
pass a law to abolish patronage altogether, 
and to give to those connected with the 
Church of Scotland the sole right to 
present ministers. He ventured to 
say in the presence of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester that nothing 
did more good in Scotland than the 
passing of the Abolition of Patronage 
Act in 1874. The only cure for the 
evils arising from the sales of presenta- 
tions was to do for England what had 
been done for Scotland, and abolish 
patrenage on the same conditions. He 
declared that nothing had tended more 
to strengthen the Church in Scotland 
than the giving to the people the right 
to assist in the eiection of their 
minister. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Ripwey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I desire to intervene only 
for a few moments to express shortly the 
views the Government entertain with 
reference to the Second Reading of this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench, who earnestly 
believes that the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England would really be the 
best means of meeting the admitted evils 
under which she suffers, has hardly ven- 
tured to propose that as an Amendment 
to the present Bill, and I do not feel 
certain whether he does or does not in- 
tend to support the Second Reading. 
But, judging from the conduct of him- 
self and friends on the other side of the 
House, and of many of our friends who 
are not members of the Church of Eng- 
land, during the past two or three years, 
I have been very happy to see there is a 
growing tendency on the part of those 
Gentlemen who do not agree with the 
Establishment of the Church of England 
to see that while the Church is now 
obliged to come to the House of Com- 
mons for reforms, it will not be, at all 
events, without their assistance. [‘“ Hear, 
hear!”] I remember in previous years, 
when Bills of this kind were under dis- 
cussion and were supported by the Gov- 
ernment of our political opponents, that 
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expressions fell from Nonconformist as 
well as Church of England Liberal 
Members, showing that they were not 
indisposed, so long as the Church had to 
come to this House to seek reforms, to 
give that assistance which the circum- 
stances of the case absolutely required. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] I remember a Gentle- 
man on the other side of the House on a 
previous occasion pointing out in eloquent 
language how, because of the important 
position which clergymen of the Church 
of England occupied in many of the 
rural parishes, it was a matter of supreme 
concern not only to Churchmen parish- 
ioners, but to every parishioner, that 
means should be taken other than those 
which now exist to secure that the 
clergyman put in charge of a parish 
should be a person of good repute and 
altogether fit to take charge of a cure of 
souls. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As has been 
said by the noble Lord who moved the 
Second Reading, this is not a new 
Measure. It is mainly based upon the 
Report of the Commission of 1878, and 
it is a conglomeration, so to speak, of 
two or three Bills presented in this or 
the other House during the last three or 
four years, and which, in this House at 


any rate, have passed the Second Read- | 


ing and gone through the Grand Com- 
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mittees. I myself, having been Chairman | 


of one of these Committees last year, 
was a witness of the care with which the 
particular Bill before it was debated, 
and how fairly our opponents — en- 
deavoured to meet the questions brought 
forward. I have listened with great 
care to the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who Moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
the hon. Gentleman who Seconded, and 
I entirely fail to see in those speeches 
any adequate reasons for asking the 
House to reject the Second Reading. 
Their arguments were mere objections 
to detail, or a protest against the in- 
vasion of private and semi-public rights, 


and criticisms of provisions which, from | 


their own statement of the case, can 
evidently, be adequately dealt with in 
Committee. [“ Hear, hear!”] I think it 
will be admitted that there are certain 
abuses, not as I hope, widely prevalent, in 
the Church of England, and it is reasonable 
and right that Parliament should be asked 
to give the Church the power to reform 
those abuses. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I shall 
say very little about the details of the 
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Bill. It is admitted that the scandal of 
the sale of presentations ought to be 
removed, and when I hear language like 
that used by the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment, about the 
invasion of private rights, I would refer 
the House to the words of the Com- 
mission of 1878 when dealing with this 
particular point. The Commissioners 
say that the prohibition of the sale of the 
next presentation— 


“ Does not seem to usto involve any inter- 
ference with the right of patronage in its legiti- 
mate use.” 


[“* Hear, hear ! "| Whether a trust can 
be bought or not is a delicate question to 
argue, and whether, if we were starting 
with a fabu/a rasa for a constitution of a 
new Established Church, we _ should 
tolerate such a thing as the sale of 
patronage or not is another question. 
What, as practical men, we have to deal 
with is an acknowledged evil which is 
sought to be remedied in a reasonable 
method in accordance with the reports 
of the Commissions of 1878 and subse- 
quent Commissions and inquiries. So 
again, on the question concerned with 
the institution of men who are not fit to 
take charge of cures of souls, I say the 
Bill has carefully safeguarded the rights 
of the parishioner—hitherto too little pro- 
tected—on the one hand, and the rights 
of the clergy on the other.. If this 
Measure becomes an Act of Parliament, 
the parishioners will be able to protest 
effectually against the imposition upon 
them of a person to whom they have a 
real valid objection. [‘ Hear, . hear ! "| 
I do not think there is any feeling, or at 
all events any strong feeling, in the 
Church of England in favour of exereis- 
ing the right of patronage by the con- 
gregation ; but there is a strong and 
growing feeling that, in the institution 
on presentation of a clergyman to take 
charge of a cure of souls, the parishioners 
ought to have more voice than they 
hitherto have had. That is one of the 
objects of the Bill, and if its provisions 
are not adequate to secure that end they 
can be improved in Committee. So, 
again, with regard to the right of a 
clergyman who has been presented to a 
benefice, the Bill makes ample provision. 
It has been said that clergymen are 
denied access to a free Court and deprived 
of the right of trial by Jury, which is the 
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privilege of every Englishman, I am 
ready to have very considerable sympathy 
with that feeling, and I have yet to 
learn that the supporters of the Bill are 
not willing to see further precautions 
taken in that direction and to secure 
that there shall be a strengthening of the 
lay and judicial element. J am confident 
that it is the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill, whether you call the lay 
person an associate or an assessor, that 
he is still to be a person of high rank in 
the Supreme Court, and that he should 
be a real and material element in the 
judicial decision on an appeal which 
comes from the aggrieved clergyman to 
the Archbishops’ Court. I think that 
the objections to those parts of the Bill 
to which I have referred do not constitute 
an opposition to it which can adequately 
be described as a Second Reading oppo- 
sition. Another important part of the 
Bill deals with the inhibition of clergy- 
men who, whether from their own fault 
or from causes beyond their control, 
become absolutely incompetent to dis- 
charge their duties. I am very glad the 
Bill draws a distinction between the two 
classes of cases—a distinction which the 
Committee to whom the Bill, if passed, 
will be referred, will realise and appre- 
ciate. 1 believe that is another evil for 
which the Church of England has a right 
to seek for a remedy. There is hardly a 
Member in this House who is not aware, 
either personally or indirectly, of clergy- 
men being in possession of benefices who, 
sometimes from their own fault and more 
often, I hope, from causes beyond their 
control, have become absolutely ineffi- 
cient to discharge the offices in which they 
are placed and for which they are paid. 
If you can vindicate the rights of 
parishioners and secure proper judicial 
and legal assistance, it is a reasonable 
and proper thing that the House should 
give a Second Reading to that portion 
of the Bill which attempts to deal with 
that difficult subject. I must say that 
as far as I have been able to understand 
this Bill, it is one which should com- 
mend itself to the favourable judgment 
of the House. On the part of the 
Government, I intend to support it, and 
I heartily hope it may be referred to a 
Committee which will consider it in the 
same practical spirit as the Bill of last 
year, the result being that a standing 
grievance of the Church of England may 
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be removed by the common consent of all 
parties ; and that that bone of conten- 
tion, a “ Church Wednesday,” may hence- 
forth be unknown in this House. 
[ Cheers. | 

*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) said this was a grievance which 
did not only affect the Church of Eng- 
land. There were 8,000 parishes where 
the only ordained Minister was a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. In 
these parishes the clergyman had 
ecclesiastical duties to discharge, not 
only to members of the Church of 
England, but Nonconformist parishioners. 
Therefore, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the clergy in the country 
parishes should not only be men of 
high character, but of ability and 
some liberality of view. In the so-called 
National and Voluntary schools of the 
country there were an enormous number 
of Nonconformist children. On this 
ground alone Nonconformists were in- 
terested in seeing that the clergy of 
the Established Church were men- 
tally as well as morally capable and 
efficient. In the great agricultural divi- 
sion which he represented there were 
strange instances of the inefficient dis- 
charge of clerical duties. In one parish 
the clergyman was not in a condition cf 
mind fit to discharge his duties, and the 
only knowledge the parishioners had of 
their spiritual head was seeing him led 
about the Rectory grounds by an 
attendant. In another parish the 
clergyman was so badly advised as 
to buy the living, and to borrow the 
money to do so. The revenues dropped, 
the poor man could not pay the interest 
on the mortgage, the mortgagees 
stepped in, the Bishop inhibited the 
clergyman, put in a curate, gave him a 
portion of the stipend, and sent the other 
away. To put such large powers as were 
proposed into the hands of Bishops was 
a step towards sacerdotalism. The 
whole tendency of the age was against 
clerical and episcopal authority, and was 
to put the power in the hands of 
local authorities. He had invited 
on this Bill the opinions of 76 clergy- 
men in his division. Forty-one of the 
76 were in favour of the Bill, 22 or 23 
were against it, and the rest were neu- 
tral. Those against it expressed their 
views in language which would almost 
rival in emphasis the language used by 
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the Mover of the Amendment. 
said :— 


One 


‘*T am not enamoured of the Bill. It would 
sect up a kind of Pope in every parish. Non- 
conformists do not treat their ministers as the 
clergy are treated in this Bill.’’ 


Another said :— 


“T think the Bill would give the Bishops 
great power over us small fry. I doubt whether 
I am in my right place. It is a pity I ever took 
holy orders.” [Laughter .] 


Another said :— 


*T am not a believer in an Established 
Church, but while the State and the Church are 
connected by bonds of Establishment, it gives 
the Prime Minister of the day, who may be an 
Atheist, the power of nominating a spiritual 
Father in God. It is improper to increase the 
powers of Bishops. When our Bishops rise to 
the true Apostolical level, financially and other- 
wise, and are no longer great Barons and 
Princes we shall trust them more.’’ 


This gentleman had a reasonable and 
proper complaint. The income of the 
living was £450 a year, but £200 of 
that was appropriated to swell the 
revenues of a gentleman in a neighbour- 
ing parish. He himself only got £150. 
Well might he refer to the financial 
grandeur in which the Bishops lived. 
The hon. Member, in conclusion, said 
he should support this Bill. His atti- 
tude as a Nonconformist had always 
been that they ought to assist the 
Church of England to effect her own in- 
ternal reforms. In country parishes 
they wanted men of high character and 
mental capacity, in whom, as Noncon- 
formists, they would have greater con- 
fidence than they had in some of the 
clergy of the rural parishes in this 
country. 


*Mr. R. PURVIS (Peterborough) 
said that as a member of the 
Church of England he had deter- 
mined to Vote for the Amendment. 


The Bill proposed a spiritual tribunal 
unknown to the institutions of this 
country since the Court of High Com- 
missioners was abolished in the reign of 
Charles I. The noble Lord who intro- 
duced the Bill thought bad cases of bad 
clergymen were really very few. There 
was an old saying amongst lawyers that 
a bad case made bad law, which meant 
that a Jaw such as this would be was like a 
net, with such fine meshes that a hundred 
respectable clergymen might be annoyed, 
Mr. Rh. W. Perks. 
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while the hundred and first, who might 
be a really bad case, would escape. The 
noble Lord admitted that the Bishops 
could refuse to institute in extreme cases 
By this Bill respectable clergymen might 
be annoyed by all the title-tattle and 
‘‘ profane and old : wives’ fables,” which 
might be spread about in a parish where 
he had been. By Clause 7 of the Bill the 
accused might be condemned unheard, 
and ruined, without appeal to the 
ordinary courts of law of the land. 
Under the circumstances he suggested 
that it was better “to bear the ills they 
had than fly to others that they knew 
not of.” [ Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. G. HARWOOD (Bolton) asked 
the promoters of the Bill whether they 
were prepared to introduce into the Bill 
a guarantee that the clergy should have 
an ultimate right of appeal to the courts 
of law in this country. It was of the 
most vital importance to the National 
Church that the clergy should not be 
deprived of this right of ajpeal, which 
belonged to every subject of the Queen. 
In doing away with this right they 
would strike at the keystone of the arch 
which supported the national character 
of the Church. They had not only to 
consider the rights of the owners of 
livings and of the clergy, but also the 
rights of the people. If the Church 
of England was a National Church it 
was therefore a People’s Church. The 
rights of the people were exercised and 
vindicated in the courts of law and in 
that House, and he could not vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill unless 
he received some assurance that the right 
of ultimate appeal by the clergy to the 
ordinary courts of the land would be 
provided for. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said that he had seen a 
statement that this Bill was the seven- 
teenth attempt which had been made to 
amend the laws which regulated the ad- 
mission of clergymen to benefices. He 
did not know whether that was strictly 
accurate ; but he did know that seven- 
teen years had passed since a Royal 
Commission had brought to light the 
shameful facts which had led to all these 
abortive efforts. The long delay which 
had occurred was due to several causes, 
one of them being the indifference of 
Churchmen in past times. It must have 
been owing to that cause that seven 
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years were allowed to elapse after the 
Report of the Commission appeared 
before any legislative remedy was pro- 
posed for what were now described as 
intolerable evils. Then five more years 
passed after the failure of the Primate’s 
measure ; so evidently the consciences of 
Churchmen were not then awakened, 
nor their fears excited, as they were to- 
day. The circumstances under which 
the present Bill was brought forward 
were both new and interesting. As a 
result of the late General Election, the 
friends of the Establishment believed 
that that institution was safe for the 
next five or six years—he observed that 
the sense of security did not extend be- 
yond that time—and they had now re- 
solved to pass, if possible, a whole list of 
measures for reforming the Church. 
They had further resolved to concentrate 
all their energies during this Session on 
a Bill dealing with this particular ques- 
tion. That being the case, they might 
with advantage have produced a large 
and a thoroughly-effective measure; but, 
instead of that, they had brought in 
what he regarded as an altogether inade- 
quate, feeble, and inconsistent Bill. It 
was a mistake to suppose that its object 
was to put an end to the traftic in livings. 
If it had been he would have supported 
it with all his heart ; but it was a mea- 
sure to perpetuate the traffic, though on 
a somewhat diminished scale. If this 
Bill passed it would give a fresh legisla- 
tive sanction to the sale of what the 
noble Lord (Viscount Cranborne) had 
described as a spiritual trust, and it was 
because he was as much interested in 
religion as the noble Lord himself, that 
he protested against the maintenance of 
a system which was opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and that he re- 
garded the Bill with strong feelings of 
dissatisfaction. He would not at that 
hour state the reasons on which that 
conviction was based, as he might have 
done at an earlier part of the Debate; 
but he wished to call attention to some 
serious omissions and exemptions in the 
Bill. A large number of patronage 
rights were, by the 21st Clause, ex- 
cluded from its operations; for it was 
provided that nothing in the Act should 
affect any advowson appendent to any 
manor or hereditament, any advowson be- 
longing to an owner of not less than 100 
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acres of land, or any advowson belong- 
ing to the owner of 50 houses in a parish, 
and not transferred or transmitted 
separate from such property. That is, 
all the existing scandals connected with 
the sale of advowsons—including, he 
supposed, sales by auction—might con- 
tinue when the advowsons were held by 
large landowners or house owners ; while 
the unfortunate owners of advowsons 
who did not happen to be either would 
have their patronage rights diminished 
in value by the restrictions of the Bill. 
That provision had, he believed, been 
struck out of a previous Bill. On what 
principle had it been restored in this Bill? 
Were landowners and houseowners a 
specially virtuous class of the community, 


‘or were they endowed with special fit- 


ness for the choice of suitable ministers 
of religion? Why should a man who 
bought a whole village be able to buy 
with it the right of deciding who should 
be the spiritual guide of its inhabitants ? 
It was an invidious distinction in favour 
of wealth, and seemed to be intended 
to buy off opposition to the Bill. There 
was another exemption which made an 
already weak Bill still weaker. Section 1 
—which was vital to the Bill—was not 
to apply to sales effected under the Act 
of 1863, which enabled the Lord Chan- 
cellor to sell the small livings in his gift. 
They had not proved to be a very mar- 
ketable commodity, and this exemption 
was probably intended to prevent their 
occupying a worse place in the market. 
Another exemption required both ex- 
planation and justification. Sub-Sec- 
tion d, of Clause 1 required the approval 
by the Bishop of the proposed transfer of 
a living; but this was not to apply to 
what were termed ‘‘ public patrons.’’ 
If the Definition Clause—Clause 22— 
were turned to, it would be seen what a 
large number of patrons that would in- 
clude. Not only were Her Majesty and 
the Duke of Cornwall to be exempt, but 
the Lord Chancellor, all the Bishops, the 
Cathedral Chapters, the Universities and 
Colleges, the trustees of various public 
bodies, and finally, every person or body 
of persons entitled to acquire and hold in 
a corporate capacity rights of patronage. 
Why was this invidious distinction made 
between different classes of patrons ? 
*Viscount CRANBORNE: Surely the 
hon. Member does not mean to suggest 
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that Her Majesty, or the Duke of Corn- 
wall, and public bodies, would be guilty 
of simoniacal practices ? 
*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Those 
persons, or bodies, who were above all 
suspicion had no reason to object to 
being placed under the same laws as 
others. Public patrons were not always 
beyond the reach of corrupt or illegiti- 
mate influences, and therefore should be 
put in the same position as other patrons. 
He had not yet exhausted the list of 
omissions in the Bill. It no doubt aimed 
at keeping immoral orincompetent clergy- 
men out of benefices, and at ejecting 
them, if, unhappily, they obtained ad- 
mission to them; but what about the 
patrons who appointed to the benefices 4 
Archbishop Magee had once pungently 
said :— 
“The very greatest scoundrel in England 

may be a patron, and his extreme immorality 
is no bar in law to his acting as a patron.” 


That was said some years ago, and the 
Record had made a similar admission in 
1893, when it said of a Church Patron- 
age Bill that, after it had passed, 

“Tt would still be possible for a notorious evil 
liver, a Mahommedan, a Pagan, or an Atheist, 
to purchase an advowson, and, after doing so, 
to present to the living.” 


That might also be said of the present 
measure, which, nevertheless, Zhe Record 
strongly supported. He knew that the 
reply to such objections as he had urged 
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would be that the Bill provided various | 


safeguards against the admission of im- | 


proper persons to benefices. 


Yes, and | 


among those safeguards were new solemn | 


declarations, and new provisions for testi- 


monials; but what reason was there to | 


expect that the new declarations would 
be more effectual than the old ones, the 
inutility of which had been shown by 
the evidence taken by the Royal Com- 
mission? Here was an extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Emery Stark, the well- 
known clerical agent, who was cross- 
examined by the then Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Magee : 
“Mr. Stark: Three-fourths of my trans- 
actions are with immediate possession, and, 
strictly speaking, they are nearly all illegal. 
Bishop: Knowing it to be illegal, these clerical 
patrons ask you to help them to break the law. 
Mr. Stark: Decidedly; and the matter is 
completed by solicitors of the highest standing 
in the country. 
Viscount Cranborne. 
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Bishop: The clergyman knows what the 
meaning of Simony is in that declaration; he 
knows that it is a legal term which means 
contrary to the law of Simony. 

Mr, Stark: Yes? 

Bishop: Knowing that, these moral clergy- 
men, who first of all ask you to break the law, 
then take an oath that they have not broken the 
law. 

Mr. Stark: Yes.” 

Yet, in the face of those facts, they were 
now asked to pin their faith to new 
clerical declarations, and to new forms 
of testimonials. The moral to be drawn 
from these most painful facts was well 
stated by the late Mr. Childers, a former 
Home Secretary and a Churchman, when 
he said :— 


“The conclusion to be drawn is, that the sale 
of livings ought to be done away with 
altogether.” 


In the same Debate, another member of 
the Church, who was deservedly held in 
high esteem by Gentlemen opposite—he 
referred to Mr. Raikes—said :— 

“ Whatever provisions you may make against 
the sale of next presentations, the ingenuity of 
the lawyers will get round them. As long as 
one person has a commodity to sell, another 
wishes to buy, it is not in the power of an Act 
of Parliament absolutely to prohibit the sale.” 


He (Mr. Williams) had confined his re- 
marks to Parts 1 and 2 of the Bill; 
because the objections to the remaining 
part had been already stated with great 


force. He, however, thought it right to 
make some reference to the attitude of 


the Evangelical party in regard to this 
measure. The name of one well-known 
influential member of that party—the 
hon. Member for Honiton (Sir J. Kennae 
way) was among those at the back of the 
Bill; but he represented only a section 
of the party. That was clear from the 
statements of objections issued by both 
the Church Association and the National 
Protestant Church Union. He sympa- 
thised with many of those objections, 
and had done his best to maintain them 
in connection with the previous Bills; 
but he was greatly disappointed at find- 
ing that the first part of the Bill was 
accepted by Evangelicals ; who thereby 
gave their sanction to the continuance 
of an iniquitous traffic. He would not 
presume to give advice to Church re- 
formers, which would probably be disre- 
garded coming from his lips; but he 
would commend to their notice a passage 
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in Dr. Jessopp’s article in the Vineteenth 
Century for January, entitled, ‘‘ Church 
Defence or Church Reform’’ :— 


‘‘ Patronage by purchase has been altogether 

abolished in this country never to be tolerated 
again. Yet in the Church of England as esta- 
blished by law it flourishes in full vigour, all 
recent legislation notwithstanding. The thing 
is notorious and will go on merrily till we forbear 
from tinkering legislation which proceeds upon 
a basis of defending—i.e., making the best we 
can of things morally indefensible, instead of 
resolutely setting ourselves to face the problems 
of constitutional reform.” 
The hon. Member concluded by saying 
that he regarded this measure as a piece 
of ‘‘ tinkering legislation,’’ which would 
fail to effect its professed object. That 
would be accomplished only when the 
Church became free from the fetters of 
the State; when the reproach from which 
it now suffered would be wiped away, 
and it would become thoroughly efficient 
for assisting to carry on the work of God 
throughout the land. 

Mr. GUY PYM (Bedford) said, he in- 
tended to vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill. He agreed on principle with the 
objects of the Bill, but he was opposed, 
on principle, also, to the method by 
which those objects were to be carried 
out. He was opposed to a man being 
tried for an offence by an Ecclesiastical 
Court, without the power of appeal to a 
Civil Court. However, considering the 
important matters dealt with by the 
Bill, he would vote for the Second 
Reading; but would inform its pro- 
moters that, unless some modification 
was made in its provisions, he would 
feel it his duty to vote against it at 
subsequent stages. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.) thought that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford believed the Bill would 
be amended in Committee he would find 
himself mistaken, for when the noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill was 
asked whether he would allow an appeal 
toa Civil Court he absolutely declined 
to give any assurance of the kind.. He 
had come down to the House with a 
perfectly open mind in regard to the 
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| Bill; indeed, he had been inclined to 
| support it, but when he found that the 
severest criticism of the Bill had come, 
not from Nonconformist Members, but 
from Church Members, he felt bound to 
reconsider his attitude towards the 
Measure. Hitherto, it had always been 
said that the Church Party were most 
anxious to have the Church reformed ; 
but that the Nonconformists in the 
House of Commons would not allow 
them to doit. That could be said no 
longer. Criticism of the Bill from the 
Opposition side of the House had been 
of the most moderate and reasonable 
character; while the strongest and 
bitterest opposition had been offered to 
it by hon. gentlemen like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lowestoft, who occupied promi- 
nent positions in some branches of the 
Church of England. It had been said 
that the Bill did not go far enough on 
the question on the right of patronage. 
He found that Section 4 prevented a 
clergyman, or any person about to be- 
come a clergyman, or his wife, or 
trustee, from exercising the right of 
patronage in respect to a benefice which 
subsequently became invested in him or 
any one of those parties. But it did not 
deal with the question of lay patronage 
at all. It came, therefore, to this— 
that a clergyman, however good and use- 
ful he might be, was not to be allowed 
to have this right of patronage vested in 
him, whereas a layman, no matter how 
grossly immoral his life might be, 
was allowed to have it. That was a blot 
on the Bill which could not be cured ; 
for, so far as he understood the rules 
of the House, Amendments of a character 
that would cure it would not be allowed. 
Again, it was proposed to enlarge the. 
powers of a Bishop to decline to insti- 
tute a man whose life in his opinion 
unfitted him for the discharge of sacred 
duties. The House was, therefore, 
bound to see that justice was done to 
the parties concerned. He failed to see 
how anyone could consider the tribunal 
created by the 8th Clause of the Bill a 
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fair tribunal for the trial of questions 
in dispute between a Bishop on the one 
hand and a clergyman about to be insti- 
tuted on the other. It was no part of 
his business to make attacks on the 
Bishops. The attacks had come from 
the other side of the House. But no 
one could doubt that a Bishop was not 
the right sort of person to try cases of 
this kind. There ought to be a fair and 
equitable tribunal outside the Church 
altogether for the trial of such cases. 
As he had said, he had come down to 
the House with a perfectly open mind 
in regard to the Bill. But he found 
one section of the Church—probably the 
High Church section—arguing for one 
thing, another section of the Church 
opposing it, and he had received circulars 
from Church Associations declaring that 
the Bill was unjust ; he, therefore, had 
come to the conclusion that the ob- 
jections to the Bill were so great and 
vital that they could not be cured in 
Committee, and he would vote against 
the Second Reading 


The House divided :—Ayes 259; Noes 
81.—(Division List, No. 40.) 


Bill read 2°, 


*Viscount CRANBORNE moved 
that the Bill sheuld be referred to the 
Standing Committee of Law. He said 
that it had always been the rule to so 
refer these ecclesiastical Bills which were 
of a highly technical character. 

CotonEL SANDYS moved, an 
Amendment, that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. He 
said that it was desirable the clergy 
should have an opportunity of appearing 
before the Committee to state the case. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) agreed with his noble Friend as 
to the precedence in regard to such Bills 
as the present. As the House had 
declared in favour of the Bill by so 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 


as 
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referred to Standing Committee, 
because, if that course were not adopted, 


the Bill would have no chance of passing 
into law in the present Session. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he took no part in the last 
Division, and therefore might approach 
this question from a neutral standpoint. 
His right hon. Friend appeared to have 
omitted to note that the effect of refer- 
ring the Bill to a Standing Committee 
would be to withdraw the details of the 
Measure altogether from the cognisance 
of the House. His noble Friend who 
made the Motion said the Bill was of a 
highly technical character. Under those 
circumstances a Select Committee would 
be the better instrument of the two. 
But his main reason for supporting the 
proposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee was that he strongly objected 
to the principle of withdrawing a 
Measure from the immediate cognisance 
of the House of Commons. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would persevere with 
his Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. As 
long as there were Standing Committees 
this was eminently a Bill to go to such 
a Committee. He was a member of the 
Standing Committee on Law when a Bill 
similar, if not identical to the present 
ove, was considered in the last Session 
of the last Parliament, and it struck 
him it would be impossible to have a 
fairer tribunal to consider such a Bill. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER pointed 
out that the Standing Committee on 
Law, or any other Standing Com- 
mittee, had no power to take evidence. 
This was a Bill which seriously inter- 
fered with the rights and status of a 
large number of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who would, if the Bill were referred toa 
Select Committee, have the opportunity 
of giving evidence. Failing a reference 
to a Select Committee he hoped the 
Committee stage would be taken in the 
House itself. 


a 














Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) 
hoped the House would overrule this 
attempt to defeat by delay a Bill in 
regard to the principle of which it had 
alread y expressed adecisive opinion. No 
doubt there were many serious questions 
of detail in the Bill. He agreed, that 
with regard to many of the clauses, ob- 
jections shad been made which had to be 
considered and fairly weighed, and they 
would be considered fairly and weighed 
thoroughly by the Standing Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet objected to Standing Com- 
mittees altogether. That was quite an 
intelligible attitude, but the House hav- 
ing established the Standing Committee 
system, and found from experience it 
was valuable, would not, he thought, 
object to send this Bill to such a tribunal. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, it was absolutely 
necessary to have legislation on this 
subject in the interest, not only of the 
Church of England, but of the whole 
community in rural parishes. It was 
necessary if this legislation was to go 
forward, that it should go forward with- 
out delay, and, he believed, that if ever 
there was a Bill which was exactly suited 
to be considered by a Standing Com- 
mittee, this was the one. 


Question put, “That the words ‘the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c.,’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 263 ; 
Noes, 62.—(Division List, No. 41.) 


Main Question proposed. 


Debate arising; and it being half-past 
Five of the clock, Mr. Speaker “proceeded 
to interrupt the Business :— 


*Whereupon Viscount CRANBORNE 
rose in his place and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put ;” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put and agreed to. 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- | 
mittee on Law, cc. 
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RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1837) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 25th March. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 25th March. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 25th March. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS ACT (1891) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th April. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE (SCOT- 
LAND) B 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tues- 
day 24th March. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 25th March. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 19th March. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SUPPLY. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading 


morrow, 


deferred till To- 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. f 


Second Reading 
morrow. 


deferred till To- 


BOILER INSPECTION AND 
REGISTRATION. 

Bill to provide for the Inspection and 
Registration of Boilers, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Houldsworth, 
Mr. McLean, Mr. Scott, Mr. Fenwick, 
and Mr. Clare; presented accordingly, 
and read 1*; to be read 2* upon 
Wednesday 22nd April.—[Bill 139.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

Reported without Amendment | Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 

3* To-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (ABERDEEN) 
BILL. 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; to be read 
3* To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Second Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


UNQUALIFIED MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

Question proposed, “That this House 
do now adjourn.” 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Home Secretary whether an Inquiry had 
been held into the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of a man named Mahoney, 
of Walworth, who it was alleged was 
attended by an unqualified medical 
practitioner ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that when he received a private 
notice of the Question from the hon. 
Gentleman he sent to the Home Office, 
but he had not yet received any infor- 
mation. He would be able to answer 
the Question to-morrow. 


Adjourned at a Quarter 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 12th March 1896. 


LAND CHARGES BILL [a.1.j 
A Bill to amend the law relating to 


charges on land, and to matters connected | 


therewith. Was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor ; read 1*, and to be printed. 
—[No. 30.] 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuzE DUCHY 
or LANCASTER (Lord James of 
HererorD): My Lords, on Monday a 
Bill will be presented to this House for 
the better regulation and control of the 
water supply of the Metropolis and the 
surrounding districts, and I shall then 
ask the permission uf the House to make 
a short statement. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.] 

A Bill to Amend the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Acts (Trespass in Pursuit). Was 
presented by the Earl of Stamford ; read 
1*, and to be printed.—[No. 31.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.1.] 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, which had been prepared, 
he said, on the recommendation of a 
great number of magistrates and chair- 
men of quarter sessions, who felt that 
children of a tender age were not the 
proper subjects of long imprisonment. 
The Bill only enlarged the power of in- 
flicting a whipping where the magistrates 
thought it desirable, in substitution of or 
in addition to imprisonment. It was 
urged that “in addition to” should be 
omitted. [‘ Hear, hear!”| The object 
aimed at was to inflict a whipping for 
graver offences by youthful persons and 
not send them to gaol. 

Lorpv ROOKWOOD cordially sup- 
ported the Bill, and would like to see it 
extended to those persons who committed 
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aggravated assaults upon women and 
children, who were inadequately punished 
by a sentence of imprisonment. He 
thought a whipping would be far more 
deterrent than imprisonment, and he 
hoped some day this class of offenders 
would be included in some Bill similar 
| to the present one. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY 
thought the object of the Bill was an 
excellent one, but he felt some doubt as 
to the words “in addition to,” which 
seemed to run counter to the object in 
view. As to aggravated offences, he 
thought they should not be dealt with 
by summary jurisdiction. 


THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross), speaking for the Society of 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, said they 
had signed a requisition in favour of 
such a Bill as this passing into law. He 
agreed with the noble Earl that the 
object to be sought was to avoid sending 
children to gaol. These children generally 
| were neglected by idle or drunken 
|parents, and under the Bill the 
authorities would only be doing what 
|a proper parent would do. He should 
like to see “in addition to” struck out. 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Lorp HERSCHELL considered that 
the object of the Bill would be defeated 
if these words were retained. 





Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


PUBLICATION OF INDECENT 
EVIDENCE BILL [u.1.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Tuesday 
next. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.] 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said the object was to enable Quarter 
Sessions to deal with very small cases of 
burglary, which at present had to go to 
the Assizes, though the distinction 
between them and the cases which did 
go to the Sessions was very minute. 
Occasionally these cases rendered it 
necessary to hold Assizes, where other- 
wise it would not be necessary to do so. 
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The Bill was substantially the same as 
the one which Lord Bramwell passed 
several times through the House with 
general assent. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


12th March 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LIVERPOOL NEW CATTLE MARKET 
AND RAILWAYS BILL. 
On the Order for the Third Reading 
of this Bill— 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick) said, that feeling that the Rules of 
the House, and the circumstances under 
which the Bill was carried over from 
last Session, prevented him from making 
a Motion for its recommittal, he pro- 
posed to move its rejection on the Third 
Reading. 

Mr. SPEAKER said the Motion 
for recommittal would not be in order, 
but that the hon. Member would be in 
order in moving that the Bill be read 
that day six months. 

Mr. FIELD said he moved the re- 
jection of the Bill on public grounds. 
It was proposed by the Bill to “transfer 
as a monopoly a public market for the 
gain of private shareholders, for the 
market in question was private property. 
The proposed removal would mean an 
increase of taxation on the sale of native 
produce. With the exception of a 
market at Crewe, this was the only such 
private cattle market in the whole of the 
North of England, and the majority of 
the Members would doubtless agree that 
such a market in so large a city as 
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Liverpool should be controlled by the 
Corporation, for the protection of the 
public interests. Under this private 
ownership illegal charges had been levied 
in the market for 20 years past, four- 
pence per head on beasts and 2s, per 
score on sheep being charged where only 
half that amount should have been 
levied. But these extortionate charges 
were made the basis of the future sche- 
dule of charges to be imposed at 
Bootle, and the result would be that a 
protective rate would be paid at Bir- 
kenhead on foreign imports to the disad- 
vantage of the native or Irish produce. 
He was not a Protectionist, but at least 
the common sense of the House would 
condemn any system of Protection as 
against the native producer. The rea- 
son why the market was to be changed 
was that the owners had found it con- 
venient to sell or change the position of 
the market rather than to embark upon 
an expenditure of £5,000 or £6,000 to 
meet modern requirements, now that the 
market was included within the Liver- 
pool boundaries, the sanitary conditions 
of the market having been neglected in 
the past. The whole of the trade were 
opposed to the change, and it was an 
extraordinary thing that by this change 
a large city like Liverpool should be de- 
prived of a market for the sale of native 
produce. The market was for the sale 
of Irish and Scotch live stock, not only 
for Liverpool, but for all the great com- 
mercial and industrial centres of the 
North, and it was proposed to change 
the market from a position where it had 
given satisfaction for a number of years 
in order that the owners might escape 
the expenses necessary to comply with 
modern requirements. He asked the 
House to consider these important points 
—that 1,000,000 people of Liverpool 
were to be without a market for the sale 
of native produce in future, that their 
native produce was to be at a disadvan- 
tage, and that foreign importationsshould 
be sold in Birkenhead at a lesser cost and 
with more convenience than their own 
produce at Liverpool. The retention of 
the market in Liverpool was an absolute 
necessity for English, Irish, and Scotch 
producers of stock, and he would like to 
remind the House that although they . 
heard a great deal about foreign com- 
petition, as a matter of fact Treland sent 
more live stock to Great Britain than all 
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the other countries in the world, and 
yet, here was Liverpool, which was the 
greatest market for Irish stock in the 
three kingdoms, proposing to disestab- 
lish the market and place the dealers in 
Irish stock at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with foreign competitors. That 
he thought was a very strong argument 
which should weigh with the House in 
its consideration of this matter. It 
might be asked how it came about that 
this market should be moved. It was 
alleged that where the new market was 
to be placed in Bootle would be more 
convenient for the importation of Irish 
live stock, but that all hung upon one 
circumstance, and that was that a land- 
ing stage should beestablished lower down 
the river. The Irish sea captains who 
brought over the stock, swore before the 
Committee of the House of Lords that 
they could not land the live stock, par- 
ticularly at the season of the year when 


the larger portion came from Ireland, at | 


the landing stage opposite Bootle. But 
in addition there was opposition to the 
Bill by reason of the fact that the live 
stock would have to be driven through 
the streets of Liverpool for a long dis- 
tance. The London and North Western 
Railway Company had provided facilities 
at the Prince’s Landing Stage, so that 
any one desirous of avoiding the driving 
of the cattle through the streets could, 
with a very little extra cost, have the 
stock brought up to the market from the 
stage by train. The Railway Company 
had a splendid service from Stanley 
Market to all parts of the kingdom, and 
by reason of that fact there was no 
cattle market so suitable as the Liver- 
pool one for the Irish or Scotch live 
stock trade. Failing a landing stage 
at Bootle, he would like to point out that 
the live stock would have to be driven 
right along all the most congested por- 
tion of the quays and it would be next 
to impossible to get live stock down to 
Bootle from the Prince’s Landing Stage. 
This was a more important question 
than would seem at first sight. It 
meant this, that the greatest market in 
England for Irish stock was about to be 
disestablished upon false and flimsy pre- 
tences. The reason why he had been 
desirous of re-committing the Bill was 
that new matters of fact had arisen 
which ought to be brought under the 
consideration of the House or of the 
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Committee which would have to con- 
sider the subject. The cattle salesmen 
who were most interested, did not ap- 
pear before either House. The gentle- 
men had been paying double tolls for a 
period of 20 years, and they had paid 
these illegal tolls believing them to be 
legal. They never saw the Act of Par- 
liament which was passed in 1832, and 
when they appealed to the directors of 
the market upon the matter, they were 
told that there was an Act of Parlia- 
ment which enabled them to charge 
these double tolls. The salesmen took 
their word for it, but after the Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords had given 
their decision on the Bill they found 
that they were being charged double 
tolls. They then appealed to a magis- 
trate at Liverpool, but the case was dis- 
missed. Then they were advised to take 
| proceedings in the Court of Chancery of 
‘the County of Lancaster. This they 
did, and on the 29th of November last 
the Vice-Chancellor of that Court de- 
clared that the owners of the market 
were only entitled to charge 2d. per 
| beast and ls. per score of sheep, instead 
of 4d. and 2s. respectively as they had 
been doing all this time. The owners of 
the market were not satisfied with this 
decision and they appealed to the Court 
of Appeal. That Court had unani- 
mously affirmed the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor and declared the tolls that 
they had been charging were illegal. 
There ought to be an objection in a 
popular assembly like the House of 
Commons to handing over any monopoly 
of public rights to private individuals, 
and whatever might have been the 
tenour of things in 1832, surely those 
who represented popular constituencies 
in the House should not perpetuate a 
monopoly by handing over a _ public 
market to a private company. There 
was one extraordinary point which he 
had almost omitted to mention. It was 
this, that the owners of the Liverpool 
Cattle Market absolutely controlled for 
seven miles from the centre of that city 
the sale of everything in the nature of 
live stock. They levied a charge upon 
the sales whether they took place in the 
market or outside of it, and they did 
this absolutely without the power being 
conferred upon them by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He wanted to know whether in 
the year 1896, the House of Commons 
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was going, by solemn Resolution, to 
perpetuate a monopoly and powers which 
ought not to be granted to private in- 
dividuals for the purpose of private gain. 
That was an absurd proposition and he 
trusted the verdict of the House would 
show it was so. He trusted all those 
Members who represented the march of 
progress would declare war against mono- 
poly, against private gain upon public 
interests, and would assist him in the 
endeavour he was making to put an 
end to this system, which had so long 
been the curse and bane of Liverpool. 
He would remind his hon. Friends from 
Treland that this meant an imposition 
upon what unfortunately was almost the 
only trade they had left to them, and it 
would be another tax put upon the 
shoulders of Irish producers for the 
benefit of a body of private speculators. 
He, therefore, begged to move that the 
Bill be read that day six months. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 


Scotland) seconded the Motion for 
rejection. He thought there were two 


observations of his hon. Friend which 
would meet with the assent of all sec- 
tions of the House. The first was that 
it was desirable, as a general principle, 
that such a municipal want as a market 
should be in the hands of a public rather 
than of a private body. The second was 
that as between the cattle of Ireland 
and the cattle of foreign countries, if any 
preference was to be given in ac- 
commodation and facility for sale, 
it should be in favour of Irish cattle, 
and not of foreign cattle. The danger 
his hon. Friend pointed out was this. 
The present cattle market was compara- 
tively close to the docks where the cattle 
were landed. The new market was 
at a very considerable distance from 
where the cattle were usually landed. 
The fear of his hon. Friend was that the 
inconvenience of getting Irish cattle to 
the new market would act as an induce- 
ment to a large number of salesmen to 
buy American cattle rather than Irish 
cattle. It was not to be supposed that 
any hon. Member would desire to increase 
the sale of American cattle at the expense 
of the Irish cattle trade. The second 
point in his hon. Friend’s complaint 
was that the amount of tolls and 
charges upon the landing of cattle must 
have very considerable influence on the 
cattle trade, and the schedule of tolls 
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fixed for the new market were based 
on the charges hitherto illegally charged. 
The tolls originally fixed were 2d. per 
head of cattle, and ls. per score of 
sheep, and these were raised by the Acts 
of 1869 and 1876 to double that amount. 
The charges for the Stanley Market 
were not considered exorbitant by 
traders, but since then litigation had 
been carried from court to court, and it 
had been found that the authorities of 
the old Stanley Market had acted 
illegally, that in fact they had charged 
double the amount they were entitled 
to, and therefore the whole basis of the 
proposed charges was removed. What 
his hon. Friend desired was that the 
new schedule of tolls in the new market 
should be fixed, not upon the exorbitant 
and illegal rate, but upon the old and 
legal rate of 2d. per head for cattle and 
ls. per score of sheep. But his hon. 
Friend was in the difficulty that the 
Committee had decided, and it was un- 
likely that the House would reverse the 
decision of its Committee. His hon. 
Friend was precluded by the Rules of 
procedure from moving the recommittal of 
the Bill. Under the circumstances all 
that he could expect was that the Minis- 
ter of the Crown who was responsible 
for matters of this kind—the Minister 
for Agriculture—would bring his influ- 
ence to bear in favour of the view of his 
hon. Friend, and in the interest of the 
Trish cattle trade, and those responsible 
for the Bill should give an assurance 
that the views of his hon. Friend should 
have full consideration in another place. 

CotoneL SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
Bootle) observed that as he had the 
honour of introducing the Bill to the 
House, and as it affected his con- 
stituency, he had felt it incumbent upon 
him to ask the House to agree to the 
Third Reading. The request that had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Dublin was one which ought not to 
have been put forward, and he would 
shortly state why. This new Liverpool 
Cattle Market was to supplant the old 
or Stanley Market. The old market 
was insanitary, badly situated, it was 
not roofed, the soil was pervious to every 
kind of moisture, it was in the midst of 
a densely crowded part of Liverpool, had 
been objected to by the medical au- 
thorities and the District Council and 
though it had 14 years of a lease to run, 























granted by the Corporation, the latter 
did not intend to renew the lease. The 
site of the old market was 7} acres. 
The site of the new market was 30 acres 
and power was given to take 15 ad- 
ditional acres, if it should be requisite. 
The old market was four miles from the 
landing stage, cattle were now landed in 
a weak state from the ships, and had to 
be driven in herds through crowded 
streets to the market. So much for the 
question of convenience. On the other 
hand, the new market was close to the 
North Docks of the River Mersey, the 
cattle could easily be landed, a special 
landing stage would be built for the 
purpose and the market would be pro- 
vided with every modern convenience 
and every humane appliance. There 
was another reason why the Bill should 
be read a Third time. <A great deal 
had been made by its opponents of the 
increase of toll as illegal. He would 
point out that this Bill was before a 
Committee of the House for six days 
and its opponents did not then think it 
worth while to allude to the increase of 
toll. The Bill was read a Third time in 
that House without opposition ; it went 
to the House of Lords, passed its Second 
Reading there and was for four days be- 
fore the Committee in the other House, 
and not one word was said about the 
increase of toll. Indeed the Measure 
would have been read a Third time in 
the Lords, but for the Dissolution, at 
which time it only wanted one day to 
complete its final stage. It was in these 
circumstances that the Bill now came 
before them, and to make this opposition 
to it was practically an abuse of the 
forms of the House. The Bill had 
already, as he had explained, been read 
a Third time by the House of Commons, 
and if it were to be thrown out now the 
House would be stultifying the verdict 
it had previously given. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby) did not intend to go 
into the general question, but the ques- 
tion of tariff was an important one and 
one of which the House should have 
cognisance. The standing charge of the 
Stanley Market had been found to be 50 
per cent. higher than was the legal 
charge. In the Bill promoted by the 
new company the Stanley Market share- 
holders were entitled for every £20 
value in that concern to rank as holding 
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£100 in the new market. That cal- 
culation was made on the basis of the 
fees which the Court of Appeal had 
declared to be 50 per cent. above those 
legally due. If the company came into 
existence with the shares of the Stanley 
Market capitalised in the new market at 
that figure, then the new company would 
be over-capitalised, with the result that 
in its fees to the new market the public 
must pay an extra tax in order to pro- 
vide the increased dividends for the over- 
capitalised stock. He submitted, there- 
fore, that this matter ought to be fully 
gone into and on public grounds this 
was a question which ought not to be 
overlooked. It was important that the 
fees of the cattle market should not be 
excessive, and in the long run the 
general consumer was keenly interested 
in seeing that such fees were fixed on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

Mr. FIELD observed that the hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the charges 
had been increased by 50 per cent. As 
a matter of fact, they had been increased 
by 100 per cent. 

*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs), as one who sat for six days 
on the Committee before whom this Bill 
was considered, desired to say a word or 
two, as he might possibly take a more im- 
partial view than either the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin, who had moved the 
rejection of the Bill, or the hon. Member 
for Bootle, who had supported the Third 
Reading. It was perfectly true that 
this was merely a question of one 
monopoly or another. There was an 
old company and a new one. The next 
question was that of the suitability of 


the site. All who sat on the Committee 
had been convinced that Liverpool 


had outgrown the present site of the 
Stanley Market, which on _ several 
grounds was unsuitable, one great ob- 
jection being that the cattle had now to 
be driven through a residential district. 
He did not say that the Bootle site was 
a perfect site. There was a doubt in 
the minds of the Committee on the sub- 
ject. But the site would be suitable if 
a proper landing stage could be arranged 
for cattle. There was conflicting evidence 
as to this and consequently the Committee 
only passed the preamble of the Bill sub- 
ject to the insertion of a clause that the 
cattle market at Stanley should be kept 
open and in working order for the space 
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of at least two years after the comple- 
tion of the new cattle market, etc. The 
term ‘‘ plant’’ was to be deemed to in- 
clude the erection, with the approval of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
of suitable landing stages conveniently 
near the site of the market, and the 
certificate of the Board of Agriculture 
was to be conclusive evidence that such 
landing accommodation had been pro-, 
vided. That clause showed there was 
doubt iu the minds of the Committee as 
to the perfect suitability of this site. 
With regard to tolls, he was informed 
that it had been proved that since the 
Committee sat the tolls at Stanley 
Market had exceeded the legal amount. 
But he understood that only the legal 
charges would be permitted by this Act. 
The weight of evidence before the Com- 
mittee was distinct as to the unsuit- 
ability of the Stanley Market site, and 
that provided proper landing stages could 
be arranged, Bootle Market would be 
better than Stanley Market. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, he would not enter 
in any respect into the merits of the 
Bill. But before the House decided to 
reject the Bill it should bear in mind 
that this Bill went through all its stages 
last year; that a Committee sat six 
days upon it in that House, that it 
passed the Report stage and its Third 
Reading, and then went ,to another place 
where it also passed all its stages except 
the final one. Under the new Standing 
Order the House was seised of the Bill 
again, and he ventured to submit that 
before the House rejected a Bill with 
such a history, an overwhelming case 
should be made out, and it should be 
shown that something or other had hap- 
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Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said he was 
coming to that point. As a matter of 
fact, he believed that while the Bill was 
in the House no question had arisen as 
to the legality of the charges. The 
question did not arise until June or 
July. Had any overwhelming case been 
made out for the rejection of this Bill ? 
The question of legality of charges was 
litigated. A decision was given which 
had recently been upheld to the effect 
that these charges were excessive. But, 
for the future, the charges at the Stan- 
ley Market would continue, not on the 
old basis, but on a new basis. The 
Stanley Market would no longer be able 
to make charges which a Court of Law 
had declared excessive. The charges 
would be those laid down in the original 
Act' of Parliament. Not only that, but 
by a clause of this very Bill taese charges 
were to be continued by the new com- 
pany, during the period of erection of 
their new premises, and two years be 
sides. The question arose whether the 
Committee which settled these charges 
and tolls had all the material upon 
which to arrive at a decision? The 
Committee considered the tolls and 
charges levied in similar markets in 
other parts of the country. The 
markets in Glasgow and Birmingham 
were specially referred to and _ the scale 
was fixed after considering these. The 
Local Government Board had also drawn 
their attention to them. He had only 
entered into the merits of the case to 
show that no such overwhelming case , 
had been made out which would justify 
the House in throwing out a Bill which, 
in the ordinary course, but for the in- 
terposition of the General Election, 
would have become law. It would bea 


and Railways Bill. 





pened in the interval which would justify 
the House in throwing out a Bill which 
had passed through all its successive 
stages. Had such an overwhelming case 
been made out ? 

Mer. T. P. O'CONNOR *°re- 
minded the hon. Member that legal 
proceedings with regard to the amount 


of tolls were pending at the moment! 


the Bill was before the two Houses, 
and therefore the opponents of the 
Bill were unable to oppose the part 
of the Measure relating to them. They 
were only now able to do so by a de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal. 


Mr. Albert Spicer. 


dangerous thing, whatever their view of 
| the merits of the case might be, to throw 
/out a Bill which had passed all its stages 
in that House, and nearly all its stages 
in another place. He hoped the House 
| would read the Bill a third time, leaving 
|the opponents of the Measure to raise 
| their points in another place. 
Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) 
\said the House would not take the ex- 
traordinary course it was asked to do, of 
| rejecting a Bill of this kind unless ex- 
| ceptional circumstances were shown. If 
| some new matter had arisen or some great 
| principle was involved, the House might 
\ 
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possibly reverse the decision of its Pri- jateped a policy which had been con- 
vate Bill Committee, which gave pains- | firmed by subsequent legislation ; it laid 
taking and judicial consideration to|it down as its duty to preserve open 
every matter brought before them. The | spaces and commons within the metro- 
only argument the hon. Member who politan area and in its immediate en- 
moved the rejection of the Bill had ad-|virons. In 1864 a strong resolution was 
vanced was that the effect of the Bill| passed by the House of Commons declar- 
would be to drive the business in|ing that it was the duty of the Govern- 
cattle from Bootle to Birkenhead. He! ment to take steps to preserve these 
only hoped the hon. Member was a true|commons and open spaces. In the 
prophet, but for himself he had never | following year a Select Committee went 
heard that the people of Birkenhead an- | exhaustively into the question, and the 
ticipated any extraordinary flow of bene- | outcome of their Inquiry was the Metro- 
fit from this Bill. He hoped the House, | politan Commons Act of 1866, which 
considering all the circumstances and | expressly exempted metropolitan common 
recognising that only grave arguments | lands from being made even the subject 
should induce it to upset the decision of | of recommendation for enclosure under 
its Private Bill Committee, would read | the Enclosure Act. It further gave the 
this Bill a third time. ‘inhabitants of the Metropolis the right 
Mr. W. FIELD said, that having | to apply for a scheme by which any 
heard the discussion, in deference to the | open space or common might be regu- 
wishes of the House he would withdraw | lated for their use. In 1876 an Act was 
his Motion. _passed to provide for cases of enclosure 
and for the regulation of commons, and 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word | metropolitan common lands were expressly 


‘now’ stand part of the Question :’’— | exempted from its enclosure provisions. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. So by a series of public enactments 
‘metropolitan common lands had been 

Main Question put, and agreed to :— excluded from the limited power pos- 
Bill read 3*, and passed. |sessed by the Board of Agriculture with 


regard to rural commons. This was the 

|position of Parliament, and it was a 

strong position. This Bill was promoted 

PETERSHAM AND HAM LANDS AND) by Lord Dysart’s trustees, and the estate 
FOOTPATHS BILL. | they represented was a wealthy one ; it 

On the Order for the Second Reading | consisted partly of lands = the banks of, 
of this Bill, © or adjacent to, the river Thames in the 
neighbourhood of Petersham, Ham, and 

*Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, | Richmond. Some of these lands were 
Bishop Auckland) said, the Bill sought freehold, and there were other lands 
to violate what had been for many years | over which the trustees had only manorial 
the definite settled and uniform policy rights. In particular there was a piece 
of Parliament as declared by a long) of land, about 200 acres in extent, known 
series of Acts with regard to the en-|as Ham Common Fields, over which the 
closure of Metropolitan common lands, | trustees had manorial rights and which 
His Amendment dealt solely with the it was the object of this Bill to seek to 
question of principle, which was the only | enclose. These were lammas lands, on 
ground on which those who had any | which rights could be exercised only for 
knowledge of Private Bill Procedure a portion of the year ; but that restric- 
could feel justified in asking the House/|tion did not make them any the less 
to oppose the Second Reading of such common lands. He did not labour that 
a Bill. The principle here involved | point, because he did not suppose there 
was a very important one, and _ the| was any question about it; and, indeed, 
ground of opposition to the Bill was | the Act of 1869, which extended and 
the manner in which it dealt with) amended the Act of 1866, expressly 
common lands. So far back as 1845) declared that lammas lands were com- 
Parliament recognised the vital im-)mon lands. If these lands were not 
portance of metropolitan interests in| common lands, why was a Bill introduced 


the preservation of commons, and it) to enable the promoters to enclose and 
i 
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make use of them? They proposed to 
extinguish common rights over these 
lands, to seize and enclose them, and to 
add them to what was already an 
enormously wealthy estate. It was pro- 
posed to give compensation to persons 
who had common rights, but only if 
they had exercised their rights within 
three years. That was an extremely 
cool proposition. This was an attempt 
to subvert the settled and declared policy 
of Parliament in respect of metropolitan 
common lands, and, moreover, it was an 
attempt to do so by means cf a private 
Bill promoted by persons who were 
chiefly interested and concerned in the 
development and improvement of this 
estate. No doubt there would be given 
to the House a glowing account of the 
benefits to be conferred on the locality 
in return for the passing of this Bill. It 
would be said that the Richmond Cor- 
poration would have the benefit of a 
waterlogged meadow, and that the district 
council of Ham would receive £15,000 
in hard cash and the gift of Ham Com- 
mon, which for generations had been the 
subject of conflict, and even of actual 
physical struggle, between the villagers 
and the representatives of the estate. 
It would also be said that in return for 
the stopping up of a number of footpaths 
over these lands the promoters were to 
make certain other footpaths and 
carriage roads, which would improve the 
neighbourhood and possibly make it more 
convenient for the well-to-do classes. 
Whenever people desired to get hold of 
land of this kind it was because they 
were philanthropic and wanted to con- 
fer benefits on a locality—but such pre- 
tensions usually meant one for other 
people and two for themselves. The 
question was not whether certain rate- 
payers were going to receive good value 
for the support they were giving this 
Measure, but it was whether the House 
was prepared to go behind the settled 
policy of Parliament and to allow the 
enclosure, by a private Bill, of metro- 
politan common lands. The Bill was 
petitioned against by the commoners of 
Ham, by the London County Council, 
and by the Society for the Preservation 
of Commons and Open Spaces ; and the 
opponents ought not to be put to the 
cost of opposing the Bill in Committee. 
He asked the House to uphold the rights 


Mr. J. M. Paulton. 
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it had affirmed by a long series of public 


enactments, and he 
moving :— 


concluded by 


“ That, having regard to the policy of Parlia- 
ment as declared by the Metropolitan Commons 
Acts, 1866 and 1869, this House is not prepared 
to entertain a Bill for the enclosure of metro- 
politan common lands.” 


Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford), in seconding the Amendment, said 
he felt that a principle of great public 
importance was involved. A _ report 
issued that morning described the foot- 
paths threatened as ill-defined and un- 
necessary tracks and paths by which 
people roamed all over this estate; 
and the question was whether Londoners 
were to be deprived of this privilege. 
He was sure that Parliament, after 
having passed a series of Acts for the 
protection of such lands, would not allow 
a private bargain, such as the Bill pro- 
posed, to deprive Middlesex of one of its 
few recreation-grounds. [* Hear! ”] 

*Mr.T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, Kings- 
ton) said, he rose on behalf of the 
promoters of the Bill, to support its 
Second Reading: He could not under- 
stand why this Bill should not be 
allowed to follow the usual procedure of 
Private Bills—to be read a Second time 
by the House and then referred to a 
Committee upstairs—-as there was 
nothing against its principle. [Cries of 
“Oh!” and laughter.) It was a most 
debateable point whether the lands in 
question were common lands within the 
Act of 1866. They were not ordinary 
pasture lands on which lammas rights 
were enjoyed. They were let to tenants 
from year to year, and were used as 
market gardens. But, in any event, 
lammas rights, such as they were, were 
recognised by the Bill, and those who 
were entitled to them would receive just 
compensation. With regard to the 
riverside, the trustees had entered into 
an agreement vesting in the Thames 
Conservancy enough of the land to en- 
able them to double the width of the 
towing-path from Richmond to Tedding- 
ton Lock. The lands between the 
enclosed lands and the river were 17 
acres in extent. Of these no fewer than 
14 acres would remain open for the 
public to walk upon, and on the re- 
mainder no buildings were to be erected. 
For years past questions of dispute in 
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respect to the rights over Ham Common 
had arisen; and therefore, while the 
rights of Ham commoners were reserved, 
the trustees proposed to vest the 
management of the common in the Ham 
District Council. That body was young, 
and was imbued with local patriotism, 
and had succeeded in getting from the 
trustees good terms for the benefit of 
the whole parish. The trustees were to 
invest £4,000 in the schools. 

_ Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the hon. Gentleman say 
whether these schools are not voluntary 
schools ? 

*Mr. SKEWES-COX said, they were 
national voluntary schools—[ironical 
Opposition cheers|—and were the only 
schools in theparish. [Ministerial cheers. | 
They were also to invest £2,500 for the 
benefit of almshouses already erected but 
poorly endowed ; to contribute £5,000 
towards the cost of sewering the parish ; 
and to give a site free of consideration 
for an addition to the parish burial- 
ground. All these terms represented 
about 2s. 6d. in the pound on the rate- 
able value of the parish. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am I right 
in saying that they are also to give a site 
for a vicarage ? 

*Mr. SKEWES-COX said that was 
so, provided the District Council required 
the present vicarage for their offices. He 
had not forgotten that, but he did not 
mention it, as he thought he was weary- 
ing the House by demonstrating the 
generous way in which the trustees were 
treating the parish of Ham. Then there 
was the question of footpaths through 
Petersham Meadow, which was within 
the boundary of Richmond, There were 
various paths, some new, some old, and 
some which led to nowhere from nowhere. 
For many years the public were allowed 
to wander at their own free will over the 
whole of King’s Meadow, which was in 
front of the historic house of Ham. The 
Richmond Council, therefore, said to the 
trustees that if they proposed to enclose 
any of those paths they should supply 
other paths in places more convenient, 
and that the trustees were going to do. 
Petersham meadows were to be conveyed 
to Richmond, and kept as open spaces ; 
the object was to prevent their being 
built upon, as they formed the chief 
feature in the foreground of that 
celebrated view, and if they were 
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built upon, the beauty of that lovely 
scenery would be absolutely spoilt. It 
was said that the meadows were some- 
times waterlogged. Only four of the 22 
acres were submerged, and by erecting a 
concrete wall they would be able to 
render those four acres sound. He 
denied that the changes proposed by the 
Bill would affect the view from Rich- 
mond Hill. The trustees had looked 
after the rights of Londoners ; and, as 
there was nothing in the Bill, which had 
the sanction of the Court of Chancery, 
to differentiate it from other Private 
Bills, he hoped the House would give it 
a Second Reading. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
trusted that the Members of the House 
of Commons, irrespective of Party or 
locality, would seriously consider the 
propositions of this private Bill. For 
the benefit of Members from provincial 
constituencies, who did not know the 
extreme beauty of the locality affected 
by the Bill, he might say that one stand- 
ing on Richmond Terrace, and looking 
away over the river west and north-west, 
saw a view which had been sung by 
many poets, and which the average 
Englishman admired and cherished pro- 
bably more than any other view within 
a hundred miles of London. It was 
proposed by the Bill to concede Peter- 
sham Meadow, immediately underneath 
the terrace, and thereby sacrifice the 
beauty of that unequalled scene. 

*Mr. SKEWES-COX : I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that no part of the 
lammas land whatever can be seen from 
the hill. 

Mr. BURNS said that, unfortunately 
for the hon. Member’s contention, he 
had had the pleasure the other day of 
walking from Wellington Barracks to 
Richmond with a battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to see how their boots 
wore on the way—(laughter|—and he 
took the opportunity while the men were 
resting of looking at this particular view 
from the terrace. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
contended that the proposals of the Bill 
would take away certain lammas rights, 
and would materially injure the beauty 
of the view from Richmond Terrace. 
This Bill sought—-under the guise of 
giving £5,000 for sewage purposes, 
£4,000 to a school, the site for a vicar- 
age, part of which might be used for 
local board offices, and relief of rates up 
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to 2s. 6d. in the pound—to take away 
from the whole of London and Middlesex | 
one of the best views within 20 miles of | 
the Metropolis. They were also told) 
that certain low-lying lands might be| 
conceded to Richmond Cor poration ; but | 
that was land on which, probably, | 
dwelling-houses would not be allowed to | 
be built. The London County Council, | 
by the Bill of 1894, prevented low- lying | 
lands of this description from being built | 
upon ; and, if the Corporation of “Rich- 
mond attended to the sanitary interests | 
of its locality, it would schedule this 
land and prevent buildings being erected | 
upon it. The local authorities of Rich- 
mond and Ham should, he maintained, 


Petersham and Ham 


have sought to co-operate with the) 


London County Council and the Middlesex 


County Council in bringing in a Public | 
Bill to compensate the Dysart trustees | 
for injury sustained by them, whilst, at. 


the same time, maintaining the common 


and lammas rights, that ought to be in- | 
alienable, and which this district had | 
He objected | 


enjoyed for generations. 
to the Bill because it closed public 
footpaths. It enclosed land, at present 
unenclosed, which had been reclaimed 
from the river. This was 
Richmond Corporation as a concession. 
What was the concession? For 


Thames Conservancy had been compelled 
to dredge the river at this particular 
point, and the sand and ballast that 
they had taken from the river had been 
dumped down on the banks. The 
Dysart trustees were so generous that 
they were prepared to give the Corpora- 
tion of Richmond this sand and _ ballast. 
The fact was, they should be suspicious 
of this local authority having been 
squared by a contribution of £15,000 to 


concur in this Bill. But what Rich- 
mond and Ham got at the spigot, 


London lost in the beauty of the place | 


at the bunghole. It might be convenient 
for Richmond and Ham to receive 
£15,000 for drains, schools, and other 
purposes; but he believed that if the 


London County Council, the Middlesex | 


County Council and the City Corpora- 
tion had been approached, they would 


have co-operated to buy out the Dysart | 


trustees. As a London boy, who)! 
cherished Richmond Park, Petersham 
Meadows, Epping Forest, and many 
other parks and open spaces that had 


Mr. John Burns. 
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| been preserved to the people of London 
| by the Metropolitan Public Commons 

Act, he asked the House to recognise 

that this Bill was going to destroy the 
| rural and picturesque appearance of the 

river between Richmond Bridge and 
Teddington Lock; and it was substi- 
tuting ‘for the picturesque rusticity of 
that spot, cheap-and-nasty houses, 
| These houses were to be within 38 feet 
of the river, and that space was not 
| to be occupied with a towing path, but 
_by a macadamised road. If there was 
one thing which Morris or Ruskin would 
| plead for in this stretch between Rich- 
/mond and Teddington, it would he for 
| the preservation of those apparently in- 
significant waste pieces of land, with a 
green fringe, that made the River 
Thames so beautiful at this spot. He 
hoped County Members would help 
London Members to retain this beauty- 
| spot by voting against the Bill. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Bill had very properly taken the point 
of principle, but as the Debate proceeded 
'they had condescended to matters of 
| detail. The House would recognise that, 
constituted as it was, it could not settle 
|such matters as the question of terms. 
That question could only be decided by 
a Committee after hearing evidence and, 
if necessary, examining the spot. Upon 
the question of principle he thought it 
was his duty, being partly responsible for 
the conduct of Private Bill legislation, to 
say a word. The hon. Member who 
moved the rejection of the Bill took the 
general principle that no Metropolitan 
commons ,had been enclosed since the 
passing of the Metropolitan Commons 
Act, and that the House by passing that 
Act had clearly shown the spirit in which 
it intended that these lands should be 
| dealt with. No doubt these lands were tech- 
nically commons under the Metropolitan 
Commons Act, but they were not com- 
mons in the usual sense of the word. 
These lands were all market gardens. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: 

hon. Member deny that ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : That shows 
the difficulty of discussing these matters 
'in this House. In Committee the hon. 
|Member could be cross-examined upon 
jo. | Laughter] 


Does the 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : I am prepared 
to take an oath now. [Laughter] 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I am afraid 

I am not in a position to administer 
an oath to the hon. Gentleman. These 
lands were used as market gardens, 
and that if the hon. Member went 
on them he would be a_ trespasser. 
The number of persons who held lammas 
rights over these lands was very small, 
and he would point out what he con- 
sidered a very grave danger in the 
interests of the public. Suppose the 
lord of the manor were to buy up these 
lammas rights. They were, he believed 
attached to particular tenements, and if 
the Dysart trustees purchased these 
tenements they would sink these rights 
in the freehold. Then what would 
become of the right of the public? It 
would be gone. The trustees would be 
able to enclose these lands without giving 
the public a single acre in exchange. 
With such a very small number of 
holders of common rights the rights of 
the public were in a very dangerous 
position. He was certain that if the 
Bill went to a Committee the rights of 
the public would be fully considered. 
On the other hand, he thought the public 
might be damnified if the House were 
to throw out the Bill, for the Dysart 
trustees, who were very rich, might then 
be induced to attempt to make terms 
with the few holders of these limited 
rights, and would then become absolute 
possessors of the Jand. He had given 
the matter his most careful considera- 
tion, and had come to the conclusion 
that neither the rights of the lammas 
holders nor the rights of the public were 
likely to suffer from a thorough investiga- 
tion by a Committee, while an opposite 
result might be arrived at if the Bill 
was not read a second time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
case of the opponents of the Bill was 
that a principle of public law would be 
invaded by this Bill. Although it was 
perfectly true that a very small number 
of persons apparently had rightsover these 
lammas lands, it was equally true that 
as long as one person would not sell his 
right over these lands or could not be 
found, the trustees could not build over 
them. As these 200 acres consisted of 
good building land, it might be taken 
that if the trustees had been able to buy 
up the rights of the persons referred to 
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they would not have come to that House 
for a Bill of this kind. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The London County Council and the 
Middlesex County Council had petitioned 
against the Bill in order that they might 
be represented before the Committee. 
The inquiry before the Commitee would 
involve a very large expenditure, and 
hon. Members ought to be sure that no 
principle of public law was invaded 
by the Bill before they required the 
authorities to send money in opposing 
the Measure. The bargain embodied 
in the Bill was a thoroughly unfair one 
and was greatly to the advantage of the 
trustees. They were told that the tow- 
path was merely anarrowstrip of land, but 
there was a large space between it and 
the hedge over which a large number of 
people roamed. He was told that there 
was so much room between the towpath 
and the hedge that a legendary ghost 
chose it for his nightly walk [laughter], 
and yet by this Bill everybody, as well 
as the ghost, would be driven off the 
land. [Renewed laughter.| This was 
one of the finest walks in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and it would be utterly 
destroyed if the Bill passed. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Ham Fields were 22 acres in 
extent and Petersham Fields were 170 
or 180 acres, and, therefore, the proposed 
bargain would be most advantageous to 
the Dysart Trustees. The opponents of 
the Bill spoke as Londoners, and they 
said that the whole course of modern 
legislation was based on the principle of 
preserving open spaces within a given 
area round London. Jn these circum- 
stances, he hoped that the Bill would 
not be allowed to pass. [‘ Hear, hear.”] 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said that the House 
ought to emphasise the principle which 
was laid down in the Act which Parlia- 
ment had passed some 30 years ago, 
which prohibited absolutely the enclosure 
of metropolitan commons. _ [“ Hear, 
hear !”] The question, therefore, was, 
Did this Bill propose to decommon a 
metropolitan common? If it did, the 
promoters of the Measure were attempt- 
ing by means of a private Bill to set 
aside public law. [‘“ Hear, hear.”] If 
the House came to the conclusion that 
this wasa metropolitan common they must 
reject the Bill at this stage, and in that 
case he should feel himself compelled to 
vote against the Measure. He, however, 
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would suggest that it should be an 
Instruction to the Committee to examine 
into the question whether the lands 
proposed to be dealt with by the Bill 
were common lands within the meaning 
of the Metropolitan Commons Act, and, 
‘if so, to strike out all the clauses 
applying to such lands. In the absence 
of such a proposal on the part of the 
promoters of the Measure, a strong 
prima facie case having been made outi 
that the lands in question were common 
lands, he should be compelled to vote 
against the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”| 
*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON 
(Wilts, Cricklade) pointed out that it 
was practically admitted that this was 
«a Metropolitan common, and _ the 
Legislature would stultify itself if it 
were to pass this Bill after having 
passed an amending Act for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing lammas lands, 
such as those now proposed to be dealt 
with, under the operation of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act of 1866. 
In 1866 a definite proposal was made 
and carried through the House, which 
had been acted upon for 30 years, that 
the Commissioners should not entertain 
any application for the enclosure of 
metropolitan commons. It was perfectly 
clear that Parliament had laid down 
a definite course of policy for dealing 
with commons within the metropolitan 


area. Was it right, then, by private 
Bill, the discussions on which involved 
great expense and outlay to those 
who were willing to put forward 


public rights and defend them, to inter- 
fere with a public Act of Parliament ? 
For these reasons, he submitted that it 
was right and necessary to pass the, 
Resolution proposed from the other side 
of the House. 

*Mr. E. R. WODEHOUSE (Bath) | 
said, that the rejection of a Bill of this | 
character at this stage was an extreme | 
course, to which the House very) 
rarely lent itself. The House had con- 


fidence in the competency and imparti- | 
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nothing in it which precluded the 
scheme being made, in its passage 
through Committee, satisfactory to all 


parties, and the interests of the 
public, and if such a result could 
be secured, it would be a pity to 


throw away this chance of gaining it. 
The opposition to the Bill was founded 
on the general principle of the policy of 
the Act of 1866. It was quite true that 
that Act did prohibit the entertaining of 
an application for the inclosure of any 
metropolitan common or any part of one ; 
but it was well to remember the 
particular evils which had to be con- 
tended with at the time of the passing 
of that Act. In 1866, encroachments on 
metropolitan commons by builders, and 
their neglected condition as regarded 
drainage and their want of protection 
as open spaces for public use and 
enjoyment, were the special evils which 
called for remedy ; and the vital prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1866 was declared to 
be the provision of machinery to call 
forth and organise local’ effort for the 
proper protection and management of 
commons. The interest of the locality 
was held to bethe best guarantee for 
care and preservation of the commons ; 
and as this Bill contained full provision 
for control by local authorities, he believed 
that it might be made to fulfil the 
purposes of the policy of the Act of 1866. 

Mr MICHAEL BIDDULPH (Here- 
fordshire, Ross) said, that although he 
had no authority to speak on behalf of 
the promoters, he believed that he was 
in a position to say that if this Bill were 
read a second time, they would agree to 





the Instruction to the Committee, as 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
| the Member for ‘Liskeard. He there- 
| fore trusted the House would allow the 
| Bill to be read a second time. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
| posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 





ality of its Committees upstairs, and it! 


had, 
Third Reading. If the Bill came down | 
from the Committee i in such a condition | 
as was not generally satisfactory, it could | 
be rejected at that final stage. W ith- | 


out referring to the details of the Bill, | 
he would point out that there was)! 
| 


Mr. Leonard Courtney. 


moreover, the safeguard of the | 


The House divided :—Ayes, 118; 
| Noes, 262.—(Division List, No. 42.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
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Resolved,— 


“That, having regard to the policy of Parlia- 
ment, as declared by the Metropolitan Commons 
Acts, 1866 and 1869, this House is not prepared 
to entertain a Billfor the inclosure of Metro- 
politan common lands.” 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Read 3", and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (ABERDEEN) 
BILL. 

Verbal Amendment made ; Bill read 
34, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2). 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Atkinson, Lon- 
donderry) moved :— 

‘That leave be granted to bring in a Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to the 
urban sanitary district of Armagh.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) com- 
plained that the Government had taken 
a very inconvenient course. On Feb- 
ruary 18 they had introduced a Pro- 
visional Order Bill bearing exactly the 
same title. The effect of the introduc- 
tion of this said Bill would be to involve 
the opponents of the Provisional Order in 
serious additional expenditure. Did the 
Government wish to embarrass the 
people of Armagh? He thought that 
the Government ought to have given 
some explanation of their action. The 
Bill emanated from the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, of which the 
Chief Secretary was the head, and its 
introduction was the act of the Govern- 
ment, and they were responsible. Why 
was this second Bill required? The 
first Bill failed to provide for the suit- 
able representation of the people of 
Armagh in connection with the matters 
with which it dealt. Was it the object 
of this Bill to remedy that defect? 
There were in Armagh 7,500 inhabi- 
tants. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member cannot discuss the ques- 
tion of the representation of Armagh on 
the Motion for leave to introduce this 
Bill. 








Mr. T. M. HEALY said that the 
Bill affected the urban sanitary authority 
of Armagh, and that the urban sanitary 
authority in that town was identical 
with the Corporation. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 


Gentleman was entirely out of order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether it 
would be possible afterwards, on other 
stages of the Bill, to discuss the point ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: My ruling applies 


only to what is before me. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said in that case 
he would defer his observations until the 
Bill was before the House. At present 
he protested against the Government 
placing on the opponents of these Bills 
the additional expense involved under 
the Standing Orders in lodging a 
petition. 


*THE ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J Arktyson, London- 
derry, N.): If the hon. Member had 
only ascertained the dates of these pro- 
ceedings, he would have seen there was 
no ground for his complaint against the 
Government. The first Provisional 
Order was made on the 16th August 
1895. A Bill to confirm it was intro- 
duced and ordered to be printed on the 
8th February 1896. The second Pro- 
visional Order was not made till nearly 
a month afterwards, namely, the 3rd 
March 1896. It is difficult to see why 
the Government should be requested to 
anticipate the result of the initial pro- 
ceedings in reference to the second 
General Order which has just begun, 
and delay the introduction of the Bill to 
confirm the first Provisional Order, until 
they had ended. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
saw no reason why the two sets of Pro- 
visional Orders should not be introduced 
in one Measure. The Government surely 
knew that there was a likelihood of this 
second Provisional Order being necessary. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 86.—(Division List, No. 43.) 


287 ; 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour ; presented accord- 
ingly, and read 1*; referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 
—[Bill 140.] 
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Asylum Board. 


CUSTOMS STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTIONS. | Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire ): I beg to ask the Secretary 
| to the Treasury, whether, with reference 
to the proposals recently submitted to 
the Treasury for the reorganisation of 
Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darling- | the Statistical Department of the Cus- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | toms, and in respect of which an inquiry 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether | by a Committee was made, he can state 
the Government can give the House any how the question now stands, and when 
information with regard to the trial at| the decision of the Treasury will be com- 
Zanzibar of Ali bin Abdullah, an influen-|municated to the Commissioners of 
tial Pemba Arab, who has been sentenced | Customs ? 
by the Judge of the British Court to) THe SECRETARY to true TREA- 
seven years’ imprisonment, a fine of \SSURY (Mr. R. W. Hanzury, Preston) : 
5,000 rupees, and subsequent deporta-| Certain questions relating to the future 
tion, for gross cruelty to his slaves? |organisation of the Statistical Depart- 
THE UNDER SECRETARY oF ment of the Board of Customs are now 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS /under consideration by the Board of 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, Treasury, and a decision will be arrived 
Southport): Her Majesty's Agent and | at as soon as possible. 
Consul General reported on the 26th of | 
January, that Ali bin Abdullah had| 
been arrested on an order of the Sultan, | MULLINGAR ASYLUM BOARD. 
on a charge of gross cruelty to one of his) Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 1 
slaves, and by arrangement with the | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Sultan was to be tried by Mr. Cracknall,| Lieutenant of Ireland, whether His 
Her Majesty’s Consular Judge in Zan- | Excellency has received a copy of a reso- 
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zibar, with two Arab Cadis as his 
Assessors. A report of the result of the 
trial has appeared in the Press, but the 
official account from Mr. Hardinge has 
not yet reached us. 


OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government have any in- 
formation as to the progress made by the 
Government of India in arranging that 
the Behar Opium Agency shall, as the 
Benares Agency already does, deal direct 
with the cultivators of opium instead of 
dealing through middlemen ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamivton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The latest report 
from the Board of Revenue, dated 
February 1896, shows that the plan of 


dealing direct with opium ryots is being | 


tried this season, at the time of making 
payments, in selected sub-divisions of the 
Behar Opium Agency. As soon as 
experience has been gained of the new 
system, both by ryots and opium revenue 
officials, it can be introduced gradually 
into the whole Agency. 


| lution unanimously passed by the Mul- 
| lingar Asylum Board, at a large meeting 
jot governors on 4th April 1895, asking 
| him to appoint Most Rev. Joseph Hoare, 
| Bishop ot Ardagh, a governor of the 
‘asylum, vice Most Rev. Dr. Woodlock, 
iresigned; and, if so, why it is that His 
| Excellency has refused to make the ap- 
|pointment; and will he now reconsider 
his decision and make the appointment ; 
and, if not, will he explain on what 
grounds. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND, Mr. Geratp Ba.rovr, 
Leeds, Central) : The resolution referred 
to was received by the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who undertook, in the event of a 
vacancy among the County Longford re- 
presentatives on the Mullingar District 
Lunatic Asylum Board, that the recom- 
mendation made on behalf of the Most 
Rev. Bishop Hoare would have careful 
consideration. The present Lord Lieu- 
tenant will be happy to favourably con- 
sider the case when the opportunity in- 
dicated arises. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL, asked whether 
the opportunity for the appointment was 
not at the commencement of the year 
when the Board was reconstituted. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied 
that that was not sufficient ground for 
removing a gentleman who occupied the 
position which the hon. Member wished 
to see occupied by the Bishop. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked whether 
he was to understand that the Lord 
Lieutenant had decided not to appoint 
the Most Rev. Dr. Hoare to the Board 
of Asylum. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
that would be very incorrect. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL intimated that 
he would call attention to the matter on 
a future occasion. 


PARCEL POST. 


CotoneEL MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
rate for the smallest parcel conveyed by 
parcels post from England to the Con- 
tinent, viz., for a three pound parcel, is 
considerably higher than the rate for the 
largest parcel, viz., an eleven pound 
parcel, conveyed between France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy; whether 
France and Germany extend favours to 
each other in this matter which they 
have not hitherto extended to England ; 
whether the charge of 10d. upon an 
eleven pound parcel, made by the English 
railways to the English Post Office, 
exceeds the whole postal rate from Berlin 
to Bordeaux, or Cologne to Buda Pesth; 
and, whether steps can be taken to 
remedy these disadvantages to English 
commerce ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The total charge 
on a three pound parcel sent from Eng- 
land to Germany is higher than the 
charge on an eleven pound parcel ex- 
changed between France and Germany, 
or Germany and Austria. It is the 
same as the charge on an eleven pound 
parcel from France to Austria, and it is 
lower than the charge on such a parcel 
from Germany to Italy, which is 1s. 5d., 
and a delivery charge of 34d. I am not 
aware that France and Germany make 
more favourable arrangements with each 
other than they do with this country. 
The total charge on a parcel from Berlin 
to Bordeaux is 1s. 1d., and from Cologne 
to Buda Pesth 83d., including delivery 
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in both cases. As I have already ex- 
plained to the hon. Member, the dis- 
advantages to which he refers are due to 
the geographical position of this country, 
which involves a charge for sea postage 
on parcels exchanged with the Continent, 
and to the statutory payments which 
have to be made to the railway com- 
panies on parcels conveyed within the 
country. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the Gov- 
ernment has come to any decision with 
reference to the scheme prepared last 
year by the Admiralty Director of Works 
for the construction of a mercantile mole 
at Gibraltar, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Chamber of Commerce in 
that port ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. Josepn CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): The Govern- 
ment are considering ways and means 
for the construction of a new mercantile 
mole at Gibraltar, and I hope they will 
announce their decision very shortly. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
cottages have been built up to the begin- 
ning of this year under the Labourers’ 
Acts (Ireland) 1885-6, what is the aver- 
age annual charge on the rates of the 
locality for each house, and whether he 
can see his way, by a simplification of 
the machinery of these Acts, to place 
their working on a more satisfactory 
economical footing? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The last 
annual Report of the Local Government 
Board shows that on March 31, 1895, 
10,848 cottages had been provided under 
the Labourers’ Acts, and that 802 others 
were in progress or contracted for. The 
next annual Report of the Board will 
bring this information down to the 
31st instant, and they are unable at 
present to say precisely how many cot- 
tages had been built at the beginning of 
the year, but estimate the number at 
11,500. The annual charge on the rates 
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in respect of each cottage varies in differ- 
ent unions, having regard to the class of 
building provided, the rents charged, 
and the scarcity or otherwise of building 
materials. The general average cost of 
providing these cottages may, however, 
be taken at about £125 for each cottage, 
and the average rent charged is only 
about Js. a week, or £2 12s. a year. 
The annual loss to the ratepayers during 
the term of a loan of £125 for 50 years 
(the maximum period) would be about 
£3 per house, without taking intoaccount 
the cost of repairs, collecting the rents, 
insurance, taxes, arrears, &c. These 
form a considerable item, often exceeding 
the rents paid by the tenants, and the 
Local Government Board do not think it 
would be very wide of the mark to put 
down the average loss to the ratepayers 
at about £5 per cottage per annum. 
This loss to the ratepayers does not 
arise out of any defects in the machinery 
of the working of the Acts, which, no 
doubt, is cumbrous, but from the low 
rent charged as compared with the cost 
of construction and the necessary out- 
goings. 


CONVICTS ON LICENCE. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, both 
as regards the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict and the rest of the county respec- 
tively, how many convicts liberated on 
licence are under obligation to report 
themselves, and how many actually re- 
port themselves ; and, how many persons 
sentenced to a term of police supervision 
are now under obligation to report 
themselves, and how many of them 
actually report themselves ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): It would take some time to 
collect the information which the hon. 
Member asks for. There would be no 
difficulty I think in giving a return, if 
the hon. Member moves for it, of the 
number of persons at large under police 
supervision, as licence-holders or super- 
visees, in each police district as on pages 
190 to 193 of the criminal statistics for 
1893, and the number of those who either 
are allowed to report themselves by letter 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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or have had the obligation to report re. 
mitted. No useful results would, how- 
ever, be obtained I think by attempting 
to compile returns of the number of 
those who report themselves or of those 
who omit todo so. If a person under 
police supervision fails to report, his 
arrest is at once attempted—if he cannot 
be found, it is impossible of course for 
the police to say that he is actually in 
the district and, therefore, to include 
him in the return. 


PRISON ILL-TREATMENT (ALLEGED). 

Mr. F. A. NEWDIGATE (Warwick- 
shire, Nuneaton): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
drawn to a lecture, delivered on Thurs- 
day, 5th March, at Coventry, in which 
the lecturer, Mr. Donald Stuart, described 
as late Captain 86th Regiment, who, 
condemned to imprisonment for three 
years in 1893, did seven months at 
Wormwood Scrubbs and the rest of the 
time at Parkhurst, alleged that murders 
and outrages, of which the outside world 
knows nothing, are frequently committed 
in prisons, and that prisoners are kicked 
and beaten in the most brutal fashion ; 
and if the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will cause an Inquiry 
to be made into these allegations ? 

Sirk MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention has been called by the hon. 
Member’s Question to the report of a 
lecture delivered by this man. Inquiries 
are always made into charges of this 
kind if particulars are given. Without 
some particulars it is impossible, of 
course, to proceed very far, and the 
allegations made by Stuart were entirely 
general in character. It is only fair to 
the prison officials to add that it is not 
uncommon for prisoners and ex-prisoners 
to make charges of an atrocious character 
which investigation proves to be wholly 
without foundation. 


CYCLISTS IN HYDE PARK. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the in- 
crease in the number of carriages and 
equestrians during the last few weeks 
that frequent the road on the north side 
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of the Serpentine, to the imminent 
danger of bicyclists, who have been 
granted the use of that road up to 12 
o'clock ; whether he will deem it advis- 
able either to limit the number of car- 
riages and equestrians, or exclude them 
altogether ; and whether, in the event 
of that not being conceded, he will cause 
to be prepared and railed off a strip of 
Rotten Row for the use of bicyclists ? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I am sorry to say that 
I cannot agree at present to any altera- 
tion of the arrangements for bicycling in 
the Parks. After I have seen their 
working during the summer months, I 
will consider the matter further in com- 
munication with H.R.H. the Ranger. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
heg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to amend the 
Elementary Education Act this Session, 
with the view of limiting and lessening 
the expenditure of the London School 
Board ? 

Tut VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): It is not proposed 
to deal exceptionally with the London 
School Board. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND.) 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, can he state the 
average rate of result fees per pupil 
earned in Cavan District No. 23 in the 
years 1885 and 1895, and the total 
result fees in same district and years ; 
also the number of cases in which 
National School Teachers in this district 
have appealed to the Education Com- 
missioners against the examination of 
their pupils in 1885 and 1895. And, 
whether, in the cases of such appeals 
results fees have been paid on the mark- 
ing of the district inspector appealed 
against, or of the head inspector sent to 
examine the school; and, if on the 
former marking, why ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
not yet received full information in 
reply to inquiries which I have made 
arising out of this Question, and must 
ask the hon. Member to repeat it to- . 
morrow. 


RIFLE RANGES (VOLUNTEERS.) 
| -Mr. CHARLES COLSTON (Glouces- 
ter, Thornbury) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether, hav 
| ing regard to the fact that the Government 
propose placing the new rifle in the hands 
of the Volunteers at an early date, they 
are prepared to undertake any consequent 
alteration in ranges; or, whether, fail- 
ing that course, Commanding Officers of 
Volunteers would have power to borrow 
money for the construction or recon- 
struction of ranges and butts under the 
| Bill entitled “a Bill to amend The 
| Military Lands Act, 1892.” 
| *THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : Commanding Officers 
of Volunteers have already power, 
under the Military Lands Act of 1892, 
to borrow, subject to the Secretary of 
State’s sanction, for the purpose of 
acquiring land for ranges. The general 
question of ranges is one on which I hope 
to touch in introducing the Estimates. 





IRISH MAILS. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Tipperary, Mr. T. J. Conpon, I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware of the great incon- 
venience suffered by people of Cahir, 
Clonmel, and Carrick-on-Suir arising 
from the frequent and long delays in the 
arrival of the morning mails from 
Dublin. And whether he will inquire 
into the cause of the delay with the view 
to have this irregularity prevented in 
future ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The delays 
referred to by the hon. Member arise 
chiefly from the inability of the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company to 
keep back the Waterford train at 
Limerick Junction when the mail from 
England is from storm or other cause 
late in arriving. The Post Office has 
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communicated with the Railway Com- 
pany on the subject, but owing to the 
line being single there is much difficulty 
in arranging for a detention of the 
Waterford Train at the Junction on the 
occasions in question. The matter will 
not, however be lost sight of. I must 
add I have answered almost the same 
question on February 28. 


Army 


FACTORY WORK (RELAXATION OF 
RULES.) 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
(1) whether he can give an assurance that 


the rules contained in the Factory Act, | 
by which the giving out of work in the | 


shirt trade and similar industries is con- 


trolled, will not be relaxed ; (2) whether he | 


is aware that the relaxation would lead 
to the reintroduction of sweating in the 


trades referred to; and, (3) whether he| 


will cause careful inquiry to be made into 
any petitions in favour of the relaxation 
of the rules which may have reached 
him, with a view to ascertaining how far 
they really represent the views of the 
actual workers in the trade ? 


Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 


Iam unable at present to say more in 


answer to the hon. Member’s Question | 


than that the whole subject is engaging 
my consideration and that the inquiries 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
Question are being made. 


TRAWLING IN THE MORAY FIRTH. 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN:) 


I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 


the Secretary for Scotland has received | 
a memorial from the Moray Firth Fish- | 


eries Association, complaining that the 
service of sea police has proved inefficient 
for the purpose of suppressing beam 
trawling in the Moray Firth, and re- 


commending the employment of two or | 


three fast steamers, similar in build to 
trawlers, manned partly by local fisher- 
men acquainted with the fishing grounds, 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Perarson, Edinburgh and 


St. Andrew’s Universities): The Secre- 
received the 
memorial referred to, but he cannot 
|admit that the service of the sea police 
| in the Moray Firth has proved inefficient. 
| Through the co-operation of the Admi- 
| ralty, gunboats have assisted in the 
‘suppression of trawling, and the Secre- 
_ tary for Scotland does not consider that 
| the advantages of the proposal suggested 
in the memorial would be commensurate 
| with the heavy additional outlay it would 
‘involve. Various suggestions have been 
received both from the memorialists and 
from other sources, all of which will 
continue to receive careful attention. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
|having regard to the fact that illegal 
|trawling is usually carried on with 
greater vigour on Sundays in the Moray 
Firth and around the Western Islands, 
and that the gunboats, to which the 
duty of protecting the line fishing in- 
dustry is assigned, frequently remain in 
‘harbour on that day, arrangements will 
be made for these cruisers to exercise 
proper vigilance every day in the week? 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE: Without 
'admitting the assumptions of fact on 
which this Question is based, I may say 
that according to my information the 
attention of the Commanders of cruisers 
|engaged in fishery superintendence has 
been specially directed to the fact that 
trawlers are addicted to Sunday fishing, 
| and the Commander of H.M.S.Cockchafer 
has reported that, when the weather 
permits, he is at sea two Sundays out of 
three. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
| Advocate if he will furnish the names 
and addresses of the persons authorised 
to receive complaints of illegal trawling 
|in the Moray Firth ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I shall be 
‘glad to furnish the hon. Member with 
| the information he desires. 








and under the direct control of the| 

Fishery Board; whether he has given) ARMY RECRUITING. 
consideration to the facts and arguments! Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
adduced in support of this recommenda-| I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
tion by a body representing a large | State for War, whether any explanation 
number of practical fishermen; and, |! can be afforded of the causes of the fall- 
whether he will state what objections, if | ing off in recruiting of 10,537 for the 
any, there are to the course proposed ? | past three years, 1892-5. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: The explanation 
is that more men were required to com- 
plete the establishment in 1892 than 
were wanted in 1895. In each year 
the establishment was completed, as 
many recruits being forthcoming as were 
required. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, if he will 
state the amount expended in recruiting 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
during the current financial year ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: To the end of 
January the expenditure was £732 
15s. 2d. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for. War, 
whether attention has been directed to 
the high percentage of rejections of 
recruits who presented themselves in the 
past three years for medical examina- 
tion; and whether in the year 1895, 
with 55,698 presenting themselves for 
medical examination and 22,839 rejected, 


only 29,059 is the total number of | 


recruits who joined ; and, whether the 
3,800 recruits who passed the medical 
examination, and who did not join, were 
rejected for other, and, if so, for what 
reasons 4 


*Mr. BRODRICK : The figures quoted 
in the Question are accurate. The num- 
ber of rejections is attributable to the care 
with which applicants for enlistment are 
examined. The 3,800 who passed the 
medical examinatian, but did not join, 
consisted of men who either failed to 
appear for attestation or were rejected 
by approving officers on grounds of un- 
satisfactory character, &c. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether he has any knowledge of the 
identity of the English Military Officers 
who are reported from Madrid as having 
volunteered their services to Spain in 
the event of possible hostilities: between 
Spain and the United States of America ; 
and, whether steps will be taken to 
prevent English Officers, Naval or Mili- 
tary, declaring or acting under similar 
circumstances against a friendly Power? 
*Mr. BRODRICK : No such report 
has reached the War Office. Service 


under a foreign Government against a 
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friendly Power would bring a British 
subject under the penalties laid down in 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. 


SCOTTISH FISHERY BOARD CRUISER. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state the number of 
times the Scottish Fishery Board’s 
cruiser Vew Vigilant has broken down 
since she was purchased, and the amount 
which has been expended on her repairs ? 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I am 
informed that the vessel referred to has 
never broken down since she was pur- 
chased, but on one occasion she sustained 
some damage during a storm. The sum 
expended on her in repairs since her 
purchase is £238. 


PORT NESS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, on completion of the 
works now in progress at Port Ness, the 
breakwater will be 240 feet in length as 
originally designed ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
original design was 250 feet which was 
finally reduced to 125 feet, because a 
substantial contractor could not be 
found to undertake the original design 
for the £15,000 granted for the purpose. 


TRAWLING OFF WILKHAVEN (ROSS- 
SHIRE). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he is now in a position to 
state whether any steps have been taken 
to prosecute the owner or master of 
Trawler No. A 560 for trawling within 
the three-mile-limit off Wilkhaven, 
Tarbet, Ross-shire, on the 11th ultimo? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: My 
answer to this is in the negative, the 
matter being under the consideration of 
the Crown Authorities. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs when the Com- 
mand Paper, France, No. 1, 1896, con- 
taining the Treaties between France and 
China, signed at Peking on the 20th 
June 1895, will be circulated to ~ 
Members ? 

Mr. CURZON : It will be distributed 
this week. 
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CUSTOMS (STATISTICAL OFFICE). 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with reference to the recent adver- 
tisement in the London daily papers for 
clerks for employment in the Statistical 
Office, Custom House, at initial salaries 
of 30s. a week, whether, considering the 
fact that the initial salary of Second 
Division Clerks is only equivalent to 
27s. a week, and that there are a number 
of such clerks at the present time await- 
ing employment at the Civil Service 
Commission, he can state the reason why 
the services of these Second Division 
Clerks are not utilised in the Statistical 
Office, and the corresponding saving of 
salary effected 4 

Mr. HANBURY: There are only eight 
unappointed Second Division Clerks, and 
all of these are already in Civil Service em- 
ployment, mainly as temporary Copyists. 
Even had such clerks been available, 
their employment in the Statistical Office 
would have been open to considerable 
objection. The work of the Office 
requires some preliminary training, and 
to assign it to unappointed Second 
Division Clerks who are liable to be 
withdrawn at a week’s notice would | 
mean a continuous and inconvenient 
exchange of trained for untrained 
officers, 


ARMY MAJORS (RETIREMENT.) 
Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the pro- 
fessional prospects of a great number of 
Majors in the Army are very seriously 
injured by the extension of the term of 
command beyond four years, now granted 
in many cases to Lieutenant Colonels 
commanding regiments and _ battalions, | } 
the Government have any intention of 
endeavouring to compensate for this 
injury by improving the conditions under | 
which Majors can retire, as, for instance, 


by re-introducing the provision, recently | 


abolished, by which a Major could retire 
on a pension of £300 a year after seven 
years’ service in that rank ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is not the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
re-introduce the very expensive system 
under which Majors could retire, after 
seven years’ service in the rank, on £300 
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a year. Promotion has hitherto been 
sufficiently maintained without it. It is 


not anticipated that the occasional ex- 
tension of terms of regimental command 
will render it necessary to resort to any 
measure of the kind suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


MONAGHAN ASSIZES. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Treland, (1) if the attention of the Goy- 
ernment has been called to the empanel- 
ling of the Rev. A. N. Haire-Forster, 
J.P., as a grand juror at the present 
Monaghan Assizes ; (2) is it legal for a 
clergyman in Holy Orders to be sworn 
a grand juror ; and, (3) is it the case that, 


when some years ago the Rey. A. HL. 
Packenham was summoned on _ the 


Antrim Grand Jury, the going Judge 
of <Assizes refused to allow him to be 
sworn ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND : The answers to the first and 





second questions are in the affirmative. 
| As to the third question it is the fact 
| that the Rev. Mr. Packenham, on being 
isworn on the Antrim Grand Jury in the 
year 1860, was objected to, and then 
withdrew. But I have been unable to 
ascertain whether any decision was given 
on the question of qualification. I may 
mention that the Rev. Mr. Forster has 
not held any ecclesiastical office for a 
period of 12 years, and that he is a large 
landed proprietor. 


ARTILLERY HORSES. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, what 
is the effective strength of horses on the 

3ritish establishment of the Royal Horse 
Semen and Royal Artillery together 
at the present moment, and what were 
| the corresponding numbers in 1876, 1877, 
1878, and 1879? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The effective 
strength of horses on the British estab- 
lishment of the Royal Horse Artillery 
and Royal Artillery together is at 
present 4,420. The corresponding num- 
bers for the years in the question were— 
in 1876, 5,964; 1877, 5,950; 1878, 
5,950 ; 187 9, 5212, The Horse Artillery 
has been reduced in the interval since 
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1876 by seven batteries, and this accounts 
for 730 out of the total reduction. In 
1879-80 a reduction of about 700 wagon 
horses was made in the field batteries. 
It may also be observed that there is 
now a reserve of horses which did not 
exist in the earlier years named. 


ASSESSMENTS FOR INCOME TAX 
(BELFAST). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if his attention has been 
called to a Resolution of the Belfast 
Grocers’ and Spirit Dealers’ Association 
complaining of the large increase in the 
assessments for Income Tax by the 
present surveyor of the city on small 
traders, and if a Return of the annual 
assessments from Belfast for the last five 
years can be granted ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has not been 
called to the Resolution mentioned by 
the hon. Member. Individual assess- 
ments cannot of course be given, but 
there is no objection to stating the 
number of assessments and the total 
amount of profits assessed for each of the 
past five years, if the hon. Member 
desires it. 


VESTED SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
‘the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland why funds are no 
longer available to enable improvements 
to be made in the case of vested schools 
in Ireland; and will Parliament be 
asked to increase the provision ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The} 


sum voted for this service for the current 
financial year has already been expended, 
and the Treasury, acting on the recom- 
mendation of the Irish Government, 
have agreed to ask Parliament to increase 
the provision in the coming financial 
year. 


POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether non-official members of post- 
masters’ families, who reside in the post 
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office, are required to make a declaration 
of secrecy ; and, if not, what steps are 
taken to prevent them having access to 
letters and telegrams ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The declaration 
which persons in the employment of the 
General Post Office are required to make 
by law can hardly be described as a 
“declaration of secresy,” but all persons 
dealing with letters and telegrams are 
required to make it. The sub-postmaster 
of every office is held responsible that 
no information shall be divulged and 
would be severely punished if it were 
divulged by members of his family or 
persons in his employment. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. DOOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in the interests of 
national education, he will take steps to 
shorten the period of retirement, on full 
pension, of Irish teachers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As at 
present advised, I am not prepared to 
take any further steps for the purpose 
indicated in the question. 

Mr. DOOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether steps have been taken 
to place the Irish National Teachers’ 
Pension Fund upon a solvent basis ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
steps taken to secure the solvency of the 
fund are still the subject of corre- 
spondence between the Treasury and the 
Irish Government. 


STREET PREACHING (SLIGO). 

Mr. THOMAS CURRAN (Sligo, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, (1) whether 
he can state for what reason the citizens 
of Sligo, charged at Sligo Assizes with 
obstructing the street preachers who 
came to cause disturbances in the streets 
of Sligo, have been refused the prompt 
and speedy trial to which they are en- 
titled ; (2) whether he is aware that 
Colonel Cooper, the foreman of the Sligo 
Grand Jury, protested against the with- 
drawal of the police from country stations 
to protect strangers who came to make a 
“bear garden” of the streets of Sligo: 
(3) if he will say to what town the 
venue is to be changed ; and (4) will he 
explain the reason for the change ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
trials in these cases have been postponed 


in order to give an opportunity for an 
application to be made to the Queen’s 


County Carlow 
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into the case with the view to a reduction 
of the sentence ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : It is the 
fact that at the Quarter Sessions held at 








Bench Division to change the venue on | Mullingar, in October last, two young 
the ground that owing to the local | men, aged about 21 years, were con- 
prejudice and excitement, and especially | | victed and sentenced to a term of three 
to the comments in the two local news-| years’ penal servitude on a charge of 
papers, the Sligo Champion and the | having thrown a stone weighing about a 
Sligo Independent, a fair and impartial pound ata passing train. A memorial 
trial could not be obtained in the local | praying for a remission of the sentence 
venue. I believe the foreman of the|has been received from one of the 
Grand Jury did make use of language | prisoners within the past few days, and 
to the effect stated in the second para-|this memorial is at present under the 
graph, though I am unable to say | consideration of the Lords Justices. 
whether he used the words quoted in this 
connection. The place to which the venue 
will be changed is a matter to be decided 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE (GALWAY). 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
| I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
FLANNAN ISLANDS LIGHTHOUSE. | attention has been called to the letter of 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi-| the Bishop of Galway and Kilmacdaugh, 

dent of the Board of Trade, if he will |in the Freeman’s Journal of the 9th inst., 
state whether the Estimates for the | suggesting that the State will reconstitute 
coming year of the Commissioners of | the “Queen's College at Galway on lines 





Northern Lighthouses, which include a|that will afford Catholics to enter 
sum of £3,500 towards the erection of| without a strain of conscience; and, 


the Flannan Islands Lighthouse, will! whether, considering the counties of 
receive the sanction of the Board of | Galway and Mayo, apart from the other 
Trade in time for the work to be com-| western counties, have a population of 
menced early in the summer ? ‘considerably upwards of 400,000, he will 

Tur PRESIDENT or roe BOARD oF |so reconstitute the College as to enable 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirenie, Croydon): the Catholics of Connaught to take 
The Estimates of the Commissioners of | advantage of the education facilities 
Northern Lighthouses will, I hope, receive | which the late Sir Robert Peel intended 
the final consideration of the Board of | for them ? 


Trade during the present month. I am | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 


not yet able. to say what proposals for 
new works will be sanctioned, because it | 


will be necessary carefully to consider | 


all these with regard to the state of the | 


Question raises an important issue which 
would require more consideration than I 
have yet had an opportunity of giving it 
before I should feel myself justified in 





Mercantile Marine Fund, and the many | | | offering an opinion. 
competing claims upon it. 


| 
| COUNTY CARLOW ASYLUM. 
THROWING A STONE AT A TRAIN. | Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
Mr. J. TUITE ple N.): I| to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland, has his| state why the hon. Member for North 
attention been drawn to a sentence of Kildare was not re-appointed this year 
three years’ penal servitade inflicted on|as one of the governors of the county 
two youths at the Westmeath October | Carlow Asylum, which is the asylum for 
Sessions, for dropping a stone of about! the counties of Carlow and Kildare: 
four ounces in weight from a bridge on| Whether he is aware that he has been 
a passing train ; and, whether, as ‘there | for some years one of the governors of 
was an entire absence of evidence that | this institution, and that he was one of 
the act was committed with a malicious|the most regular attendants at the 
intent, he will have an Inquiry made| meetings of the board of governors; 
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and, whether, considering that he is one 
of the largest cess-payers in the county 
of Carlow, and is one of the Members of 
Parliament for the county of Kildare, he 
will consider the desirability of re- 
appointing him ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
asked whether it was not a fact that the 
Member for South Belfast had not been 
re-appointed this year one of the 
governors of the Co. Down Asylum from 
which he was dismissed by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
answer to the hon. Member for South 
Belfast is in the atiirmative. Under a 
rule which has existed for some years, it 
is not the practice to select a Member of 
Parliament to be a representative of the 
Lord Lieutenant ona District Lunatic 
Asylum Board. His attendance in 
London in connection with his Parlia- 
mentary duties would, of necessity, 
interfere with his attendance at the 
Asylum Board meetings. 

Mr. KILBRIDE asked the right hon. 
gentleman whether it was not the fact 
that a vacancy at present existed, and 
how it was intended to fill it up. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must 
ask for notice of that Question. 


LIGHT-KEEPERS. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : On be- 
half of Mr. McCarran, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
with reference to the Petitions presented 
by the Irish, English, and Scotch light- 
keepers, whether he can state about 
what time he expects action will be 
taken in the matter; whether he can 
say when the Departmental Committee 
will be in a position to present its 
Report ; and, if the Report will be 
circulated ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Asa matter referred 
to in the question is one which has to 
be dealt with in the first instance by the 
different lighthouse authorities and not 
by the Board of Trade, I am not able to 
say when action is likely to be taken. 
I understand that the Committee will 
be in a position to make ‘its report at 
an early date, but until that report is 
received I am not able to make any 
definite statement as to its circulation. 
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ELECTORS (NORTH GALWAY). 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for South Galway, 
Mr. D. Sueeny, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the number of 
electors in North Galway exceeds by 325 
the number of inhabited houses in the 
constituency according to the last census, 
while there are only 15 freeholders and 
leaseholders and rent-chargers on the 
register ; whether he will inquire as to 
the causes of the extraordinary increase 
of the electors from the poor law and 
county officials responsible for the pro- 
duction of the lists; whether any other 
Irish constituency exhibits a  corre- 
sponding increase in its electorate ; and, 
whether, seeing that the addition of 
nearly 3,000 names from 1891 to 1895 
adds to the amount of the candidate’s 
security to the sheriff at a Parliamentary 
election from £400 to £700, strict 
inquiry will be made as to what officials 
are responsible for this addition to the 
electoral strength of the constituency in 
a county in which the population has 
been steadily decreasing in recent years ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
necessary to make inquiries from the 
Clerks of several Poor Law Unions in 
the constituency referred to, and I do 
not think I shall be in a position to 
reply to the hon. Member’s question 
until Monday next. 


ARMY. MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether Army Medical Officers after 
resigning on receipt of a gratuity are 
liable to be recalled to serve up to the 
age of 55 ; and, if so, will he explain on 
what grounds; whether Combatant 
Officers resigning on gratuity are also 
liable to be recalled up to the same age ; 
and, will he explain on what grounds 
the names of Army Medical Officers 
appear on the Monthly Army List 
(Active List) mixed up with those 
drawing pension ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : It is part of the 
contract under which officers serve and 
are paid that they should, if retiring on 
retired pay or gratuity, be liable to be 
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recalled up to the age of 55 to serve in 
case of emergency. This applies to 
Combatant Officers unless they retire as 
lieutenants or captains, when the liability 
only extends to the age of 50 years, 
beyond which it is not considered that 
they would be efficient in those ranks. 
The names of medical officers on the 
retired list with liability to further 
service appear in the Army List after 
those on the Active List as a matter of 
convenience, because there are a number 
of home appointments for which such 
officers are eligible. 


Occupation of Lapa 


IMPORTED CATTLE, 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the} 


President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether any further cases of transit 
pneumonia have been reported as oc- 
curring in cattle imported from Canada 
and the United States; if the affection 
is clearly specific, or merely caused by 
hardship and exposure; and whether 
there is any infective power ; and, if so, 
of what degree ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa ter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
cases to which I understand the hon. 


Member to refer are the cases in which | 


contagious pleuro-pneumonia has been 
discovered in cattle brought from Canada 
and the United States. 
have been, in all 88 cases—viz., 72 from 
the United States and 16 from Canada, 
since October 1892. The disease is un- 
doubtedly a specific one and of an in- 
fectious character, but the degree of 
infectivity is relatively low. 
Dr. TANNER asked whether it was 
a fact that the sanitary officers in the 
United States and also in Canada, had 
cast serious and grave doubts upon the 
infectious character of the disease ? 
*Mr. LONG said, he did not know 
whether the sanitary officers cast those 
doubts, but certain doubts were cast. 
The question was raised and it was 


proved conclusively in this country that | 


the disease was infectious. 

Dr. TANNER asked whether those 
doubts were not embodied in the very 
latest return issued by the Board of 
Agriculture ? 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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by Germany. 


| POLICE (FIXED POINT DUTY). 
*Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment whether he can state if con- 
stables on fixed point duty outside 
| public-houses are expected to exercise 
| supervision as regards the protection of 
| property in the vicinity of their posts ; 
|and whether, in the event of the repeated 
| destruction of property in the vicinity of 
such a post, some special protection can 
be afforded the owner of the injured 
property upon application at the nearest 
police station ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
All constables on fixed point duty are 
instructed to render assistance in every 
|case in which police duties and powers 
require them to act. In the event of 
destruction of property immediate atten- 
tion would be paid to an application for 
protection on its being made at the 
nearest police station. 
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HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
ACT, 1880. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state why the Highland Railway Com- 
pany have failed to construct Railways 
Nos. 2 and 5 (one of which is a railway 
of two miles only), as provided under 
the Highland Railway (New Lines) Act, 
1890? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have communicated 
| with the Company, but have not yet re- 
ceived their reply. 


| 


OCCUPATION OF LAPA BY GERMANY. 
| Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford): 
| I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
fur Foreign Affairs, whether 50 German 
|marines are engaged in surveying the 
harbour and island of Lapa, and in 
bringing the roads into good order ; and 
whether the necessary soundings and 
surveys having already been made at 
Quemoy, an act of annexation is im- 
minent ? 

| Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether his 
attention has been called to a report con- 
tained in a leading Berlin journal that 
‘the Chinese Government have ceded 
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Lapa, therein referred to as a treaty 
port, to Germany ; and whether he has 
any information on the point ? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received no such information 
in regard to Lapa or Quemoy. They 
have, however, telegraphed to Peking to 
inquire. 


NAVY (NEW CONSTRUCTION). 

*Sirn UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, to 
what extent each of the four further 
Votes, in the Navy Supplementary Esti- 
mate, provides for “‘ New Construction ” ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
8.) : The provision for New Construction 
under the several Votes is as follows, 
viz. :— 


£ 
8. Sec. I. 72,129 
8. Sec. IL. 287,500 
8. Sec. IIT. ... 280,000 
9. we ne --- 202 500 
£842,129 


BOARD OF WORKS LOANS (IRELAND), 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether it is his intention to 
introduce legislation during the coming 
Session to alter the rate of interest 
charged on loans made by the Board of 
Works in Ireland to a sum more in 
proportion to the present market value 
of money, and to fix a rate of interest 
on these loans that will insure the Depart- 
ment against loss, but will not provide a 
large and substantial profit to the Govern- 
ment ; if he will extend the provisions 
of such legislation to corporations and 
town commissioners, in order that they 
may be able to borrow money on such 
terms as would make it possible for them 
to build artisans’ dwellings in Ireland, 
and let them at a reasonable rent ; and, 
would he also state what are the various 
rates of interest charged to the different 
public bodies in Ireland ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The various rates 
of interest on loans advanced by the 
Board of Works in Ireland are given in 
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Appendix E to the Board’s 63rd Report, 
issued in 1895, to which I beg to refer 
the hon. Member. As I stated in reply 
to a Question put by the hon. Member 
for West Mayo on the 9th instant, any 
reduction in the present rate of interest 
on Government Loans would seriously 
endanger the solvency of the Local Loans 
Fund as at present constituted. 


CUSTOMS OFFICERS. 

Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if he is aware 
that the extra officers of Her Majesty’s 
Customs are in receipt of 21s. and 19s. 
only per week, and are liable to work 
72 hours and 60 hours respectively, 
without any possibility of a rise in 
wages or pension on retirement ; and, 
if so, whether he will advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to grant these 
men a uniform wage of 24s. per week 
for 48 hours’ work, and the same advan- 
tages both as regards sick pay and 
retiring pension as are now accorded to 
other servants doing similar work in 
Her Majesty’s Customs ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Under the present 
system, some of the London extra men 
are ordinary casual labourers, paid 
3s. 2d.a day when employed, but with 
no claim to continuous employment or 
retiring allowance. The others, who are 
classed as permanent labourers, are 
liable to employment from 8 to 4 in 
summer, and from 9 to 4 in winter. 
or longer if the public service requires. 
If their usual daily attendance exceeds 
the hours mentioned, they are paid 21s. 
a week ; if not, 19s. They get a week's 
notice before their employment can be 
discontinued, and after sufficient length 
of service ‘may receive retiring gratuities 
under certain conditions. The work is 
generally of a light character, not in- 
volving hard physical exertion. The 
whole subject is now under consideration 
in connection with the proposed estab- 
lishment of a class of persons to be 
known as “Customs Watchers,” conse- 
quent on the abolition of the grade of 
outdoor officers. The watchers are 
designed to take the inferior kinds of 
duty which now fall to outdoor officers, 
and which include, generally, duties on 
which extra men are employed. 





767 Irish School 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether Sir Jacobus de 
Wet is absent from Pretoria, and has 
entrusted his responsibility for British 
interests, during his absence, to a Dutch 
gentleman who has taken the oath of 
allegiance to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir 
Jacobus de Wet was granted a fort- 
night’s leave of absence for reasons of 
health on February 18, and has now 
probably resumed his duties. During 
his temporary absence the High Com- 
missioner arranged that those duties 
should be performed by Mr. Advocate 
Cloete, of Pretoria, a member of a highly 
respected Cape family, who have always 
been noted for their attachment to the 
British Crown, and some of whom have 
rendered distinguished services to Her 
Majesty and her predecessors. I am 
not aware whether Mr. Cloete has taken 
the oath of allegiance to the South 
African Republic, but, if he has, it is no 
bar to his temporary employment as our 
representative at Pretoria. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if he intends to 
introduce into the coming Land Bill a 
purchase clause of a retrospective charac- 
ter, so as to ameliorate the condition of 
those tenants who, through stress of 
circumstances, were compelled to pur- 
chase at high prices, and who now find 
it very difficult to keep their engagements 
with the Land Commission ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
only answer I can give to this question 
is to say I cannot disclose thé provisions 
of the coming Land Bill prior to its 
introduction. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.): On behalf of Mr. McCarran, 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, about what 
date he expects to have the proposed 
Irish Land Bill printed and ready for 
circulation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Bill will be circulated, following the usual 
course, when it has been introduced. 
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SALE OF HOLDINGS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if the Court Valuer 
who visited Lord Annaly’s Co. Long- 
ford estate in January 1895, witha view 
to reporting on the proposal of the 
tenants to purchase their holdings at 
| the following prices: under £10 valua- 
ition, 16 years’ purchase; under £30 
| valuation, 17 years’ purchase; and under 
| £100 valuation, 18 years’ purchase, has 
| yet sent in his report to the Commission: 
and, if so, was it favourable to the 
sanctioning of the purchase, and what 
is the cause of delay in this case, which 
affects a large number of tenants ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In re- 
plying to a question addressed to me 
by the hon. Member on the 27th ultimo 
relating to this matter, I stated I would 
inquire whether anything could be done 
to expedite the proceedings. I have 
since been in communication with the 
Registrar of the Land Judges’ Court, 
and have been informed that the solicitor 
having charge of the sale of the property 
hopes to be able, during the next sittings, 
to bring the proposal of the Land Com- 
mission before the Judge, and so to close 
the sales to the tenants. It is a fact 
that, to facilitate the preparation of the 
rental and the sale of the holdings, the 
Land Commission departed from their 
usual course and had the estate inspected 
prior to the preparation of the rental. 
As a rule, the Inspector’s report of his 
inspection was favourable. I may add 
that, in a police report received by me 
this morning, it is stated that a number 
of purchases have been completed on this 
estate at Rathcline. 
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IRISH SCHOOL TEACHERS (SALARIES). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) if 
Treland’s portion of the Budget surplus 
which was applied under the Education 
(Ireland) Act of 1892 to free education 
in the National schools, has been applied 
in such a way as to make all the schools 
really free ; (2) has his attention been 
drawn to the fact that, while 10s. per 
pupil is paid in lieu of school fees for. 
every child in average attendance at 
an ordinary English school, only 4s., or 
a little over, is paid for every child 
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attending an Irish school, and that, 
while the average income of an English 
principal teacher is £137, that of an 
Trish principal teacher is only £97 ; (3) 
whether the salaries paid to the teachers 
of small schools in Ireland (previously 
paid from the ordinary Education Grant), 
the bonuses paid to certain assistant 
teachers, and other special payments, 
are made out of the Parliamentary 
School Grant under the Act, and is it 
the intention of the Government in the 
present Session to make these payments 
a charge on the ordinary Education Esti- 
mates, and pay the money now given for 
those purposes as an increased residual 
Capitation Grant ; and, (4) what other 
steps do the Government intend to take 
to raise the incomes of Irish teachers to 
an equality with those of English 
teachers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As to 
the first paragraph, the Act of 1892 pro- 
vided that in any school receiving aid 
from the School Grant where the average 
rate of fees received in 1891 was in ex- 
cess Of 6s. for each child, fees may be 
charged, but so that the average rate of 
fees shall not exceed the amount of 
such excess. Thus, if 10s. was the 
average rate in 1891, fees may still be 
charged, but so that the average rate 
shall not exceed 4s. per pupil. About) 
1,000 schools are authorised to charge 
“excess fees” under the Act of 1892. 
In answer to the second part of the 
Question, I have to say that the School 
Grant for Ireland for the current finan- 
cial year if distributed on the principle 
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of capitation, as in England, would yield 
about 9s. 9d. per pupil. No proper com- 
parison can be drawn between the in-| 
comes of teachers in England and Ire- | 
land, as 34 per cent. of the incomes of | 
the former and only 7 per cent. of the 
latter are derivable from local sources, | 
and the fixed salaries of Irish teachers 
vary according to their class. The public 
grants, moreover, are paid to Irish 
teachers individually and _ directly, 
whereas in England the funds are at 
the disposal of school managers. The 
answer to the third Question is that the 
salaries of the teachers of small schools 
are still paid from the ordinary Educa- 
tion Grant, the only change being that 
these schools share also in the benefits 
of the School Grant, which makes pro- 
vision for bonuses to assistants quite 








770 
independently of what is termed in the 


question “the ordinary Education Esti- 
mates.” 


Overseers. 


ALDERSHOT (ARMY HOSPITAL 
ACCOMMODATION). 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask ‘the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether the serious complaints frequently 
made about the inadequate hospital ac- 
commodation at Aldershot is receiving 
attention; and, if so, how; whether a 
hospital for infectious diseases has been 
built; and, whether any, and if so, 
what steps have been taken to provide a 
hospital for soldiers’ families ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The subject of 
the hospital accommodation at Aldershot 
has been duly considered. In a few 
weeks 104 additional beds will be ready 
for occupation at the Cambridge Hos- 
pital. A hospital of 251 beds for the 
Marlborough lines is in course of erec- 
tion. <A hospital of 48 beds for infectious 
diseases—half for men, half for women 
and children—will be ready in the 
summer. <A contract is about to be 
made for building a-hospital of 50 beds 
for soldiers’ wives and children. « The 
plans of this hospital are completed. 
Half the accommodation will be for 
maternity cases. 


ASSISTANT OVERSEERS. 

Mr. PRYCEJONES (Montgomery 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether, 
in the case of powers having been con- 
ferred upon an Urban District Council 
by an Order of the Local Government 
Board, under Section 33 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, to appoint and 
revoke the appointment of assistant 
overseers, an existing assistant overseer 
in any such urban district who has been 
appointed by vestry and justices holds 
office on the same terms as before, his 
appointment being only revocable by the 
vestry ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RusseELt, Tyrone, 8.): The Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1894, by Section 33, pro- 
vides that, in the case of a transfer of 
powers under that section, the Local 
Government Board shall make such 
provisions as may seem necessary and 
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just for the preservation of the existing 
interests of paid officers ; and it has been 
the practice, therefore, of the Board, 
when they have issued an Order con- 
ferring on an Urban District Council 
the powers of a Parish Council as to the 
appointment or revocation of the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Overseer, to 
provide that the Assistant Overseer in 
office at the date of the Order shall con- 
tinue to hold office on the same terms as 
was previously the case. The appoint- 
ments in such cases are only revocable 
by the vestry. 


Newcastle Pier 


RECRUITMENT OF 
(CONGO). 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, (1) 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
aware that in recent years some hundreds 
of British subjects have been engaged 
within the Sierra Leone and Gold Coast 
spheres of British Government (in many 
cases through the paid agency of a native 
of Sierra Leone, named Porter) under 
contract for service as labourers at Boma, 
in the Congo Free State, for a period of 
two years ; (2) whether the labourers 
have been subsequently employed without 
their consent as soldiers, and, although 
British subjects, compelled by force to 
go on expeditions to distant parts of the 
Congo territory to be employed in war ; 
(3) whether these men or many of them 
have been compelled to remain beyond 
their contracted period of service; (4) 
whether they have been subjected to 
most cruel floggings, and in some cases 
actually murdered by Belgian commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers ; 
and, (5) whether the engagement of these 
native subjects of Her Majesty has been 
made with the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in those 
colonies ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Her 
Majesty’s Government is aware of the 
circumstances stated in the first para- 
graph ; and complaints have been re- 
ceived of these British subjects having 
been employed without their consent as 
soldiers, and of their having been cruelly 
flogged, and in some cases shot ; but not 
of their having been compelled to remain 


Mr. 7. W. Russell. 
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beyond their contracted term of service, 
They were engaged with the knowledge 
of Her Majesty’s Representatives, and 
every possible precaution was taken in 
their interests ; but, in consequence of 
the complaints received, the recruitment 
of labourers for the Congo in the British 
West African colonies has now been 
prohibited, and the attention of Vice- 
Consul Arthur, who has now reached 
his post, has been specially directed to 
the matter. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


DEATH FROM NATURAL CAUSES. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if an official Inquiry 
has been held into the case of the death 
of a man named Mahony, of 112, 
Brandon Street, Walworth, where the 
deceased was attended, as it is alleged, 
by an unqualified medical practitioner, 
and where the order for burial was 
granted by Coroner Wyatt, of Surrey ; 
and, if the Home Office has come to any 
decision as to the necessity for holding 
an Inquiry ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
An Inquiry into the case was made by 
the coroner, who was satisfied, as a 
result, that death was due to natural 
causes and that no inquest was necessary. 
I have obtained a full Report on the case 
and can discover no grounds for any 
action on my part. 


NEWCASTLE PIER (COUNTY DOWN.) 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM: Onbehalfof Mr. 
McCarran, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether he will state the 
amount recommended by the Board of 
Works as required to restore the pier 
and harbour works at Newcastle, county 
Down, and whether he will mention the 
amount proposed to be given by the 
Treasury toward this object ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The estimated 
amount required to restore the pier is 
£12,000 with a margin of £1,000 more 
for possible contingencies. The maximum 
amount which under certain conditions 
the Treasury might consent to provide 


would be £5,000. 
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173 Holloway 


HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION AT 
MALTA. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, (1) whether 
the hospital accommodation at Malta has 
been frequently complained of in conse- 
quence of certain sanitary defects ; 
(2) whether, as in the last Report a con- 


siderable increase in the number of cases | 


for hospital treatment is given, an 
Inquiry into alleged defects will be made ; 
(3) whether the high ratio of cases in- 
valided, 210°76 per 1,000, can be ex- 
plained ; and (4) what was the entire 
number of cases under treatment ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : No complaints 
of the nature stated in paragraph 1 of the 
Question have been received, but it was 
decided in 1894 on general grounds that 
the sanitary arrangements of the 
hospital did not comply, in all respects, 
with modern requirements. Various 
works are being gradually carried out to 
meet this want, and they will be 
completed in the ensuing financial year. 
The increase in the number of cases for 
hospital treatment is due to the augmen- 
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did not complete the necessary period of 
10 years’ service ; whether it was through 
the exigencies of the Service and not 
his own fault that he did not do so; and, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of considering this and 
all such cases on their merits, irrespective 
of the length of service ? 

THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowEtt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): There has 
not been time since the hon. Member 
addressed his question to the War Office 
to ascertain the facts of Ball’s case, but, 
assuming that they are as stated in the 
question, Ball is not entitled to a special 
campaign pension as he did not serve 
10 years. One difficulty in the way of 
removing the 10 years’ limit is that it 
would give rise to a heavy additional 
charge upon the non-effective Vote, it 
being estimated that there are still over 
15,000 soldiers with Crimean service 
alive; to pension all of them would 
cause a charge of nearly £250,000 per 
annum. 





tation of the force on the station. It! 
is desirable in the interest of the Service | 


as well as beneficial for the individuals 


to invalid promptly from Malta to) 


England, in order to faciliate speedy 


recovery and resumption of duty. There | 


were 1,448 cases under treatment in 1895, 
No Inquiry of the kind suggested 
appears necessary. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Captain CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether his attention 
has been called to the case of No. 4,443, 
Private Benjamin Ball, aged 62 years, 
who served 9 years 262 days in the 
Rifle Brigade, of which he spent one 
month at Malta, 13 months in the 
Crimea, including siege of Sevastapol, 
and two-and-a-half years in British 
North America, being eventually dis- 
charged as unfit for further service, and 
only received 6d. a day for two-and-a- 
half years ; that, having endeavoured to 
earn a livelihood since his discharge, he 
is now certified as being totally incapaci- 
tated from earning a livelihood, owing to 
chronic bronchitis and lung disease ; and 
that he has been refused any compas- 
sionate allowance on the ground that he 





HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : IT beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, (1) 
whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of the Commissioner ap- 
pointed by his predecessor to - inquire 
‘into the circumstances of the death of 
| Thomas Weir, a patient at the Holloway 
Sanatorium, whilst confined in a “dry 
pack,” and tothe opinions therein expressed 
and recommendations made as to certain 
features in the management of that in- 
stitution, also to certain charges and 
allegations of other serious occurrences 
since at the same institution, and to the 
Report of Messrs. Bagot and Needham 
to their fellow Lunacy Commissioners in 
respect of their investigation into these 
oceurrences ; whether those making the 
charges and allegations had any notice 
of this inquiry, or were afforded by 
Messrs. Bagot and Needham any oppor- 
tunity of in any way sustaining their 
statements ; (2) whether the Lunacy Com- 
mission has come to any conclusion or 
taken any action on the report of their 
colleagues ; and (3) whether, having re- 
gard to the state of things disclosed by the 
Report of the Commission of 20th April, 
1895, and that of Messrs. Bagot and 











775 Deportation 
Needham of the 30th October, 1895, he 


proposes to take any steps with respect 
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' DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) ; 


to the management of the Holloway|I beg to ask the President of the 


Sanatorium ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
question is in the affirmative. The 
answer to the second is that the friends 
of the patients whose cases were inquired 
into by Messrs. Bagot and Needham 
received notice of the inquiry, and had 
the opportunity of attending either in 
person or by their legal representative. 
The report of Messrs. Needham and 
Bagot was adopted by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, and in the recent revision of 
the regulations of the Sanatorium they 


Local Government Board, whether his 
| attention has been drawn to the case of 
Patrick O'Neill, lately deported from 
|London to the North Dublin Union; 
| whether he is aware of the fact that this 
|man, an artist and sculptor, was 43 
| years a ratepayer in London, and at one 
time paid rates in three different 
parishes ; that, owing to ill-health and 
|other circumstances, he was obliged to 
seek parish relief; and that he was 
|forcibly sent to Dublin, and separated 
from some unfinished work and his tools, 
| which if in his possession would enable 





him to resume employment ; and, whe- 
ther he will inquire into this case and 
bring about a change in the law regard- 
ing the deportation of those Irishmen and 
| women who have spent their labour-lives 


insisted on the insertion of a stricter | 
definition of the duties of the medical | 
staff, and of provisions to insure more | 
careful personal supervision by the super- 
intendent of the patients individually, | "°°" acti 
and of their medical and other treat-|™ Great Britain ie 

ment. I believe that the recent investi-.. MR. T. W. RUSSELL: I have made 
gations, and the steps which have been | O'Neill. “- -. er =. <. — 
taken in consequence of them, will put dia a tl 7 ae 9 C: dt - i. by 
the management of the Sanatorium on a | arene "hie a Aad e poten! Fd 

reg “4 g | 7 x 

ee Sy NE: | December last, that for some years prior 
to August, 1894, he was continuously in 
and out of the workhouse, under the 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. | name of Joseph Jones, and that he again 
aia hae citaetie | became chargeable in November, 1895, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn| From a communication which I have 


Regis) : I beg to ask the First Lord of | 


the Admiralty, what is the present | appears that he was removed to Ireland 
number of midshipmen borne on the | py the Guardians of that Union in 
active list of the Royal Naval Reserves; | October last, and that the request that 


whether that list 4 full ; and whether | je might be removed to Ireland came 
there are any qualified candidates, and, from himself solely. He subsequently 


if so, how many, waiting for appoint- | returned from Ireland to England, and 
ment ; and, whether, = considering ap- | it was on his return, when he became 
plications for appointment as midship- | chargeable to the parish of Camberwell, 
man in the Reserve, any special con-| that he was again removed. Prior to 
sideration is given to those coming from | his removal by the Camberwell Guar- 
sons of naval officers? 'dians, inquiries were made at the ad- 

The FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| dresses where it was stated that he had 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St.| clothing and tools, but it was found that 
George’s, Hanover Square): The present | they were of little or no value, and that 
number of midshipmen on the list of the persons holding them declined to 
the Royal Naval Reserve is 440. It) give them up unless certain amounts 
is now full. There are 27 qualified) owing, for which they were detained, 
candidates who have applied for appoint-| were paid. Similar statements were 
ment. The fact of a candidate being| made by the Guardians of the Lewisham 
the son of a naval officer is, together) Union as to the results of their inquiries 
with other points, considered, but the| with respect to the property alleged to 
appointment must depend upon his|belongto him. I have no confirmation 
general qualifications for a commission | of the statement of the man that he had 
in the Royal Naval Reserve. been a ratepayer for 43 years in London, 
Mr. John Ellis. 


received from the Lewisham Union, it 
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and at one time paid rates in three] period of detention as proposed, and I 
different parishes. As regards the ques-| am not able to give any undertaking to 
tion as to the law of removal, I cannot | deal with the matter during the present 
add anything to what I said in reply to | Session. 

the hon. Member on 25th February last. 


CHARGES AGAINST AN ARMY 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND SURGEON-MAJOR. 
ART, DUBLIN. Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief | hampton, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
Secretary io the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- | of State for India, whether his attention 
land, whether any steps are being taken | has been called to the statement in the 
to provide suitable buildings for the | Standard of the 10th March, as to the 
Royal College of Science and Art,|case of Surgeon-Major Clarence Smith ; 
Dublin, and to extend and promote | whether the allegations contained in that 
technical training and education in Ire-| statement with respect to the gravity of 
land up to the industrial and scientific|the offence charged against Surgeon- 








requirements of the present day. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
first part of this Question should be ad- 
dressed to the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and 
as to the latter part of the Question I 


must refer the hon. Gentleman to the| 


reply which I gave to the similar inquiry 
he addressed to me on Friday last. 


BALTIMORE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
(IRELAND.) 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether any attempt will be 
made during this Session of Parliament 
to provide a remedy obviating the dis- 
charging boys at 16 years of age from 
the Baltimore Industrial School ; whether 


the suggestion of their detention until | 


the age of 18 has been frequently and 


strongly advocated in the reports of the | 


Inspector of Reformatories and Indus- 
trial Schools in Ireland; whether the 
practice of sending boys to learn practical 
work on the sea under 14 years of age 
has been found successful ; and, whether 
the Government will undertake to pro- 
vide some remedy dealing with the 
subject ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
true that the Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools has recommended 
the detention of boys who desire to 
follow a seafaring life until they reach 
the age of 18 years. No boys under the 
age of 14 are sent to sea in the fishing 
boats belonging to the School. Legisla- 
tion would be required to extend the 





Major Smith, the action of the Govern- 
|ment of Madras and of the late Secretary 
|of State are correct ; and, whether he 
‘will lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Commission appointed by 
the late Secretary of State to investigate 
| this case ? 

| Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
offence for which Surgeon-Major Smith 
was required to retire from the service 
was more serious than would be gathered 
from the article alluded to, and there 
was on that point no difference of 
opinion whatever between the right hon. 
Gentleman and myself. A Commission 
had been appointed before I took office 
to inquire into the accuracy of the 
allegations made, and their Report was 
only received a short time back. The 
delay that thus occurred in settling the 
case resulted in a postponement of the 
|date of the retirement of the officer in 
| question, which secured him, according 
to the existing regulations, certain 
advantages in respect of pension. It 
would be contrary to the practice both 
of the War Office and of the India 
Office to make public any papers 
affecting the conduct of an officer upon 
which the Secretary of State has passed 
orders, and I am not prepared to depart 
from that practice in this case. 








CUSTOMS EXTRA MEN (LIVERPOOL). 

Sirk GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Board of Customs have had under con- 
sideration certain complaints made as 
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to pay and hours of the extra men; Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
employed by the Department in the|SURY: I am aware of that, and I hope 
port of Liverpool ; whether the proposed | great interest is also taken in those Bills 
remedy of the entire abolition of casual| mentioned in the Queen’s Speech to 
employment has now received considera-| which I have referred. 

tion ; and, whether any new system has 
yet been decided on as to the carrying 
on of the work hitherto done by extra MEMBERS’ DINNER HOUR. 

men ? Mr. T. LEGH (Lancashire, Newton) : 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of|_! beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Customs have not received any memorial Treasury, if he will consider the 
from the Liverpool extra men as regards | ®4visability of making arrangements by 
their pay and hours since I answered which a fixed interval of one hour may 
the hon. Member’s Question of the| be allowed for dinner 4 
3rd September on the same _ subject.| _ Tue FIRST LORD oF THE TREA- 
The Board are fully alive to the desira-| SURY : If my memory serves me right, 
bility of reducing casual employment to| there was a proposal made by the late 
@ minimum, but they do not think it Mr. W. H. Smith to the effect that the 


possible to dispense ‘altogether with it, House should sit every night till one, 
or with the services of extra men. The| #04 that there should be an interval of 
question of the conditions of such ser-|02¢ hour, between eight and nine for 
vice is, however, now to some extent| dinner. The dinner hour was given up 
under review in connection with a re-| 2d the House got to bed an hour earlier 
arrangement of the junior class in the |i exchange [cheers], and I cannot help 
Outdoor Department, and any repre-| thinking that if the same alternative 
sentations from the Liverpool casual| Were to be put forth now, the same 
extra men will he considered in the same | ¢cision would be arrived st. [Cheers.] 
At the same time, I am decidedly of 
opinion that the practice of counting the 
| House during that time has been greatly 
‘abused, and, if I saw any means of 
PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION | putting an end to that abuse, I would 
BILL. ' gladly take advantage of it. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres-| Mr. LEGH asked was not Mr. Smiths 
ton) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the | proposal abandoned out of consideration 
Treasury, whether, considering that the| for new Members, and also whether there 
Second Reading of the Prison-made| WS any ground for the assumption that 
Goods Importation Bill is persistently | "&W Members were of & more modest 
opposed, and that under such circum-|@nd retiring disposition than the Gentle- 
stances there is no chance of its being|™men who sat in previous Parliaments ? 


passed into law without the assistance of | [ Laughter. | . ’ 
the Government, he can see his way to, THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: I suppose my hon. Friend 
alludes to the fact that the dinner time 
affords a suitable time for new Members 
to practise their oratory, and I imagine 
they are no less anxious to practise 
oratory in this than in previous Parlia- 
ments. [Laughter.} Though I should 
be sorry to confine them to the dinner 
hour, it would be very hard to deprive 
them of that time. [Laughter and 


2? 


“ Hear, hear !”] 





connection. 


promise any facilities for its discussion ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): I do not see much chance of 
my being able to find time for this Bill, 
for at present I have not succeeded in 
finding time for the Bills mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech. I may add that if 
the hon. Member in charge of the ed 
had had the foresight to put it down on 
a certain Friday night, the Second | 
Reading would now have been obtained. | 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Is the right hon. | SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Gentleman aware that great interest is} Mr.GIBSON BC )W LES (Lynn Regis): 
taken in this Bill in many parts of the) TI beg to ask the ask the First Lord of 
country 4 the Treasury whether his attention has 

Sir George Baden-Powell. } 
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been ealled to the statements in the) interests of neutrals, I do not think any- 
Spanish press that, in the event of a war | thing can be gained by an expression of 
with the United States, resulting from a/ opinion on the part of the Government 





recognition by the latter Power of the| 
Cuban insurgents as belligerents, Spain 
will fit out “privateers to prey on the! 
United States commerce ; 
Government taken into their considera- 
tion the fact that Spain, not being a 
party to the Declaration of Paris. of | 
1856, which assumes to declare that 
privateering is abolished, would be within | 
her rights in thus acting ; and that Spain 
would be within her rights in capturing, 
whether by privateers or by men-of-war, 
all United States property found on the 
high seas under a neutral flag ; 
Her Majesty’s Government have con- 
sidered the situation which would thus 
be created for Great Britain, which, by 
adhering to the Declaration of Paris, has 
waived her right to capture enemy’s 


goods under the neutral flag when her- | 


self at war, while, when herself at peace, | 

her own carrying trade would be so! 
7 oD 

seriously interfered with in the case con- 


templated ; and, whether, in view of the | 


complications and injuries which would 


arise, either during a war between Spain | 


and the United States, or between Great 


Britain and any other Power which has | 


not acceded to the Declaration of Paris, 
Her Majesty’s Government will submit 
to the consideration of the Naval Lords | 
of the Admiralty, and will itself con- 


and has the, 


whether | 


‘regarding what is after all only a 
hypothetical case. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he was aware of 
‘any more general acceptance of the 
|principle than was involved in the 
Declaration of Paris itself, and, also, if 
‘he would reply to the suggestion con- 
tained in the last paragraph of the 
question. 
| THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have given no further expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the 
Government except that this is a hypo- 
thetical case, on which a declaration of 
opinion at the present time would, 
perhaps, not be expedient. I have not 
failed to consult the authorities to which 
my hon. Friend refers, and I believe I 
am correct in saying there has been a 
| general acceptance by all the Powers— 
| though not embodied in a formal treaty 
|__of the view that the neutral flag does 
cover enemies’ goods, except contraband 


[“« Hear, hear ! ”| 


| of war. 
| ANTI-TOXIC EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire : 
| I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
|the Home Department, (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
'admission has been refused to a com- 


sider, the whole effects of the Declaration | mittee of the Wembley Urban Council 
of Paris, and the advisability of exercis-| to a building called the Poplars, in their 
ing the right of Great Britain to with-| district, where a nuisance was believed 





draw from it by another Declaration. 
Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have no reason to question the 
view of international law expressed in 
the first.paragraph by my hon. Friend, 
who has made a special study of this 
subject. In view, however, of the fact 
that no privateers have been used in any 
war since 1856, even by those Powers 
who did not accede to the Declaration 
of Paris, and in view of the fact that the 
doctrine that the neutral ‘flag covers 
enemies’ goods, except contraband of war, 
has received general acceptance of recent 
years, it may, perhaps, be doubted 
whether the Spanish Government would 
actually resort to such measures as are 
suggested. As to the last two para- 
graphs, while fully admitting that the 
eventuality mentioned by my hon. Friend 
may have an important bearing on the 
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| to exist ; (2) whether the Poplars is used 
‘as a laboratory for experimenting on 
animals, and, if so, for what kind of 
experiments ; (3) whether in that case it 
is registered as required by the Act ; and, 
(4) whether, as the local authority has 
been refused admission, he will see that 
it is properly inspected and controlled ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
question is in the affirmative. The 
Poplars is duly registered under the Act, 
but hitherto it has been used exclusively 
for the production of anti-toxic remedies 
and testing their eflicacy. Whether the 
processes carried on there are experi- 
ments within the meaning of the Act, is 
a difficult legal question which is en- 
gaging my consideration. The place has 
been visited by the inspector under the 
Act, who, on each occasion, found the 
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783 Diseases of 
premises in good order and the animals 
well cared for. He also has instructions 
to visit and report to me upon the place 
from time to time. J am informed that 
in refusing admission to the committee 
of the district council, the occupiers 
acted deliberately and under legal advice. 
This matter, however, does not appear 
to come within my jurisdiction under 
the Act, and I will refer it to the Local 
Government Board. 















































EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND 
1895, 

Mr. DILLON, referring to a Motion 
standing in his name for a return giving 
a list of all the evicted tenants reinstated 
under the Evicted Tenants Act of last 
Session, and giving in reference to each 
case (a) name of landlord and tenant, 
(6) name of county in which the farm 
was situated, and (c) terms on which the 
tenant had been reinstated, asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether a 
return could be granted in that form 
after the period for the Evicted Tenants 
Bill of last year had elapsed. The re- 
turn was necessary for future discussion | 
of the subject. | 

THe FIRST LORD oF tHe! 
TREASURY: I do not think there} 
will be any objection to granting the 
return in the form suggested when the 
applications for reinstatement have been 
dealt with. I could not give the return 
until then. 


BILL, 





NAVY ESTIMATES, 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
3urghs): May I ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in the event of 
Vote 1 of the ordinary Navy Estimates 
not being reached until midnight, he 
proposes to take it after that hour ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY: Yes, Sir. It is partly 
due to the necessity for getting Vote 
1 to-night that I am going to ask for 
the suspension of the 12 o'clock rule. 
[“« Hear ! ”] 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Will to-day be 
included in the computation of 20 days 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 








to devote to the consideration of the 
Estimates ? 
THe FIRST LORD oF _ THE! 


TREASURY : No, Sir; neither to-day | 
nor last Monday. We practically de- | 
voted nearly the whole of last Monday | 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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to the consideration of the Navy Esti- 
mates, but in consequence of my having 
put down a Bill first on that day it 
will not count as one of the 20. The 
first orders to-night are Supplementary 
Estimates, and they are deliberately 
excluded from the purview of the new 
rules. The House will remember that 
last Friday there was a great deal of 
time taken up by a private Bill, and 
I therefore deliberately put down a small 
Bill on the paper on Monday so as 
to make up for the time lost to Supply 
on the preceding Friday. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND VENEZUELA. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I desire to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


whether there is any truth in the report 
in The Times of this afternoon that the 
questions which have arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States with 
regard to Venezuela have been settled ? 

Mr. CURZON : No, Sir; I have no 
information to that effect. 


EDUCATION BILL, 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): Can the First Lord of the 
Treasury say when the promised Educa- 
tion Bill will be introduced ? 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I hope it will be before Easter : 
but I confess I do not take a cheerful 
view of the prospects of any Bill before 
that date, so slow has been the progress 
with the necessary Supply. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Will the Minister for Agri- 
culture say whether it is his intention to 
proceed with the Diseases of Animals 
Bill to-night ? 
*Mr. WALTER LONG: That Ques- 


tion carries with it its own reply. 
| Laughter. | 
Dr. FARQUHARSON : Then I 


must ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when this Bill is likely to be taken. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give an assurance to the 
House that it will be proceeded with at 
a period of the evening when full dis- 
cussion will be possible ¢ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I cannot fix any date now. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): Will a day’s notice be given of the 
intention to go on with the Bill? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, certainly. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved :— 

“That the Proceedings on Supply, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order, Sittings 
of the House.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 257; 
Noes, 115.—( Division List, No. 44.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the chair. | 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
1895-6. 
Motion made, and Question proposed 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£601,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 81st day 
of March 1896, for Additional Expenditure on 
the following Army Services, viz. :— 

Vote 1. Pay, etc., of the. Army 

General Staff, Regiments, Re- 


serve, and Departments) . £ 8,500 
Vote 2. Medical Establishment, 

Pay, ete. . A - 4 2,500 
Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay and 

Allowances 496,300 


Vote 6. Transport and Remounts 57,000 
Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and 
other Supplies . : . : 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments 
and Services. f - 10,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores — 


Total . : . £601,300 ”’ 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) said, that, with the 
exceptions of items for the Volunteers and 
the Artillery, the Estimate was for the 
Ashanti expedition. The total Estimate 
was one of unusual magnitude. The 
sum of £120,000 supplemented the Vote 
for the Ashanti Expedition, about which 
he did not propose to trouble the House, 
for two reasons. It was only a tem- 
porary charge, and a portion of the 
expense of the expedition had been 
already included in the Colonial Vote. 
The sum now charged would be repaid 


27,000 
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as the balance of what had been pre- 
viously paid by the Colonial Government 
to the Treasury. Therefore, although it 
was necessary now to vote the sum of 
£120,000 in order to defray the charges 
which had been actually incurred, that 
sum would not remain a permanent 
burden on the Exchequer. It was only 
necessary for him to allude to one point 
in the Estimate which was not made 
clear upon the face of it. Having regard 
to the work done by the troops and the 
laborious nature of the operations, it had 
been thought right to give a donation 
to the troops of one month’s pay 
{“* Hear, hear!”]; and he did not think 
the Committee would grudge a gift 
of that kind, which was in accordance 
with what had been done in the past 
for expeditions of a similar kind. 
Looking to the manner in which the 
operations had been carried out, 
which reflected credit not only on the 
officers and men actually engaged, but 
also on the officers charged with the 
equipping of the expedition, he thought 
there would be a consensus of opinion 
in favour of making the grant. With 
regard to the Estimate for the Volunteers, 
it was necessary to explain how it was 
that the Committee was asked for the 
payment for what was practically a 
whole year’s Capitation Grant. The con- 
dition of the Volunteers with regard to 
their finances had long been a matter of 
serious consideration to the War Office. 
From time to time appeals had been 
made to the House on behalf of Volun- 
teer corps whose officers were struggling 
with indebtedness and found it difficult 
to maintain their position. By the pro- 
posals now submitted to the Committee 
‘it was desired to effect two objects. 
First, it was wished to redress what was 
complained of as a long-standing griev- 
ance as to the date of the payment of 
the Capitation Grant. Secondly, it was 
desired to take effective steps towards 
the filling up of vacant commissions, 
which now numbered 1,800 among 
officers of Volunteers. The chief ex- 
penditure of the Volunteers was between 
April 1 and the end of October. A 
Committee of 1864, of which Lord 
Eversley was Chairman, recommended 
that a grant should be given to Volunteer 
corps because it was found that volun- 
tary contributions would not suffice to 
maintain them. Parliament decided, in 
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April of that year, to give a ve paged 
Grant, which was to be based on the 
efficiency shown in the preceding year | 
and it was specifically stated that it was | 
a grant in advance for the year then) 
beginning. That had been the theory 
ever since, that the grant was for the | 
work of the year then going on and was | 
paid in advance. But theory and fact | 
had not run together, and, as a matter | 
of fact, many corps when they got the | 
first grant were already in debt. From 
year to year the grant had been relied 
upon to discharge the obligations in- 
curred, and in the interval debt was again 
incurred, or advances were obtained from 
bankers, to whom in many instances 
£50 a year or more was paid in interest. 
He could give numerous instances of 
otticers who, on entering a corps, were 
asked to sign a guarantee with the other 
officers for the whole expenses of the 
year, and it was not everyone that would 
care to put his name to what, practically, 
was a bond for £1,500 or £2,000. The 
war authorities believed that to this 
system of pecuniary responsibility was 
due the ditficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing officers for Volunteer corps, and in 
order to meet it they proposed to pay to 
the corps £500,000 in March instead of the 
£500,000 or thereabouts due in April, and 
£250,000 in April, making in all 
£750,000, or half-a-year’s extra Capita- 
tion Grant. The result of this would be 
that, taking the War Office view, the 


corps which began their year in November | 


and now got Capitation Grant in April, 
six months after the beginning of their 
year, would get it genuinely in advance ; 
while in the case of corps who owed the 
Grant, they would pay their debts and 
start clear in April, with half their 
expenditure for the year in hand. They 
proposed to meet another grievance, 
which had frequently been brought 
under the notice of Parliament, by pay- 
ing an equipment allowance of 30s. to 
those Volunteers who had received no 


equipment allowance on joining within | 


the past six years. That meant a charge 


of £18,000, and would meet the case of | 


corps who had had an increase of strength 
since 1890. Beyond that the War Office 
desired to make the position of corps 
better in regard to officers by giving an 
equipment allowance of £10 to officers 
on entering corps, a further £10 in the 
event of their 


Under Secretary of State for War. 
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passing some equivalent examination, 
and, in order to facilitate their attend- 
ance at school, the lodging allowance 
during the time they attended school 
should be increased from 5s. to 8s, 
per day. It had also been brought 
under the notice of the war authorities 
that officers of Volunteer corps going 
into camp incurred heavy charges. It 
was therefore proposed that the allow- 
ance of 2s. per day should be increased 
to 4s. per day, and that it should be 
paid to the officers themselves. In 
making those concessions to the Volun- 
teers, Lord Lansdowne felt that the 
time had come when Volunteer corpsmust 
he called upon to give, in some respects, 
greater attention to financial matters, 
and also to place themselves more under 


| the rule of the War Office in this respect 
than they had done up to the present 


time. The financial position of most of 
the corps was very satisfactory ; but 
there were some in which expenditure 


'had not been checked in the same way, 


and as the war authorities asked Parlia- 
ment to sanction those large concessions 
to the Volunteers, they desired to secure 
that Parliament should not be called 
upon to make similar concessions in the 
future. They therefore proposed that 
the advance of £250,000 to the Volun- 
teers should be devoted, in the first 
instance, to the discharge of liabilities 
at once met out 
of the funds of the corps; and for the 
future new forms of accounts, showing 
receipts and expenditure, would be fur- 
nished to each corps, a periodical inspec- 
tion of accounts would be instituted, and 
no debts for which officers were respon- 
sible would be allowed to be incurred by 
a corps without the sanction of the War 
Office. It was also the opinion of 
the military authorities that while it was 
not desirable to make the medical 
examination on joining the Volunteers 
too strict, it was necessary to secure 
that men physically unsound in re- 
gard to sight, hearing, chest or heart, 
should not be included in the ranks. 
As a further condition of efficiency 
it was considered necessary that in 
the third or fourth year of service 
Volunteers who now only attended nine 
drills should be called upon to attend 12 
drills. It would also be required of 


| officers who had drawn equipment allow- 
attending a_ school, | 


ances that they should give three years’ 
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service, or return to the State a sum | horse artillery guns as last year, 60 with 
proportionate to the time in which service | the batteries and eight in reserve, making 
had not been given. Turning to another|68. As regarded field artillery guns we 
question, he could assure the House that ; would have 258—43 batteries of six 
the state of the Artillery had received | guns, 258; two howitzers of six guns, 
the most serious consideration of Lord | 12; four reserve batteries of 24; and 22 
Lansdowne. [“ Hear, hear!”] Last/ other surplus guns. We would, there- 
year it was stated by the Secretary for | fore, have 46 reserve guns, and the total 
War in the late Government that new of the artillery would be 387 guns as 
batteries were formed ; but no explana- | against 306 last year, giving us a surplus 
tion had been given as to how it was;of 81 guns. He trusted that would 
done. Asa matter of fact, what was be considered satisfactory by the Com- 
done was this—each existing battery | mittee, and he confidently hoped the 
had a depot, and from these depots 20| process of acceleration, for which the 
guns were taken ; in addition six batteries | Department at present asked £55,000, 
having six guns each were each reduced | would receive the sanction of the House 
to four guns ; and with the 32 guns thus | of Commons. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

made available eight new batteries of Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
four guns each were formed, while the) NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) was sure 
House was led to believe that the the Committee had listened with much 
force had been considerably increased. | interest to the statement of the hon. 
|Laughter.| The position of affairs last!Gentleman. But there was one phrase 
year was, in the Royal Horse Artillery, | in that statement to which he must take 
ten batteries of six guns, and one battery exception. The hon. Gentleman not 
of two guns, making 62 guns; in the! only implied but said that the House of 
Field Artillery 31 batteries of six guns, | Commons was given to understand last 
making 186 guns; 14 batteries of four | year that things were in a certain posi- 
guns, making 56 guns; and as a reserve tion in which he, when he came into 





for these 242 guns there was a depot of 
two guns. [Laughter.| It was not the 
intention of the late Government to 
leave things permanently in this position, 
hut the process they proposed would have 
left us for many months without the 
equipment of some batteries. There were 
altogether 306 guns on the list last year. 
The present Government proposed to 
re-arm the Horse Artillery, and to use 
the existing guns as a reserve for the 
Field Artillery ; and to convert the guns 
of the Field Artillery into 15-pounders. 
By April 30th they would have 30 of 
the new guns of the Horse Artillery— 
that was to say, an equipment of two 
Army corps. What time they would 
have the remainder of the 68 guns for 
the Horse Artillery they were not able 
accurately to say, because they had given 
a certain number of orders to the trade, 
but they hoped that before many months 
they would have the whole equipment 
and reserve of the Horse Artillery. They 
also hoped that by April 30th they would 
have converted 180 guns of the Field 
Artillery, being sufficient for two Army 
corps, and that by June Ist they would 
have78 more guns, or 258 guns altogether. 
The position, then, would be that in the 
autumn we would have instead of 62 


‘office, found they were not. He denied 
‘altogether that anything of the sort 
was implied in anything he stated 
‘in the House. The change that was 
‘announced by him last year was a 
| prospective change ; it was so stated at 
‘the time ; it was so understood by every 
'one concerned in following these matters, 
and it was a mere question of expediency 
and propriety and of funds and means 
at what rate of progress that transition 
might be effected. No doubt the hon. 
Gentleman thought he did himself a 
great deal of good by implying there 
|was some neglect last year. The hon. 
‘Gentleman and his colleagues had the 
advantage he did not possess last year, 
‘because they had a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had some _ millions 
|sterling which he wished to get rid of. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been looking about 
for weeks and months to find some way 
‘in which, for well or ill, the money 
might be expended in order to prevent 
it from going to the limbo of all other 
unexpended balances, and that was the 
reason why the hon. Gentleman was 
able to boast of the great things he was 
doing and would be able to accomplish. 
It was entirely a matter for the 
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discretion of the Minister to determine | Ashanti. As to the policy of that war 
what they should propose to expend| and the general circumstances of it he 
on armaments. With so much ease to| need not say anything, because that 
to their elbows as the hon. Gentleman | could be dealt with by others at a later 
and his colleagues possessed this year, he | stage. Of the preparation and equip- 
was not surprised they had accelerated | ment made in this country, the general 
matters very greatly. But there was no| conduct of the campaign, and the be- 
reason why the hon, Gentleman, depart-| haviour of the officers and men he was 
ing, not for the first time, from some of | sure every Member of the Committee 
the traditions of the relations between | would join in praise. We had every 
the two sides of the House in these) reason to congratulate ourselves that 
matters which ought to be kept, and so| those who represented us in these matters 
far as he was concerned always would be| had been able to accomplish so good a 
kept, entirely out of the area of Party} piece of work. The previous Ashanti 
dispute, should impute that he in any | War was a creditable piece of business, 
respect either neglected his duty last) though it was accomplished with con- 
year or misled the House in so important | siderable loss, at great expense, and with 
« matter as this. [“ Hear, hear!”]| great risks; but as to the recent cam- 
There was, too, a strong flavour of those | paign, except for one or two unfortunate 
millions which were asking to be spent | calamities which occurred to individuals, 
about the proposal concerning the Volun-| and no doubt the serious deterioration 
teer capitation grant. The hon. Gentle-| of the health of many of those engaged 
man had been fortunate enough to do|in the operations, we have nothing to 
this year what would not have been| regret or to lament. He did not think 
very practicable in many previous years, |the Department had done too much in 
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that was to forestall one-half of the 
capitation grant to the Volunteers. He 
had not a word to say in deprecation of 
the policy of doing so. The true and 
sacred official doctrine was that the 
capitation grant, although based on the 
statistics of the past year, really was 
given for the coming year. Many 
Volunteer corps entirely misunderstood 
—and naturally misunderstood — the 





arrangement, and when the Secretary of 


allowing the men a month’s pay, because, 
although they had never actually come 
into collision with a human enemy, they 


|perhaps fought enemies more deadly 


than any human foe, and we ought not 
to measure our gratitude by the amount 
of bloodshed or the active operations 
that might have been necessary. That 
part of the Estimate which affected the 
military management of the expedition 
would, he was sure, be assented to grate- 


State for War had an opportunity of| fully by the whole Committee. Return- 
satisfying their desires and ideas by| ing to the question of the changes in the 
making what was practically a bonus or| Artillery, he expressed approval of the 
gift to the corps of half a year’s capita-| abolition of depéts and the bringing of 
tion grant, he was glad the noble Lord| the general treatment and training of 
had availed himself of it. It was true! recruits for the Artillery into the same 
it was very difficult to deal with the| general line of organisation as was 
Volunteer corps equally, because some | followed in the training of recruits 
corps, either from failings of their| for the other branches of the service. 
own or otherwise, were in much worse}; Sir HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
circumstances than others, and there | Lewes) asked to be permitted to take an 
might be many corps in a flourishing} early part in the Debate, because he 
position who did not require this addi- | happened to be one of the oldest military 





tional money. 


and on the whole he congratulated the 
hon. Gentleman on having been able to 
make this concession to the Volunteers. 
The only other subject upon which he 
would touch was that with which the 
hon. Gentleman began—namely, the ex- 
penditure which was included in these 
Supplementary Estimates for the war in 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 





Still he hoped it would| Members, and perhaps the oldest Volun- 
not have any corrupting effect upon them, | teer in the House. 


He congratulated 
the Inder Secretary on having been 
able to grasp this great question of the 
Capitation Grant for Volunteers. It 
had occupied the attention of command- 
ing officers and many others interested 
in the Volunteer cause for a considerable 
time. He had frequently put the ques- 
tion forward in the House, and only last 
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year he made an appeal in stronger terms | schools of instruction would be of great 
than ever to the late Secretary of State. | advantage to young officers. He was 
On that occasion he proposed that an also very pleased to find that an allow- 
advance of 10 or 20 per cent. of the|ance was to be made to the officers in 
Capitation Grant should be made at an|camp. They had, hitherto, been put to 
earlier period than the Ist of April. | considerable expense in attending camp. 
His reason was that commanding officers| He might be permitted to point out 
at some periods of the year were in great | that, in his opinion, and not his only, 
stress for want of money to carry on the | these camps of instruction were of the 
requirements of their regiments. He | greatest benefit, not only to the ofticers, 
could not help thinking, taking every-| but to the non-commissioned officers and 
thing into consideration, that his sugges-| men. In his early days camps did not 
tion would have been better than the |exist. They performed a certain num- 
proposal now made. But they must not) ber of drills during the year ; and they 
look a gift-horse too severely in the face.|were brought together three or four 
They were grateful to the War Office | times for battalion drill. But very little 
officials for the proposal they had made. | was learned. In the regiment which he 
It had been said that the Capitation|had the honour to command, he felt 
Grant was a payment in advance. He) sure, much as regards discipline and 
had frequently argued that point with efficiency of all ranks must be attributed 
the authorities of the department. It | to the camps of instruction. Therefore, 
was perfectly true that the Committee | he felt grateful for this allowance to the 
of 1864 took the numbers of the pre- | officers, as it would be an encouragement 
ceding year; but it must be remembered |to them to join the force, now that 
that many corps had been raised subse-| they found their expenses would not be 
quent to 1864, and he, therefore, adheredto |so heavy. He rather wished that we 
his old argument that the Capitation | should have power to compel the men to 
Grant was not altogether paid in advance. | attend camps rather more regularly than 
The next point on which he would touch | they could at present. Some men now 
was the equipment allowance. Some few | come on the night before the inspection 
years ago an equipment allowance was | in order to put in the requisite number of 
granted to Volunteer corps. That was drills and make themselves efticient, 
received most gratefully, but their num-| but during the remainder of the week 
bers had increased considerably, and up | they were absent. They came in on the 
to the present the extra men had not! last day and threw out the men who 
received the advantage of the equipment | had been working hard by their inatten- 
ulowance. Now it was proposed that | tion to drill, and their want of know- 
the extra men should receive their ledge of what was required of them. 
equipment allowance. With regard |The next point was that medical exami- 
to the allowance to officers joining, | nation should be required in the case of 
he thought it would be hailed with | men joining the force. He hoped the 
great satisfaction. They were very short authorities would not make the examina- 
of officers in the Volunteer force, the de- | tion too stringent. It was all very well 
ficiency amounting to 1,800; and he | in recruiting for the regular Army that 
thought this indulgence, if it was looked | a rigid examination should be required. 
at in the proper light, would help to fill | But. now, when the Volunteer force was 
up some of the vacancies. On the) so popular and increasing in popularity 
average, the cost of a Volunteer ofticer’s and in numbers day by day, a very strin- 
outfit was about £30, and this allowance | gent medical examination might have 
would be a very great consideration to the effect of preventing a great many 
the pockets of many young officers. But from joining the ranks. Reverting to 
he might point out that it w vould be rather the question of the dearth of officers, he 
a difficult matter, possibly, for command- | again’ asked the War Office to consider 
ing officers to distribute all these various | the desirability of offering commissions 
grants. A great deal would be left to to Volunteer officers, as was done in the 
their discretion, and he felt sure they | case of officers in the Militia. Conclud- 
would distribute it to the best of their | ing, he said it was satisfactory that Volun- 
ability. “He thought, also, that the in-| teers were now receiving full considera- 
crease in the grant to officers attending | tion, he would not say of their claims, 
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but of the services which they had ren- 
dered to the country for many years past. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE said, that the 
matter which he wished to mention was 
one more important than any which con- 
cerned the Volunteers. It was contended 
on behalf of the Volunteers that they would 
form an admirable force to resist invasion, 
and every one knew what an invasion 
would be if they ever lost the command 
of the sea. A mere force of infantry 
could not withstand an invading army 
unless it was accompanied by a powerful 
artillery. The late Secretary for War 
was ji ocular on some of these points. 
He alluded to the differences between 
the two front Benches, and it was fortu- 
nate that these differences did occur some- 
times, for thena good deal came out which 
atother times would never come out at all. 
The late War Secretary spoke of his pro- 
posals last year as having been proposals 
for “re-armament.” They were nothing 
of the kind. The word was never used. 
The proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
were never called the re-armament of the 
artillery. They were called “ the increase 
of the artillery.” That was proved 
not only by what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, but by what he had 
written in the Memorandum. They 
who had spoken of the artillery in con- 
nection with the auxiliary force refused 
to be content with less than that which 
would make an army of it. They stood 
in need of a specially high proportion of 
artillery, but still the suggestion of last 
year seemed to be a step in the right 
direction. It did seem to give them a 
larger proportion of the artillery, at least 
in the regular Army. The right hon. 
Baronet then quoted extracts from the 
speech of the late Secretary for War last 
year to show that there was no mention 
whatever of re-armament; it was all as 
to the increase of the artillery. It was 
with the greatest doubt that he asked, 
in order to clear it up, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was going to increase 
the artillery at all—whether it was not 


« mere shuffling of the cards. [{ Hear, 
hear!”] Ultimately they managed to 


make out that it was a reshuffling 
of the guns. And it was taken for an 
increase of the artillery when the artillery 
was not increased by a single gun, horse, 
or one man. This seemed to him to be 
a very serious matter. He was bound 
to say this, as he was one of those who 
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for years attacked the late Mr. Stanhope, 
who had reduced the artillery at home, 
although he increased it in India. He 
had attacked Mr. Stanhope over and 
over again for that reduction, and he 
could not do otherwise now than call 
attention to the pretended increase to 
which he had referred. While the present 
Government had increased the number 
of guns, they had not increased the 
artillery. They must look forward to an 
increase of the number of horses and men 
as well as an increase of guns. They 
had for the first time a reserve of guns, 
Although it was possible to use untrained 
horses, without trained men they had no 
artillery at all—[“ hear, hear!” |—and un- 
trained horses could only be guided by 
the best drivers. Russia had increased 
her guns in a single year by 50 batteries, 
and the same increase took place a few 
years ago in Germany. He contended 
that they needed a higher proportion of 
guus for their Volunteers and Militia, 
if they were to be of any use. The in- 
crease in the number of men in the field 
artillery had been practically nil. They 
had been stationary for a long time, and 
the number of horses had declined. 

*Sir EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.) 
said, it was not his intention to intrude 
himself upon the Committee for more 
than a few moments, but he desired to 
thank Her Majesty’s Government for 
their kindly recognition of the services of 
the Volunteers—a recognition which was 
both grateful and encouraging to them ; 
and also for the benevolent view which 
they had taken of their pecuniary wants. 
He entirely agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the Lewes 
Division of Sussex (Sir Henry Fletcher) 
in the satisfaction with which he re- 
garded the allowance to officers attending 
Schools of Instruction, and especially 
with regard to camps. But there was 
one camp more than another which par- 
ticularly commended itself to him, and 


that was a camp of _ instruction 
with the Regular Forces. He thought 
the greatest advantage was to be 


obtained by bringing the Auxiliary and 
Regular Forces together, and during the 
32 years which he had had the honour 
of commanding his own corps he had 
gladly embraced every opportunity so 
offered, and trusted that those opportu- 
nities might be repeated. Again, he 
agreed that, while medical inspection 
might be in itself desirable, it would be 
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a mistake to attempt under present con- 
ditions of service to enforce any stringent 
regulations in this respect. It might be 
assumed that Colonels would naturally 
be anxious not to enrol men unfit for the 
Service. He had always been strongly 
in favour of offering officers of Volun- 
teers some facilities similar to those 


enjoyed by the Militia of obtaining | 


cominissions in the Regular Army. He 
believed it would tend to raise the tone 


of the Service, and to strengthen that | 


bond of affinity which should exist 
between Auxiliaries and Regulars. There 
was one point upon which he wished 
to say a few words. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir Charles Dilke), had 
made some remarks upon the necessity 
of keeping up a proper proportionate 
force of field artillery, with which he 
sympathised. The right hon. Baronet 
went on to say that there were plenty 
of men for the garrison artillery. He 
did not know himself whether that 


included auxiliaries. If not, there were | 


certainly not sufficient royal gunners 
for the purpose, and he knew, as a fact, 
that some of our principal fortresses were 
dependent to a very large extent upon 
auxiliaries for their manning. This 
being so, the instruction of the aux- 
iliary artillery, became a matter of 
primary importance, but unfortunately 
there existed a very considerable difti- 
culty in inducing officers of the Royal 
Artillery to accept commissions in the 
Volunteer Artillery, and this was a diffi- 
culty which had grown so _ acute 
that he knew of instances where adju- 
tancies of Volunteer Corps had been 
vacant for months, and then only junior 
officers of barely six years’ service were 
available. The reason of this was two- 
fold. In the first place, it was a clear 
pecuniary loss for an officer of the Royal 
Artillery to accept such a post, while 
the duties were more onerous. There 
was even a stronger reason, which was 
that, rightly ur wrongly, officers of the 


Royal Artillery were under the impres- | 


sion that they were looked upon un- 
favourably when they returned to their 
regiment, as men who were behind the 
times. He ought to explain that the 
duties of an Adjutant of Volunteers 
differed materially from those of an 
Adjutant of Regulars. In the latter 
case, he had to carry out daily instruc- 
tions given to him by and under the 
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supervision of his Colonel. This could 
not be so with Volunteers. Batteries 
were often scattered about, and when 
the Adjutant visited them he must go 
with his commanding officer’s authority in 
his pocket. Upon his wise and discreet use 
of this authority, and his own personal 
‘tact and judgment, depended to a very 
large extent the well-being of his corps. 
He thought the Committee would be of 
opinion that such a duty should be 
intrusted to an officer of the rank and 
experience of a Captain, rather than to 
|a junior subaltern. He hoped it might 
| be possible to remove the first difficulty 
|which he had mentioned, while the 
'second was a money consideration only, 
_the cost of which he was quite sure the 
| country would gladly bear. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
|that anyone who looked at the statistics 
relating 1o the Volunteer force must 
congratulate the War Office upon the 
number of Volunteers who were upon 
the rolls. These now stood at a very 
high figure, which was largely due to the 
increase in the Capitation Grant. Irish- 
men, however, asked why all that large 
sum of money was to be spent in Great 
Britain to the exclusion of Ireland. At 
one time, he was an unfortunate Volun- 
teer himself, and he could not help com- 
menting upon the fact that whilst an 
Irishman residing in England was 
allowed to join the Volunteer force, he 
was not permitted to do so if he lived in 
his own country. No doubt, this cir- 
cumstance naturally created some heart- 
burning on the part of Irishmen, and 
he could not help hoping that the Gov- 
ernment would give the House some 
assurance that this extraordinary state 
of things would be changed. He 
noticed that there was a_ special 
Capitation Grant for those Volunteers 
who possessed a great-coat. He should 
like to have that matter explained, 
because, of course, that could not refer 
to an ordinary great-coat. He should 
| like to have some explanation as to how 
| the travelling allowances stood this year 
|as compared with last year and the year 
before. He hoped that the Government 
would take into their most serious con- 
sideration what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, with regard to the 
artillery, and to show how it was that 
the promises that had been made in 
reference to the subject had not been 
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fulfilled. The Government might at the 
same time inform the House how far short 
our artillery regiments were compared 
with those of foreign countries. 

*Sirr HENRY HAV ELOCK- 
ALLAN (Durham, 8.E.) said, that, as 
regarded the late expedition to Ashanti, 
there could be but one expression 
of opinion. As a matter of organi- 
sation and management it had been 
a brilliant and complete success. This 
fact was undoubtedly due to the manner 
in which the whole expedition had 
been organised. from the beginning, 
to the care which had been taken for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
troops, so that at the appointed rest 
houses no man had to wait any length 
of time for a meal, and not a single life 
had been lost which could have possibly 
been saved by the exercise of ordinary 
foresight. He was also glad to see that 
the Government were going to recognise 
the services of the troops—to whom it 
was no doubt a subject of disappoint- 
ment that they had not come into con- 
tact with the enemy—by allowing them 
a month’s furlough in addition to a 
month’s pay. He congratulated the 
Government on the fact that they had 
cot rid of a long-felt difficulty as to the 
Volunteer regiments and their finances 
by giving them a half-yearly advance in 
advance of their annual payments. The 
Government would be acting rightly in 
seeing that there was a stricter super- 
vision of the finance of Volunteer regi- 
ments, and he was sure that the Volun- 
teers generally would recognise the 
liberal treatment they had received in 
the matter of the advance. <A closer 
attention would be paid to their 
accounts, so that no money should be 
wasted. He was gratified to hear the 
remarks of the hon. Member for the 
Lewes division of Sussex (Sir H. Fletcher) 
with regard to the advantage of brigade 
camps for Volunteers. He had personal 
experience of this matter now for eight 
years, and he was certain that his hon. 
Friend was right when he said that it 
was scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
advantages which Volunteer regiments 
would gain by going into brigade camps. 
It was in the highest degree desirable 
that they should be brigaded with regi- 
ments of the Regular forces, but when 
the opportunity was denied to them of 
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having the standard troops of the 
Regular forces to recruit themselves by, 
still the fact that they were aggregated 
in camps with other regiments estab- 
lished a wholesome rivalry, which allowed 
the Volunteers to learn more in the 
eight days they were out than during 
the whole of the year. As regarded the 
annual inspections in brigade camps, it 
was necessary for a corps, in order to 
earn the capitation grant, that four-fifths 
should be present on theday of inspection. 
He suggested whether the same principle 
could not be applied dealing with the 
actual number of men who went into 
brigade camps. The command also of 
the Volunteer brigades was at  pre- 
sent in an anomalous and somewhat 
unsatisfactory condition. In the batta- 
lions which formed the Metropolitan 
corps, there was nothing left to be 
desired, because the brigades of six, 
seven, or eight battalions in the Metro- 
polis were under the charge of an 
experienced officer of the Guards. It 
was difficult, however, with the other 
31 volunteer brigades, scattered over 
the country. The command there was 
vested in the officer commanding the 
Regimental District, who had very often 
a great deal too much to do to give 
attention to the tactical training of the 
Volunteers round about. As a remedy, 
he suggested that advantage should be 
taken of the willingness for service of 
many retired general officers in the prime 
of life, who with a small allowance of 
£150 or £200 a year could be placed in 
permanent command of the Volunteer 
brigades who would thus enjoy the entire 
attention of thoroughly trained officers, 
resulting in a large increase of educa- 
tional efficiency. It seemed to be 
scarcely credible that the Volunteers out 
of their small capitation grant had to 
pay the expenses connected with the 
hiring of the camp grounds and water 
supply. He hoped that some’ remedy 
would be found for this state of things. 
The great blot of the present Volunteer 
Service was its total want of mobility. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: The _ hon. 
Member is not entitled to discuss the 
general question of the Volunteer system. 
All he is entitled to do is to criticise the 
particular sum asked for in the Vote. 
*Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN next 
referred to the Artillery, and said that it 
had been pointed out that a great defici- 
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ency would occur in the number of field 
guns necessary for the whole of the 
troops in this country, including the 
Volunteers, should the occasion arise. 
The late Secretary of State for War took 
some credit for an alteration he had 
made with regard to breaking up the 
depots of Artillery last year, thereby 
throwing additional weight on the bat- 
teries of the Royal Artillery at home. 
Precisely in the same way as it had been 
a complaint at the time that the linked 
battalion system put a great strain upon 
them in furnishing, year by year, from 
300 to 400 men for the battalion 
abroad, that system had been applied to 
the Royal Artillery. He wished to point 
out that this chdnge was one which re- 
quired to be carefully watched, because 
he was informed, by those well competent 
to judge, that it threw upon our field 
batteries what they were ill able to bear. 
*CoLoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) said, that there were only one 
or two small points to which he wished 
to call attention. The first was with 
reference to the statement of the Under- 
Secretary of State as to the allowance to 
be made to an officer who passed the 
examination. The hon. Gentleman did 
not say whether the examination was to 
be made compulsory ; but, of course, it 
must be understood that any examina- 
tion must be made compulsory. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] In order to avoid great expense 
to the officer, it would be desirable that 
arrangements should be made for holding 
the examination at a convenient distance 
from the locality, without compelling 
them to go to a great centre where a 
school was regularly established. With 
regard to the camp allowances to officers, 
he knew many regiments in which no cor- 
responding payment whatever was made 
to the men, and he did not know that 
this conduced to good feeling or discipline 
on the part of the men. As to the 
supervision of accounts, they had been 
generously treated, and he should not 
object to a stricter supervision of accounts 
in the least. And, with regard to the 
medical examination, he was not afraid 
of having it done thoroughly ; and, for 
his part, he would rather see a small 
battalion of well set-up men than one 
out of which you had to weed twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. before the battalion 
was of any use. 


Mr. MORRELL (Oxon, Woodstock) 
desired to call attention to the demand 
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of the country for provision to enable 
the shooting to be properly carried on. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that this was 
out of order on the present Vote, and 
pointed out that the subject would 
properly arise when the Volunteer Vote 
came on in due course. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) regretted that he should have to 
oppose this Supplementary Estimate, and 
he did so because he was strongly against 
the policy of the Ashanti campaign and 
the expenditure thereby incurred. From 
beginning to end he regarded the whole 
of that campaign as most iniquitous, and 
it was perfectly appalling to hear hon. 
Gentlemen like the hon. and gallant 
Member for South-East Durham saying 
that it was matter for regret that the 
troops had not come into conflict with 
the enemy in Ashanti. That was a 
sentiment so monstrous that one would 
hardly expect to hear it expressed in the 
British House of Commons. It was 
often said that these punitive expedi- 
tions were necessary to safeguard the 
Empire and the people of this country 
who were scattered so widely in different 
parts of the world. It appeared to him 
that these campaigns were not so much 
the result of any anxiety, as of a desire 
on the part of gentlemen connected with 
the Army to give the troops exercise 
and some experience of campaigning, 
and to give the officers some chance of 
promotion. In opposing this Vote he 
must be understood to be casting no 
reflection on the rank and file of the 
Army or of the officers. Everybody 
knew that the Army had no option in 
the matter. His objection was to the 
policy of the Government which sent 
the Army on such an expedition. No 
reason had ever been given why the 
Ashanti campaign was ever entered 
into. The King of Ashanti was now a 
prisoner for no earthly reason except 
that the authorities were disappointed 
in the amount of money they found in 
his possession at Coomassie. But long 
before a single soldier started for 
Ashanti it was stated that this un- 
fortunate King maintained customs 
which were repugnant to civilisation. 
Customs which were repugnant to civili- 
sation were not always confined to savage 
kings and peoples; in countries reputed 
to be civilised many things were done 
which were open to equal condemnation. 
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But whatever the character of the King 
of Ashanti might be, the fact remained 
that, directly he found there was the 
slightest prospect of a campaign being 
entered upon against him, and of his 
country being invaded by our troops, he 
did what the most enlightened potentate 
might have done—he sent some of his 
chief men to England as ambassadors in 
order to lay his case before the English 
Government and to try to come to terms. 
But the Colonial Office absolutely refused 
to receive the ambassadors, who were 
sent wandering about from pillar to post 
all over England. The chiefs simply 
asked to be heard and to deliver the 
message of their master, but they were 
told they would not be recognised. 
They exhausted every effort to come to 
some understanding or agreement, and 
yet were sent back to Ashanti unheard. 
So that this expedition was entered upon 
for no other reason, as far as he could 
see, than to act in pursuance of that 
miserable policy which seemed to have 
taken hold of the Governments of this 
country—namely, to make war on petty 
nations and poor tribes in different parts 
of the world. If Ashanti had been 
inhabited by Boers, by men who were 
armed and drilled, and knew how to 
shoot straight and stand to their guns, 
he did not believe for a moment that its 
ambassadors would have been treated 
with scorn and insult, and that an ex- 
pedition would have been sent to invade 
the country. It appeared to him that 
this policy of expansion, as he under- 
stood it was called by some persons, 
would sooner or later land this country 
into very serious difiiculties. One could 
understand the desire and effort to 
acquire territory in Africa which was 
worth having and fighting for, but to 
send out a costly expedition and risk 
men’s lives to acquire such a country as 
Ashanti, in which Europeans could not 
live,and which could be of noadvantage to 
England, was absurd. Why the Govern- 
ment should have sent out an expedition 
to Africa for the troops simply to march 
to Kumasi and back again, it was diffi- 
cult to understand, and he would 
seriously suggest to the War Office that 
the next time they wanted to havea 
military parade of this make-believe 
kind, they might approach Sir Augustus 
Harris and enter into terms with him 
for the engagement of Olympia—{cv ies 
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of “Oh! oh!” and murmurs of disappro- 
bation], where they could have a display 
at very much less cost. [Zronical laugh- 
ter.] He objected to the money being 
voted for this expedition for other 
reasons. Even when dealing with savage 
or uncivilised people he thought the 
ambassadors sent to give explanation, or 
make terms, ought to be listened to; 
and if this course had been taken with 
the ambassadors sent from Ashanti 
the expedition might have been ob- 
viated. Moreover, before the Vote was 
granted he should like to know 
what our position was in Ashanti 
at the present time. Since the re- 
turn of the troops no information had 
been given to the hon. Members on the 
point. Was a British Resident to 
remain at Kumasi? What was to 
become of the unfortunate king? Some 
hon. Gentlemen might think he was not 
speaking in a serious strain, but he was ; 
and he might say that he read the other 
day, with feelings almost of disgust, an 
account in the papers of how an ex- 
hibition was given to the Secretary for 
the Colonies at the Colonial Office of the 
plunder from this poor African king, 
who was not only taken prisoner, but 
plundered of all he had. Some men 
might call this a policy of expansion 
in Africa if they liked, but he called 
it simply a policy of robbery. It was a 
matter for regret, in his opinion, that 
this country should be urged, not alone 
by Conservative Governments, but by 
Liberal Governments as well, to enter 
into the mad and-fatal race going on to 
seize possession of Africa. The result 
if the course was continued, would be 
that we should yet find that we had 
more territory in Africa and other parts 
of the world than we could look after. 
We had already got splendid fields 
abroad for our surplus population, and 
there was no necessity for seeking to 
acquire such a worthless country as 
Ashanti. 

*THE CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be in order in dis- 
cussing on this Estimate matters of 
future policy. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, he wished 
to point out that we had already 
acquired sufficient fertile and habitable 
territories abroad, which were open to 
our surplus population, and which offered 
ample scope for all the enterprise we 
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could bring to bear upon them, and|character should be taken in hand with- 
that therefore it was perfectly un-|out Parliament being first called to- 
necessary to risk money and life for) gether. The people had to pay the 
the acquisition of such a country as!expense, and surely they ought to be 
Ashanti. He repeated that he wanted consulted through their duly elected re- 
to know what our position in Ashanti, presentatives. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] And 
really was as the result of the expedi- | he ventured to say that if this course 
tion? What was it proposed to do had been taken, and the facts of the 
with the country? Was it to be annexed case had been fully and fairly laid 
and a British Resident kept permanently before the country, the people would 
at Kumasi ? never have consented to the expedition. 
*ToE CHAIRMAN said this was all a They would have censured the Govern- 
matter of future policy. ment rather for refusing to take every 

Mr. W. REDMOND thought that as | means of bringing about a peaceful and 
hon. Members were called upon to vote inexpensive settlement of the matter. 
the money for the campaign, they were The people were not consulted, but the 
entitled to some explanation of the ob-| Government entered upon the expedition 
jects which the Government sought to on their own initiative, without giving 
attain by it. [“ Hear, hear!”] Up to)the representatives of the people an 
the present he had regarded the matter | opportunity of being consulted in the 
perhaps from an English point of view, | matter. It appeared to him one of the 
and even from that standpoint he con-| most farcical absurdities connected with 
demned the expedition as a monstrous the government of this country, that an 
piece of absurdity. And England had | expense of this kind could be gone on 
suffered from it seriously, if it were only | with, and then, when the troops had 
for the sacrifice of the life of a gentleman | gone and come back, when life had been 
who was valuable to this country, and lost, and the whole affair had become 
who was regarded with a good deal of | past history, they were seriously asked 
esteem. [“ Hear, hear!”| If no other | by the Government, if they approved of 
result than the death of this gentleman!it? What a time to ask the representa- 
had followed from the campaign, a | tives of the people whether they approved 
serious injury would have been done to! of itornot? After all, it mattered little 
the country. From the English point of; whether they approved of it or not. 
view, therefore, a strong protest ought to} The feeling of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
be made against the expedition. But he|was expressed by the hon. and gallant 
objected to it mainly from the Irish | Member for Durham, who said it was a 
standpoint. The Irish people had had| matter for regret. that Her Majesty’s 
no quarrel with the king or people of troops did not come into conflict with 
Ashanti; and he objected to the Irish|the Ashantis. What a glorious thing 
people having to pay a share of the cost that would have been! He was just 
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when they had had absolutely no voice | 
in the matter one way or the other. | 
This brought him to possibly the most 
serious objection he had to urge against 
the vote—namely, that the expedition | 


as fond of a fight, perhaps, as any hon. 
Gentlemen in this House. He did not 
think there were many Irishmen who 
objected to a fight, but after all was said 
and done they liked a fair fight. They 








had been undertaken altogether without |did not believe in fighting people who 
the sanction of Parliament. [“ Hear, | were really beneath contempt as foes, 
hear!”] He contended that it was and they objected altogether to expedi- 
monstrous that when Parliament was in | tions of this kind, with Maxim guns to 
recess, and when the representatives of |shoot down naked and __ practically 
the people were powerless, so to speak, defenceless natives. It was a sad 


that a matter of such grave importance | thing that in this country, which was 
as sending an armed expedition like this | supposed to possess such a liberal popula- 
across the sea at great cost, should be | tion, that with the exception of the hon. 
undertaken upon the sole responsibility | Baronet below him (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
of the Government, or of a Department and a few other gentlemen who were 
of the Government, without consultin 
the nation. 


g | staunch to their opinions, there was not 
No expedition of such a/a single representative of the over-taxed 


i 
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working people of this country who 
appeared to have the pluck or the 
conscience to get up and utter one word 
of protest against this fatal policy of ex- 


pansion, the only result of which was to | 


bring misery and disaster upon a people 
who had never done anything against 
this country, and to cast upon the people 
of this country a great expense. He 
did not know the exact figure they were 


asked to vote for Ashanti, but it was a/| 


very considerable sum, and surely in the 
name of common sense and humanity 
there was something wrong in a system 
which compelled this Parliament to ask 
for hundreds and thousands of pounds 


to defray the cost of an expedition such | 


as that—an expedition from which the 
people of this country had not derived a 
single benefit. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me interrupting 
him. The whole of the expense of this 
expedition is borne by the colony on 
whose behalf and for whose benefit it 
was undertaken. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: If the colonies | 
are going to bear the expense of this | 
expedition why are we asked for the | 


money in a Supplementary Estimate 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman was in his place 
when I explained that temporarily the 
money was found by the British Ex- 
chequer, but that the whole will be 
repaid by the colony. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said he was 
bound to say that he thought the ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman was 
unsatisfactory. The hon. Gentleman 
now told them that the campaign was 


entered upon for the benefit of, and in | 


the interest of, the colony, and not in 


the interest of this country (Mr. Brodrick | 


dissented). He submitted that if some 
of the white population who inhabited 
this colony wanted to indulge in the 


expensive luxury of a war with a people | 


who had never interfered with them, 


they ought to be allowed to do so at. 


their own expense, and if they had not 
got the money to pay for it, he thought 
it was an audacious proposal to ask the 
already overtaxed people of this country 


to advance the money to prosecute a war | 
in which the British people had no} 


interest even on the terms that it was to 
be repaid by the colony. He would 
believe in the repayment of this money 
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by the colony when he saw it and heard 
of it. Even in the interest of the colony 
itself he would say that this war was a 
mistake. He protested against it with 
all the vehemence he could command, 
and he did so sincerely because he 
believed from the English point of view, 
that it was a mistake. He thought that 
what had happened in Abyssinia should 
be a lesson to the people of this country, 
In Ashanti they had no formidable 
foes, and in other parts of Africa which 
they had invaded they had been singuv- 
larly fortunate, but some of these days 
if these Ashanti campaigns went on, 
they would stumble up against gentlemen 
like those who encountered the Italians in 
Abyssinia, when they would have a diffi- 
cult and bitter experience, and they would 
| probably then stop their policy of everlast- 
| ing filibustering in Africa. He appealed 
to the representatives of the working- 
classes in that House to make a protest 
against this policy of invading territory 
which did not belong to the British 
people at all, and to enter on a policy of 
peace and friendliness instead of one of 
piracy and bullying such as had made 
their name objected to in so many 
portions of the world. Wherever the 
British name was breathed they would 
find that the policy pursued by England 
towards miserable and weak countries 
was condemned. Their policy in these 
little wars had done more to injure 
the name and character of England than 
anything that they could possibly do. 
He appealed to English Members to vote 
against this money, not because they 
objected to the soldiers getting the pay 
they had earned, not because they ob- 
jected to giving to the men all they had 
deserved in an expedition they did not 
design, not as an act of hostility to the 
army, but as a protest against the policy 
of shooting Ashantis, and against the 
policy of spending hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in this extravagant way. He 
hoped for the sake of the honour and 
| credit of humanity that some hon. Gen- 
'tleman on the front Opposition Bench 
would dissociate himself from what he 
‘called the really astonishing statement 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite who said 
it was a matter for regret that the troops 
had not come in contact with these 
‘unfortunate natives. He should cer- 
tainly challenge a Division on this Vote. 
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CotoneL SANDYS observed that he | brief sentences from the Under Secretary 
was glad to hear the assurance of the|for War, who, he assumed, had nothing 
Under Secretary for War that they had| more to do with the sending of that 
anincreased and increasing supply of guns, | expedition or with the decision upon 
and that the reserve of guns had also | which that war was undertaken than he 
been increased. In the time of the late | had himself. The only justification that 
Government the apparent strength, on | had been advanced for the Vote consisted 
paper, of the artillery was made up by |of a few sentences from the Under 
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taking the reserve guns and putting them 
into the front rank. That was a mili- 
tary operation to which he took great 
exception. If there was one principle 
upon which soldiers were agreed it was 
that no matter what the branch of the 
service they took they must have a 
suflicient support behind it, not to bring 
it to the front line but to bring it up to 
fighting strength, to be kept in reserve 
and only brought forward when the 
front line was broken down. He con- 
sidered that each battery of artillery, 
whatever its strength, ought to have a 
support behind it of two guns as a 
reserve, which ought never to be inter- 
fered with under any circumstances. 
They heard their artillery was going to 
be strengthened and he should also like 
to hear that in the future they were not 
going to have so many patterns of guns 
and ammunition in the Service as there 
were at the present time. He was 
informed that there were no fewer than 
six different patterns of guns in use with 
field and horse artillery, and the diffi- 


culty was that in times of excitement | 


and hurry, when troops were in action, 
each of these different kinds of guns 


required to be supplied with its own | 


particular ammunition. In these cir- 


cumstances the ammunition was apt to) 


get mixed and the wrong ammunition 


went to the wrong battery. They | 
had different qualities of guns here | 
and in India and there was no} 


| Secretary, who, with the greatest possible 
flippancy—(he did not use this expres- 
*sion in an offensive sense)—had calmly 
|told them he did not think it worth 
| while discussing the matter because this 
‘large sum was to be repaid by the 
|colony. But, in his opinion, that really 
/made the case much worse. Why should 
the colonists be called upon to pay for a 
‘war decided upon by the responsible 
| Minister of the Colony here in London? 
If the war was approved of it should be 
|provided for out of the British Ex- 
|chequer. He quite agreed with the hon. 
|Member for East Clare as to the 
appalling character of the language used 
| by military Members of the House in 
|reference to the expedition. One hon. 
and gallant Member said there was some 
doubt as to the credentials of the 
Ashanti ambassadors. One would have 
thought the ambassadors of some great 
civilized power were in question. One 
would have thought that the great 
Government of England would have 
been only too glad to have given these 
poor creatures a hearing. There should 
have been no question of credentials in 
such a case. When these men came to 
look for peace they should have been 
welcomed, and every effort made to give 
them peace before they were turned 
‘away from the doors of the Colonial 
Office. The hon. Member for South- 
East Durham used words which would 
be heard of again in this country :— 


limit to the size and bore capacity of | 


the guns. He was 


reference to their artillery was to reduce | 


their patterns of field guns to the field 
gun, the horse artillery gun, the howitzer 


and the mountain gun for mountain 
work, 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) | 


observed that they were called upon to 
vote a large sum of money for the expedi- 
tion to Ashanti, and the only attempt at 
explanation or justification for that 
expedition they had heard were a few 


anxious that that | 
system should be brought to a close. | 
The point they should aim at with| 


“T am glad the Government recognise the 
exertions of the troops, to whom it must have 
been a cause of the greatest regret that they 
| did not come in contact with the enemy.” 


|(Cheers.) Why did he regret that they 
did not come in contact with the enemy, 
and that the expedition was brought to 
a conclusion without blood being spilled ? 
| Would any one pretend that the contest 
would have been an equal one, or one 
that any British soldier would have come 
}out of without feelings of humiliation ? 
|He agreed with the hon. Member for 
i 
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East Clare as to the scandalous exhibi- 
tion of sacks of gold dust and jewels 
which were robbed from the Queen of 
Ashanti. The loot collected by the 
Army should have been hidden away, 
and a more extraordinary occurrence 
than the exhibition of this plunder was 
never seen in the capital of a great 
nation like England. An expert valued 
the jewels at £3,000. If that was all 
they were worth, they should have been 
left behind. The commander of the 
British force when he came into Kumasi, 
without resistance and bloodshed com- 
pelled King Prempeh to kneel in the 
dust and kiss his shoe. | Winisterial 
laughter.| That might be laughable to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but what 
would they have thought if President 
Kruger had compelled them to do the 
same thing. [Renewed Ministerial 
laughter.| He could not see where was 
our boasted manliness and British valour 
in making this unfortunate man humil- 
iate himself before his conquered people. 
The Committee was entitled to know 
from the Secretary for War orthe Colonies 
an explanation why this war was under- 
taken. A great many people in England 
and Treland believe the thing was a 
fraud from beginning to end, that there 
was no necessity for the expedition, and 
that it was undertaken without any 
justification whatever. It was treating 
the House of Commons with great want 
of respect to ask it to vote £120,000 for 
an expedition to a savage country with- 
out giving any ground of justification for 
the war. He moved that the vote be 
reduced by £100,000 in respect of the 
Ashanti expedition. {‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he was 
glad the Committee had at last secured 
the attendance of the Secretary for the 
Colonies, because they might perhaps 
hear from him some reason why they 
should vote this money. It seemed to 
him that this was one of the least neces- 
sary of cur expeditions, and the cost of 
it ought to be defrayed by the late and 
the present Colonial Secretaries, for be- 
tween them they were responsible for 
this expedition. It had been sent out 
in pursuance of a wicked policy, and the 
late Government, when they were in 
power, were even more wicked than the 
present one. The late Under Secretary, 
in a speech he made in February last 
year, said that his Government refused 
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to accept Prempeh as king of Ashanti, . 
and they brought against him, on hear- 
say evidence, manufactured charges of 
cruelty. One of the points at issue was 
whether he was king of Ashanti or only 
king of Kumasi; but it could be de- 
monstrated from a Blue Book that in 
the presence of a British Commissioner, 
he was elected king of Ashanti, and 
that, in confirmation of his election, he 
was seated upon a stool in a ceremony 
equivalent to what we call enthrone- 
ment. A full account of this ceremony 
was given by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony in a despatch to 
the Colonial Necretary. The Governor 
wrote— 


“He was properly placed upon the stool; I 
regard him as the king of Ashanti; and I shall 
not treat with any other person except through 
him.” 


The Governor added that what the rival 
candidate Mampou had to do was to 
submit to Prempeh. On receiving this 
despatch, Lord Knutsford expressed his 
approval of the Governor’s proceedings, 
Notwithstanding this the Colonial Office 
afterwards refused to recognise this un- 
fortunate man as king, began to treat 
with his subordinate chiefs, and to sap 
his independence. Last year, before 
they left office, the late Government took 
credit to themselves for the preparations 
for this expedition, and so was pre- 
viously responsible for it. And why 
was it undertaken? The French was 
filibustering on both sides of our pro- 
tectorate, or rather of our sphere of in- 
fluence inland, and therefore we must 
advance too in order that we might, 
by occupation, prevent encroachment on 
our sphere of influence. The king of 
Ashanti, 18 months ago, tried to bring 
about a friendly settlement. There 
was some question about his ambas- 
sadors, the Ansahs, as to whether 
they were British subjects or not. 
Certain demands were made on Prempeh 
by the Governor of Cape Coast Colony. 
The king felt he had a grievance and he 
desired that that grievance should be 
laid before, not the Governor of Gold 
Coast Colony, but the Governor’s mas- 
ter, the Colonial Secretary. He accord- 
ingly sent two chiefs to this country for 
the purpose of trying to get at the ear 
of the Colonial Secretary. It was a 
good thing to have envoys sent here in 
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such cases. If it had been done by 
Cetewayo the Zulu war would have 
been averted ; and King Khama had 
recently prevented an injustice to his 
country by coming over here and seeing 
the Colonial Secretary. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself a little more 
closely to the subject matter of Debate. 
Dr. CLARK: I am keeping to the 
subject matter as closely as I can. 
[Cries of ‘* Order !”’ | 
*THeE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gen- 
tleman is dealing with Bechuanaland 
and Zululand affairs which are matters 
of ancient history. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Dr. CLARK : I was using them as 
arguments, and I claim my right to use 
them. [Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’ 
*Toe CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to respect my ruling. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I must ask him to 
confine himself a little more closely to 
the subject matter now under discussion. 
Dr. CLARK said, he did not intend 
to use the illustrations further. Cap- 
tain Stewart and Mr. Frewen were sent 
by the Governor of Cape Coast Colony 
to Kumasi to make certain demands of 
King Prempeh. The King told them he 
was only waiting until his envoys re- 
turned and he got an answer from the 
Colonial Secretary. But the matter was 
pressed. The Governor sent the same 
agents to Kumasi fwith directions that 
they were to bring back an answer from 
the king in three days. No doubt the 
Ansahs were themselves responsible for 
not having been received here, by making 
pretensions which they ought not to 
have made ; but there was no doubt, 
also, that they were sent by the King, 
and that he was awaiting the result of 
their interview with the Colonial Secre- 
tary. But the matter was pressed on, 
and war was declared. There was no 
necessity for war ; and even if there had 
been a necessity, a large white force was 
not needed for the work to be done, for 
there were plenty of Native troops to 
do all that was required. He therefore 
thought that some explanation was 
needed from the Colonial Secretary, of 
whom he should say that since his 
accession to office had acted much more 
In accordance with his old Liberal pro- 
fessions than the Colonial Secretary of 
the late Liberal Government. 
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Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE OOLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : The challenge of the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
is sufficiently general, because, as I un- 
derstand him, he says in the first place 
that the claim on the Ashanti King 
which produced the expedition was ab- 
solutely unjustifiable, and in the second 
place that, even if it were justifiable, it 
could have been secured by means less 
costly than an expedition to Kumasi. 
To his challenge I will endeavour to 
make a reply. I should like to clear the 
way by two statements. In the first 
place, this is the first time I have heard 
it stated that this expedition was 
prompted or suggested or supported by 
any reference to what the French are 
doing in West Africa. That has never 
been suggested either by the authorities 
on the West Coast, or by any person re- 
presenting either the late or the present 
Government. And I would also refer to 
the statement made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Clare, to the 
effect that this was a matter undertaken 
in the interest of Great Britain, and 
therefore Great Britain should bear the 
cost. That, I think, he will find is en- 
tirely contradicted by the evidence in the 
Blue-book. He will see that everybody 
connected with the colony was in favour 
of this expedition, and claimed for many 
years previous to it starting, that some 
steps should be taken to repress what 
they considered, and what the Govern- 
ment considered, was neither more nor 
less than a public and an intolerable 
nuisance. If I wanted a justification of 
the war, I find it in those words. Abso- 
lutely, the continued existence of the 
government of the King of Ashanti 
under the circumstances in which it has 
been going on since the war in 1873 was 
an intolerable nuisance. It was in the 
way of civilisation, of trade, of the in- 
terests of the people themselves, and on 
all those grounds it ought undoubtedly 
to be put a stop to. I cannot help 
thinking that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo is moved by different considera- 
tions to those which moved the hon. 
Member for Caithness. We know per- 


fectly well the hon. Member for East 
Mayo is moved first and foremost by his 
hostility to the present Government, and 
T am quite certain he would have made 
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a speech just as excited, just as enthusi- 
astic, against the Government if they 
had declined to take any steps to put 
down the state of things as he has done 
now the Government have taken steps 
which have been successful. [Laughter. | 
The hon. Member for Caithness says the 
war was unnecessary. I understand he 
represents the King of Ashanti as an 
injured person, as one who is worthy of 
sympathy in this House, and his people 
as people rightly struggling to be free; 
and accordingly he complains that in our 
greed and love of aggression and conquest 
we have proceeded against this innocent 
person, and have reduced him to a most 
humiliating position. I cannot conceive 
anything which is further from the fact. 
From the date of the war in 1873 and 
1874, this district of Africa, which is, I 
believe, extremely rich—certainly rich 
in natural resources, probably rich in 
mineral resources—has been devastated, 
destroyed, and ruined by inter-tribal 
disputes, and especially by the evil gov- 
ernment of the authorities of Ashanti. 
No sooner was the present ruler in- 
stalled as King of the country, than he 
began to make war upon every tribe in 
the neighbourhood, and the consequent 
loss of life was very great. I often think 
it is so extraordinary for Gentlemen 
like the hon. Member for Caithness to 
talk of the loss of life involved in the 
expedition. It cannot be placed in the 
same category as the loss of life which 
has been going on year after year, month 
after month, simply because we had not 
the courage and the resolution to make 
the expedition. [Cheers.] I think the 
duty of this country in regard to all 
these savage countries over which we 
are called upon to exercise some sort of 
dominion, is to establish, at the earliest 
possible date, Pax Britannica, and force 
these people to keep the peace amongst 
themselves—{ cheers|—and by doing so, 
whatever may be the destruction of life 
in an expedition which brings about this 
result, it willbe nothing if weighed in the 
balance against the: annual loss of life 
which goes on so-long as we keep away. 
What is the state of things in Ashanti 
and in many other of these West African 
and African possessions? The people 
are not a bad people. The natives are, 
on the whole, perfectly willing to work, 
and if they fight, they fight because they 
cannot help themselves. They would 
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always rather settle down to commercial 
or agricultural pursuits if they were 
allowed to do so, but in such cases as 
that we are considering, the government 
is so atrociously bad, that they are not 
allowed to do so. Noman is safe in the 
enjoyment of his own property, and as 
long as that is the case, no one has any 
inducement to work. There are other 
complaints besides these general com- 
plaints against the ruler of Ashanti. He 
deliberately broke the conditions of the 
Treaty. He did not putdown human 
sacrifices. They went on up to the time 
of the expedition, and actually they took 
place the day after our troops got into the 
capital of Kumasi, and if any proof of 
that is wanted, it is found in the sacri- 
ficial groves and fetish temples found by 
the troops, and in which were discovered 
the remains of thousands of persons who 
had not only been killed, but tortured by 
this interesting potentate—[a laugh|— 
for whom the sympathies of the House 
are invoked by the humanitarians and 
philanthropists represented by the hon. 
Members for Caithness and East Mayo. 
[Cheers.| One condition of the Treaty 
which was broken was the duty imposed 
upon this ruler to keep open the roads, 
The roads are absolutely necessary for 
purposes of traffic and commerce. The 
roads have been destroyed, allowed 
to be overgrown and commerce has been 
absolutely destroyed, not merely with 


the kingdom itself, but with the 
Hinterland. Inasmuch as the king- 
dom stands between the trade of 


the coast and the trade of the Hinter- 
land, all increase of trade was de- 
stroyed by the insecurity of the routes 
through which it had to pass. I say, 
then, that on all grounds the war was 
necessary in order, in the first place, that 
legitimate trade should be promoted, and, 
in the second place, in order that prac- 
tices which are universally condemned 
and prohibited by the Treaty and Con- 
vention on the authority of which the 
late ruler held his position should be 
put a stop to. I should mention, in 
passing, that, in addition to the special 
barbarities connected with the practice 
of human sacrifices, a great system of 
slave-raiding had been going on under 
the protection of the King of Ashanti for 
many years past, which also, I think, it 
was one of our duties absolutely to pre- 
vent. The expedition was necessary also 
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for the protection of other tribes. Every|and make known his wishes. Lord 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Ashanti| Ripon sent word to the Governor of the 
lived in terror of its life from the King, | Gold Coast to tell the messengers if they 
who had on several occasions destroyed | came to England that they would not be 
one after another tribes which had sought | received by the Queen or her representa- 
our protection. There were at least| tives. He actually forbade their coming 
half-a-dozen tribes under separate kings|to England, although he did not feel 
or chieftains who had been driven out of | justified in preventing them by force. 
their country, and to a large extent de-|On what grounds did Lord Ripon take 
stroyed, the whole trade and commerce |this course? He had many grounds. 
being utterly ruined in consequence of|In the first place, that their character 
the continued raids, made against the| was bad ; in the second place that they 
representations of the British authorities | were representatives of a King who in- 
by the King of Ashanti. In order to| dulged in human sacrifice, and that the 
prevent that, from time to time the | representativ es of such a potentate were 
British Government took some of the | not to be received by the Queen of Eng- 
tribes under its protection. In my land— —[eriesof ‘‘ Oh, ‘oh !?? |}—and, in the 
opinion a great mistake was made in re-| third place, that in dealing with these 
fusing sooner to take under our protec- | | subject tribes under the circumstances 
tion tribes that asked that protection | which I have detailed, it would be abso- 
merely in order that they might engage lutely ruinous to the Governor on the 
in peaceful commerce, always with the | spot if at any time you chose you could 
result that the tribe was immediately pass him by, and claim to be received 
afterwards eaten up by the tribes of| directly in London. We place a great 
Ashanti. On one occasion the tribes of | ‘responsibility upon the heads of the 
Ashanti marched into another kingdom | Governors whom we send out to those 
which had been taken under the protec- | | distant places, and who have to act very 
tion of the British Government. We) often on the spur of the moment; and if 
had to send, at considerable expense, an | we ourselves reduce their authority in 
armed force in order to protect these | ‘the eyes of these subjects, there would 
territories. It is true that in the pre-| be simply no end to the representations 
sence of this force the tribes of the King | with which we should have to deal in 
of Ashanti were withdrawn. But it was | this country, and to the tricks by which. 
only under threat of our inom ee savage rulers would escape from 
that they were withdrawn. The finances | their responsibility. When I came to 
“4 the mae 3 iy Keone et apt by — _ —— agama _ having 
eeping up larger forces in order ro- | been already deci »y my predecessor. 
ioe totes peat our protection. I think I do not want, on that account, in the 
I have said enough to show that we! slightest degree to lessen my responsi- 
should have been wanting in our duty if| bility. If I had occupied office at the 
we had not insisted that this state of|time Lord Ripon did, I should have 
things should be sto . What did| taken exactly the same course. These 
we ask for? We fo ge the late and | persons aunts England, and I refused 
preceding Governments had asked, again | to receive them. Representations were 
- again, that a Resident should be | made to me on their ae a —e 
mitted to Kumasi, this Resident |of this: House ; an sai wou e 
being charged with the duty of seeing | most happy to receive him, but I refused 
that slave- “raiding was stopped, that ‘to recognise him as their representative. 
luman sacrifices were stopped, and that | He did not desire to be recognised as 
the attacks which were ocaahendity being | their representative, but wished on his 
made upon surrounding tribes should |own account to place before me some 
also be an anend'to. The King made | statements which he had heard from 
no answer. In the first instance he re-| them. Their statement was to the effect 
fused altogether the proposition of the | that they had credentials from the King 
Government. At other times he sent | of Ashanti; that they had os 
insulting replies. Again he sent no/| authority from him to deal with me as 
reply at all Finally, he refused to give | the representative ros the pi ens ; 
any reply, but said he had sent his | and, finally, that they were prepared to 
a ndtan to see the Queen of England, | accept the terms which I informed the 
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Gentleman who saw me it was our inten- |- 


tion to demand. Well, I told them I 
accepted their assurances for what they 
were worth—|laughter|—but that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not on 
that account countermand the expedi- 
tion. It is very easy, of course, to say 
we should have stopped the expedition; 
that we would have saved the expendi- 
ture and attained the same result. That 
is a hypothetical statement. I confess 
T have not the remotest \belief that we 
should have attained the [same result, 
or anything like it. And I think I have 
some reason for saying that when I had 
to make my decision of course I did not 
know all the facts, but what I did know 
was that if the expedition was held back, 
and if hereafter these so-called envoys 
were repudiated by the King of Ashanti, 
not only would great expenditure have 
been incurred for no purpose, but we 
should have to repeat the expedition at 
a time when, owing to the difficulties of 
season and climate, the loss of life would 
have been very much greater. I thought 
the risk too great. What justification 
has come to hand of the action which we 
took in this matter? In the first place 
these so-called envoys had absolutely no 
authority whatever to make the terms to 
which they gave their signature, their 
credentials were forged credentials, the 
seal of the King of Ashanti was manu- 
factured in London after they came here 
—{laughter|—and they had no power 
whatever to accept the conditions im- 
posed upon them by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the only authority 
they had was authority which they them- 
selves had sought to obtain redress from 
Her Majesty’s Government for the griev- 
ances of the Ashanti people. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : Are these men on their trial / 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, 
they are on their trial. What I am 
stating is what has appeared in the 
newspapers; statements which have been 
confirmed by the Dispatches received 
from the Governor. The whole of it is 
in the Blue-book. If the hon. Member 
has not read the Blue-book—— 

Mr. DALZIEL: I have read all the 
Blue-book. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I was 
going to say that, as the hon. Member 
has not read the Bluesbook, he was 
probably going to speak. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. DALZIEL : Is that your custom ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As [I 
have said, the Ansahs, according to the 
statements of the chiefs who accompanied 
them, and who were part of the Em- 
bassy to London, had no authority to 
grant the terms which were imposed upon 
them by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it is perfectly clear that what I 
feared would have taken place, and that 
if they had gone back without an ex- 
pedition, they would have been repudi- 
ated, and properly repudiated by the 
Ashanti King. Then it is said, ‘‘ Why 
this display of force ?’’ In order to avoid 
bloodshed. [Cheers.| It has also been 
said that all this might have been done 
by a small force, and I believe that is 
true ; but it would not have been done 
without bloodshed. If we had gone 
there with a small force, we should have 
tempted the Ashantis to war. Do not 
let it be supposed that the Ashanti King 
had no idea of resistance. You will find 
that he’sent an Embassy to Samory, who 
is a powerful chief, inviting him to join 
in resisting the British attack, and 
nothing but the sense of his own im- 
potence prevented a collision which must 
have resulted in a considerable amount 
of bloodshed. I will only say further 
that I do not like to sit down without 
bearing testimony to the admirable be- 
haviour of the Governor Mr. Maxwell. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I think that through- 
out, both his discretion and foresight, 
and the extraordinary zeal and activity 
shown by him are worthy of the highest 
credit. The preparations which he made 
for this expedition were marvelously 
complete. He gathered together from 
all the friendly tribes an enormous num- 
her of porters necessary for the expedi- 
tion, and one result of the preparations 
which he made was that the whole ex- 
pedition was carried out with a precision 
almost unique. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
hon. Member for East Mayo spoke of 
the unnecessary humiliation to which the 
King was subjected when he was asked 
to make his submission. I do not think 
it is for us to criticise native custom. 
There is only one way of making, in 
Ashanti and the regions around, sub- 
mission, and that is that the person 
making submission should on his knees 
embrace the knees of the person to whom 
he makes submission. The King went 
through that, and no native would have 
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believed that there had been any submis- | 
sion at all unless he had made it in that | 
form. It is no,more humiliating for | 


King Prempeh to make his submission 
in the Ashanti way than for the European 
Power, after it has been defeated, to 
make its submisson by surrendering its 
arms. Therefore it is altogether an over- 


499 


sentimentality—{ ‘‘ Oh ! 


humiliation in the matter. 
hear !’” | 
the justification of the English Governor 


| ‘* Hear, 


for doing that which he was called to do | 


by the situation and the people with 
whom he had to deal. [{ Cheers. 


whole tone of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one of almost delight at 
the fact that the expedition was under- 
taken—{ ‘‘order!’’ |—and the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed his opinion that the 
expedition was not only necessary, but 
that it ought to have been undertaken 
long ago. That meant that all means 
ought not first to have been taken to 


bring about a peaceful result, and so | 


make the expedition unnecessary. As 
regarded the historical part of the speech, 


he had nothing to say. The Member | 


for Caithness said that the late Govern- 
ment was responsible for bringing 
about the expedition. When the late 
Government came into office, they 
found that communications had been 


going on for some time with the King of | 


Ashanti in reference to his relations with 
the British Government, and the Gov- 
ernment found that in 1892 it became 
necessary to make further protests in 
regard to the king’s’ relations with 
neighbouring tribes. Some two years 
ago the late Government took steps to 
persuade the King of Ashanti to receive 
a British Resident, but he refused to 
accede to that request. He thought that 
Her Majesty's Government had acted 
rightly in the way in which they had dealt 
with the so-called ambassadors, because 
he entirely agreed with what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, to the effect that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to maintain our 


authority in that part of the world if we 
did not insist upon communications from 
the kings of these nations being for- 
warded to us through our Governors, 
instead of their being sent to the Home 


{12 Marcn 1896}" 


and cheers\— 
to suppose that there is any particular | 
‘could not be terminated by 
All I am concerned in is in| 
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Government direct. The gentleman who 
had been sent out to Cape Coast Castle 
to obtain information, had shown in the 
course of his career great ability and 
knowledge of that part of Africa, had 
made a Report after the late Govern- 
ment had left office, and upon that Re- 
port the present Government had come 
to the conclusion that the difficulty be- 
tween this country and King Prempeh 
peaceful 
means, and accordingly the expedi- 
tion had been sent out. In his view the 
Government had been bound to act upon 
that Report. He, however, should have 


had more confidence that every attempt 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower | 
Hamlets, Poplar) was bound to say the | 
|hon., Gentleman opposite had not made 


had been made to bring the dispute to 
an end by peaceful means if the; right 


the very warlike speech that he had 
just delivered. He did not intend to 
detain the Committee at any length, but 
before he sat down he should wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman one or two 
questions in reference to this subject. 
In the first place, he should like to know 
what steps had been taken in the way of 
setting up a British Resident at Kumasi, 
and what position King Prempeh now 
occupied. In his opinion every one in 
that House was glad to hear the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
{site that there was no truth in the 
‘accounts that had appeared in the 
newspapers with regard to the alleged 
humiliation of King Prempeh. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No. I 
‘did not say that there was no truth in 
|those accounts. On the contrary, I 
| believe that they were accurate, ‘although 
|of course they may have been slightly 
coloured. I said that he was compelled 
,to go through the form of submission 
that was recognised in Ashanti. 

Mr. BUXTON said that there were 
numbers of hon. Members in that House 
| who, from the accounts they had read in 
| the newspapers, had believed that King 
_Prempeh had been subjected to unneces- 
|sary humiliation, and he was glad to 
| hear from the right hon, Gentleman that 
| nothing was done'to subject him to undue 
| humiliation. He wished to know what 
| was the present position of King Prempeh 
‘and to express his hope that he was 
| being treated with proper respect. He 
|had merely risen to make these few 
| observations because he had no desire to 
make any attack upon what the right 
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hon. Gentleman had done in the matter, 

although, perhaps, greater efforts might 

have been made in the direction of 
ce. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I rise to 
answer the question which the hon. 
Gentleman has put to me. In his con- 
eluding remarks he said that he had no 
intention to make any attack on me with 
regard to the policy which the Govern- 
ment has pursued. | I am certainly not 
surprised at that statement—{ cheers |— 
considering that when he was in office he 
had arranged for and intended to pursue 
precisely the same policy. [Cheers.] 
But then it is true, as he told us, 
that he intended to pursue it-in a 
different spirit. [Zaughter.] The tone 
of my observations has caused him 
pain. It appears he intended to make 
war in a shamefaced sort of way, regret- 
ting and doubting the necessity of what 
-he was doing; and his complaint is that 
IT have not only made an armed expedi- 
tion, but that I have justified it in the 
face of the world. [Cheers.] I cannot 
but sympathise with the position of hon. 
Members 


because he admits that he was prepared 
to make war in his heart, hating, and 
detesting, and regretting the action 
which, nevertheless, he was going to 
take. 


strong language, I must leave him to 
explain; meanwhile it is absolutely un- 
intelligible. [Laughter and cheers.| He 
asks me, however, as to what is the 
arrangement with regard to a Resident 
at Kumasi. Major Piggott is at pre- 
sent occupying that position, and is being 
assisted by three chiefs or headmen, who 
have been selected as a sort of advisory 
council. Then he asks me whether King 
Prempeh is treated in a way consistent 
—with his dignity or character was it ? 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. BUXTON: I asked whether 


King Prempeh was being treated with a 


{COMMONS} 


who occupy the responsible | 
‘position occupied by the hon. Member, | 





'to read the Blue-books. 
On what ground he was about to | 


take the action about which he uses | ing forward the business of the Govern- 
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tribe in West Africa, and who, there- 
fore, is entitled to proper treatment, 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have re- 
cently seen one of the officers who have 
been engaged in conducting the expedi- 
tion, and I made particular inquiries on 
this subject. I was informed that 
King Prempeh appeared to enjoy his 


novel position very much indeed, 
[Laughter.| He expresses his delight 
at the treatment which he has re- 


ceived, but only complained that his 
allowance of spirits had been limited, 
Laughter.| Of course, if the hon, 
(ember opposite is anxious to make any 
representations in favour of an increase 
of the allowance, I shall certainly give 
the matter my most careful considera- 
tion. [ Laughter. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he rose for the 
purpose of putting two or three ques- 
tions to the Government with regard to 
the Vote now before the Committee, 
The Committee had been discussing this 
Vote for the greater part of the evening, 
though the Secretary for the Colonies 
had not been in his place. After the 
Debate had gone on for some time, the 
right hon. Gentleman arrived on the 
scene, and immediately made known his 
appearance by suggesting to hon. Mem- 
bers that they had not taken the trouble 
Did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that he was help- 


ment or the business of the House by 
insulting Members? [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and cheers.| Did the right hon. Gentle. 
man, straining to catch a small point like 
a small corner-man ona Christy Minstrel 
platform [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’}, think that this 
was a way calculated to get through the 
business of the House? If the right 
hon. Gentleman, with his Disraelian 
smile [loud laughter], imagined that 





these tactics were going to help him to 
| get his Votes through the House, he was 
| making a great mistake. The Debate 
/was calm and courteous in tone until 
‘the right hon. Gentleman introduced 











respect due to a man against whom |his indignant and sneering tone. The 
British troops have been sent ; who has! questions which had been put deserved 
submitted himself to the Queen’s repre-|to be answered, because hon. Members 
sentative, and who, after all, whatever|asked for information with regard to 
may have been his misdeeds in the past! the expedition. The right hon. Gentle- 
—and I certainly do not wish to under- man, however, came forward and de- 
rate them—has been King of a native| nounced as a forger and a criminal a 
Mr, Burton | 
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man who was now on his trial. [Cheers 
and counter-cheers.| What did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean? Was this tone 
calculated to inspire respect in the justice 
of the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member again forgets what he has read 
in the Blue-book. Ansah confessed 
that his credentials were false. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that he disputed 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but that, even if it were true, the 
right hon, Gentleman was not justified 
in anticipating the verdict in a trial that 
was proceeding. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this man was unworthy 
of credence, having been guilty of per- 
jury, but he had not confessed to 
forgery as forgery was generally under- 
stood. He held that there was reason to 
believe that the Ansahs came over here 
as the representatives of King Prempeh. 
[Cries of “‘No!’’] I£ they were not 
the representatives of the King, how was 
it that they had influence with him and 
were practically pleading for a truce on 
his behalf during the whole course of 
the expedition? The alleged forged 
signature to the credentials was a com- 
paratively insignificant point, if the men 
were actually the King’s representatives. 
What was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
defence respecting this expedition? He 
had said that night that the expedition 
was undertaken in the interests of trade. 
He had thought so himself all along, but 
it was, nevertheless, a new defence. 
The reason put forward informally was 
that King Prempeh had refused to ac- 
cept a British representative at Kumasi. 
Then the right hon, Gentleman declared 
that the representatives of King Prempeh 
could not be treated with officially in 
this country because the King had con- 
nived at human sacrifices. When was 
this new doctrine introduced, that the 
Government would treat with no Gov- 
ernment that was responsible in any way 
for the loss of human life? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear a If that was to be the new 
policy of the Government they would find 
that it would carry them much farther 
than they would care to go. He did not 
say that, having regard to ‘all circum- 
stances, the expedition to Kumasi might 
not have been justifiable. His argu- 
ment was that up to the present time the 
Government had failed to show that the 
King refused to accept the terms, the 
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acceptance of which would have rendered 
the expedition unnecessary. There had 
been no denial of the fact that the Am- 
bassadors of the King were meeting the 
expedition at every point, and saying 
that there would be no fighting, and that 
the King was anxious to concede all the 


‘terms demanded. They were not told 


what the whole cost of the expedition 
would be. They were asked now to vote 
£120,000, and were told that the colony 
would pay that sum; but he feared that 
this was simply a preliminary expendi- 
ture, and that they would be asked later 
on to vote an additional amount. Then, 
they had not been told yet what the 
Government proposed to do with regard 
to Prempeh. It was easy to sneer, and 
it was easy for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make a cheap joke in that House at 
the expense of the poor man who was 
his prisoner. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thought fit to suggest that, after 
all, the only grievance King Prempeh 
had was that he wanted a little more 
spirit. He would like to see the infor- 
mation on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man founded his Birmingham humour. 
[Loud cries of ‘‘ Divide!’ and ‘‘Order’’’ | 
*THe CHAIRMAN: I hope hon. 
Members will allow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to continue his speech. 

Mr. DALZIEL thanked the Chair- 
man for appealing on his behalf. He 
thought that when hon. Members had 
heard the humour of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, it was 
rather hard that they should object to 
hear some criticism upon it. After the 
tone the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted, he was not inclined to limit by 
one single minute, and he hoped his hon. 
Friends were not, the passage of this 
Vote. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman chose 
to insult Members in that House he must 
pay the penalty of his own mistake. 
Cries of *‘ Order !’’ and “‘ Divide!”’ }. 

e wished now to put a few questions to 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office with regard to the administration 
of the campaign. So far as its organisa- 
tion was concerned, he thought the ex- 
pedition was certainly a credit to those 
responsible ; but he had received some 
information as to the equipment, on 
which he thought he was entitled to 
some explanation. The Government 
came into office as the champions of 
British interests, They were going to 
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stand up for the British workman;food made in Germany, that the food 


against the German workman and the 
workmen of other countries; but would 
it be believed that the provisions, the 
forage and boxes were all from Ger- 
many. The very boxes on which 
Governor Maxwell sat when Prempeh 
made submission had on one side ‘‘ Made 
in Germany,’’ and on the other ‘‘ Wool- 
wich Arsenal.’’ [Zaughter.| That was 
the general consideration which appeared 
to guide the War Office in regard to this 
expedition. Why was German food 
preferred in this case? Why were the 
words ‘* Made in Germany’’ printed on 
almost every package’? He believed the 
forage was also from Germany. The 
Financial Secretary himself wrote a 
letter during the Recess in which he 
admitted that the forage was brought 
from Germany. Where was the hon. 
Member for Central Sheffield that night, 
and the Member for East Essex, and 
all the hon. Gentlemen who, during the 
last Parliament, nearly every week and 
every day were asking about these goods 
coming from Germany? When it was 
admitted by the Financial Secretary 
himself that these goods came from Ger- 
many, he thought the House was en- 
titled to some explanation why this Gov- 
ernment of all the talents, and nearly all 
theLiberal Unionists—{laughter |—should 
have preferred German to British food 
for this expedition. There was an item 
for forage in this Vote, and he would 
like to know 
forage. How much of the Vote was ex- 
pended on forage, and what was done 
with it? As far as his information 
went, the expedition, so far asthe re- 
quirements for forage were concerned, 
consisted of one horse, two mules, and 
twodonkeys—{ /auyhter |—and he believed 
one of the donkeys belonged to a civilian, 
The Committee was entitled to know for 
what the forage was required, and how 
much was provided. The biscuits pro- 
vided for the troops also came from Ger- 
many. Did the Financial Secretary 
deny that? He asked for information 
on the points mentioned. 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) suggested to the Committee, 
for a reason which he would briefly state, 


what was done with the| 


referred to was got from Germany because 
it could not be obtained in England. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” from the Irish Members. | 
Was the fact doubted? [Cheers.] It 
consisted of vegetable goods dried toa 
point necessary for the particular condi- 
tions of this expedition, and not being 
obtainable in this country, they were 
rightly obtained in Germany. [An 
Hon. Memper: ‘‘Sauerkraut.’’] With 
regard to the question about forage, the 
hon. Member had drawn a false inference 
from the title of the Vote, ‘‘ Provisions, 
Forage, and other Supplies,’’ which was 
the ordinary title of Vote 7. As far as 
was known from the accounts received, 
there was no charge for forage at all, 
Now, the Committee had a great deal 
of work before them if the financial busi- 
ness of the country was to be carried 
on in accordance with law, and in these 
circumstances he hoped hon. Gentle- 
men would permit this Debate to come 
to a conclusion now, in order that they 
might have time to discuss the main 
Votes, which came on next. Memtiane 
Mr. LABOUCHERE thought 
this was rather a strong Measure. He 
would remind the Leader of the House 
that this very important expedition into 
the interior of Africa took place at a 
time when Parliament was not sitting, 
and hon. Members had no opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the circum- 
stances. Never before had a Vote 
raising the policy and expenditure of 
|a great expedition been put down upona 
Supplementary Estimate ; and Members 
had a perfect right to ask questions of 
the Government upon it. The Com- 
mittee, besides, had been discussing the 
subject only about an hour and a quarter, 
a considerable part of which had been 
consumed by the Colonial Secretary. He 
could not understand why on earth the 
hon. Member for Poplar, the late Under 





Secretary for the Colonies, should have 
‘complained of the right hon. Gentle- 
|man’s speech, Jingo in tone though it 
| was, seeing there was not a vestige of 
| difference between the late and the pre- 
|sent Government in this matter. His 
|hon, Friend complained of the expedi- 
| tion, and wept over the unhappiness of 
| having to carry war and desolation into 


that this Debate ought now to come to} some foreign country, whereas the Colo- 


an end. 


Mr. Dalziel. 


Before going into that he ought | nial Secretary carried out the expedition, 
to say, in regard to the question as to| but did not weep at all 


over _ it. 
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s- 
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[Laughter.] If they were to have ex-|Africa but in other parts of the world— 
peditions of this kind by Governments, |in Asia for instance, or in Turkey for 
he preferred the Government that boldly, |instance? [‘‘Hear, hear!’’?] Where 
and even tempestuously, came forward | was it to begin, and where was it to 
and boasted of what it had done, than end? Was it only to be acted upon 


. the Government which, having done| when we could get something for our- 


precisely the same thing, should come | selves—when it was only a weak Power 
forward with crocodile tears, and bewail| we interfered with, and when our 
its fate. [Laughter.| The Colonial| action would not risk involving us in 
Secretary had complained of the hon, | war with other Great Powers ? [ ‘* Hear, 
Member for Caithness for saying that|hear!’’] That appeared to be the right 
one of the reasons for this expedition|hon. Gentleman’s view. What he 
was to restrain the advance of the French | strongly complained of was that when 
into the interior of Africa, and the right | King Prempeh sent Envoys over to this 
hon, Gentleman challenged his hon. | country, the Colonial Secretary and his 
Friend to show that anyone up to that predecessor refused to receive them on 
moment had suggested such a reason. the ground that they did not come from 
In support of the statement of his hon. ,the King as a ruler, that they did not 
Friend, he might refer the right hon. | communicate with the Governor of Cape 
Gentleman to the Dispatch of Governor Coast Colony, and that to have received 
Maxwell of the 13th June 1895 to Lord | them over his head would have lowered 
Ripon, in which he stated in effect that, |the dignity of the Governor. It was 
at a period when the French were ad- stated that if an African King wished to 
vancing inland on both sides of us, it was | negotiate with this country he should send 
not to be tolerated that the opening up | noticeof the fact to the Colonial Governor, 
of the interior of this part of Africa to and the Governor would send the com- 
British enterprise should be prevented | munication to the Home Government. 
by petty despotisms. Governor Max-| But, as he understood, it seemed that 
well therefore suggested such a reason as|the complaint of King Prempeh was 
that referred to for the expedition, The | against the action taken by the Governor 
Colonial Secretary said there had been |of Cape Coast Colony, and he really 
human sacrifices in Ashanti, and that|thought it desirable that those tribal 
the people were engaged in slavery. No| chiefs, who were in some sort under our 
doubt they were engaged in private | paramount influence, should be allowed 
slavery, like many other tribes in that| to send to this country to protest against 
part of Africa. Then the right hon. |any action on the part of our Colonial 
Gentleman said, with a greater show of | officers, if they wished to do so. Then, 
reason, that the expedition was under-|in default of being received by the 
taken for the sake of trade. He had no Colonial Secretary, the Envoys insisted 
doubt of this; but what he and many on seeing the humble person who was 
other Members objected to was that then addressing them. [Zaughter.| The 


those military expeditions should be 
undertaken to extend our trade in Africa. 
Then the Colonial Secretary fell back 


right hon. Gentleman, carried away by 
‘his own eloquence, stated that the En- 
voys were bad characters [ Mr. CnaMBEr- 








into vague generalities. He said that) Lain: ‘‘I did not say that.’’], but they 
King Prempeh and his kingdom were an appeared to him to be even suspiciously 
intolerable nuisance; and he went respectable. [Zaughter.] Why in the’ 
further, and said that we werein Africa; world did not the right hon. Gen- 
to establish there—and he supposed in|tleman, as a reasonable man, as a 
all the world—the Pax Britannica. | practical man, as a business man, put 
[Laughter.| Did the right hon. Gentle- ‘aside the follies of Lord Ripon, and 
man seriously mean to tell the House that | take upon himself to receive the Envoys ? 
we were responsible for every criminal |It was desirable for many reasons—to 
and bad government that existed in the| put it on the lowest ground, that of 
whole of Africa? Did the right hon. cost—that the Colonial Secretary should 
Gentleman recognise this duty of estab- have seen these envoys, whom he ad- 
lishing the Pax Britannica—which he| mitted were bond fide representatives of 
took to mean laying hold of the thing| the King, for it was quite possible that 
for ourselves—{/aughter|—not only in|some arrangement might have been 
‘ . 
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made. But even when the expedition 
was going forward to Africa, again 
envoys were sent by King Prempeh 
asking what was to be done and de- 
claring that he was ready to accept any 
terms that were suggested. He could 
not help thinking that when the expedi- 
tion was sent and it had arrived there, 
it was thought it would be somewhat 
absurd if they did not go up to Coo- 
massie, and so the envoys were put aside 
and the expedition went up to Coomas- 
sie. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary wanted his expedition. 
It must be remembered that this was 
done not only at great cost to the 
Exchequer, but also to the serious da- 
mage and injury of the health of a vast 
number of Her Majesty’s forces. Really, 
he could not think there was any 
necessity to do so, and he could not 
acquit the Colonial Secretary of having 
followed in the evil course of his pre- 
decessor. The way in which these 
expeditions were treated by the Press 
was shocking. He had seen two contri- 
butions in the Daily Graphic. One was 
King Prempeh kissing—he believed there 
was a dispute between the two Front 
Benches as to what part of his person he 
was kissing. That was the way they 
treated their enemy—a man who was 
the monarch, for what that was worth, 
of a tribe in Africa and the head of a 
considerable State, and he really did 
think it was scandalous that they should 
submit this unfortunate man to this 
utter humiliation. The other contribu- 
tion showed them ‘‘ A black brother.’’ 
_This ‘‘ brother,’’ was chained to a tree, 
and there was one of Her Majesty’s 
soldiers wielding a cat-o’-nine tails and 
thrashing him. That was how they 
treated their friends in Africa. He was 
bound to say that for the sake of Africa, 
for the sake of friends as well as foes, 
the less they went there the better it 
would be. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I beg to move 
‘That the Question be now put.’’ 
[Opposition cries of ‘‘ Oh !’’} 

Mr, Labouchere, 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 224; 
Noes, 78.—(Division List, No. 45,) 


Question put accordingly, “ That Item 
(a), Ashanti Expedition, be reduced by 
£100,000.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 55; 
Noes, 232.—(Division List, No. 46.) 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I now claim that the main 
Question be put. [Loud cries of “Oh, 
oh!” and “ Shame !”] 

*THE CHAIRMAN was proceeding to 
put the Question, when 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said: I claim 
that the Irish Members—{Loud cries 
of “Order!”] We are entitled to speak 
on this Question. [Renewed cries of 
“Order, order!”| We have not been 
heard on the Question. [Shouts of 
“Order, order!” and “Name, name! ”| 
Surely, Sir, one Trish Member is entitled 
to be heard. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN put the Question 
amidst cries of ‘Shame, shame!” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 228 ; 
Noes, 48.—(Division List, No. 47.) 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of 
the Productions of which will be charged to the 
Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1896.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY thought they 
were entitled to some explanation of 
this item. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that he 
moved to report progress. It was hope- 
less for the Government to expect to 
make any further progress at that hour 
of the night. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House to 
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consent to the adjournment of the 
further discussion of this Vote in view 
of so large a portion of the evening 
having been unexpectedly taken up by 
the Debate on the very important question 
relating to the Ashanti Expedition. It 
might be that that Debate was of 
sufficient length, but he did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
say that an extraordinary amount of 
time had been spent upon it, considering 
the number of hon. Members who were 
desirous of expressing their views on the 
subject. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is now resuming a 
Debate which has been concluded. The 
subject under discussion is that of the 
Ordnance Factories. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that he 
had commenced his speech by moving to 
report progress, and therefore he thought 
that he was entitled to give his reasons 
for making that Motion. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
If that be so I am afraid that I must 
decline to accept the hon. Member’s 
Motion to report progress, because the 
House at an earlier period resolved that 
the 12 o’clock Rule should be suspended, 
the intention being, as I understand, 
that the sitting should be prolonged for 
some considerable time beyond 12 o’clock. 
In these circumstances I should not feel 
myself justified in accepting the hon. 
Member’s Motion to report progress at 
this hour. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman in 
the chair and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury that in 
making the Motion he had done he had 
no intention of obstructing the pro- 
ceedings of the House. He -merely 
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wished to put it to the latter right hon. 
Gentleman whether, the best part of the 
night having been taken up with dis- 
cussing the Ashanti Expedition, he should 
not consent to postpone any further 
‘discussion of the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that it was absolutely 
necessary for these Votes to be got 
through that night, if they were to con- 
duct the Government of the country with 
any degree of success. He must there- 
fore ask the House to sit up later and to 
pass these Votes that night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Where 
Chamberlain 4 

*Tur CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS - said, 
that the reason this Supplementary 
Vote had been asked for was because 
the work of the Department had 
been unexpectedly increased during 
the year. There was also the item for 
Buildings included in the Vote. Cer- 
tain buildings had been found necessary 
in consequence of the alteration of the 
old proof butts. In this way it was 
found that on the Estimates there would 
be a deficiency of about £100, and that 
was the sum the Committee was asked 
for. 

Dr. CLARK complained that the 
paper containing this Vote was not 
received with the other Supplementary 
Estimates. He wished to point out that 
the Estimate for the factory at Waltham 
Abbey was £12,000 and now £4,000 
extra was asked for. Then the removal 
of the old proof butts to a new site was 
estimated to cost £14,000, a very large 
sum he thought for such a work, and 
now £5,450 extra was required. He 
thought they ought to have some ex- 
planation as to who was responsible for 
estimates which were at least one-third 
less than the cost of the works. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said it was a 
pleasure to contrast the demeanour of 
the First Lord of the Treasury with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham. While 
the Conservatives were sitting up to 
carry on the work of the Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman who was chiefly 
responsible for keeping up the Debate 
scuttled away. [‘ Order, order!” 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN : The observations 
of the hon. Member do not seem to 
arise on this Vote [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEALY said he had intended to 
say a few words on the question of 
cordite, but he would not do so in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. 
He protested, however, against the Com- 
mittee being asked to pass Votes of this 
kind at that hour, when in reality they 
might have been taken at an earlier 
period if the Government had made a 
proper distribution of business. 

*Mr. J. G. WETR (Ross and 
Cromarty) thought they had good reason 
to complain that the documents contain- 
ing the statement of expenditure had 
not been circulated sooner. In several 
instances there had been a considerable 
excess of expenditure over the original 
Estimate. There was an item of £800 for 
plants issued and sold in connection 
with the manufacture of magazine rifles. 
Apparently tools were used for a 
couple of years and then thrown away, 
There was either jobbing here, or 
gross mismanagement. The House had 
never yet had any statement as to 
the cost of the plant necessary for 
the manufacture of cordite powder. 
Large sums had been expended, and the 
Committee ought to have some informa- 
tion about them. He hoped that the 
Financial Secretary was prepared to 
furnish technical information. 
What kind of tools had been manu- 
factured ; much money went in 
royalties to the patentees and when would 
the patents expire ! 

*TueE CHAIRMAN said the hon, 
Member was not entitled to go into the 
question. 

*Mr. WEIR said that the question of 
cordite powder was a very serious one, 
because in the opinion of many men 
cordite would be of no service to us in 
the event of a great war. How was the 
cost of manufacturing it calculated ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS invited 
the hon. Member to look at the column 
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some 


how 
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“Total Estimate for the work.” If he 
cast up the two figures the total would 
be £27,150, The Committee in passing 
this Estimate was asked to pass £17,200 
out of about £27,000; the balance 
being the total of the two figures at the 
extreme right hand corner. 
no excess on the Estimate. The figures 
showed that the Estimate was very 
close. As to the hon. Member’s criticism 
with regard to the plant used and sold, 
did he ever know of a great manu- 
facturing undertaking in which some 
of the plant had not, at some time or 
other, worn out, and it was advisable 
to sell it? [Mr. Weir: Not after two 
years.| The figures with which the 
hon. Member was dealing on the left 
hand side of the Revised Estimate 
were passed by the House last Session, 
therefore the time to challenge the item 
was then and not now. The only altera- 
tion was the alteration consequent upon 
the expenditure of £17,200 upon 
buildings. 

Dr. TANNER desired more definite 
information with regard to the amount 
refused for proof butts, and the increased 
output forcordite. In regard to all the 
matters referred to, more definite informa- 
tion ought to be given hon. Members, 
and he pressed for further information 
in respect to the proof butts and to cor- 
dite. The Votes were shuffled up 
together in such a way that it was diffi 
cult to find them, and when they were 
found to understand them. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said 
he was really at a loss to understand how 
the Votes were being taken and where 
to find the particulars of them. He 
thought the Government ought to pro- 
vide more information and to arrange 
the various papers in a way that would 
be easy of reference. 


Mr. DILLON 


There was 


said he had_ been 


unable to get the papers necessary to 
discuss the Vote until an hour ago. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he was sorry the hon. Gentle- 
man had been inconvenienced. Possibly 
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some mistake had been made with regard 
to the papers, but the Treasury was not 
responsible for the error if there had 
been any. 

Dr. TANNER said the matter was 
somewhat mixed up. If the items had 
been set out seriatim, then hon. Mem- 
bers would have been able to see them 
on the Paper. There had been a hitch, 
and he was glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted so. 

*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley), said, 
that as he was in a sense responsible for 
this Vote, perhaps he might be permitted 
to remind the Committee that the 
ordnance factories were managed as an 
independent Department of the State, 
very much on commercial principles, and 
dependent on the orders they received 
from the various Departments of State— 
from the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Colonies, and so on. It was simply for 
the purpose of bringing them under the 
cognisance of Parliament that the Vote 
of £100 was asked for. In regard to 
the proof butts, it had been found neces- 
sary to make a complete change of the 
plan in order to avoid, in firing off the 
guns, the danger of hitting passing ships. 
The reconstruction of the butts, and the 
whole arrangement under which the guns 
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were tried, would involve the expendi- | 


ture of the amount asked for in the 
Estimate. 


a position of greater safety the risk of 
injury to lives and property of that part 
of the cordite process which was attended 
with danger and would duplicate the 
capacity of the works in time of pressure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he thought 
they were entitled, in regard to this 
matter of cordite, to have the whole 
question, on which —— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 
This Vote refers simply to buildings, and 
any remarks in regard to cordite must 
be confined to the question of buildings. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that the 
Government would do well, in a matter 
of this kind, in which the House was 
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so keenly interested, and having regard 
to the interest in cordite works of the 
Chamberlain family, to give cordite a 
heading and a column to itself. If there 
was one subject more than another in 
which the House as a whole took an 
interest, it was the fact that, owing to 
the commercial interest taken by a parti- 
cular family in the manufacture—— 

*Tn—E CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is transgressing the rule I have laid 
down. I must ask him to confine him- 
| self within the four corners of the Vote. 
That is the ordinary rule of the House 
on a Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY remembered that 
on former occasions the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was allowed the 
greatest latitude on this question which 
he treated in every one of its details. If 
| there was one subject more than another 
in regard to which the Conservative 
Party were committed to purity of ad- 
ministration it was that which con- 
cerned cordite. It was a question so 
mixed up with the Liberal Unionist 
Section of the Government—— 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: IT have called 
the hon. Gentleman to order two or 
three times. I hope that he will now 
| confine himself to the Vote, otherwise I 
shall be compelled to ask him to discon- 
tinue his speech. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY thought that on 
| the whole, the large 
'interest which centred in this question 
‘of cordite, it was not surprising if he 
should have, perhaps, strayed somewhat 
|from the Vote. 

*Mr. WEIR rose when 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
‘SURY claimed to move “That the 
| Question be now put.” 
| *Tue CHAIRMAN: TI think the 
Motion is hardly necessary, as, I believe, 
| the hon. Gentleman only rises in order 
to ask one particular question. 
| *Mr. WEIR remarked that that was 
‘his intention. The Vote contained an 
item for new nitro-glycerine factories 
to replace the old works, the new 
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buildings being required for the in- 
creased output of cordite. What per- 
centage of the increase, he asked, was 
to be due to the new factories, and had 
any contracts been given out to private 
firms? The question of cordite was an 
important one, and he hoped some in- 
formation would be vouchsafed him upon 
this point. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND ap- 
pealed to the First Lord of the Treasury 
to reconsider his decision, and not force 
this Vote through to-night. The ques- 
tion was one of great importance, and 
he urged that the particular Vote should 
be postponed until the following night, 
so as to allow of adequate discussion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY should be glad if it was in his 
power to do as the hon. Member sug- 
gested, but, unfortunately, it was not. 
Not only would they have as much 
work as they could do on the following 
day, but he should be again compelled to 
ask the House to suspend the Twelve 
o'clock Rule. He hoped hon. Members 
would content themselves with the con- 
siderable ciscussion that had taken 
place and allow the Vote to be passed. 
Considering all the time the Government 
had and the tremendous latitude given 
to them, it was unreasonable at this 

riod of the Session that they should, 


vesides taking Fridays from private | 


Members, ask them to sit up all night. 


to get his Votes that night. 


period of the Session at which the Votes 
were brought forward. If the House 
had been called together one week 
earlier they would have had none of 
this pressure or the suspension of the 
12 o'clock Rule. 


ment would promise not to keep the 
House too late, perhaps it would be well 
if they did not divide. But they should 
ask some promise that the House would 
not be kept up till breakfast-time dis- 
cussing the Amendment on the paper, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: How late will 
the ‘First Lord of the Treasury go to- 
night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : We must get all the «Votes on 


Mr. 


Weir. 
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With regard to the) 
Vote under discussion, if the Govern-| 
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the Paper before we separate, the main 
Supplementary Votes and Vote 7. 

Dr. CLARK asked: whether: the 
Government wanted the Committee to 
vote £1,100,000 on the Supplementary 
Estimates at a quarter past one in the 
morning. They had seven minutes on 
the previous night and they voted 
£4,400,000 ; and now there was a Supple- 
mentary Vote for £1,100,000, and the 
Government asked them to diseuss a 
number of Amendments. He would con- 
clude with a Motion that the Chairman 
| report progress. Under ordinary circum- 
| stances the 12 o'clock Rule was suspended 
| that special Votes might be passed, and it 
|was not suspended for the purpose of 
‘thrusting through in one night a large 
|number of Estimates containing debate- 
able points. From 7 until 9.30 the only 
question was the important change with 
reference to the Volunteer Vote, and the 
Volunteer Colonels took nearly half the 
time in resenting the attack made by 
the Secretary for War and the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
and it was only half-past nine when they 
got to some other points in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. There were im- 
portant changes with regard to the 
artillery and he knew there was a desire 
to discuss these. 








The non. MemBeEr was still addressing 


Ma. DALZIEL said, no doubt. the| ™? 2° when— 


First Lord of the Treasury had cause | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed 
'to move, “That the Question be now 
| put.” 


| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 187 ; 
| Noes, 50.—(Division List, No. 48.) 


Question put accordingly— 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of 
the Productions of which will be charged to 
the Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial 
Governments), which will come in course of 
Payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1896.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 193; 
Noes, 43.—(Division List, No. 49.) 
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Navy Scuprprementary Estimates, 
1895-6. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,100,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1896, for additional expenditure on 
the following Navy Services, viz. :— 


Vote 8. Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Maintenance, etc. :— 
Sec. 1. Personnel ... 
Sec. 2. Materiel 
Sec. 3. Contract Work 
Vote 9. Naval Armaments 


146,500 
444,000 
307,000 
202,500 


Total £1,100,000.” 


*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) sug- 
gested that the discussion on this Vote 
should be taken on the Report stage ; 
only about two hours would be required. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND moved 
to omit Section 1 (personnel). He 
had no desire to take up the time of 
the Committee, but he felt bound to 
move the Amendment which the hon. 
Member for Roscommon had put down 
upon the Paper, to leave out Vote 8, 
Section 1. There was an extraordinary 
increase in the amount of this item, and 
he was decidedly of opinion that the 
Government had afforded no satisfactory 
explanation of that increase. 

Tut FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Devon- 
port, the Committee would remember 
that the whole of this subject was dis- 
cussed on Vote A. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, that 
perhaps hon. Members would have a 
better opportunity for discussing the 
question on the Report if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
would undertake to afford facilities for 
that discussion. He begged to move to 
report progress. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY thought that some such arrange- 
ment might be arrived at. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said that in that 
ease the best course would be for the 
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hon. Member for Devonport to withdraw 
his Motion for reporting progress. 

Mr. MORTON said that he should 
be glad, in the circumstances, to ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion for re- 
porting progress. ; 


Motion to report progress, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said that the 
complaint “of the Irish Members was 
that no part of this enormous Vote was 
expended in Ireland, and that was a 
matter they should have time to discuss. 
They wanted their fair proportion of the 
expenditure. The Government expended 
£10,000,000 in England and gave Ire- 
land £30,000. It was absurd. It was 
simply shocking. Year after year the 
Government when in opposition used the 
argument the Irish Members were now 
using, and then when they were in power 
they used the argument they were now 
using. They all knew it was necessary 
to have the Votes before March 3lst, 
and the Government should have some 
reasonable facilities for getting their 
Votes ; and if the Government would 
come to some reasonable understanding 
as to giving a fair time for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
the Irish Members would be disposed to 
meet them. There was no disposition to 
keep the Government sitting to a late 
hour. All they desired was that they 
should have a fair time for the discussion 
of their grievances. Up to the present 
the Irish side of the case had not been 
heard at all. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND aid, 
the right hon. Gentleman would per- 
haps allow him to give an additional 
reason for postponing this Vote. It 
was that there were some Gentlemen 
who had given notice of Amendments 
to the Supplementary Estimates who 
were not present. [Ministerial laughter. | 
It was never anticipated that this Vote 
would be taken at such an hour. 


Mr. DILLON pointed out that he 
had an Amendment to Vote 1; which 
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raised not a question of policy, but a 
question of enormous importance, and 
that was the scandalous treatment of 
Catholics in the Navy in regard to the 
provision of chaplains. They had had 
assurances that the grievances would be 
redressed, and the Government ought to 
be compelled to redress it. He claimed 
that a fair opportunity should be given 
him to bring this question forward. It 
could only be raised, he understood, on 
Vote 1. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have explained to the Com- 
mittee more than once the legal position 
in which we stand. It is absolutely 
necessary that we should get to-night the 
Votes which were on the Paper. I 
understand that there would be no objec- 
tion to pass those Votes if it were possi- 
ble to arrange for a discussion of the 
questions which hon. Gentlemen wish to 
raise at an early hour to-morrow. To 
meet the views of hon. Gentlemen I 
would suggest that to-morrow we could 
begin business by discussing the Supple- 
mentary Votes and Vote 1 if an 
honourable understanding were entered 
into by hon. Gentlemen opposite, both 
above and below the Gangway, that the 
discussion would not be a long one and 
would finish before the dinner hour. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR said, that he wished 
to call attention to the position of the 
coastguard in the North of Scotland, and 
that he would like to do so before the 
right hon. Gentleman obtained the 
money which he wanted and not after- 
wards. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that 
hon. Members above the Gangway on 
his side of the House could not interfere 
with the discretion of Members below 
the Gangway, nor could the latter inter- 
fere with the discretion of the former. 
He thought himself that to ask that the 
discussion should cease by the dinner 
hour was hardly reasonable. The under- 
standing would be that a fair and 
reasonable time should be occupied and 
no more. 


Mr. Dillon. 
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Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked 
when the Government intended to take 
Vote 8 for the Navy ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am‘afraid I cannot tell the 
hon. Member, but it will not be taken 
to-morrow nor on Monday. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said there were 
three points to be discussed ; (1) Dock- 
yards ; (2) the general question of the 
fair amount of money to be spent in 
Ireland ; and (3) the treatment of 
Catholics. It seemed to be improbable 
that those three questions could be dis- 
cussed before the dinner hour to-morrow. 
He asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to explain why the report stage should 
not be taken on Monday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) said that 
with reference to the Supplementary Esti- 
mates the Government had come near to 
the end of their money, and next week 
the Government would need more money 
to carry the Departments on. Friday 
was, therefore, the last possible day. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY asked for a 
short discussion on Vote 1 on Monday. 
The discussion would last for two or 
three hours. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he would be glad to meet 
the proposals suggested by the hon. 
Member if he was not to be met on the 
Army Estimates by similar demands for 
Friday and Monday. He suggested that 
they should get all the Votes that 
evening ; report them to-morrow after 
12 o'clock, and on Monday get the 
Speaker out of the chair on the Army 
Estimates. If the Government could 
arrange with hon. Members on_ that 
point he was ready to distribute the time 
to the convenience of the House, but 
it must be fair time to those who wished 
to discuss the Motions on the Army 
Estimates. He was, therefore, in some 
difficulty in the matter. If hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland would undertake only 
to take two hours for their particular 
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interests—|‘ Too short”|—and English 
Dockyard Members made a similar 
promise with regard to Monday, he 
would take the risk of cutting two hours 
off Friday and Monday on the under- 
standing that the House would assist 
the Government in getting the Speaker 
out af the Chair on the Army Estimates 
on Monday. 

Dr. TANNER reminded the First 
Lord of the Treasury that there was one 
Vote which would require most thorough 
discussion, and that was the Army 
Medical Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the 
arrangement proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman a perfectly fair one as regards 
the Motions on getting the Speaker out 
of the Chair. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR complained that 
the claims of Scotland were lost sight of 
in the suggested arrangement. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped he would not be pressed 
further, as it might be at the cost of 
those Members who had claims in con- 
nection with the Army Estimates. 

Mr. DILLON replied that the Gentle- 
men interested in the Army Estimates 
could talk about the Army at 2 or 3 
o'clock on Saturday morning. He should 
have great difticulty about consenting to 
a binding arrangement as regards the 
exact length of the discussions. If the 
Government met his demand with regard 
to Catholic sailors reasonably, the dis- 
cussion might close in a quarter or half 
an hour ; but, if it was met with a flat 
refusal, the discussion might be pro- 
longed. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said it must be evident that he 
could not accept that arrangement. The 
Navy, having had the best part of somany 
evenings, it would not be fair to drive 
the Army Estimates into late hours. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
said, the position they were in was an 
unfortunate one. As he understood it, 
the right hon. Gentleman offered them 
two hours on Vote 1 on Monday. On 
VOL. XXXVIII. [rourtn sErizs.] 
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that Vote was absolutely the first oppor- 
tunity that hon. Members would have 
had of discussing matters connected with 
the Naval Service, on which they felt 
very strongly, and which he believed was 
of vital importance to the efficiency of 
the Navy itself. On that same Vote, 
and out of the two hours to be given, was 
to be discussed that extremely important 
subject which the hon Member for East 
Mayo wished to bring before the House. 
They could not therefore possibly put up 
with two hours for the discussion of both 
those matters. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he thought the question 
which the hon. Member for East Mayo 
wished to bring forward might be raised 
on Vote 11. 

Mr. DILLON, what I want is that a 
Catholic Chaplain should be appointed to 
each Squadron, and that can only be 
raised on Vote 1. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think it would come under 
Vote 11. 

Mr. DILLON said, he feared he should 
be ruled out of Order if he brought the 
matter forward under that Vote. What 
he wanted was the Catholic chaplains 
should have the same status in the Navy 
as Protestant chaplains. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY asked the Chairman whether that 
could be raised on Vote 11. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said, he saw no 
reason why the question could not be 
raised on the Vote referred to. 

Mr. DILLON said, that Vote 1 dealt 
with chaplins in Her Majesty’s ships, 
while Vote 11, as far as he understood, 
dealt with chaplains in Her Majesty's 
dockyards. 

*THE CHAIRMAN said Vote 11 was 
for allowances for chaplains in Her 
Majesty’s ships and at establishments. 
He confessed he was not as familiar 
as perhaps he ought to be with all the 
details of these Votes, but it did seem to 
him that the question that the hon. 
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Member wished to raise might properly 
be raised on Vote 11. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said 
that, as it was perfectly evident that 
two hours to-morrow would not be 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
the Irish Members and of the hon. 
Member for Devonport, and as he did 
not sve that anything could be done, he 
begged to move the Amendment that 
was on the Paper on the personnel. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item, Vote 8, Section 1, 
personnel, of £146,500, be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 


Mr. W. O. CLOUGH (Ports- 
mouth) would make an appeal to the 
hon. Member to meet the First Lord of 
the Treasury in the spirit he had shown 
to the House that night. He thought hon. 
Members might endeavour to come to an 
understanding that would facilitate the 
business of the House. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and let them see if they could not 
come to some arrangement, so that they 
might get matters that were necessary 
discussed, and discussed in a conciliatory 
spirit. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said that he had 
been looking at the Statement with the 
Supplementary Estimate, and it struck 
him that the Admiralty officials had 
been spending a great deal of money 
unexpectedly to push the work forward. 
The rapidity with which they had been 
building the heavy ironclads lately had 
involved an extra amount of labour and 
of material. Seeing that this was a 
practical piece of management, requiring 
money to pay legitimate debts, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for Clare to 
look at the matter from 
engineering point of view. The money 
had spent—and, he believed, 
judiciously spent—in getting these ships 
built so rapidly ; and he would ask the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Amend- 
ment and accept the proposal of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


a praetical 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND replied 
that nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to have responded 
to the appeal made to him by the hon 
Member for Gateshead, but unfortunately, 
as he was not an engineer, he could not 
look at the matter from an engineering 
point of view, but must regard it from 
the point of view of his constituents. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that, 
as they were going on with the Votes, he 
should like to have some statement as to 
the Naval policy. Practically he believed 
the whole of the money concerned in this 
Vote would be spent in England, and in 
a very narrow and small corner of the 
Kingdom. It was merely using a curt 
phrase to say that Ireland with Great 
Britain formed part of one United 
Kingdom, if Ireland, whilst compelled to 
pay more than her fair share of taxation 
was not allowed to participate in any of 
the advantages which might result from 
the expenditure of money on work carried 
out for Government purposes. In the 
case of every £5 that was expended, 
£4 19s. 113d. were spent in England, 
and the odd farthing in Ireland. More 
money might usefully be spent in Ireland. 
Take the case of H.MS. Resolution, 
which got injured whilst on the Trish 
coast a year ago. She might have put 
into Queenstown and been refitted in 
the Dock at Haulbowline if there had 
been proper equipment there, as there 
ought to be. But she had 
across to Portsmouth or Plymouth, and 
get refitted there. The whole position 
as regarded Ireland was a very difficult 
The Government said they could 
not spend the money there because they 
had not, as in the case of Haulbowline, 
got proper equipment, and then they 
would not provide the necessary equip- 
ment for fear they should have to spend 
the money in that country. If the 
Government were going to adopt a 
policy involving a large expenditure of 
money, then Ireland, which would have 
to contribute her share, should also take 
her proportion of the advantage which 


to go 


one. 
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might result from the spending of money 
on works. Not only was Ireland robbed 
of £2,750,000 annually, but she was 
entirely neglected when any shipbuilding 
or other work was required to be done. 
If the Irish Members were to remain in 
that House they must have separate 
officers, who would have regard to the 
claims of Ireland in the matter 
of expenditure of this character. 
Hitherto the policy of the Navy had 
been to exclude Irishmen from appoint- 
ments on board ship. This would not 
be denied even by the Members of the 
Liberal Government. The reason was 
one of religion. It was not a reason of 
bigotry, but because Catholics were not 
wanted in the Navy, as a Catholic chaplain 
would have to be employed and the acces- 
sories of the Catholic religion provided. 
Turning to the subject of the Vote, we 
were spending £2,500,000 on Gibraltar 
alone, from which the Spaniard would 
derive enormous benefits. Yet, even 
military men were doubtful of the real 
value of Gibraltar to the Empire. No 
one would deny that the South of Ire- 
land occupied an enormous strategic 
position, and it was desirable that there 
should be a naval repairing station there. 
Bantry Bay would be an important port 
for the Navy. If anything went wrong 
with these war vessels, where would they 
get repairs for torpedo boats and engines ? 
Were their ships in time of stress and 
storm to gofrom Bantry Bay to Plymouth 
and Portsmouth? It would be absurd. 
Bantry Bay was one of the most impor- 
tant and commodious harbours for navi- 
gating and docking purposes in the Three 
Kingdoms. First-class battleships had 
been manceuvred in the Bay for the last 
seven or eight years. ‘There was a 
practice of “crossing the boom,” 
and there were more facilities for it 
in Bantry Bay than anywhere else. 
The policy of this country in regard 
to the Navy was not only selfish, but 
foolishly selfish. When there was trouble 
with foreign countries it was Irishmen 
were not loyal. Was it expected of 
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them that they would join heartily in 
voting ten millions for the Navy when 
they knew that Ireland was to get all 
the kicks and England all the half- 
pence? He did not pretend that ITre- 
land could produce engines ; but at all 
events it could do a great deal of fitting- 
up. There had been a little additional 
expenditure at Haulbowline ; but what 
was it in comparison with the whole 
outlay? If Irishmen were to be told 
that Ireland was unsuited for naval 
expenditure, then Ireland ought to be 
exempted from contributing towards that 
expenditure. There were in England 
70 or 80 officials connected with ex- 
penditure, and yet Ireland had only 
a Chief Secretary and an Attorney 
General to look after its interests. Ire- 
land also required to have specialised 
men to look after its interests. At all 
events the Government might give 
Ireland some money for piers and 
harbours, while spending it at Gibraltar, 
Hong-Kong, and other places. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) would remind the Committee 
that Wales had a dockyard at Pembroke, 
and this Supplementary Estimate gave 
no information as to the distribution 
of this Supplementary Estimate among 
the dockyards of the country. What 
he and his friends asked was that 
this promise should be fulfilled, and ful- 
filled in a substantial manner. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said the Vote 
of £146,000 was owing entirely to the 
increased expenditure on dockyard wages 
resulting from the more rapid progress 
made in shipbuilding. The £146,000 
would be spent in English and Scotch 
dockyards, £6,000 going to Pembroke. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not a half- 
penny to Ireland. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: There is no 
naval shipbuilding in Ireland. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is that the 


answer we are going to get ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND thought the 
House would now see what the grievance 
Members was. An 


of the Irish 
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enormous sum was to be spent, and the 
Secretary to the Admiralty rose and 
showed that not a single penny was to 
be spent in Ireland. If hon. Gentlemen 
thought of the matter for one moment, 
they could not think it unreasonable 
that the representatives of Ireland 
should feel aggrieved and should protest 
against the present extraordinary state 
of affairs. The hon. Gentleman said 
there was no shipbuilding in Ireland. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said that what 
he intended to convey was that none of 
the respect of which this 
additional money was taken were to he 
built in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why not? 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had not met 
his objection, which was that no more of 
this work had been given to Ireland. 
Ships could be built in Ireland, and 
though the shipyards were in the north 
of Ireland he was sure every Irish Mem- 
ber would be glad to see these yards get 
their fair share of the work. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty would no doubt 
give the usual official assurance, which 
would be to the effect that tenders would 
be asked for, that everybody could com- 
pete, and that if the Irish tenders were 
better than the English tenders the Irish 
yards would get the work. That did not 
meet the grievance at all. Naturally, 
English shipbuilders were in a better 
position than the Irish shipbuilders, but 
he thought the latter should have a full 
and fair share of the work. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake that 
a full share of the work would be given 
to Ireland? There must be something 
in the nature of a definite assurance, and 
not merely a statement to the effect that 
Irish firms could submit tenders. Let 
the First Lord say that some arrange- 
ment would be made whereby a consider- 
able amount of the money would be spent 
in Treland. 

Mr. W. ALLAN he would 
Jike to say a word or two in respect 
to the giving of this work to Treland. 

Mr. W. Redmond. 
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He thought some of his hon. Friends 
were a little at sea. It must be borne in 
mind that in tendering for the building 
of ships for the Navy two essential con- 
ditions were required—-the yard and 
plant must be fit for the work, and the 
price must be commensurate with what 
was wanted. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon, 
Gentleman was now referring to the 
question of tendering. 

Mr. ALLAN : No, Sir. 

*Thoe CHAIRMAN said, the word 
tendering reached his ears. Any dis- 
cussion of that kind would come under 
Section 3, Contract work. The present 
Vote was in respect of men who were 
employed in the dockyards, and did not 
refer to the cost of ships to be built by 
contract. 

Mr. ALLAN said, his hon. Friends 
complained of work not being given to 
Ireland. He was endeavouring to show 
why part of the money cid not go to 
Ireland ; the reason was that there was 
only one firm who could build ships for 
the Navy, and they declined to tender 
for the work. 

Dr. CLARK said, the point under 
consideration was that they were spend- 
ing a large amount of money in English 
Dockyards and nothing in Irish Dock- 
yards. Haulbowline was a most suitable 
site for a large shipbuilding establish- 
ment, and if there was a wise First Lord 
of the Admiralty a fine harbour would 
be constructed there. 

*THE CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would not be in Order in dis- 
cussing the general question of a dock- 
yard at Haulbowline, as this was a Vote 
for the wages of the men employed in the 


dockyards. 

Dr. CLARK - said, there was 
nothing to show how much of the 
Vote went to foreign yards. We 
ought to have all our eggs in one 
basket. We ought not to be limited to 


the south coast of England, where we 
had to carry coal and iron a long 
distance. He represented a county 
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where both coal and iron were cheap, | work done where they could get it done 
and where labour was comparatively in the best manner. But the fact was 
cheap—a county in which there was) that whereas for years upon years untold 
plenty of brains, and from which all the | wealth had been squandered upon 
new improvements now came. In both English dockyards no provision what- 
the Firth of Forth and the Firth of ever had been made for extending the 
Clyde were suitable places for dockyards, | dockyards in Ireland or Scotland, so as 
and he hoped that in any further schemes | to enable them to compete on fair terms 
the First Lord of the Admiralty would | with the English dockyards. Of course 
think of these places. Scotland did not feel the pinch so much 
*Tuoe CHAIRMAN: Order, order!) as Treland did, because she was a much 
The item of new works does not arise | wealthier country. He thought that 
on this Vote. ‘the time had come when the Govern- 

Dr. TANNER complained that in| ment might give way, and consent to 
the expenditure of money on repairs aj|adjourn the Debate, as it was perfectly 
preference was always given to Chatham. | clear that they had put down more work 
He pointed to the breakdown of the! than could be got through for that even- 
Apollo observing that, if a proper staff! ing. He could conscientiously say that 
had been employed at Haulbowline, the | certainly up to two o’ clock that morning 
risk and expense of taking the vessel | nothing had occurred that would deserve 
would have been avoided. to be called obstruction, in fact the 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue AD-| greater part of the time had been occu- 
MIRALTY said, in regard to Haulbow- | pied by the officials or ex-ofticials upon 
line Dockyard, the Government simply | the two Front Benches. He contended 
asked for money which had been spent | that the Secretary for the Colonies was 





u | . . . 
for extra labour. He could not arrange | unquestionably responsible for the pro- 


the work in the dockyards in such a 
fashion as would enable him to give to 
Trish dockyards what Irish representa- 
tives called their fair share of expen- 
diture. ‘Lhey were obliged to get the 
work done where it could be done in the 
best manner, and, therefore, they could 
not pick and choose their dockyards. 
If he could do so he should be only too 


|longation of the Debate in the earlier 
part of the sitting. What seemed to 
|him a reasonable and fair arrangement 
| was this, that the Army officers should 
‘come down to-morrow night and take 
\the whole of the discussion on their 
| Vote, and that the Vote for the Navy 
\should be taken on Monday. For his 
part, he had only one question to raise 





glad to give Ireland a greater share of |on Vote 1, namely, the question relating 
the work. Under these circumstances! to Chaplains. That and the general 
he hoped that hon. Members would see | discussion on the Irish aspect of the 
that he could not do what they asked question might not last more than two 
him to do. | hours, but it would be impossible for him 

Mr. DILLON said, he fully recog-| to bind himself to keep the discussion 
nised the courtesy of the right hon.|on the question he wished to raise 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- | within two hours. It depended en- 
ralty in the answer he had given him, | tirely on the way in which he was met. 
The present Government had undoubt- | If he was met with a flat negative the 
edly shown a desire to act fairly in this| Debate might be prolonged. He would 
matter, but the fact remained that| suggest that the Committee should 
Ireland did not get a fair proportion of | accept the proposal made by the First 
the benefit of this enormous expenditure. | Lord of the Treasury that the 12 0’ clock 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that | Rule should be suspended to-morrow 
the Government were bound to get the | night, that the Army Gentlemen should 
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have as long a discussion as they liked, 
and that Vote 1 for the Navy should be 
taken on Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
that with reference to the Supplementary 
Estimates, he was satisfied to take the 
opinion of the House upon it. It did 
seem to him something like adding insult 
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for more men to work on the ship, and 
probably, if more men were taken on it 
would only result in great discharges 
later. A certain amount of overtime 
had to be paid for at extra rates up to 
time and three-quarters. 





Original Question again proposed. 


to injury for the right hon. Gentleman to | 


get up and say that the Government were | 


going to spend money on Haulbowline. 
An expenditure in Ireland of £50,000 | 
out of a total expenditure of £23,000, 000 | 
was beggarly, and against this shabby | 
treatment of Ireland her representatives | 
would continue to protest. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked as to | 
the allocation of the amounts spent in in- | 
creasing the wages of dockyard workers. 
He understood that out of the total | 
Estimate only £6,000 would go to Pem- | 
broke dockyard. He urged upon the First | 
Lord of the Admiralty the expediency of | 
largely increasing the sum which it was | 
intended at present to allocate to Pem- 
broke. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that the) 
hon. Member did not understand clearly | 
what had been done. This money had | 
been spent in connection with the ac- | 
celeration and completion of ships, and | 
not in connection with the normal work 
in the dockyards, and at Pembroke there 
had not been as much acceleration as 
elsewhere. 

*Mr. WEIR complained that not a 
penny out of the large sum asked for 
was to go to Scotland. He wished to 
know whether during the rush of work 
in the dockyards there had been any 
overtime employment, and. if so, whether 
it had been paid at the ordinary rate or 
at the rate of time and a quarter or 
time and a half ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) said, that the Admi- 
ralty had taken on 5,000 men to cope 
with the extra work to be done. It was 
not thought desirable to take on more 
men, partly because there was no space 


Mr. Dillon. 





Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
| tion put, 


‘ That the Item, Vote 8, Section 1, Per sonnel 
| of ‘sue, 500, be omitted from the proposed Vote.’ 
—-(Mr. WV “illiam Redmond.) 


| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 27 


ee 


Noes, 175.—(Division List, No. 50.) 


Dr. TANNER said, he desired to 
refer to the large sums of money asked 
‘for metal and metal articles. The 
original Estimate was £1,427,174, but the 
revised Estimate was £1,713,674. That 
| was to say they were called upon to pass 
la sum of £286,500. This was an item 
|which should be explained before they 
| passed it, and they ought to know how 
_it came to pass that the revised Estimate 
so far exceeded the original Estimate as 
‘to make a supplementary Estimate of 
| £286,500 necessary. 

Dr. CLARK said, they were really 
not being asked to vote any money. 
What the Government had done was, 
during the six months they had been in 
office, to buy as much material as would 
take up the next six months, and hence, 
taking the two years, the whole average 
sum would be the same. 


Motion made and Question put, “That 
Item 3 (Contract Work) be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 


Dr. CLARK, speaking to a point of 
order, stated that Item 2 was proposed 
to be omitted, but he did not know that 
anyone had proposed the omission of 
Item 3. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Clare proposed the omission 
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of Item 3, and that is the Amendment 
I have put from the Chair. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, 

“That the Item, Vote 8, Section 3, Contract 


Work of £307,000, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote.”—/(Mr. William Redmond.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29 ; 
Noes, 169.—(Division List, No. 51.) 





| 

Dr. TANNER rose to continue the! 
Debate on the Vote, and was speaking | 
when— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “ That the original Question be 
now put.” 





Question put, “That the Original 
Question be now put.” 





The Committee divided :—Ayes, 163; | 
Noes, 34.—(Division List, No 52.) | 


Original Question put accordingly, 
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[Ministerial cries of “No,” and Irish 
cries of “Go on.”| This was a very 
large Vote of nearly 4} millions. Some 
of the Dockyard Members wanted to 
raise questions upon it, which were of 
interest to their constituents. His hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo 
desired to raise the question of chaplains 
in the Navy, and such a question as that 
could not be debated at that hour (four 
o'clock) of the morning. He would 
suggest that the Debate should be taken 
on the Report of this Vote, and 
should be fixed for a _ reasonable 
hour this day or on Monday. Was 
it reasonable that the Government 


| Should attempt to force this Vote, which 


involved no less than 4} millions of 
money, through the Committee at Four 
o'clock in the morning. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY hoped that the 
Government would see how unadvisable 
it was for them to prozeed with this 
Vote, which involved so large a sum, at 
that late hour. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite appeared to think 
that the more rapidly they voted away 
money the better. As the Government 
had got all the Supplementary Estimates 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding they might well postpone the further 
£1,100,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray | discussion of this Vote. 


the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st | 
day of March 1896, for additional expenditure | 
on the following Navy Services, viz. :— 


Vote 8. Shipbuilding, Repairs, Mainte- | 
nance, etc. :— 





Sec. 1. Personnel £146,500 

Sec. 2. Materiel ... : 444,000 

Sec. 3. Contract Work 307,000 

Vote 9. Naval Armaments... 202,500 
Total ... £1,100,000” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 173 ; 
Noes, 26.—(Division List, No. 53.) 


Navy Estimates, 1896-7. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,419,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Wages, etc., to Officers, Seamen and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the ycar 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 

[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. ] 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) said he thought 
the time had now come when the Gov- 
ernment might again make some proposal. 





Mr. W. REDMOND said, that he 
had refrained from moving several of the 
Amendments that he had placed upon 
the Paper in order not to occupy the 
attention of the Committee unduly. If 
hon. Members opposite wished really to 
sit up, he was able and ready to sit up 
too. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had referred to an offer that 
was made by the Government two hours 
ago, with the object of rendering it un- 
necessary that the House should sit up 
to a late hour. It had been said by 
hon. Members opposite that it was im- 
proper that the Government should press 
for this Vote which involved so large an 
amount of money at that late hour of the 
morning. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s memory must have failed him, 
because the discussion which usually 
took place on Vote 1 had already 
taken place on Vote A, and it was not 
usual to have a general discussion on 
both Votes. The Government had waited 
until past Four o'clock in the morning, 
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and the discussion had better be brought 
to a conclusion. 

*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH | 
said that if the right hon. Gentleman | 
would refer back to what took place last | 
Session, he would find that after the) 
general discussion on Vote A, the Opposi- | 
tion did not allow any further Vote to be | 
taken that night, and there was a dis- | 
cussion on Vote 1 
morning. 

Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY said he 
last Session. 
general practice of the House. He was | 
not at all anxious to unduly restrain | 


THE TREA- 


liberty of Debate, and he would offer | i 


another proposal so that they might 


{COMMONS} 


on a subsequent | 


was not referring to| 
He was speaking of ed 
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receipt of half pay were put on full pay 
while they were attending the gunnery 
or torpedo school. Why, then, should 
the pay of warrant officers be reduced in 
similar cases? Under the new scheme 
he understood that the pay of warrant 
officers was to commence at 5s. 6d. a day. 
This, he suggested, ought only to apply 
to probationers for warrant rank, and 
that, when they were confirmed in that 
rank, they should start on a minimum 
pay of 6s.aday. But it was the ques- 
tion of rank that chiefly exercised the 
minds of warrant officers. They desired 
greatly to have fleet rank granted to 
them, and he hoped that their aspirations 
in that direction would be favourably con- 


'sidered. If they were not, he feared 


separate now and go quietly home to bed. | that the agitation which had been going 
If they got the Vote without discussien | on in his matter would be continued. 
now, he ‘would adjourn the Debate on the| Another point awaiting settlement was 
Army Estimates soon after ten to-morrow | the demand of the engine-room artificers 
night and suspend the 12 o’clock Rule, | to have warrant rank. The attention 
and then this discussion could be con-| of the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
tinued as long as the House chose to sit | been called to this question by a deputa- 
upon the report of the Supplementary tion that waited upon him. There was 
Estimate. He saw no reason why they | a small question affecting t'e Marines 
should not come toa definite arrange-| which he had promised to bring forward. 
ment of that sort. | Route marching, of course, put a con- 

*Mr. KEARLEY said that the right | siderable strain upon men’s shoe leather ; 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal was, that) but a Marine was only allowed one pair 
having endured all this labour they were | of boots in the year, whereas a soldier of 
to resume the discussion at 10 o’clock to-| the line was given two pairs, and it was 
morrow night. He would very much/ contended that he ought to have three. 
prefer to discuss the Vote completely; The armourer-sergeants in the Royal 
now. On the general discussion the! Marines had alsoa grievance. Formerly 
First Lord of the Admiralty had| there was an equality of rank and pay 








promised to give some explanation on 
a matter he had put to him. He had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would be in a position when Vote 1 


between them and armourer-sergeants in 
the Army, but in June 1883, the position 
of the latter was improved. As ar- 
mourer sergeants in the Marines had 





was under discussion to give some of the| to do the same work, to possess the 
details of his scheme with regard = same qualifications, and to pass the same 
warrant officers. There were one or| examinations as armourer-sergeants in 
two details he would like to raise now.|the Army, he did not understand why 
The right hon Gentleman would remem- a distinction was made between them in 
ber that the question of the abolition | respect of rank and pay. 

of harbour pay had been pressed) Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
forward by the warrant officers.) RALTY said, he would give the hon. 
The result of the present system was/ Gentleman an answer with reference to 
that their scale of pay was reduced| the boots of the Marines that evening. 
by 1s. to 2s. 6d. a day; and, as the} Without notice he was not able to 
course extended over several months, | deal with the points mentioned, but he 
these men suffered considerable pecuniary | would look into the question. As to 
loss. He should be glad to know! the warrant officers, he reminded the 
whether anything was going to be done! hon. Member that the total monetary 
to remove this “ground of complaint. | concessions made “amounted to £30,000 
It was unfair that this reduction should which he hoped would show that the 
take place. Commissioned officers in the | Government had approached the matter 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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in a liberal spirit and with a desire to;ment worth more than £400 a year, 
redress grievances. Those officers engaged | whereas the warrant officer was 
in the harbour ships were being raised doomed to remain in his original 
from the inferior scale to a higher position, having less than half the 
scale, as for instance the amount for salary of his former subordinate. 
those under five years had been raised|This was a point of great importance 
from 7s. 3d.a day to 9s. It would be from the point of view of the etliciency 
most convenient, however, to have a/|of the Navy as a whole; and he hoped 
printed statement in the shape of a Par-' the time was not far distant when pro- 
liamentary paper or an Order in Council, motion might be analogous in the Navy 
which would give a better idea to all, to that in the Army and in the Marines. 
hon. Members who took an interest in| Of course, he recognised that the right 
the question than any statement he hon. Gentleman’ had done more for the 
could make at present. warrant officers than any of his prede- 
*Mr. KEARLEY : What about war- cessors had done, and he possessed letters 
rant officers’ rank for the engine-room from warrant officers bearing testimony 
artificers ? ito that fact. He hoped, however, that 
Tue FIRST LORD or roe ADMI-|the Government, before going out of 
RALTY said that as regarded war-| Oflice, would do something in the direc- 
rant rank there were a good many | tion he had suggested. 
difficulties connected with cabin accom- Mr. DILLON said that, three hours 
modation and other arrangements in the | and a half ago, the Chairman of Com- 
ship. The matter was one he wished mittees refused to put a Motion to 
further to examine into before coming | report progress, because he held that 
to a final conclusion. the House, having determined to suspend 
*Mr. KEARLEY said, the artificers; the 12 o'clock Rule, intended that the 
quite recognised the difficulty, and had | Committee should sit for some fair period 
no expectation of getting separate cabin | of time after 12 0’clock. They had now, 
accommodation. They would be satisfied | in his opinion, been sitting for that fair 
with getting warrant rank. | period, and had had a prolonged Debate, 
Mr. E. J.C. MORTON, reverting to | and it must be clear to every fair-minded 
the warrant officers again, said, their} Member of the Committee that it was: 
main ambition was that they should) neither right nor reasonable that they 
have aline of promotion open to them)should be asked to discuss important 
similar to the quartermasters’ line in| matters at that hour in the morning. 
the Army and the Marines. He had|He intended moving an _ important 
never been able to understand why! Amendment, and it was a matter which 
such a line of promotion should not be | he was entitled to discuss at a time when 
given. Every retired Naval officer who | there was some chance of the proceedings 
was a Member of the last Parliament | being reported. No doubt it would be 
was in favour of it, and he believed! convenient to Members of the Govern- 
the same was true of this Parliament.|ment to have the discussion at that 
By process of exhaustion he gathered} moment ; but, as it was not reasonable 
that the only people who were against! to continue a Debate at that period of 
it were the Naval Lords. It was a) the morning on an old and long-standing 
matter of importance to the Navy to| grievance, he was obliged to move tu 
offer every inducement to the men to} report progress. 
rejoin for a second term of service in} THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
greater numbers than at present. The; RALTY said, he hoped the hon. Member 
complaint of these men was that no|for East Mayo would not press the 
prospect of promotion was open to them.| Motion. An arrangement was offered 
He knew an actual case of a warrant) by the Government some time since with 
officer who, while warrant officer, had| a view to meet the wishes of the hon. 
‘under his command a non-commissioned | Member, and the Government had no 
officer in the Marines. Now that non-/ desire or intention to prevent the hon. 
commissioned officer was a captain, and| Member expressing his views on the 
had rank over the head of the warrant question to which he referred. They 
officer who once commanded him, and were quite willing to proceed with the 
that captain of Marines had an appoint- | discussion, but as the hon. Member had 
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declined to accept the arrangements |m 
which were made some time ago, and 
had chosen to take his own course, he 
could scarcely hope to induce the Govern- 
ment to assent to the Motion to report 
progress. The hon. Member would have 
an opportunity of bringing forward 
the question in which he was interested 
on Report, and which it must be ad- 
mitted was a matter of considerable 
importance. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he thought 
they had been treated in a very incon- 
siderate manner throughout the night, 


{COMMONS} 





especially as the Government had 
had no reason to complain of the) 
action taken by hon. Members on 
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made various suggestions from time to 
time to-night, but they had met with a 
scanty response from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. But even now he was not 
discouraged, in spite of the fate of 
his first two suggestions. He would 
now make a third suggestion. As 
the hon. Gentleman interested in the 
dockyard question did not wish to discuss 
it to-morrow, and as he recognised it 


| was desirable that the hon. Member for 


East Mayo should say what he had to 
say on the subject of Roman Catholic 
chaplains in the Navy at a time when 
he could be reported, he would suggest 
that they should adjourn the other 
matters at 11 o'clock to-morrow night, 


which would give the hon. Gentleman a 
full opportunity for laying his case 


the opposite side of the House. The} 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Mayo was that the Navy Vote raised 


this question of Catholic chaplains. This 
was a question that was raised so far 
back as 1878 or 1879. 


They then got | 


a number of pledges on the matter, but | 


they had not been kept ; and now, when 
a large increase of the Vote was asked 
for in connection with the Navy, the 
hon. Gentleman desired to raise the 
question as to these pledges and the 
efficacy of them, and what was to be 
done in regard to them. What they 
claimed was that, in the case of a matter 
specially affecting Ireland, it was un- 
reasonable to ask them to discuss it at this 
time of night. The Government had 
a long Session before them. They met 
at an unusually late period, but that 
was not their fault. 


The date of the! 


Meeting of Parliament was the Govern- | 


hefore the House and of being reported 
in the newspapers. The 12 o'clock 
tule would be suspended, so that the 
discussion would not be stopped at mid- 
night. 

Dr. TANNER pointed out that the 
speeches of the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken on the question of the dock- 
yards had been very much condensed in 
consequence of the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman that they would have an 
opportunity of raising the matter again 
on the Report stage. Hon. Members on 
his side had been willing to meet the 
First Lord of the Treasury in a spirit of 
concession, but the acrimonious speech 
of the Colonial Secretary had been re- 
sponsible for bringing on a longdiscussion 
that might otherwise have been avoided. 
Again, he desired to state that, on the 


ment’s own action, and the date of the) | Supplementary Navy Estimates, owing 


Adjournment would be their own action. | 
The Irish Members would be prepared | 
to sit in September—they had no grouse 
to shoot. 


loyalty of Irish soldiers and Trish sailors, | 


the least they might expect was that 
they should have the opportunity of 
having the advantage of those religious 
consolations which they gave to their 
own Church of England and Methodist 
people. He thought the time had 
arrived when they might fairly report 
progress. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, it was quite impossible for 
the Government to assent to a Motion 
which would prevent them getting the 
Vote to-night. He had unsuccessfully 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 





to a misconception, five or six Members 
had been absolutely shut out from moving 


|or speaking to certain Amendments, as 
When they asked for the! they thought Section 2 was going to be 


put from the Chair, whereas it . was 
really Section 3, dealing with Naval Con- 
tracts, that was so put. Ifthe First Lord 
of the Treasury would bring on the Report 
at the beginning of business on Monday, 
and allow two hours for it, they might 
allow the Vote to be taken at once. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 
whether, if the proposed arrangement 
were entered into, other questions besides 
those now named could be discussed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that would rest with the 
Speaker, 
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Mr. W. ALLEN (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme) pressed for a reply to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he would do his best so far 
as matters rested with the Government 
to give a full hour before midnight. 
*Mr. WEIR said he was distinctly 


disappointed with the First Lord of the, 


Treasury, who was a Scotchman. He 
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|The dockyard Members got through 
their discussion, and he and his friends 
had to sit and listen. That was surely 
/no reason why they should lose their 
opportunity: of discussion to-morrow 
night. He suggested that the right 
|hon. Gentleman should get back to ten 
o'clock, and that he should have his 
Vote. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said he was 


/not so much interested in the Vote as 


“se ti aii it init inna 


asked the right hon. Gentleman two | the right hon. Member for East Mayo ; 
hours ago whether he was going to give | but he was quite prepared, if the right 
a short half hour to Scotland, and he hon.'Gentleman wished, he should move 





had not replied. He had no desire to 
occupy time, and only regretted the 
Government had not started business a 


week or a month earlier, and thus pre- 
vented them working all hours of the | 


night. ‘The discussions about two hours 


here and two hours there were a great | 


waste of time. It would be far better 
to go right on and not play with time. 
He had a matter connected with the High- 
lands of Scotland—not a training ship 


—that he would deal with on Report, | 
but now he wished to refer to the| 


Coastguard. Whilst he had the greatest 
sympathy with the Irish Members and 
their dockyard treatment he must have 
some sympathy for his unfortunate 
constituents, who had received very little 


attention from the Government, and he | 
sincerely hoped the right hon. Gentle- | 


man would give the Committee some 
assurance that Scotland and the High- 
lands especially would have some kind of 
recognition. 


At this point (5 a.m.) Mr. J. W. 
LowTHER resumed the Chair. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said that good 


| the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. [Cries of ‘* Go on rs 

Mr. MACNEILL said he was a man 
of peace. He had not intervened in 
the discussion, though he had watched it 
with what his Friend the late Mr. 
Biggar used to call, an_ intelligent 
interest. He assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that for his own sake he 
| would do well to make the concession 
|asked of him. 

*Mr. WEIR said the right hon. 
| Gentleman had given no intimation that 
jeven five minutes would be given to 
Scotland. The better plan, in his 
opinion, would be to go on with the 
business, and if the course were clear, 
he would be glad to commence opera- 
tions with the Amendment which stood 
|in his name. 
| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY reminded the House how the 
matter stood as regards Army Estimates. 
|The first Amendment to the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair was 
\in the name of the hon. Member for 
| Northampton. He thought they ought 
_to dispose of that before they began the 


| 


humour had characterised the proceed- | discussion on the Report of Supply. He 
ings even during the Chairman’s short | V4 ready, therefore, to make this pledge, 
absence, but there was one observation | that if they could take the discussion on 


which the First Lord of the Treasur 
had made which was peculiar. . The 
had sat up to-night to assist the Govern- 
ment in getting Votes, and the reward 
the right hon. Gentleman offered }them 


the Amendment at an earlier hour than 
eleven o'clock, he would immediately 
afterwards move to adjourn the Debate 
|and begin Report of Supply. 

| Mr. DALZIEL thought the proposal 








was that if they had dispersed two or | of the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
three hours ago they should begin dis- | receive consideration. He did not think 
cussion to-morrow night at ten o'clock. |the Motion of the hon. Member for 
In other words, for entering upon a two | Northampton was likely to occupy any- 
or three hours discussion to-night, they | thing like the time which the right hon. 
were to lose to-morrow night for the | Gentleman seemed to anticipate. There 
discussion of other subjects. What had | was every possibility that it would be 


occurred was unavoidable on their part. | disposed of by the dinner hour, or 
‘ 
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immediately afterwards. He should,| MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND. 
therefore, advise his hon. Friend to T BILL. 
accept the offer now made by the Leader| Second Reading deferred till To- 
of the House. | morrow. 

Mr. DILLON said he recognised that | 
to a certain extent he was in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s power. That being TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES), 
so, he was disposed to accept the offer., Committee thereupon deferred till 
He asked leave to withdraw his Motion. | Monday next. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. | 





Original Question put, and agreed to. BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
' Second Reading deferred till Monday 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; | next. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
ome BILL. 
| Second Reading deferred till Monday 
LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES} next. 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next, | DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL day, 15th April. 


[H.L. ] 

Second Reading deferred till Munday | 

next. LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. next, 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 

next, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. next. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 
BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. Second Reading deferred till Monday 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | next. 
next. | 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES). BILL. 
Committee thereupon deferred till Tu-. Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. morrow. 


MILITARY MANGUVRES BILL. 
Seven Reading deferred till Monday And; it being after Onc of the lel 
ane |Mr. Speaker adjourned the House 
| without Question put. 
NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


Report thereupon deferred till To- Adjourned at a quarter after Five 
morrow. o’clock in the morning, 


Mr. Dalziel. | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 18th March 1296. 


MARQUESS OF ELY. 

Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of John Henry 
Marquess of Ely to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
heen established to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 


Statute made by the Governing Body | 


of Merton College, Oxford, on the 31st 
day of October 1895, amending Statute 
III. of the Statutes of that College: 
Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed.—{No. 32.] 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [1.1.] 

A Bill to consolidate the Acts relating 
to the Post Office—Was presented by 
the Duke of Norfolk; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday 
next.—| No. 33. | 


REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. 


*THE EARL or STRAFFORD asked 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it was in contemplation to extend the 
time of the regimental commands in the 
cavalry, household, and line regiments of 
Her Majesty’s forces from four years to 
five years, in accordance with the privi- 
lege granted in past years in’ certain 
exceptionally favoured cases? He asked 
this question from no private or personal 
motive, but because the subject was one 
which occupied anxious attention. Dur- 
ing the recess a statement appeared, 
which was neither contradicted nor con- 
firmed, that the new Commander-in-Chief 
intended to extend the period from four 
to five years. The exceptional cases were 
well known, 
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| *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of LanspowNe) 
said, it was not intended to make any 
change in the regulations affecting the 
tenure of regimental commands. These 
commands were held under the terms of 
the Royal Warrant, and the period was 
| four years. But the Royal Warrant also 
| laid it down that the Secretary of State 
| might, on the special recommendation of 
the Commander-in-Chief, permit an ex- 
tension of the term by a period not 
exceeding two years. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief informed him that he 
attached very great importance to this 
power of extension, and he was quite 
convinced that, although it would be 
most undesirable to use that power in- 
discriminately, it was essential in the 
| interest of the Army that it should be 
applied in strictly suitable cases. There 
were many considerations which led 
him to that conclusion. Looking at 
it as a purely military question, it 
seemed to him obvious that to termi- 
nate the connection of a thoroughly 
efficient commanding ofticer at the 
end of the fourth year might in cer- 
tain cases be most detrimental to the in- 
terests of the regiment. Then there were . 
financial considerations which pointed in 
the same direction. They were all aware 
that the non-effective charges formed a 
heavy burden on the finances, and none 
of them liked to add to that needlessly. 
It was a very extravagant thing to drive 
on to the half-pay list prematurely, a 
colonel who had possibly obtained his 
promotion at an exceptionally early 
period, and who was still perfectly fit to 
discharge his duties. He was, of course, 
aware that there was another aspect of the 
case, and that this power of extension, ifin- 
discriminately exercised, might seriously 
affect promotion. It was evident that if 
all the lieutenant-colonels were to 
obtain this exemption the promotion of 
officers of lower rank would be retarded, 
and many would be driven out of the 
Service at 48. He was able to tell the 
noble Lord that this aspect of the case 
would not be lost sight of, and whenever a 
case cameupfor consideration, they should 
bear in mind not only the commanding 
officer, but also the manner in which the 
extension of his term would affect the 
prospects of deserving officers of lower 
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rank. The regulations would be adminis- 
tered solely in the interests of the 
efficiency of the Army, and not merely 
in the interests of any individual. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
*Toe EARL or STAMFORD rose 


to move :— 


“That the Report to the Colonial Office upon 
the Finances and Administration of the Colony 
of the Leeward Islands (1895), be laid upon the 
Table of the House.” 


He said that it was nearly three years 
ago, since he felt it to be his duty 
to call attention to the troubles in 
Dominica. At that time the island had 
few friends, but he was thankful to say 
it had more friends now, and more influ- 
ential ones than himself. Since that day 
many things had happened. Sir R. 
Hamilton was sent out to inquire into 
the administration of the island, and his 
report was issued early in 1894. It 
dealt with the whole colony of the Lee- 
ward Islands, its administration, and 
finance. A sum of £40,000 was spent 
on roads and bridges, and of this 
£30,000 was raised by loan, and £10,000 
was raised by the Governor from the 
Leeward Islands treasury and Crown 
Agents. It appeared that inaccurate 
and incomplete records were kept of the 
expenditure. Here wasone term: ‘‘ To 
be accounted for, £2,475 16s. 1d.’’ The 
report stated that there was a most in- 
adequate return for the outlay. There 
were bridges that would not fit and stores 
which were useless ; in fact, not more 
than £10,000 worth of work had been 
done, and that was all that was to be 
shown for £40,000. Sir R. Hamilton 
also reported on the balance-sheet of 
the island at the end of 1893, that there 
was nearly £20,000 due to the Leeward 
Islands Treasury, and nearly £7,000 to 
the Crown Agents, as well as £35,000 to 
bondholders. In 1894, the late Colonial 
Secretary stated in a Dispatch that a con- 
siderable proportion of the expenditure 
on public works had been incurred with- 
out the sanction of the Assembly or the 
Secretary of State. Sir F. Fleming was 
sent out, and the finances and accounts 
were found in great confusion, and Mr. 
Olivier, who was sent out as Auditor 


Secretary of State for War. 
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General, and the present Colonial Secre- 
tary, stated that the accounts seemed to 
have fallen into unintelligible confusion, 
In the Federal balance-sheet, issued 
early this year, this strange item ap- 
peared under the head of ‘‘ Sundry 
debtors:—Sir W. F. Haynes Smith, 
K.C.M.G., £2,461 Os. 1d.’’ Whether 
there was any relation between this and 
the sum he had already mentioned he did 
not know, but no doubt the matter 
would be cleared up. The accounts 
were being fearlessly gone into, and con- 
fidence was being restored. It seemed 
to him that there was now an earnest and 
strenuous desire to see things set right 
again, and to let in light upon the dark 
places of Leeward Islands finance and 
maladministration. What was required 
now was to know who was responsible. 
Mr. Olivier stated in his farewell address 
in Antigua, that copies of his report 
should be sent out for general informa- 
tion. That report Mr. Chamberlain had 
referred to as being a most interesting 
and valuable report upon the whole sub- 
ject. He trusted that Mr. Olivier’s re- 
port would be made available to English- 
men, and he begged to move that the 
report should be laid upon the Table of 
the House. [‘‘ Hear !’’ | 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (The Earl 
of SELBORNE) said that it was, unfortun- 
ately, quite true, as the noble Lord had 
stated, that the local administration of the 
Island of Dominica had, up to a recent 
period, been distinctly bad. Public 
works had been undertaken without 
adequate care, and loans had been raised 
which had been wasted, and_ bridge 
girders were lying on the banks of rivers 
without any roads having been con- 
structed to lead up to the proposed 
bridge. It was, therefore, quite true, 
as the noble Lord had stated, that the 
general financial control of the Leeward 
Islands had been most lax, and that it 
had been necessary to send out a gentle- 
man from the Colonial Office to act as 
Auditor General, to disentangle the 
accounts. His Report had not yet been 
finally presented, and the Secretary of 
State must first have an opportunity 
of considering it before deciding whe- 
ther to present it in whole or in part 
to Parliament. With reference to the 
statement that the proceeds of the sale of 
Crown Lands in Dominica had been 
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paid into the Imperial Exchequer, he|Confirmation Bills read 1*; to be 
was afraid that there was some founda-| printed and referred to the Examiners. 
tion for it, although the exact sums so} —_[No. 36. ] 

misapplied were not ascertainable. Those 
sales, however, had taken place during 
the last century, and therefore the fauit MARINE INSURANCE BILL [x.1.] 
could not be charged against any modern} 4 pit) foro odifying the law relating 


Government. It would be premature to to] marine insurance, was presented by 


make any statement as to the policy is Loud Siaeall- vend t* and ts te 
which the Government intended to pur- sited: =f egg a read 14%, an 


sue with regard to the Leeward Islands, 
but, as had already been stated by Mr. 


Chamberlain, the Government intended House adjourned at ten minutes before 
to make proposals which, while ade- Five — 2 an 
quately safeguarding the interests of the a 7 ‘ 


British taxpayer, would give a chance of 
development to the islands. In these 
: circumstances, he hoped that the noble en 
| Earl would withdraw his Motion, and 
would not renew it until after Easter. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 


*Tue Earn or STAMFORD said, that;| HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
after the statement of the noble Earl, ki 
he would withdraw his Motion. Friday, 13th March 1896. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn, ae 





| PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


f BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. —- 
Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 





. Cross), in the absence of the Prive The Orders for the Second Reading of 
1 Miyister, the Marquess of Saxtssury), | the following Bills were postponed to the 
- moved -— 24th inst. :—The Chelsea Water (Trans- 
d | fer) Bill, the East London Water (Trans- 
e “That the evening sitting of the House on|fer) Bill, the Grand Junction Water 
t Tuesday next, and on all subsequent Tuesdays (Transfer) Bill, the Kent Water (Trans- 
cD apne ci tran Soin lo gommmce 9 fer) Bil, the New River Water (ransfer) 
it a Bill, the West Middlesex Water (Trans- 
d jfer) Bill, the Kent Water Board Bill, 
re Motion agreed to, the East London Water (Height of Sup- 
rs ply) Bill, the Staines Reservoirs Bill, the 
1- New River Company Bill, and the 
od DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill. 

e, LANDS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 

he ORDER BILL—(No. 35). THE PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
rd Read 1°. | GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
it |Cuapiix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
e- To be printed and referred to the) it would doubtless be for the conveni- 
as Examiners. ence of all parties concerned that the 
he whole of the Bills should be postponed 
7 for consideration on the same day—the 
0 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES| 24th inst. It was the intention of the 
ty PROVISIONAL ORDER (ABERDEEN) }|Government to introduce the Bill of 
1e- BILL. which they had given notice in the House 
rt Pursuant to the Resolutions of the|of Lords on Monday next, and on the 


he 4th day of July last, as extended by the | following day that Bill would be in the 
of Order of the 19th day of August last, | hands of hon. Members, who would then 
en 





respecting Private and Provisional Order | have an opportunity of considering its 
| 9,2 
= a 
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provisions. For this reason it had been 
decided that the best course to pursue 
was to postpone all the Water Bills to 
the date named. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
E.) said, that, while not opposing the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he wished to guard himself against any 
idea that he willingly acquiesced in it. 
The Water Companies had done their 
duty in introducing the Bills to enable 
them to supply water to the increasing 
population of London, and if, through 
want of time or other reasons the Bills 
should be delayed or fail, he hoped the 
House would not throw the responsi- 
bility on the Companies. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ | 
He knew, of course, that it would be 
convenient that all the Bills should be 
considered on the same day, but at the 


same time he was aware, from previous | 


experience in such matters, that it was 
possible that the wants of London might 
be thwarted in consequence of delay. 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he did not intervene for the 
purpose of raising any jDebate, but 


was come to on this matter he hoped it 
would be maintained. There would be 


sufficient opportunity ‘between the day | 


mentioned and the Easter holidays to 
establish any Committee or Committees 
that were required, and the Committees 
would enter upon their work immediately 
after Easter. He thought the course 
suggested a very desirable one, and it 
was difficult to see that any time would 
be lost by the course proposed to be 
taken. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he thought the 
House generally was entirely in accord 
with the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to postpone all these Bills until 
the same day. The fears of his hon, 
Friend opposite were really unfounded, 
because he was sure there was no desire 
in any section of the House to delay the 
Bills unduly if the House came to the 
conclusion that they ought to be referred 
to a Select Committee. He did not 
think any time would be lost. In fact, 
in the time given they might be able to 
come to some general agreement on the 
subject without a long discussion. He 
would like to point out that the day pro- 
posed, the 24th of March, was a private 


Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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Members’ night. He had a Motion 
down for that particular night, and 
though he did not mention that with any 
desire to delay the Bills, still he thought 
he might appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give him an assurance that 
they would not endeavour to count the 
House out if these matters were disposed 
of, and his Motion came on. 


Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, Hert- 
ford) said, his constituents were most 
deeply interested in these Water Bills, 
They thought that the inhabitants of the 
district had the first claim on the water, 
and they would call on Parliament to 
protect them from the injustice which 
they felt would he inflicted upon them 
by taking the water away. 


QUESTIONS. 


- ARMY FLOGGING. 


| *Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 


merely to say that if an understanding | 


Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 


|Secretary of State for India, whether 


flogging by the British cat-o’-nine-tails 
still continues in the Native Army in 


| India. 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
IN DIA(Lord Grorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) : The instances of flogging in 
the Native Army are of rare exception, 
and average about one in 2,000 annually ; 
but I understand the right hon, Gentle- 
man has correctly described the instru- 
ment which is used .on those very ex- 
ceptional occasions. 


Sin CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 


'ask the Under Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs, whether there existed 
any flogging by the cat-o’-nine-tails in 
the Egyptian Army or Egyptian police 
before the re-organisation of those forces 
during the British occupation. 


Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. Guorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Before the re-organisation of the 
Egyptian Army there was unlimited 
flogging with the courbash without trial. 
Since 1883 there has been carefully 
limited flogging with the cat-o’-six-tails 
(not of nine) after trial. 
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BOOK POST RATE. |origin of oats supplied by contractors ; 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can-/|and that the whole question of the sup- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to|ply of forage to the troops is under 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- | consideration. 
master General, whether he is aware} Mr. WYVILL: I beg to ask the 
that the circulation of railway guides Secretary of State for War, if frozen 
and diaries, usually very small and! Foreign meat is issued to the troops in 
weighing less than 4 oz., and published | Yorkshire; and, if so, whether it is 
monthly, is restricted by their liability | possible for them to be supplied at or 
to the book post rate, while registered | about a similar value with meat reared 
newspapers several times heavier require and fed by the farmers in that county ? 
only a $d. stamp on each? whether he); Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Frozen 
will treat such railway guides and diaries meat is issuable to the troops in York- 
with special favour, as conveying useful shire in the same proportions and under 
information to the public, and admit| the same conditions as apply at other 
them to the privileges of registered news- military stations. Yorkshire could not 
papers ; and whether, in connection with | be treated differently from other dis- 
this matter, he will reconsider the whole tricts ; but, as already stated, the ques- 
question of the postal rates on unregis- tion of meat supply generally is under 
tered periodicals. | consideration. 
Tue SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- | 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 


Cathedral. _ 37 





The disparity between the newspaper | 


and the book rates of postage was brought 
out clearly by a Question of the hon. 
Member put on the 9th. The Postmaster 
General has no power to admit railway 
guides and diaries to the privilege of 
registered newspapers ; and, in view of 
the fact that the privilege which news- 
papers now enjoy compels the Depart- 
ment to carry in many cases periodicals 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 
Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for West 
Salford, as representing the Ecclesias- 


_ tical Commissioners, if he would state to 


the House, what is the present income 
of the capitular estates formerly be- 
longing to the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury, and what was the income 
derived from them at the time of their 





weighing several pounds for a half-penny, surrender in 1860; whether, in view of 
he is not prepared to extend this privi-|the Order in Council, dated 11th 
lege to unregistered publications. | October, 1861, the £10,000 paid to the 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON in-| Fabric Fund can be held to have been 
quired if it was the intention of the drawn out of the common fund of the 
Government to introduce legislation on | Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or was a 
the subject ? | consideration for such transfer and con- 
Mr. HANBURY: No, I think not. | veyance (of the capitular estate) for 
| which due allowance had been made in 
fixing the annuities to be paid to the 
ARMY SUPPLIES. ' Dean and Chapter; and, whether, con- 
Mr. M. DARCY WYVILL (York, sidering that the said Chapter has 
W.R., Otley) : I beg to ask the Secretary suffered severely from the agricultural 
of State for War, if he is aware that depression, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
Russian oats are supplied by the con-| sioners will reconsider their decision of 
tractors to Her Majesty’s cavalry refusing a grant for the preservation of 
stationed in Yorkshire ; and, whether in so renowned a specimen of early English 
future tenders any provision will be architecture ? 
made to prevent a preference to Foreign) Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
imports and enable the Yorkshire| W.) said, the estimated net income 
growers of corn to compete on reason- derived by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
able terms ? ‘sioners from the Salisbury Chapter 
Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY estates, which now form part of the 
TO THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J.| common fund, was for the year ending 
PowELt-Wituiams, Birmingham, S.):| March 31st last £4,000. The net income 
I can only repeat former replies, that|in 1862 (the first year for which the 
cognisance is not taken of the place of | Commissioners received the income) was 
| 
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less than £2,400, and the annuity paid| paragraph, the appointment of Browne 
by the Commissioners to the Chapter | was supported by only two members of 
under the Commutation in 1861 was|the Grand Jury, both of whom were 
£4,200. The annual deficiency and | Protestants, whilst of the majority who 
the £10,000 granted to the Fabric} supported the successful candidate, four 
Fund were advanced out of the common | were Roman Catholics. With regard to 
fund, as there was no other source from | the last paragraph, I have no knowledge 
which they could have been obtained.!as to the religious denominations of 
The Commissioners are of opinion that/oflicers appointed by Grand Juries 
they have no power to make the further | throughout Ireland, but I may point out 
grant which is desired, and they are! that no religious disabilities attach to 
not prepared to reconsider their decision. | such appointments by reason of any pro- 
I may perhaps be allowed to add, as| vision of the law, and I do not think it 
bearing upon the question, that the| would be possible so to amend the law 
Commissioners have made to poor bene-' as to create such disabilities. 
fices having local claims on the Salisbury) Mr. J. P. FARRELL: May I ask 
Capitular estates augmentation grants|the right hon. Gentleman if the Irish 
to the amount of £3,600 per annum in!|Government have any control over the 
perpetuity. Grand Juries in this matter ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND). APPOINT- | 
MENT OF OFFICERS. | 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) :: ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the) Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he is| Nairn) : I beg toask the Lord Advocate, 
aware that, at the recent Spring Assizes| with reference to the five trawlers over- 
for County Longford, George Campbell, | hauled by H.M.S. Redwing, off Lossie- 
a Protestant, was appointed County Cess | mouth, on the 3rd of March, and also 
Collector for the Barony of Ardagh at|the other three trawlers seen on that 
a poundage rate of 1s., whilst Patrick | date to the westward, whether, on in- 
Baxter offered to collect the same rate | vestigation, he is prepared to take pro- 
at a poundage of 9d., and Patrick | ceedings for breach of the law? 
Hughes at a poundage of 6d., the two} *Tuze LORD ADVOCATE (Sm 
latter being Roman Catholics ; (2) is he!CHartes Prarson, Edinburgh and St. 
also aware that at the Leitrim County! Andrew’s Universities): Ten trawlers 
Assizes the same thing occurred, when! were observed working in the Moray 
the application of James Browne to Firth on the 2nd and 3rd instant by the 
collect the County Cess for the Barony |Commander of H.M.S. Redwing, includ- 
of Mohill at a sum less by £90 than the ing I have no doubt those referred to in 
sum agreed to be paid to the collector the Question. They have been reported 
appointed was rejected, and a Protestant | to the legal authorities for prosecution. 
appointed ; and, (3) will he introduce a 
Measure to so amend the Grand Jury 
laws as to give Roman Catholics, who | 
form a large majority of the cesspayers | ERASMUS SMITH SCHOOLS. 
of Ireland, a fair portion of the offices!) Mr.T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
attached to the collection and expendi- to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
ture of their own moneys ? ‘Lieutenant of Ireland, if he has yet come 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror to any decision affecting the Erasmus 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Baxrour,| Smith Schools ? 
Leeds, Central): The facts appear to be} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
as stated in the first paragraph. Only | not come to any final decision in con- 
one member of the Grand Jury voted in | nection with this matter. I am still of 
favour of the acceptance of the lowest opinion that, the Judicial Commissioners 
tender, and the appointment of Camp- | having failed to agree upon a scheme, it 
bell, who has held the position for some | would be desirable that the case of the 
years, wassupported bytwo Roman Catho-| Erasmus Smith Schools should be sub- 
lic membersofthat body. As to thesecond | mitted to a fresh tribunal. There are, 


Mr. Lees Knowles. 
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however, difficulties in securing a satis- 
factory tribunal for the purpose, and, as 
the information in my possession is to 
the effect that any plan I might devise 
would meet with strenuous opposition in 
this House, I do not think it worth while 
to proceed further in the matter at 
present. 


Me. T. M. HEALY: Will not the 
right hon. Gentleman submit the scheme, 
so that we may see the quarter from 
which the oppesition comes? I am not 
myself aware of any opposition. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware of opposition ; and I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that he himself has 
said that there would be no use intro- 
ducing the Bill if it were opposed. 


AMERICAN MAILS. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if he is aware 
that the mails brought by the Cunard 
steamer Etruria were landed at Queens- 
town station at 10.10 on the night of 
28th February ; that the last regular train 
having left for Dublin, a passenger was 
informed that the mails would be held 
over till the first train on the 29th ult. ; 
and that it was only in consequence of 
the said passenger consenting to pay 
first-class fare that he, and with him the 
mails, were then sent on by special train ; 
and, whether anything can be done to 
prevent the repetition of such a pro- 
ceeding ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The greater portion 
of the mails brought by the Etruria on 
the night of 28th February were not 
landedat Queenstown, but weretaken on to 
Liverpool by sea. The arrangements for 
the employment of special trains apply 
only when the mails for the whole of the 
United Kingdom are landed, ‘the mails 
for Ireland by themselves not being 
sufficient in quantity to warrant the cost 
of a special train for their conveyance to 
Dublin. Advantage is, however, taken 
of any train which the company may run 
for passenger purposes, and in the pre- 
sent instance, by the use of such a train, 
the delivery of the mails was effected as 
early as if a special train had been run 
at the public expense. 


{13 Marcu 1896} 
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CHARGE OF FRAUD. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the arrest at Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on 2nd March 1896, of a dis- 
abled miner, named Robert Anderson, 
who was endeavouring to dispose of some 
subscription sale tickets to enable him to 
set up in business ; whether he is aware 
that Anderson was kept in the police 
cells at Cumnock for 36 hours, and was 
afterwards removed to Ayr Prison, and 
detained there from Wednesday 4th 
March till Saturday 7th March, and then 
liberated, no charge being formulated 
against him; and, what action he pro- 
poses to take in the matter, especially 
with a view to compensate Anderson for 
false imprisonment ? 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I have 
inquired into this matter. It is not the 
case that no charge was formulated 
against Anderson. He was detained in 
ordinary course on reasonable suspicion 
of fraud, and he was charged with that 
offence as soon as the particulars were 
ascertained by inquiry. It was found he 
had been going through the country 
selling numbered tickets as for a sub- 
scription sale, the tickets specifying 12 
prizes, which were to go to the winning 
numbers. The prizes did not exist, but 
he stated to the Sheriff he intended to 
purchase them with the money he col- 
lected, adding, however, that he had used 
that money for his own living and 
travelling. The case was rather a sad 
one in some respects, and the Public Pro- 
secutor, acting, as I think, very leniently, 
did not press the charge. The action of 
the officials has my entire approval; and 
it will be obvious from what I have said 
that the reference to false imprisonment 
is misplaced. 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the case 
that, although no charge was made 
against this man, he was detained for 
three days in prison ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: He was 
detained two days in the place where he 
was arrested in order that preliminary 
inquiries might be made as to what he 
was to be charged with. When taken to 
Ayr he was charged with fraud, and de- 
tained until, as the result of further 
inquiries, the police ordered his release. 
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ARMY COLONELS. | Education, whether he has received a 

Cotonen. WYNDHAM MURRAY Report by Mr. Brudenell Carter on the 
(Bath) : I beg to ask the Under Secre-| sight of children in elementary schools 
tary of State for War, whether it is the|in London ; and, whether he will lay it 


Lunatie Asylum. 


case that, by the present regulations, 
Colonels in the Army who have been 
employed in that rank, but who are not 
on the selected list for promotion to the 


‘upon the Table of the House 4 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
\COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
| bridge University): This Report was 


rank of Major General, are obliged to} made to a Committee of the Education 
wait for a pension until they reach the} Department which has not yet reported. 
age of 57 years, thus being compelled to | 

remain in the Army while their juniors | 

on the selected list are promoted over | CYCLISTS IN THE MALL. 

their heads ; and, whether he will con-| *Mr. C. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
sider the possibility of making some} Bosworth): I beg to ask the First Com- 
alteration in the Royal Warrant, in order | missioner of Works, whether, having 
that Colonels, if not on the selected list, | regard to the fact that one of the four 
could, if they wish it, be granted a! roadways along the Mall in St. James’ 
pension at an earlier age, so that they | Park has been asphalted for the use of 
should not be compelled to remain while foot passengers, there is any objection to 


being superseded ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : The special retired | 
pay of £500 a year for colonels is not| 
attainable till the age of 57 years, but, 
any colonel who has completed the 
qualifying service as lieutenant-colonel 
can retire on the ordinary pension of 
£420 a year. 


TAX COLLECTOR (LEICESTER). 
Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
W.R., Spen Valley): I beg to ask the 


allowing cyclists to use one of the re- 


maining roadways not set apart for 
carriage traflic. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS, Mr. Axers-Dovucias (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I can at present only 
promise to consider this matter at the 
end of the summer, with the other sug- 
| gestions that have been made for alter- 
| ing the arrangements as to cycling in the 
| Parks. As I explained yesterday, in 
|answer tomy hon. friend the Member 
| for Stepney, I wish first to gain fuller 
| experience of the working of the existing 
| regulations. 





Secretary to the Treasury, if he is aware | 
that the office of the Collector of the 


Income Tax and House Duty in South | 
St. Mary’s parish, Leicester, is a public- | 


house, and that the demand note for 
those taxes requests taxpayers to pay 
their taxes at that office within certain 
specified hours; and, if that is an 
arrangement which the Inland Revenue 
Department sanctions and will allow to 
continue ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I understand that 
the facts are as stated. The arrange- 
ment is certainly not a desirable one, 
and steps will be taken to insure the 
collector’s occupying a different office in 
future. 


SIGHT OF CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 

shire, W.): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 

dent of the Committee of Council on 





PROPRIETARY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): On behalf of the hon. member 
for East Wicklow, Mr. W1LL1Am Corset, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
‘the Home Department, if he can say 
when the Bill which he recently stated 
the Lord Chancellor was about to bring 
|in, dealing with proprietary lunatic 
asylums kept for profit will be printed, 
and whether it will extend to Ireland. 
| The Hon. Memser also asked the right 
/hon. Gentleman, with reference to the 
|death of Thomas Weir while under me- 
, chanical restraint in the Holloway Sana- 
|torium, whether he was aware that 
mechanical restraint in the treatment of 
_ the insane was long since condemned by 
|the highest authorities, and had been 
abolished in all the _ best-regulated 
asylums ; whether mechanical restraint 
was at present used in any other asylums ; 
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and could he state the names of the 
asylums, if any, and the forms of re- 
straint in use ? 

The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The terms of the Lunacy 
Bill are under consideration, but there is 
no prospect of its being ready before 
Easter. It will not apply to Ireland. 
As regards the hon. Member’s second 
Question, I am rot aware that mechanical 
restraint is always and in all circum- 
stances objectionable, or that the highest 
authorities have condemned anything 
but the excessive, unnecessary, and im- 
proper employment of such restraint. I 
am unable to give the hon. Member the 
names of the asylums in which mechani- 
cal restraint is employed, but he will see, 
on referring to the last Report of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, that in 50 out of 
155 institutions for the insane in this 
country mechanical restraint is never 
made use of, and that in most of the 
other institutions the amount of restraint 
used is very small, and the means gene- 
rally employed are sleeved jackets or 
dresses and gloves. Since the death 
alluded to in the Question more stringent 
regulations in regard to the employmentof 
mechanical restraint have been made by 
the Commissioners under the Act of 
1890. These will be found printed as 
Appendix P to their last Report. 


Army Boy 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that, where a fair rent has 
been fixed on a holding on which no 
dwelling-house exists, the landlord as- 
serts the right of preventing the tenant 
from erecting one ; and whether, if the 
landlord be legally entitled to take this 
step, the Chief Secretary will consider 
the advisability of inserting a provision 
in the Land Bill to remedy this defect 
in the law? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
erection of a dwelling-house under the 
circumstances stated in the question, 
without the landlord’s assent, would be 
a breach of a statutory condition. As 
to the second paragraph, I cannot at 
present make any statement regarding 
the provisions of the Land Bill. 
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HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER IN 
COLOMBIA. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign affairs whether he has 
any information as to the statement that 
the Colombian Government has notified 
the British Minister, Mr. Jenner, that 
he will not in future be recognised as 
the representative of Great Britain ; and 
whether such notification, if it has been 
made, has been stated by the Colombian 
Government to be due to any defect in 
tone or temper on the part of Mr. 
Jenner in the conduct of diplomatic 
correspondence ? 

Mr. CURZON: Mr. Jenner has tele- 
graphed to us somewhat in the sense in- 
dicated in the first paragraph of the 
question. Her Majesty’s Government 
have, however, as yet received no notifi- 
cation from the Colombian Government 
either of the fact or of the alleged 
causes of it mentioned in the second 
paragraph. 
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INCOME TAX COLLECTORS, 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is he aware that many com- 
plaints are being made of the unusually 
stringent and peremptory demands being 
made by collectors of Income Tax ; and 
is this being done with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Treasury ? 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : I have received no special 
complaint except with regard to the 
wording of the demand notes used this 
year in the collection of the Income Tax. 
These forms will, as I have already stated 
in this House, be withdrawn. I know 
of no unusual stringency in the collec- 
tion of the tax this year, and I have 
not sanctioned anything of the kind. 


ARMY BOY DEFAULTER SHEETS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, whether he will consider the 
advisability of destroying the defaulters’ 
sheets of boys on joining the ranks or 
attaining the age of 18, in order that 
slight misdemeanours thus entered on 
the sheets may not prejudice the promo- 
tion of non-commissioned officers of good 
character in their future service ? 
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Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
military authorities are strongly opposed 
to the course suggested in the Question, 
and the Secretary of State, as at present 
advised, is not prepared to make the 
change indicated by the hon. Member. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE. 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, (1) whether 
the five new battleships are to be armed 
with ten-inch breech-loading guns ; and (2) 
whether a ten-inch shell will penetrate 
sixteen-inch Harveyed plates, such as 
were recently experimented on at Shoe- 
buryness, and with which the recently- 
launched Japanese battleship is protected ! 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, §8.): The reply to the first 
paragraph is in the negative. As 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
has not been sufficient time to obtain a 
Report on this Question, which I must 
ask the hon. Member to defer until 
Monday next. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, can he state the 
average rate of result fees per pupil 
earned in Cavan District No. 23 in the 
years 1885 and 1895, and the total re- 
sults fees in same district and years; 
also the number of cases in which 
National School teachers in this district 
have appealed to the Education Com- 
missioners against the examination of 
their pupils in 1885 and 1895; and, 
| whether, in the cases of such appeals, 
| results fees have been paid on the mark- 
ing of the district inspector appealed 
against, or of the head inspector sent to 
examine the school; and, if on the 





former marking, why ? 





regards the second paragraph, the trials | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
in question were conducted at the request | average rate of results fees per pupil 
of the Government of a friendly Power, | earned in the Cavan district in the year 
and were of a private nature. It is not,/ 1885 was 6s. 8}d., and in 1895 6s. 7d. 
therefore, considered desirable to give|The total amount earned by way of 


particulars respecting them. 


EDUCATIONAL RESULTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether his attention has been drawn 


to a Resolution passed by the Belfast | 


Teachers’ Association, on the 2nd 
November last, to the effect that the 
pressure of the results system is increas- 
ing in severity year by year in the Bel- 
fast group of districts, and that the 
strain on both teachers and pupils is at 
the breaking point ; was a copy of this 
Resolution sent to the head inspector, 
Mr. Stronge ; and what action, if any, 
has been taken in the matter; is he 
aware that the Belfast Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation sent a letter to Mr. Stronge, on 
the 7th December last, stating that, if a 
Return were called for of the percentages 
of failures and No. 2 passes in the dis- 
tricts for the last five years, it would be 
found that they had increased every 
year, and in 1894 most of all ; and did 
Mr. Stronge forward this letter to the 
Commissioners ; and, if sv, will he state 
with what result ? 





| results fees in 1885 was £2,543 14s. 6d., 
jand in 1895 £2,408 7s. 6d. The Com- 
| missioners of National Education inform 
'me that the information as to appeals, 
generally, could only be ascertained after 
| careful investigation, which would occupy 
several days to carry out, but that if any 
‘cases of appeals be specifically brought 
|to their notice a statement regarding 
them will be made out without delay. 


TRADE DISPUTES. 

Mr. ROBERT WARD (Cheshire, 
Crewe) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether, in view of 
the fact that the House has now had 
time to make itself acquainted with the 
proposals of the Government with regard 
'to the settlement of trade disputes and 
_in view of the importance of the subject, 
he will fix an early date for the Second 
Reading of the Conciliation Bill and 
give facilities for its discussion ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
don): It is not possible to name a day 
when the Second Reading can be taken 
‘until further progress is made with the 
| business before the House. 
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ARMY ESTIMATES. | 

Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will undertake to submit the Votes of 
the Army Estimates to the House in 
such order as will insure the considera- 
tion, at an early period, of Vote 14, which’ 
includes the proposed extra allowance of 
£1,800 to H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and as will prevent this from 
being one of the Votes likely to be left 
for summary disposal without Debate, 
on the nineteenth and twentieth of the 
days allotted to Supply ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): We will make it a point to bring 
on the Vote at a time that will be con- 
venient to the House. 


POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wick- 
low): I beg to ask the Secretary jto 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if he will obtain for 
masters of Poor Law Unions in Ire- 
land the privilege, already accorded to 
other Departments of Her Majesty’s 
Service, of sending free telegrams on 
strictly Poor Law business, the main 
object of the required privilege being 
the better enforcement of the Vagrancy 
Acts ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I can only answer 
the hon. Member’s Question in the nega- 
tive. As I stated, in reply to a similar 
Question on the 18th ultimo, the only 
persons entitled to send telegrams on 
Government service without payment 
are officers of the Crown whose salaries 
are wholly provided for out of the 
Imperial Funds. Masters of the work- 
houses are, of course, the officers of the 
Local Authority and not officers of the 
Crown. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if, in reference to 
the vacancy at present existing in the 
auditorship of Poor Law Unions in 
Treland, he will give directions to have 
the vacancy filled by limited competition 
(which at present prevails in the case of 
the Irish Constabulary) amongst Union 
officers in active service for 10 years and 
upwards and not exceeding 45 years of 
age 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware that a vacancy at present 
exists in the office of Auditor, but I am 
of opinion that this is not a post which 
it would be desirable to fill as proposed 
in the Question. 


VENEZUELA. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, (1) will he 
explain how it is that on pages 14 and 
15 of the preliminary statement of the 
Blue-book, containing the British case 
in the Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
quotations marked by inverted commas 
are given from documents embodied in 
Appendix I. of the Blue-book, and (2) that 
these supposed quotations do not corre- 
spond with the words of the documents 
referred to ; and (3) further that in more 
than one case the sense of the original 
passages has been widely departed 
from. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
My right hon. Friend has asked 
me to answer this Question. The five 
quotations which are referred to in the 
hon. Member’s Question are in all 
material parts correct. The first is a 
free but substantially accurate, rendering 
of a passage, not in Centurion’s covering 
Dispatch, which is the document printed 
in the Appendix, but in the accompany- 
ing “judicial report” certified and 
signed by him. The copy of this docu- 
ment is not set out in the Appendix, but 
it is directly confirmed by a passage in 
Centurion’s report at page 115 of the 
Appendix, line 45. There are a great 
many other Spanish documents support- 
ing the British case which have not at 
present been printed. The second 
extract is to be found in a Spanish docu- 
ment set out on page 116 of the Blue- 
book, beginning the “murder of the 
guard,” and ending “by the enclosed 
map.” The difference in language is due 
to a difference of translation. The third 
paragraph is also to be found at page 116 
of the Blue-book, the difference again 
being due to a different translation. The 
fourth and fifth quotations are taken 
verbatim from Spanish documents, but 
these have not at present been printed in 
the Appendix, as page 15 of the state- 
ment will show. All the quotations and 
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facts contained in the statement are to|in consequence of the conclusion of the 
be found in original documents, only | Treaty of Uccialli of May 2, 1889, which 
portions of which have at present been! was communicated to Her Majesty's 
published ; but it is proposed shortly to | Government, and to which no objection 
issue a second collection. The slight|was taken. The stipulation with regard 
verbal discrepancies in certain of the | to arms and ammunition must also be 
quotations are owing to the fact that| considered to be affected by Articles 
revised translations were procured of| VIII. to XIII. of the General Act of 
some of the papers, and that these were | the Brussels Conference of July 2, 1890. 


Dongola. Dongola. 





not completed in time to make the corre- | 


sponding corrections in the statement ; 
but the sense of the passage will be 
found to be the same. The only excep- 
tion is that of a quotation on page 5, 
where a note giving the general purport 
of a document has by inadvertence been 
included in a textual quotation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish to 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand this Treaty is affected by 
the Treaty between Italy and Abys- 
sinia ? 

Mr. CURZON: That is the fact, 
The explanation I must leave to my hon, 
Friend after he has studied the doeu- 
| ments. 





ask the Attorney-General whether these | 


mistranslations were made by the Foreign | 


Office ? 


Tus ATTORNEY-GENERAL : They | 


are not mistranslations. I do not know 


where they were made. 


LEE-METFORD AMMUNITION. 
“Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for War, whether, in the case of | 


those yeomanry regiments to which the 
Lee-Metford carbine has been issued, he 


can make arrangements for the Lee- 
Metford ammunition to be issued at 


reduced prices ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The price at which 
ammunition will be issued to Yeomanry 
and Volunteers is under consideration, 
but the figure will be kept as low as 
possible. 


ARMS FOR ABYSSINIA. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: TI beg to 


OPENING MUSEUMS AND ART 
GALLERIES ON SUNDAYS. 

Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING 
(Finsbury, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, what action 
the Government intend to take in con- 
|sequence of the result of the Division 
last Tuesday night on the opening of 
museums and art galleries on Sundays? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In answer to my hon. Friend 
I have to say that the two museums 
|which are under the direct control of 
|the Government are the Bethnal Green 
|and South Kensington Museums. We 
are making communications with the 
trustees of the British Museum and 
| the National Gallery, and when we have 
further time to consult with those bodies 
| I shall make a general statement to the 
| House on the subject. [Cheers.] 
| Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
| Brightside) : Is not the Natural History 
| Museum also under the control of the 


ask the Under Secretary of State for Government? 


Foreign Affairs, whether the Treaty of | 


| Tue FIRST LORD or tHE TREA- 
|SURY: 
the South Kensington Museum. 


3rd June 1884, between Great Britain, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, whereof Article I. 
established free transit through Mas- 
sowah to and from Abyssinia for all 


if abrogated, how, and by what instru- 
ment, and whether with or without the 
consent of Abyssinia ? 


T think that museum is part of 


goods, including arms and ammunition, | 
under British protection, is still in force, | 
or whether it has been abrogated ; and, | 
| 


DONGOLA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
Question, of which I have given him 


Mr. CURZON: The Treaty of June private notice, whether the report of the 
3, 1884, has not been abrogated. Some! proposed occupation of Dongola by 


of its provisions have become inoperative 
The Attorney General. 


| ee troops is correct? 
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Mr.CURZON: I think my statement| Ordered, That the Committee have 
on this matter, which I will make later | power to send for persons, papers, and 
on this afternoon, will answer that/| records. 


Question. Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 
—(Mr. Griffith-Boscawen. ) 


ITALY AND ABYSSINTA. 
Mr. REGINALD McKENNA: [I /SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
wish to ask the Under Secretary for FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Foreign Affairs a Question, of which Ij Ordered, That the Proceedings on 
have given private notice, whether he | Report of Supply, if under discussion at 
has any information of the rumoured | Twelve o’clock this night, be not inter- 
further defeat of the Italians ; and, also, | rupted under _ the Standing Order, 
whether he has any news of the garrison Sittings of the House.—( First Lord of 
of Kassala ? the Treasury.) 
Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I have} 
received no information of a further | LONDON VALUATION AND ASSESS. 
defeat of the Italians. As regards} © = = MENT. | . 
Kassala, the last information we had| Bij] to consolidate and amend the 
was that telegraphic communication was | enactments relating to the Valuation 
still open with it, from which we may | and Assessment of Rateable Property in 
conclude that, at present at all events, ) London ; and for other ene es, 
no unfortunate event has occurred there. | tg be brought in by Mr. Cohen and Mr. 
| James Stuart; presented, and read 1*; 
a | to be read 2* upon Monday 13th April. 
| —[ Bill 141.] 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1895-6. 
Copy presented, of Statements show- 
ing the Army Estimates of 1895-6 re-. 
calculated so as to show approximately | 
the cost of the Military Forces as 
divided under Colonial Garrisons, Field 





3URGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Burgh Police (Scot- 
land) Act, 1892, ordered to be brought 
Army, Depots, &e. [by Command]; to in by Mr. Ehaw- Stewart, Colonel Denny, 
Bee ; . ; Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Orr-Ewing, and Mr. 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. | rey, pat Ree aka é 

(No. 107 John Wilson (Govan); presented, and 
— i. read 1*; to be read 2* on Tuesday 
next.—[No. 142.] 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 
Copy presented, of Statute made by ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
the Governing Body of Merton College, 
Oxford, on the 3lst October, 1895, ae ar 
amending Statute IIT. of the Statutes of | : : Sal 
that College [by Act]; to lie upon the| OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 
Table, and to be printed.—['No. 108.] On the Motion ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
: do now leave the Chair,”’ 
| Mr HENRY LABOUCHERE 
TRACTION ENGINES ON ROADS. (|(Northampton) rose to move as an 
Ordered, That Captain Bagot, Mr.| Amendment :— 
Bill, Mr, Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. Tully, | “That the time has come when effect should 
Mr. Vaughan-Davies, Mr. Seale-Hayne, | pe given to the declarations of successive 
Mr. Hermon-Hodge, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir | Administrations as to the government of Egypt 
William Houldsworth, Colonel Kenyon- | by making arrangements for the speedy with- 
Slaney, Sir John Kinloch, Mr. Luttrell, poseuliy ee Ragety's Sees ees ae 
and Colonel Warde be Members of the | " 
Select Committee on Traction Engines |The hon. Member said, he could not go 
on Roads. |into the whole subject of Egypt on an 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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occasion like that. In the 1886 Parlia- 
ment he raised the subject by moving 
the reduction of the Vote for men by the 
numbers of the English Army of Occu- 
pation in Egypt. The question was so 
large that, if he went into the whole of 
it, he should keep the House until mid- 
night. There was no question that our 
armaments had increased of late by 
leaps and bounds. He attributed the 
cause of the increase largely to the fact 
that we were obliged to keep a large 
number of men in the Army permanently 
in Egypt, and in part to the fact that 
by our remaining in Egypt we created 
such distrust and ill-feeling in the whole 
~vof the civilised world, and particularly 
amongst the Powers of Europe, that our 
armaments were not only increased by 
the number of men in Egypt, but were 
necessarily increased elsewhere to put our- 
selves into a position to meet contingen- 
cies. The origin of our interference in 
Egypt was the question of finance. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it would 
be convenient to state the limits within 
which the hon. Member will be able to 
discuss his Amendment. He is not 
entitled to go into the past history of 
the occupation of Egypt, or discuss any 
engagements this country may have 
entered into with other Powers, or any 
of the rules laid down by previous Gov- 
ernments as to our presence in Egypt. 
But he can deal with the existing state 
of things in regard to our Army of Occu- 
pation in Egypt, and with the point he 
seeks to raise that it should not be em- 
ployed there any longer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
rather not, after that ruling, move his 
Motion, and would prefer to move it as 
he did in the Parliament of 1886, on the 
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is correct, but I really cannot do it, 
[ Laughter. | 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon. 
mouthshire, W.) said, he desired to know 
before they went further, what oppor- 
tunities the Government would afford to 
discuss the present situation of this 
country with; regard to Egypt. The 
subject was one the grave importance of 
which had been increased by recent 
events. He understood that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs proposed 
to postpone the statement he announced 
he would make on the subject, and it 
was a great surprise and disappointment 
to the House that this was not forth- 
coming. The whole question of whether 
the troops should remain in Egypt at 
all, or whether they should go beyond 
Egypt into the Soudan, depended on the 
obligations under which we were with 
reference to Egypt. There should be 
full and fair opportunity to discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Leader of the House whether, in the 
circumstances, he would agree to bring 
on the Vote for the men on Monday, 
when they might go into the whole sub- 
ject of Egypt by moving a reduction in 
the number of men. 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked whether 
it was to be understood that on the Vote 
for the men the policy which led to our 
Army being in Egypt could be discussed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, as 
a matter of positive fact, he raised the 
question of policy on the Vote for the 
men in 1886, when they had a full dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the occupation 
of Egypt. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he would not 
anticipate what the decision of the 


number of men, because, with all respect | Chairman of Committees might be when 


to the Speaker, whose ruling was no 
doubt perfectly correct, it would be 


| the point was raised. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 


absolutely impossible for him to discuss | (Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked whether it 


the question fairly under such conditions. | would not be in order for the Under 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I may say that 
in 1885 a very similar Amendment 
to that of the hon. Member was 
moved on going into Supply on Army 
Estimates, and the then Speaker, 
Speaker Peel, laid down the rule very 
much as I have endeavoured to lay it 
down now. 


plain in the least. No doubt your ruling 
Mr. H. Labouchere. 


Secretary to make his statement now, 


|on the Motion that the Speaker leave the 


Chair, with regard to the reoccupation 
of Dongola, and then the discussion on 
Egypt might take place on Monday. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, he did not know whether it 


| would be in order, but it would be in- 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : I donot com- | 


expedient for the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to make his statement 
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except under circumstances ~ which 
would permit of discussion. By the 
Speaker’s ruling they found themselves 
in an unexpected position. After the 
progress made in Supply it was antici- 
pated that the Debate would be taken 
now. An appeal was made to him to 
to get the Vote for the men on Monday. 
The Chairman of Committees would pro- 
bably regard the discussion in order on 
that Vote. But on Thursday night he 
made an arrangement with the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, by which he 
could raise a question as to Roman 
Catholics in the Army and Navy. It! 
was impossible that the Speaker could 
leave the Chair that night on the Army 
Estimates and have a discussion on Vote 
1. That Vote could not come on until 
the Speaker left the Chair. If the hon. 
Member for East Mayo would say, as he| 
said on Friday night, that he would be 
content to bring on his Motion at 10 
o'clock, the further question would arise 
whether Gentlemen anxious to discuss 
the Army Estimates would be prepared | 
to finish their Debate about 10 o’clock. | 
If those two discussions were satinfied, | 
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Civil Service Estimates.’’] I do not 
know whether in this respect there is any 
difference between the Civil Service and 
the Army Estimates. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Civil Service 
Estimates contain the salary of the 
Foreign Secretary, on which questions 
of foreign policy can be raised, but on 
the Army Estimates a Debate must be 
relative to the Army Estimates. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the House 
would not be in a position to discuss the 
Egyptian question with advantage until 
a statement had been made by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, it was clear that, until the 
House was in possession of facts which 
the Under Secretary would communi- 
cate, it would be impossible to debate 
them. The arrangement then was that 
the discussion on general Army matters 
should be continued till about 10 o’ clock, 
when the hon. Member for Mayo would 
raise his question on the Navy Votes. 
On Monday they would take Vote A for 
the Army, and the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would make his state- 


there would be no difficulty in bringing|ment on that Vote; he would either 


on the Vote for the men the first thing | begin or follow the hon. Member for 


on Monday. Northampton, as might be thought 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) thought | necessary or convenient. The Debate 
that the right hon. Gentleman made a| being brought to a conclusion about 10 
fair and generous offer. o'clock, the Financial Secretary to the 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | War Office would make his statement 
Forest of Dean) said, the difficulty was, | with regard to the Army. There re- 
that the Under Secretary for War had | mained only the question whether the 
to make a statement which would be beginning should be made by the hon. 
long and important, because the re-| Member or by the Under Secretary ; it 
organisation of the War Office had pro- | would perhaps be as well that the Under 
ceeded on lines somewhat different from | Secretary should know what questions 


those that were anticipated in July last. 
The late Secretary for War would pro- | 
bably have some remarks to make upon | 
it; and there must be some discussion, | 
although not necessarily a long one. | 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose | 
Burghs) said, the statement of the Under 
Secretary would probably affect’ materi- 
ally the course of the discussion on 
Egyptian affairs. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
’ SURY : Then we will begin with my 
hon. Friend’s statement. | 
Sir W. HARCOURT : The last time 
there was a discussion upon Egyptian 
affairs, I think in 1893, it was upon the 
Motion that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair. [Sir C. Dmxe: ‘‘On the 





he had to answer. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Very well, 
then, I will begin. 


DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE, 
*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth) rose to call attention to the 
necessity for the more adequate adapta- 
tion of existing military forces to the 
oversea requirements of the Empire in 


| war, and to the conditions and require- 


ments relating to the embarkation, the 
sea-transit, and the disembarkation of 
land forces, as a determining influence 
on all military arrangements necessary 
to provide for the ‘‘ safety of the United 
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Kingdom, and the defence of the 
possessions of Her Majesty’s Crown,”’ 
and to move :— 


“That this House, before having submitted to 
its consideration the Army Estimates, should be 
in possession of an explanatory statement from 
Her Majesty’s Government, setting forth the 
general principles of defence which have deter- 
mined the gross amount proposed to be allocated 
to naval and military purposes respectively, and 
indicating the main lines of the general plan or 
programme of British defence to which the | 
Admiralty and the War Office administration, 
arrangement, and expenditure are respectively 
to conform.” 


He said that the quotation in his notice 
was taken from the Mutiny <Act in 
1815, the words for ‘‘ the preservation 
of the balance of power in Europe’’ were 
inserted, but in 1868, they were struck 
out. This indicated 
cumstances on the Continent and a 
change in our attitude ; our policy of 
maintaining an Army to preserve the | 
balance of power in Europe had become | 
a thing of the past. We had now to 
deal with Army Estimates which in- | 
volved a total outlay for effectives of 
£17,000,000 for the defence of the Em- 


pire, and he wished to address himself 
to the diminution of the striking power 
of our Army oversea. We had greater 
land frontiers than any other Power in 


the world. The defence of the Empire 
depended upon the co-operation of naval 
power with military force, and yet the 
House was not permitted to discuss the 
policy of defence by the combined action 
of both Services. We could not have 
economy or efficiency until the House 
devoted one day of the Session to the 
question of defence as a complex one 
depending upon both Services. All 
history went to show that passive 
defence had always been a failure. 
It was impossible to examine the military 
necessities of the Empire without refer- 
ence to its naval power, and the exercise of 
naval power restricted to a certain extent 
the mobility of a portion of the military 
force. On the Estimates there appeared 
642,515 men; and the total effective 
force was 587,113. This force could be 
divided into three groups—the regular 
forces and the reserves available for 
oversea service, the militia and yeo- 
manry available for service within the 
United Kingdom, and the volunteers 
available for service within Great Britain. 


Sir John Colomb. 
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|It was not possible by the Estimates to 
| fix, even approximately, the cost of each 
of these three groups. But, taking the 
number of effectives in the first group, 
there were with the Colours at Home 
and in colonial garrisons, 145,270 ; first 
classreserve, 70,723; second- class reserve, 

110 ; and militia reserve, 30,000. That 
gave @ paper total of 253, 103 as themobile 
| force which represented our striking power 
|overseas. In the second group there 
were only 97,137 men, because from the 
militia must be deducted the 30,000, 

already accounted for ; and in the third 
group there were the 232, 150 volunteers. 

This made a grand total of 582,390, 

Of this number, not 44 per cent. were 
available for service abroad. The 
|regulars and reserves in the regimental 
jestablishments at home numbered 
109,552, and there were 37,603 more 
| locked up in colonial garrisons. These 
\latter were seasoned troops, ready to 
|take the field ; but under the present 
| system there were no means of supplying 
'their places, and, therefore, they must be 
deducted from the striking power of the 
Empire overseas. Neither could all of" 
\the 109,552 men on the regimental 
|establishments at home be regarded as 

oversea requirements. 





javailable for 
There was no return as to the untrained 
men, but 29,192 were recruited a year 
ago, so there could be only 80,000 who 
had had more than a year’s training at 
the present time. Then part of these forces 
were pledged to India, and these deduc- 
tions would reduce the total available to 
75,000 men. Thus, the men with the 
colours, 67 per cent. were in the training 
schools, as the home regimental estab- 
lishments might be called, and 33 per 
cent.—and the best troops—were locked 
up in colonial garrisons. Moreover, in 
case of war, further deductions would 
have to be made for the 75,000 men 
available at home to reinforce the colonial 
garrisons. Therefore, although the Esti- 
mates showed an_ expenditure of 
£17,000,000, and a number of men 
considerably exceeding 500,000, yet not 
one-third of that force was available to 
take the field overseas. What was the 
origin of this want of mobility? It was 
not due to any particular military policy, 
but to the influence of popular feelings 
in past times. Up to 1859 this country 
had simply the regular Army and the 
Militia, but in that year, partly owing 
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to the invasion of Italy by Napoleon 
III., partly owing to some foolish utter- 
ances by some French colonels, and 
partly owing to the ill-considered expres- 
sion of Lord Palmerston that steam had 
bridged the Channel, the country received 
a great fright, and then, not in response 
toany call from the military authorities, 
but in mere panic, the people rushed to 
arms, and initiated the magnificent 
Volunteer Force of the present day. 
That meant that our military policy was 
based on the assumption that our 
primary danger was a great military in- 
vasion of these islands. It was necessary 
to examine the grounds on which such a 
theory was based when our striking 
power overseas was reduced to uphold it. 
The possibility of a military invasion 
was primarily a naval consideration, and 
therefore it was impossible to examine 
the basis of our military policy at all 
without reference to the naval power. 
It was no use pointing to the tremen- 
dous magnitude and ‘growth of foreign 
armies. They could not swim across, 
and they could not come in balloons. 
Therefore it was a question of ports, and 
the facilities of transport. It was to 
that question that he would address a 
few observations, and if he _ selected 
France for illustration it was not 
because he wished to open any question 
of foreign policy or of the attitude of 
the nation to France or France to the 
nation. He took France because she 
was geographically the nearest Power, 
and obviously the possibilities were 
greatest where the seaboard was nearest. 
Had France since 1860 developed very 
considerably her carrying power ; had 
she enlarged her ports; had anything 
happened to make it easier for an 
invading army to come now than in 
1860? Our military preparations for 
passive defence had increased enor- 
mously, but the steam transport of 
France had not increased to anything 
like the same extent. Did the ports 
between Dunkirk and Brest present 
the great steam transport necessary for 
an invading power? No. The great 
bulk of the shipping transactions in 
every one of these ports was carried on 
in British ships. France altogether, 
counting every steamer she had above 
two tons, had only 1,200 vessels. These 
were distributed over innumerable ports 
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lying from Dunkirk in the Channel to 
Villefranche in the Mediterranean. 


More than half of the tonnage was only 
fit for and employed in coasting trade. 
The Mediterranean coasting vessels could 
not in any number come to the Channel, 
and he doubted very much if very 
many of the coasting steamers be- 
tween La Rochelle and Biarritz could 
possibly come to the ports between 
Dunkirk and Brest. In order to collect 
the larger vessels at any port, France 
would have to suspend the whole of her 
mercantile operations for many months. 
That all tended to show that while on 
the one hand we had been drifting into 
a military policy which made its main 
aim military resistance of a military 
invasion, there was nothing to justify 
that policy so far as the question of 
carrying power constituted an argument. 
He asked the House to think of some of 
the considerations that would naturally 
present themselves to the mind of 
the Commander of a French _ in- 
vading force. The first would be 
the sea transport obtainable—that 
and not the magnitude of the army 
must decide the total number of the 
expedition. Next he must consider 
the ports suitable for the issue of 
an invading force, and the collection 
at these ports within a given time 
and without interruption of the units 
of sea transports to carry the army. 
Then he must have regard to the 
capacity of these ports to hold the 
vessels when so concentrated ; and to the 
local features, such as depth of water, 
width of entrance, wharfage, rise and 
fall of tides, and the distance of the 
ports from each other, as affecting the 
concentration as a whole. He must 
further consider the arrangements to 
secure the uninterrupted issue of each 
separate portion of the expedition from 
each separate port, and the uninter- 
rupted transit of each portion to the 
rendezvous either in the Channel or at 
the point of concentration on our coast 
where the attack was to be delivered. 
Lastly, he must consider and arrange for 
all means for disembarkation required to 
be carried out, and the time it would take 
to hoist out the boats and appliances to 
land units of the military force as an 
organised body sufficient for the purpose 
of covering the rest of the force. It 
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was not the growth of continental 
armies, or the imagination of the Eng- 
lish people, but the plain facts with 
regard to sea transport and ports that 
had to be taken into consideration. 
His contention was that these facts had 
never been authoritatively dealt with, 
either by the War Office or the Admi- 
ralty. [The Unprer Secretary dissent- 
ed.| He would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man specifically to state when it was 
dealt with, and what was the result of 
the inquiries—what was the capacity of 
the ports and transports of France to 
launch an invading army on the water. 
He did not expect the hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to give an answer. 
If he was able, then the fact was this 
—that, having first founded and then 
developed a military policy, an inquiry 
had recently been made as to whether it 
was correct or not. They had had a 
very interesting illustration of the truth 
of what he said. The present Com- 
mander-in: Chief, in 1888, when Adjutant 
General of the Army, made a statement 
which was founded upon calculations re- 
lating to transport. That statement was 


to the effect that a vast army could be 


suddenly thrown upon these shores. 
The late Mr. Stanhope, then Secretary of 
State for War, was asked if he supported 
that statement, and he did support it. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for India, 
who was then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, was asked a question as to the 
calculation of transport strength, and he 
denied the accuracy of the figures given 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
The consequence was an unseemly differ- 
ence of opinion in the House between 
the Admiralty and the War Office De- 
partments as to the possibility of inva- 
sion by a given force. He was not 
aware that the point had been settled 
since. That, however, affected only the 
question of the power of transport. The 
present Secretary to the Treasury twitted 
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that sort of policy the country was ex- 
pending 17 millions on the Army. This 
unsatisfactory condition of things must 
continue until the House so altered its 
form of procedure that naval and mili- 
tary matters could be considered to- 
gether and as a whole—the Army in 
relation to the Navy and the Navy in 
relation to the Army. The possibility 
of invasion was regarded from a two- 
fold aspect—first, that we had lost 
command of the sea ; and secondly, that 
our fleet, though not beaten, might 
have been decoyed away from the Chan- 
nel. Again, he would ask hon. Members 
to place themselves in the position of a 
possible invader. If we had lost com- 
mand of the seas, the enemy would 
possess it, and he might say that he 
could take time to carry out his opera- 
tions. Moreover, he might take into 
account the consideration that loss of 
the command of the seas would mean to 
us commercial paralysis and the whole 
population idle in the streets, and 
that this fact must lead to capitulation 
sooner or later. It might be said that 
the attempt at a great military expe- 
dition against this country under 
those conditions would be a foregone 
conclusion. But even so, would the 
enemy run no risk while carrying out 
his operations of transport on the sea? 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’?] Would he incur no 
danger from the resources of the Mer- 
cantile Marine of England? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’] In 24 hours over a thousand 
steamers might issue into the Channel, 
and it might be taken for granted that in 
|such an emergency the British merchant 
‘seaman would make a last rally for our 
supremacy of the seas. [Cheers,| An 
|invader would not be'likely to overlook 
| those risks. Then let them look at the 
| matter from the point of view that, 
| though we had not lost command of the 
/seas, yet our fleets had been decoyed 
‘away. ‘The concentration of the trans- 





the noble Lord with this difference of | port strength would be a difficult work, 
opinion between the Departments, and |ard take a considerable time to effect, 
when he (Sir J. Colomb) asked his noble | and it was really impossible to conceive 


Friend whether he would furnish the House 
with a statement as to the capacity and 
wharfage of the ports between Dunkirk 
and Brest, the noble Lord replied that 
the matter did not come within his 
official province. That was ‘the position 
of the House in the matter, and upon 


Sir John Colomb. 


that such a concentration could be effect- 
ed at all so long as we had command of 
the seas, and regarded the enemy’s coast 
as our frontiers. [‘‘Hear, hear !’’] 
The process of concentration would take 
much time, it would be known, and if 
known, the fleet could not be decoyed 
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away. Therefore, from the point of view | defence of the country, and the Militia 
of transport power and probable sea diffi- | might be made an Imperial force. He 
culties, he contended that the fears of | believed that such a change would attract 
invasion by a great military expedition | recruits rather than keep them away. 
were wholly exaggerated, and that we| Twenty-five years ago, when paying off 
had sacrificed, and were still sacrificing, |a Militia regiment, he took the trouble 
effort and money in developing a policy| to ask every man a question on this 
of military resistance of invasion when | point, and the result of his inquiry was 
we ought to give our attention to| that 90 per cent. of the regiment replied 
increase the striking |power of our|that as far they were concerned, they 
Army beyond the seas. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’|| were prepared, if embodied, to go for 
He wished particularly to impress upon | service in garrisons beyond the seas if 
hon. Members the importance of the) their bounty was increased. He would 
House being able to consider, or review, |ask the Under Secretary whether the 
matters of Army and Naval policy| War Office-had formed any opinion in 
together—to consider the resources of | favour of extending the liability of the 
Imperial defence as a whole. In sup-| Militia for service to Imperial garrison 
port of this view, he might remark that, | work, and if so on what terms? Assum- 
since he last introduced a Motion of a/ing that to be carried out, the infantry 
similar kind in 1888, it had been| portion of 37,000 of the best trained men 
resolved to place the control and guidance on the regimental establishments would 
of the whole war power of the country in | be at once released. Finally, he came to 
the hands of an inner Committee of the| the Volunteers. They were a force whose 
Cabinet, presided over by the Lord | service was limited to Great Britain, and 
President. The joint arrangements of | he would suggest that they ought to be 
the Army and Navy for the protection | required to serve in any part of the 
of the Empire were formulated and con-| United Kingdom in time of war. He 
trolled by that Committee, who were | thought that the Volunteers should be 
independent of the House of Commons. | liable to be called upon to serve in Ireland 
[‘*Hear, hear!’’] For the House could |if necessary in war. He concluded by 
not review the work of the Committee. | moving the Resolution which stood in his 
It was a new Department as it were, |name, and thanked the House for the 
and though it might be composed of | patient hearing it had given to him. 

responsible Ministers, yet the House of | *Sim HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
Commons was precluded, by its own (Durham,S.E.) rose to second the Resolu- 
rules, from reviewing its policy and tion. He had himself a somewhat similar 
action. That, he apprehended was a/| Resolution on the Paper, namely, to call 
matter for grave consideration. [‘‘Hear, | attention to the necessity of a large 
hear !’’} He had found fault. with the | expansion of the military defensive forces 
absence of effective means for the mobi- | of the country on a purely voluntary 
lisation of the Army, and he sincerely | basis. That Resolution was, perhaps, 
believed that the want of mobility was | capable of some misapprehension, but the 
a danger to the country and the Empire. | object he had in view was almost iden- 
Every reform that could be introduced to | tical with that of the hon. Member who 
increase the mobility of the Army and/|had just spoken, and he would like to 
enable us to realise the strength of the | explain that in asking for a large expan- 
37,000 trained and seasoned soldiers| sion of the military forces, he did not 
locked up in colonial garrisons—that | propose to ask the House to sanction one 
would enable us, indeed, to realise| additional man to those already borne 
promptly our whole military strength, |on the Estimates. He wished to show 
would be a great advantage to the|that by an adaptation of means to 
country. Our policy should be to the end, by re-organisation, by looking 
realise the strength of this force for | carefully into the machinery of the mili- 
over-sea purposes in war, and _ to| tary system, the power for action of this 
adopt means to readily replace them, |country beyond the seas, if necessity 
His view was that if the proportions of should arise, might be almost doubled 
the invading danger had been unduly | without the addition of a single man to 
exaggerated, then both the Militia and the Estimates. His hon. Friend had so 
Volunteers were not required for the|ably dealt with the whole question of 
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the possibility of invasion, that he should 
leave it untouched, and if he touched in 
any degree on matters of foreign policy, 
he should only do so in so far as it was 
intimately connected with the defensive 
policy of the country. The habit which 
had grown up of late of maintaining 
almost a conspiracy of silence on the 
defensive policy of the country, placed 
those who wished to discuss it under 
great disadvantage. Foreign countries 
had the advantage of us in that respect, 
that though they did not rest on demo- 
cratic institutions as we did, they took 
the whole of their people into their con- 
fidence upon military matters. There 
was, in his opinion, no occasion for that 
limitation in the discussion of our defen- 
sive policy. One of the main purposes 
of the Resolution was to endeavour as 
far as possible, subject to the limitation 
to which he had referred, to obtain in 
the future, simultaneously with the 
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Army Estimates, an explanatory —_ 
from the Government setting forth | 
their scheme of defence, together | 
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home defence. He doubted whether 
the general public of this country, and 
he was sure the general public in other 
countries were not aware of the fact 
that at this moment in the event of a 
declaration of war we could have in this 
country 600,000 effective men under 
arms within a fortnight. {But the 
state of affairs was different when ser- 
vice away from home was contemplated. 
For many years they were told that for 
foreign service there would be one Army 
Corps of 30,000 men available. Within 
the last five years, however, they had 
heard of a second Army Corps, but he 
did not find in the Estimates that any 
progress had been made in the direction 
of a possible mobilisation of this second 
Army Corps, and he believed that up to 
the moment our aspirations as regards 
mobilisation for purposes of defence 
beyond the seas had been limited to the 
employment of one Army Corps of 
30,000 men. He was not surprised that 
foreign nations looked upon this country 
as a quantité négligeable as far as land 


the Empire. 


with a statement of the gross amount | operations beyond sea were concerned. 
required for military and naval defence. | That was a dangerous and humiliating 


There were indications, which he hailed | position for us to occupy. Justice was 


with satisfaction, that in future years}/not done to the taxpayers, who contri- 
they would be able to discuss the ques- | buted £18,000,000 a year for the Army. 


tion of the military defence of the 
“mpire without being, so to speak, 
blindfolded, because on these occasions 
they would have an official explana- 
tory statement of the general defen- 
sive policy of the Kingdom, and of 
the means adopted to render that policy 
effective. The supporters of this Reso- 
lution did not propose to ask for any 
additional expenditure. They only 
asked that the existing number of men 
might, by thorough organisation and 
more adaptation, be so placed at the 
disposal of the military authorities of 
this country as to be available at any 
time in much larger numbers than would 
be possible now for offensive and defen- 
sive operations beyond sea wherever our 
interests might require their services. 
With regard to the number of men 
already borne upon our roll and liable 
to be called to arms in the United 
Kingdom, he had one or two observa- 
tions to make. He had often been 
surprised, when talking with foreigners, 
to discover their immense and complete 
ignorance of the really large number of 
men that we had at our disposal for 
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In return for the money which it ex- 
pended, this nation ought to have an 
armed military force capable of acting 
in defence of its interests in any part 
of the world. Analysing the forces 
at our disposal, he found that there were 
150,000 men available for service abroad, 
a reserve supposed to number 80,000 
men, but at the present moment num- 
bering only 77,000 ; about 75,000 men 
in India, in addition to a Native Army 
of 120,000; a Militia of 120,000 men, 
of whom 40,000 constituted the Militia 
reserve ; and a Volunteer force, which 
was increasing in efficiency day by day, 
of nearly 235,000 men. He would now 
direct attention to some of the contin- 
gencies which might necessitate the 
dispatch of forces over sea. The ad- 
vance of Russia, though a friendly 
Power, towards the frontier of India 
was a fact that we could not shut our 
eyes to. In the last 15 years Russia, 
through Central Asia, had approached 
1,200 miles nearer to our Indian fron- 
tier, and for nearly 200 years her policy 
had been steadily directed to the acqui- 
sition of a large port on a seaboard which 
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time of the year. It was well known 
that her policy was to gain posses- 
sion eventually of Constantinople. 
Circumstances again had arisen on the 
south-eastern frontier of India, where 
the gradual advance of another friendly 
Power had placed our frontiers co-ter- 
minous with the frontiers of France, 
Siam, and China. He said without 
hesitation that all those circumstances 


taken together constituted the strongest | 
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was not frozen in for a considerable 





justification for the Motion of his hon. | 
Friend, and of the endeavour he had) 


made to see the people of this country | 


taken into the confidence of the autho- 
rities on a question which excited little 
attention, but if it did excite the atten- 
tion it deserved would place our Army 
on the same footing in popular favour as 
our Navy was at present. If these ques- 
tions were to assume an acute form, and 
to resolve themselves into a demonstra- 
tion on the northern frontier of India, 
what would our position be? Out of the 
available force we had in this country 
there would be required at less than a 
month’s notice a reinforcement of our 
Indian force of 50,000 men. Lord 
Roberts and others were of opinion 
that the available force in India for 
operations on the north-west frontier 
would not exceed 60,000 men in two 
Army corps at Peshawur and Quetta. 
If, therefore, any demonstration should 
be made against our Indian frontier, we 
should be obliged immediately to send 
at least 50,000 men to reinforce our gar- 
risons in India. As to the south-eastern 
frontier—Burmah, Siam, and the pro- 
vinces of the Chinese Empire—it might 
happen that it would be necessary to 
reinforce our armies in Burmah, the 
Straits Settlements, and China by at 
least 10,000 men. We might also hear 
of certain contingencies calling for the 
reinforcement of our forces in Egypt to 
the extent of 10,000 men. Out of the 
disposable force, we might at any time be 
called upon at a month’s notice to send 
50,000 to India, 10,000 to Egypt, 10,000 
to coaling stations, and communications 
in the Straits of Malacca and the Eastern 
Seas. What, then, became of the one 
Army corps which they were told suc- 
_cessive Secretaries for War had carefully 
prepared and elaborated. That Army 
corps would be absorbed three times 
over. Those who had closely examined 
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the military aspect of our needs said, 
that in order to put this country in a 
position to support its military interests 
abroad, three Army corps, or 90,000 
men, ought to be available for foreign 
service contingencies. Two of the Army 
corps should be complete, and the third 
should be available for completion, say 
in two months. What they asked for, 
therefore, was not an increase of expendi- 
ture, but a better adaptation of means 
to an end through better organisation. 
We had in this country a magnificent 
force in our Militia. Its nominal estab- 
lishment was 130,000 men, of whom 
30,000 were now pledged to service 
beyond the sea. But why should not 
the War Office endeavour by voluntary 
means, say by a bargain on both sides, to 
make the entire body of Militia available 
for service abroad? He had no doubt 
that if the proposal was made known to 
the Militia, the conditions of service 
abroad being an extra bounty of £2 per 
man, the whole force would meet the 
offer with enthusiasm. During the 
Crimean War, he believed that 25 
battalions of English and Irish Militia 
voluntarily came forward for service 
abroad. They took nearly the whole of 
our garrisons in the Mediterranean— 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, thereby 
freeing as many of our soldiers for the 
regular service abroad. In the last 20 
years, not only had we formed a Reserve 
of 80,000 men through the passing back 
of Army men into the civil population 
of the country, but in the population 
there were between 40,000 and 50,000 
men of primemilitary age between 30 and 
35 who had completed their service in the 
Reserve, of whom they might engage a 
considerable number for service as supple- 
mentary to the regular Army by a small 
bounty. No money could be better ex- 
pended than the money devoted to the 
aid of a voluntary agreement with such 
a body of men. Speaking with the ex- 
perience of one who was a magistrate in 
two counties he said that the employment 
of these men was so irregular that they 
would be only too glad to embrace the 
opportunity of going back to the colours. 
When the facts of the case were recog- 
nised, when it was recognised that with 
a very small and inconsiderable addition 
to our present expenditure, we might 
more than double our effective forces for 
service abroad, the people of this country 
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would only be surprised that the inge- 
nuity of various Secretaries of State for 
War had not been previously directed to 
the subject. 

GENERAL Sir J. BEVAN 
EDWARDS (Hythe) desired to draw 
attention to the administration of the 
War Office. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
whole subject of War Office adminis- 
tration might be raised on the Question 
that he do now leave the Chair, but not 
on the Amendment. 

GENERAL Sir J. BEVAN 
EDWARDS went on to say, that the 
late Mr. Stanhope, perhaps, did more 
than any one else to place the adminis- 
tration of the War Office on a satis- 
factory footing, and, with one exception, 
which he would allude to further on, he 
acted in the right direction. But 
the present Government had made a 
retrograde movement in the creation of 
the War Office Council on which the 
present organisation of the War Office 
was based. By this retrograde move- 
ment we were not in the same position 
as before to place our military forces in 
line for the defence of the Empire. This 
Council continued that dual system 
which had rendered the War Office 
incapable of organising the Army on the 
footing which was necessary for the 
defence of the country, and it was to 
that point he wished to direct particular 
attention. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid that 
does not come within the scope of the 
Amendment. When the Amendment is 
disposed of it will be open for the right 
hon. Member, when the main Question 
is raised, to speak on this point. 

GENERAL Sir J. BEVAN 
EDWARDS said he would reserve his 
remarks accordingly. 

CotonEL W. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that while 
he cordially agreed with the intentions 
conveyed in the Amendment, he could 
not endorse everything which was 
assumed by the hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman who proposed it. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman rather 
laid it down as a matter of great im- 
portance that we might reduce our de- 
fensive power in proportion as we in- 
creased our attacking power, but it 
seemed almost impossible to dissociate 
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the one from the other, and just in pro- 
portion as you maintain your defensive 
power you, of necessity, increase your 
attacking power as well. Therefore, he 
could hardly see the consistency of the 
line of argument that to increase the 
striking or attacking power the defensive 
power might, to a certain extent, be re- 
duced. In truth, the two questions were 
so bound up together that he could not 
conceive any military system that did 
not deal with both. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman laid down for the 
consideration of the House the possi- 
bility of invasion, and he said there were 
eight considerations that must occupy 
the thoughts of any commanding officer 
contemplating the possibility of an in- 
vasion in this country from any possible 
foreign country. But his hon. and 
gallant Friend left out one consideration 
that would be more present to the mind 
of that possible commanding officer than 
any other, and that was the question 
how when once he got into the country 
he could by any possibility get out 
again. That, indeed, would be the 
dominant factor in the consideration 
any enemy’s commanding officer would 
give to the subject, and this additional 
consideration went far to fortify his hon. 
and gallant Friend in his argument that 
the possibilities of invasion were not so 
very great as by some people they were 
supposed to be, and that we were entitled 
to consider more fully perhaps than we 
ever had done, the expediency and de- 
sirability of making a large part of our 
defensive forces available for striking 
that blow to which allusion had been 
made. It had been suggested that one of 
the means by which this power of 
striking a sudden blow might be attained 
would be by the release of our colonial 
garrisons, consisting, of course, of sea- 
soned troops, making these garrisons 
available for the sudden attack and re- 
placing them by less experienced troops. 
Of course, it was essential for the suc- 
cess of such a blow that it should be 
rapidly delivered, and rapid movement of 
troops could be best effected from home, 
and one of those colonial garrisons might 
be the base from which to strike the blow. 
He also wanted to take some little ex- 
ception to one proposition of the Amend- 
ment, and that was that at certain in- 
tervals in that House they should have 
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indicated to them the general plan or 
programme of British defence. He was 
as eager as his hon. and gallant Friends 
to be informed of all those features 
which so thoroughly interested soldiers 
or sailors, but from the point of view of 
the general interest of the country he 
thought there would be grave reason to 
doubt whether it would be advisable 
that such a general plan should be un- 
folded. If it was unfolded for the con- 
sideration of that House it was equally 
unfolded for the 
knowledge of the world at large, whe- 
ther friendly or hostile to them. 


follow his hon. and gallant Friends into 
the Lobby on that part of the Amend- 
ment. He would also urge the great 
loss of time which would be involved, 
and the loss of time in a policy such as 
this would, he thought, be absolutely 
fatal to its success. When his hon. and 


gallant Friends came to closer quarters 
they certainly did propound for the con- 
sideration of the military authorities one 
or two suggestions which were really of 
considerable importance, and might be 
worthy of taking into immediate con- | 


to some practical result in due time. 
was, of course, patent to all who were 
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associate himself with the pessimistic 
school of soldiers, because he fancied 
enormous advances had been made 
through the agencies of their Intelligence 
Department, and of the earnestness and 
zeal with which the service was now 
being conducted in those directions, in 
which some people seemed to think they 
were utterly behindhand. While he 
gave to the Amendment his support on 
many main principles, and while he 
wished to express his own opinion that 
in some matters there was still room 
for improvement, still, altogether, he 
thought it would perhaps be unwise if it 
was adopted in its entirety. 

*Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) said, that underlying the 
speeches both of the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment, there was the assump- 
tion that this country was rendered per- 
fectly secure by the Volunteer force of 
nearly a quarter of a million of men. It 
was on the recognition of that force that 
he desired to say two or three words. 
The immediate result of that force which 
sprang to arms, not at the instigation of 
the War Office but spontaneously, was, 
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sideration with a view to reducing them | that this country took a position abroad 
It | 
| He acknowledged that this Government 


such as it had not taken for years before. 


interested in military matters, that the| had, for the first time, given some addi- 


position of the Militia was capable of 
improvement, and he thought it would 
be well if the feeling of neglect which 
existed in the minds of the keenest 
officers of that force could be obliterated, 
and a more hearty acknowledgement of 
their high value placed on their services. 
It seemed to him that in all these 
Military and Naval matters they were a 
little apt to be somewhat pessimistic. 
He thought they were a little bit apt 
not to give credit to their chiefs of 
departments, to their great officers, and 
to their administrators for that which 
they were capable of effecting. He 
fancied it would pretty well startle this 
country, as it would startle any foreign 
foe, if it was revealed to them at this 
moment—as it would be most indiscreet 
to do—the rapidity with which a very 
competent force, armed with all that was 
requisite, could be placed at one of their 
chief ports and be conveyed to any con- 
ceivable point at which a blow could be 
struck. He, understanding how things 
stood in this matter, did not wish to 





| tional recognition of the force by provid- 


ing in the Supplementary Estimates for a 
payment in advance of the Capitation 
Grant. Thatshowed thatthis Government 
was moving in the right direction, but he 
wanted to ask them to go a little 
further. There were two ways by 
which they made men earnest in a 
cause—one was by paying them in 
money, and another was by giving them 
reputation and honour. Through evil 
and through good report—and more 
through evil than good—the Volunteers 
had continued, with little thanks and 
less honour. He happened to meet, a 
few days ago, an old Volunteer officer 
who had served in his corps upwards of 
22 years. He told him he was not 
allowed to wear his uniform or bear his 
rank; that he had been 10 years a 
private and 12 years an officer, and 
that his 10 years as a private did not 
count. He took the trouble to refer to 
the Regulations, and he found—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is dealing with a matter 
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which is remote from the question raised 
by this Amendment. 

*Mr. E. LAWRENCE thought it was 
germane to the question, because he 
wanted to ask the Government to make 
the Volunteer corps stronger. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I quite understand 
that to be the hon. Gentleman’s point, 
but it seems to me too remote from the 
question of the Amendment. The hon. 
Member will be at liberty to address 
himself to that point when the main 
question is before the House. 

*Mr. E. LAWRENCE said he would 
content himself by saying that he trusted 
the War Office would endeavour in every 
possible way to strengthen the Volunteer 
corps, so that they might be able to fulfil 
every service in this country in time of 
need, 

*Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD 
(Sussex, Rye) said, his hon. and gallant 
Friends who had moved and seconded 
the Amendment had performed a public 
service for which the House and the 
country ought to be thankful. He was 
unable to sympathise with the view that 
Naval and Army matters should be 
taken together in this House. He 


believed it would lead to confusion, and 


to Army questions being entirely over- 
shadowed by Naval questions and 
absorbed by them. He did entirely 
agree with the view as to the necessity 
of their possessing proper striking power, 
and he agreed as to the fallacy of basing 
their whole military system on the 
assumption that their Army was only 
required for purposes of defence. Within 
a very few weeks the country had been 
reminded of the undoubted possibility 
of a large army being required for 
offensive expeditionary purposes. Of 
course, with regard to India, where they 
were accustomed to contemplate the 
possibility of a collision with a European 
Power, the military system had been 
brought to great perfection. They had 
the inestimable benefit of battalions up 
to war strength composed of seasoned 
soldiers ; and they had probably as fine 
Native auxiliaries as any country ever 
possessed. But they had been reminded 
by recent events of the possibility of 
having to dispatch a military force to 
other parts of the world—to Egypt, 
where, of course, they could co-operate 
with the Navy to their heart’s content ; 
possibly to South Africa ; and Canada, 
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he thought, ought to be added to the 
list of places to which military expe- 
ditions on a large scale might have to 
be sent, to help the Canadians in defend- 
ing their territory and in maintaining 
and illustrating that loyalty and devo- 
tion to the mother country for which 
they had become so famous. The more 
one thought of these things, the more 
one was urged to the conclusion that 
their general military organisation was 
absolutely antiquated for any purposes 
of this kind. More especially was their 
persistent avoidance of making the Army 
Corps the real unit for executive, and as 
far as possible for administrative pur- 
poses, he believed accountable for many of 
their present shortcomings. Personally, 
he should like to urge the military autho- 
rities and the Government to agree to 
the ultimate institution of the Army 
Corps at home as the unit which should 
take the place of the present districts— 
that was to say, that a general officer 
should not command a district, but that 
he should be allowed to command an 
Army Corps, as he did at the present 
moment even in some of the second- 
rate European military Powers. The 
more the necessity was recognised of 
having a large force available to be sent 
abroad for offensive purposes, the more 
pressing became the need of seeing that 
the actual defensive forces were kept in 
a high state of efficiency. He was very 
glad that in nearly all the speeches that 
had been made in the Debate, some 
anxiety had been shown for maintaining 
the thorough efficiency of the Militia. 
The Militia included a very useful body of 
armed men, who were under proper 
control and discipline, and who, in a 
very short time would make most valu- 
able soldiers in the first line. But he 
ventured to submit that the law as it at 
present stood required altering with! re- 
gard to the obligation of the Militia to 
serve only in the United Kingdom. If 
there was one point more than another 
upon which all military reformers were 
agreed, it was in the necessity of en- 
abling the Militia to serve wherever their 
assistance was required, so that in times 
of national danger they should be avail- 
able to be sent out of this country. One 
hon. Member had said he was sure if the 
Militia were called upon to do it they 
would have no hesitation in responding 
to the call. That expression had an 
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after-dinner ring about it. They were 
always saying that if any force was 
called upon to do whatever was patriotic, 
it would do so. He remembered that a 
gallant Commanding Officer who was a 
Member of that House did make an 
appeal of that sort to a battalion a few 
years ago, and their unanimity and 
steadiness was something quite surpris- 
ing, but unfortunately it was in the wrong 
direction ; for they did not volunteer 
to go—not asingle man. In military 
matters he was not a believer in the 
word ‘‘ may,’’ or in trusting to public 
spirit ; but he was in favour of definite 
regulations, one of which ought certainly 
to provide for the sending of the Militia 
abroad in time of national danger. 
Turning to the question of the Volun- 
teers, he said that, after listening to the 
scheme that had been unfolded by the 
Under Secretary for War, he must 
confess that this important body had 
never received such generous treat- 
ment before. All that disappointed 
him in the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man was that he did not conclude 
by saying the Government thought the 
time had come when the Volunteers 
must subject themselves to a consider- 
able improvement in their military 
status and in their subjection to military 
discipline. And, next in importance to 
discipline, came the need for improve- 
ment in their mobility. They had hardly 
any mobility at the present moment, and 
what discipline they had they voluntarily 
conceded, very much of their own will 
and pleasure. A Brigadier had to con- 
tend with dreadful anomalies and diffi- 
culties. In the first place he could very 
seldom get his brigade together. He 
had to send them invitations like ordi- 
nary invitations to dinner, to ask if they 
would ‘attend his various gatherings. 
There was nothing in the present law to 
enable him to report as inefficient, and so 
stop the capitation grant of any battalion 
that did not go where he told them to 
go. With regard to the transport for 
brigades, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would take some opportunity of telling 
them whether it was the case that a 
Committee had been sitting upon the 
subject of Volunteer transport, which 
would have some report to make to form 
the basis of further useful action. He 
would also ask the hon. Gentleman to 
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inform them whether the very handsome 
grants for the outfit of Volunteers were 
by any chance to be retrospective, or only 
to apply to the present and future. He 
did not know whether this Amendment 
was to be pressed to a division, but he 
hoped the effort of its Mover to awaken 
greater interest in military questions 
might receive the reward it deserved, 
and that in future years our naval policy 
would not monopolise the whole interest 
of the public, but that greater considera- 
tion would be given to the pressing 
problems to which attention had been 
called that evening. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprickx, 
Surrey, Guildford) was sure that every- 
body who had listened to the discussion 
which had been going on for two hours 
would feel that the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Yarmouth was 
one of great interest. He must say that 
he sympathised very much with the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Rye 
when he said he thought it was not de- 
sirable, from an Army point of view, 
that Naval and Army discussions should 
be mixed up in this House, because, un- 
doubtedly, under these circumstances, 
the Army discussion would go to the 
wall. Having regard to the experi- 
ence of the last few days, and to the 
claims continually made upon the Leader 
of the House to intrench upon the _ brief 
space of time given to Army discussions, 
in order to enable a fuller opportunity 
to be afforded for discussion of Naval 
affairs, he thought the hon. Gentleman’ s 
warning was not thrown away. One 
very satisfactory feature of the present 
Debate was that all the Gentlemen who 
had spoken, and most of whom had held 
Commissions in Her Majesty’s Service, 
had expressed the opinion that the con- 
dition of their forces and of their national 
preparedness for war had greatly im- 
proved ‘of recent ‘years.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| The part of the Debate 
which had been addressed to the 
point of further improving the con- 
dition of preparedness had _ therefore 
started from a common basis; but as re- 
garded the methods of obtaining that 
end, there was not the same unanimity. 
The Mover of the Motion at the outset 
said that the policy of maintaining the 
Army as a means of preserving the 
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balance of power in Europe had passed 
away, and the whole of his speech ap- 
peared to be directed to proving that that 
fear of invasion was greatly exaggerated, 
and that they were wasting a great deal 
of time and money in preparation for an 
eventuality that was extremely unlikely 
to occur. In support of this contention, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman cited a 
great many facts and figures connected 
withthenaval preparations of their neigh- 
bours, and expressed the fear that by their 
policy they might sacrifice the striking 
power to which they owed their Empire. 
He confessed the Government were not 
able to follow altogether the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in his summary of the 
state of their preparedness. He thought 
he should have the support of the late 
Secretary for War when he said that in 
putting the policy of organising their 
home defence in the forefront, and 
making that the main pivot upon which 
the operations turned, there had been a 
complete continuity of policy between 
the two Parties. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
For some years past it had been felt that 
they must put the question of home de- 
fence in the first rank, and consider as 


subsidiary to it the question of the extent 
to which they might have to send forces 


abroad. His hon. and gallant Friend 
was quite correct in saying that in case 
of need they could mobilise in this coun- 
try over 500,000 men. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then proceeded to consider what 
number of men were available for what 
he called their striking power beyond 
the seas. In the first place he took the 
question of their colonial garrisons, in 
which he had told them there were 
38,000 men, representing some of the 
most effective of their forces, whom he 
regarded as being locked up and unavail- 
able for common need. The cost en- 
tailed by keeping the men in these garri- 
sons the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
looked upon as being more or less thrown 
away, and he had suggested that they 
should be replaced bya less valuable force. 
Hewas not quite sure that military autho- 
rities would agree with the hon. and gal- 
Jant Gentleman. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Their colonial possessions, and their 
great fortresses in the Mediterranean had 
been fortified and armed, and _ their 
security guaranteed, by an enormous ex- 
penditure of public money. Their main- 
tenance was vital to the prosperity of the 
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Empire, and he was quite sure military 
authorities would look with considerable 
suspicion upon any policy which was likely 
to leave any forces in possession of their 
colonies and the garrisons there who were 
not competent to fulfil the requirements 
it might be necessary to call upon them 
to perform. [‘‘ Hear, hear !??| He 
did not, therefore, think that in con- 
sidering what was called their striking 
power they ought to look to depleting 
their colonial garrisons of their best troops. 
With regard to home establishments, we 
were not as weak in forces as at first 
supposed. The hon. Member admitted 
that, taking away all the men under one 
year’s service, there were 80,000 regular 
troops available for service abroad. He 
also admitted we had 80,000 in the 
Army Reserve, but complained that, 
having 500,000 or more in all, we had 
only 160,000 men available for service 
abroad, and he spoke of this as repre- 
senting a paucity of striking military 
power. The whole question we had to 
country 
arming to doabroad. 160,000 men might 
be a small force compared with the 
armies which cotinental nations could put 
into the field, but it was a large force 
compared with the forces Great Britain 
ever had employed on the Continent of 
Europe or elsewhere. He believed that 
the Duke of Wellington had 40,000 or 
50,000 men at Waterloo; the largest 
number in the Peninsula was between 
50,000 and 60,000. In the Crimea the 
largest number ever assembled was 
between 50,000 and 55,000. As to the 
Militia, it had been very pertinently 
pointed out that they had to some 
extent suffered from the great attention 
paid to the Regulars and the Volunteers. 
Nothing, however, was more greatly 
appreciated by the Secretary for War 
than the value of the Militia. It was 
because the Militia was so much valued 
that it was not easy to accede to the 
suggestion which had been made to 
increase the inducements to Militiamen 
to enter the Militia Reserve, and s0 
become available on emergency for the 
regular Army, for it was evident that 
this could not be done without largely 
reducing the efficiency of the Militia. 
It might be possible to increase the 
present number of Militiamen now en- 
rolled in the Militia Reserve from 30,000 
to 60,000—but if so, in case of war, we 
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should leave nothing but the cadres of 
Militia regiments to be filled up by 
recruits. As to the Amendment moved 
by his hon. Friend, if he was not 
able to lay before the House any exact 
proposal which might be made by the 
Government in case of emergency for 
the employment of troops, it must not 
be in the least supposed that emergencies 
had not been contemplated. So far as 
was possible, forecasts of the results of 
the existing situation were continually 
made, and schemes for immediate action, 
if required, were prepared. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was in no boastful spirit 
that he said there was no country which 
had such experience as Great Britain, and 
there were no officers more to be relied 
on than British officers in connection 
with embarkation, sea transport, and 
disembarkation, of land forces. We had 
an unexampled Mercantile Marine, we 
had officers who were fully in touch with 
transport questions, our stores had been 
greatly decentralised, and a reserve of 
horses numbering 14,000 had _ been 
provided. In addition to the 160,000 
men, the Government hoped in a very 
short time to have a complete artillery 


equipment for three Army Corps, and 


reserves of guns as well. [ Hear, 
hear!”| The Estimates of the relative 
amounts required for military and naval 
purposes had been carefully considered, 
not merely by the heads of the Depart- 
ments, but by the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet, which, since last year, 
had become a reality. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
The Defence Committee not only had 
regard to the amount of the Estimates, 
but had on several occasions had _ before 
it schemes in which the two arms would 
act together. He did not pretend that 
everything had been done that could be 
done, but, at the same time, he thought 
it would not be denied that, under 
successive Governments, great strides 
had been made in the last ten years. 
He hoped, therefore, it would be under- 
stood that, although he had to say “No” 
to the Amendment, it was not because 
the Government was in any way out of 
sympathy with the objects the Amend- 
ment had in view. [Cheers.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I think that, with lucidity and 
adequate fulness, my hon. Friend the 
Under-Secretary for War has dealt with 
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all the points that have been raised. 
The only reason I intervene between 
the House and the conclusion of this 
part of the Debate is that the Reso- 
lution contains direct reference to the 
Defence Committee, and, therefore travels 
outside strictly departmental limit. 
I understand my hon. Friends who have 
moved and seconded the Resolution desire 
to express by it their sense of the 
extreme necessity that there should be 
an organised power in the Executive 
Government which shall review not 
merely our naval strength or our mili- 
tary strength considered by themselves, 
but which shall take into account the 
mutual relations of the two, and the work 
they have to do in combination. If I 
have rightly interpreted the views of my 
hon. and gallant Friend they meet with 
our full acceptance. We think there 
ought to be a co-ordination of the defen- 
sive forces of the Empire, and the labours 
of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
are directed towards that end. Butitis 
scarcely possible, as my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary has pointed out, for 
this Government, or any Government, to 
lay on the Table of the House detailed 
explanations of the various objects and 
plans which determine the amounts to 
be allocated to different purposes. As 
everyone is aware, the British Empire is 
of so complex a character that it would 
be quite impossible to set out in any 
precise statement the details referred to, 
even if it were expedient on public 
The Continental 
Powers of Europe know with what 
enemies they may possibly have to con- 
tend, what forces those enemies can 
bring into the field, and precisely the 
methods of defence and attack which 
will be used by all. We are differently 
situated, and it is quite impossible for us 
to state in detail the combinations and 
permutations of the various military and 
naval movements we might have to 
resort to. Ido not think it would be 
desirable, even if you did work them all 
out in detail, that they should be 
embodied in published documents. I 
think my hon. Friends will probably be 
content with the general sympathy and 
agreement on the part of the Govern- 
ment which I express with their views, 
and they may rest assured that the 
general scope of the policy which they 
desire to recommend will not be lost 
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sight of by the present 

“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Sir J. COLOMB said that after the 
statement made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury he desired to withdraw his 
Resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said he had no wish to interfere with 
the desire just expressed, nor with the 
arrangement entered into as to the 
closing of the Debate at 10 o'clock, but 
he must utter one word of protest. On 
the introduction of the Navy Estimates 
it was denied that they were intended as 
a menace to any Power, but the hon. 
Member for Rye had speculated upon 
the possible necessity of dispatching an 
expeditionary force against the United 
States of America, and talk of that kind 
in the House was a very dangerous 
thing, and was calculated to produce 
bad feeling between this country and 
the United States. 


Government. 


Sin BEVAN EDWARDS rose to call 
attention to the administration of the 
War Office. He said he did not come 
forward as a pessimist, for no one had a 
greater belief in the stability of the 
Empire than he had. He was animated 
only by a desire to draw attention to the 
necessity for perfecting our War Office 
administration. He desired to speak of 
the dual system of civil and military 
management which had grown up, which 
still existed, and which was at the root 
of all questions affecting the administra- 
tion of the War Office. It was due in 
great measure to the dual system that 
the administration of the War Office 
had not been what we could all have 
wished. The Under Secretary for War 
had admitted that there was much lee- 
way to be made up. For himself he 
wished it to be understood he was not 
finding fault with either the present or 
preceding Governments. If he found any 
fault at all it was with the system which 
had grown up and which no Member 
had been strong enough to deal with in 
a satisfactory manner. The system arose 
out of the old distrust in this country 
of a standing Army. It was that dis- 
trust which excluded the officers of the 
Army from the administration of the 
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Army and which created a large civil 
branch to control the military branch 
with results that were felt adversely 
down to the present day. The time had 
come when such asystem with its results 
ought to be put astop to. Mr. Stanhope 
took steps to do this, in the direction of 
placing the administration of the War 
Office on a proper footing ; and the good 
work of Mr. Stanhope was continued by 
his successor the right hon. Member for 
Stirling Burghs (Sir H.Campbell-Banner- 
man) ; and it had been left to the present 
Government to take a retrograde step in 
the issue of an Order in Council by 
which the good work which Mr. Stanhope 
commenced had been unintentionally 
undone. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to trust the soldier—to grant what 
might be called Home Rule for soldiers. 
Surely such men as Lord Wolseley, Sir 
Redvers Buller, Sir E. Wood, General 


| Grant and many others were capable of 


administering the Army under the re- 
Question, “ That the words proposed | 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 


tion,” put, and agreed to. 


sponsible Ministers of the Crown without 
having to go to the War Office clerks 
and permanent officials for their views 
and ideas and Orders in Council. If 
these officers could not administer the 
|Army, no one else could. Officers were 
| not allowed to administer the Army in 
| time of peace, but in war entire power 
| was placed in their hands. No other 
| Army in the world was administered on 
|this dual system. The Navy was not 
‘administered on these principles ; why 
was it applied to the Army? In the 
Crimea lay the bones of thousands and 
thousands of our soldiers killed by ad- 
ministrative failure ; but he would not 
refer to that. Since then our wars had 
been small. The Ashanti war of 1874, 
thanks to Lord Wolseley, and the Zulu 
war of 1878-9, reflected no credit on the 
War Office. It required 10,000 or 
12,000 men, after one notable disaster 
and many failures to accomplish against 
the Zulus what Dr. Jameson carried out 
against the Matabele, with a handful of 
men and without disaster. In 1882, by 
immense efforts, and after calling out 
the whole of the Reserve, we sent 
in six weeks 20,000 men to Egypt ; and 
since then there had been various small 
expeditions without any noteworthy 
breakdown. He congratulated the War 
Office in the late Ashanti expedition, 
but its operations were more like those 
of a police force than those of an Army 
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in the field. Look at War Office ad- 
ministration as it affected the organisa- 
tion of our forces. We had Cavalry 
without sufficient horses, and what horses 
we had were chiefly three and four year 
olds. Our Artillery was not only deficient 
in horses but there was an insufficiency 
of guns, and what we had were of diffe- 
rent calibres. The commissariat and the 
medical establishment were insufficient. 
The Army Reserve was below its estab- 
lishment. The Militia was imperfectly 
trained ; it had no organisation except 
battalion ; it was without officers; its 
men could not shoot. And this was the 
state of the old constitutional foree—the 
backbone of our military system. Its 
establishment was 134,000 men. But 
the numbers on the Ist Feb. were 117,000, 
or 34,000 short, although the 117,000 
includes Permanent Staff and Militia 
Reserve. The Yeomanry was rapidly 
vanishing out of existence; and the 
Volunteers were 31,000 below their es- 
tablishment, and deficient in an immense 
number of officers. Looking at the 


Estimates, they found a_ pension list 
amounting to nearly £3,000,000 manu- 
factured by an army whose strength was 


shown to be only 223,000, including the 
officers and men of the Regular Army 
on the Indian Establishment. The 
officers alone received £1,500,000. 
Comparing the cost of our Army with 
the armies of foreign Powers, he found 
that Russia maintained a peace establish 
ment of 800,000 men at a cost of 
£27,000,000 ; Germany a peace establish- 
ment of 584,000 men at a cost of 
£24,000,000 ; France a peace establish- 
of 524,000 men at a cost of £25,000,000, 
while our peace establishment of only 
146,000 cost £20,000,000. So that from 
whatever point of view one looks at it— 
whether as to readiness for war, or as to 
the efficiency of the different branches, 
or as to its great cost as compared with 
other administrations—War Office. ad- 
ministration stands condemned _ before 
the country. He had said that there 
was one exeeption he would make to the 
changes made in the administration of 
the Army in 1888 by the late Mr. 
Stanhope, which, he thought, had worked 
most unsatisfactorily, and that was the 
change made in the administration of the 
ordnance factories. There was much in 
theadministration which called forinquiry. 
The present system, which was established 
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eight years ago, was an entirely new 
departure from that which had been for 
many years before carried on in a satis- 
factory manner. Some centralisation 
was undoubtedly desirable ; but not the 
enormous office centralisation which had 
been created. It had produced a state 
of affairs which, in the event of war or 
of sudden calls upon the factories for pur- 
poses of preparation, the system would 
hopelessly break down. Those factories 
employed 16,000 men—at least nearly as 
many as the whole of the dockyards ; but 
Unlike the Dockyards, they were ad- 
ministered by a civilian, thus making a 
complete official severance of the fac- 
tories from the Army and Navy. The 
House had recently heard from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of the excellent 
work done by the Dockyards which were 
under naval officers. Why should not 
military officers be placed in like manner 
over the Ordnance Factories? The 
complete success of private firms manu- 
facturing ships and warlike stores was 
brought about by the employment of 
naval and military officers to superintend 
their works. But in face of all this 
experience, the War Office was bent 
upon handing the factories over to the 
control of civilians. These factories 
expended nearly £3,000,000 annually. 
The Army and Navy depended upon 
them, to a great extent, for the supply 
of munitions of war. Therefore, their 
proper administration was of supreme 
importance. An examination of their 
published accounts showed them to be 
in a state of complete administrative 
confusion ; and yet the object of the 
change, eight years ago, by Which they 
were placed under a civilian, was that 
they should be conducted on strict com- 
mercial principles. The Fourth Report 
from the Committee of Public Accounts 
for 1895—one of the members of which 
was the present Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—contained many passages con- 
demnatory of the management of those 
factories. He, therefore, asked the 
Under Secretary for War if the Secre- 
tary of State would consider the desira- 
bility of instituting an Inquiry, either 
by means of a Committee of this House, 
or in any other way he might think 
best, into the administration of the 
Ordnance Factories? What was wanted 
was Home Rule for the Army—in other 
words, the Army to be administered by 
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soldiers under the Minister responsible 
for the War Office. If this were done, 
it would lead to a large reduction of the 
number of civil clerks and to a greater 
infusion of the military element. The 
Regular Army to be administered in 
this country and the Colonies was only 
145,000 men—one-sixth of the peace 
establishment of Russia, and one-fourth 
of that of France and Germany. For 
no one could contend that the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers added much 
to the difficulties of administration. 
That was a mere bagatelle. Every other 
Power could administer its Army effec- 
tively; and the reason why England 
could not do it was because of this dual 
system, which he had endeavoured to 
point out. He had every confidence in 
the distinguished Statesman at the head 
of the War Office. He felt sure that 
Lord Lansdowne would leave nothing 
undone to remove these grave blots upon 
our administrative system, so that we 
might shortly take credit to ourselves 
before the country for putting an end to 
the disgrace which had always been 
attached to War Office administration ; 
and, further, that our officers and men 
feel that, if called upon to serve their 
country, their lives would not be frittered 
away by administrative failure. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) called 
attention to the question of the employ- 
ment of reserve and discharged soldiers. 
This matter had had the platonic regard 
and the benevolent neutrality of succes- 
sive Secretaries of War, but it stood 
precisely now where it stood when a Com- 
mittee reported on the subject in 1887. 
It was nécessary for a proper under- 
standing of the subject to go back very 
briefly on its history for the past 17 years. 
Up to the year 1871 there was no occa- 
sion whatever to raise the question of 
the employment of reserve and dis- 
charged soldiers, because up to then the 
Army consisted of a certain number of 
men who had served practically for life. 
In 1877, after the introduction of Mr. 
Cardwell’s short service system, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the 
question, and they reported that it was 
advisable that soldiers should be given 
employment in Government Departments 
when they were found qualified for the 
work. Although that Committee con- 
sidered that the matter ought to |be 
taken up at once, nothing was done for 
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18 years, when, upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Ecclesall Division 
of Sheffield, a Return was granted, 
showing there were 867 humble posts in 
the 25 Government Departments which 
could be filled by soldiers, that only 
75 posts were filled by old soldiers and 
sailors, and these were in the Depart- 
ments of the Woods and Forests, the 
Admiralty, and the War Office. The 
late Mr. Raikes, when Postmaster 
General, proposed to encourage the ‘em- 
ployment of old soldiers in the Post 
Office by ordering that boys, if they 
chose to serve with the colours, should 
be allowed to count the service in the 
Army as if it were service in the Post 
Office. The proposal was acted upon by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Manchester (Sir J. Fergusson) when he 
was Postmaster General, but in 1892 
Mr. Arnold Morley, as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, reversed matters, and ordered that 
civilians should have preference over 
soldiers in employment in the Post 
Office. In 1895 another Committee 
recommended, amongst other things, 
that extreme care should be taken about 
the discharge of soldiers, that a paper 
should be given to each soldier when 
discharged stating what he could do; 
that men when discharged should be 
given certificates which should be ac- 
cepted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners as qualifying them for civil 
situations, that their pay of reserve men 
should be given in addition to salary, 
and also that they should be given 
berths in the police wherever possible. 
While successive Secretaries of State 
were platonically declaring for 18 years 
they would help the employment of 
reserve and discharged soldiers, it was 
necessary to consider what the men were 
doing. Mr. Lock, one of the Charity 
Commissioners, had stated in evidence 
that on a certain night one-fifth of the 
whole number of casuals under 40 in the 
parish of St. Pancras were reserve and 
discharged soldiers. In the parish of 
St. George’s two out of 20, on a certain 
night, were reserve and discharged men. 
Mr. Lock also stated that the Charitable 
Organisation Society found that a large 
proportion of the casuals amongst whom 
they had gone were reserve and dis- 
charged men. Mr. Arnold White, who 
marshalled the evidence before the Lords’ 
Sweating Committee, showed that of 
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4,000 casuals he had gone amongst 
20 per cent. were reserve and dis- 
charged men, and the Howard Society 
said precisely the same thing. Mr. 
Booth, sometimes called General Booth, 
stated that half the men in a particular 
Salvation Army Refuge, on a particular 
night, were reserve and discharged men. 
Then there was the evidence of the In- 
specting General of Recruiting. Lord 
Lansdowne appeared to be satisfied with 
the report of that officer, but if he was 
he was satisfied with very little, because 
it was clearly shown that the War 
Office had had to take an inferior class 
of men because they had obstinately 
refused to help the men to find employ- 
ment after they had done their service 
with the colours. Of 50,000 men who 
applied to take the shilling 40 per cent. 
were discharged for physical disabilities, 
19 per cent. of them were ‘‘ specials,’’ and 
‘men who were either under the regula- 
tion chest measurement, or under height, 
or under age, or under weight. Some- 
thing like 5,600 were undersized men, 
taken because the Inspecting General 
could not get any better men. The 


Government could adopt one of two 


courses. In the first place they might 
strengthen the only Society which now 
found employment for these men—the 
National Society, established for the 
purpose of finding the men work. The 
Society had found employment for some 
9,000 men, with an aggregate of wages 
which amounted to about £750,000. 
The Government now made the Society 
the miserable grant of £200 a year, but 
if they would only grant £5,000 a year 
the Society would take the whole work 
of finding employment into their own 
hands, and thus relieve the country from 
the disgrace it now suffered of seeing 
these men wandering homeless about the 
streets. The second course was to take 
over the Society lock, stock, and barrel, 
and establish a bureau at the War 
Office, with depdts in every town of the 
country with a population of 50,000. 
Under those circumstances, they would 
do away with the difficulty, and be able 
to find civilian employment for the men 
after \they left the colours. He had not 
taken up the question solely in the 
interest of the reserve and discharged 
soldier, but he looked at it from what 
he thought was a larger and, perhaps, a 
more Imperial point of view. He was 
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certain that nothing acted so much to the 
detriment of recruiting as the difficulty 
which men had in finding employment 
after they were discharged fromthe Army. 
It was no use setting forth to the recruit 
the advantages of the service, and pro- 
viding him with better food and cloth- 
ing, if the one essential thing were left 
undone. The Government ought to find 
civilian employment for the soldier when 
he left the service. 

*Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) said, that as a Member 
of the last Committee which inquired 
into this subject, he could testify that 
the question was of national importance. 
The old soldier was worthy of greater 
regard than he received from the Govern- 
ment, and he hoped the reply of the 
Under Secretary for War would be more 
complete and satisfactory than official 
replies had been in the past. Year after 
year committees had reported on this 
question, and the Reports had been put 
into the wastepaper basket. The recom- 
mendations of the last Committee were 
very modest, and could do no harm to 
anyone, while they might confer much 
benefit on the reserve soldier. Would it 
not be possible to keep the old soldier 
longer with the colours? The War Office 
positively discouraged the seven-year 
soldier from remaining, its object seeming 
to be to pileup anenormous reserve. If 
a man left the service and wished to 
rejoin, the War Office actually insisted 
on his refunding the deferred pay which 
he had received with his discharge. He 
would suggest that the present system 
should remain, but that the deferred pay 
in a lump sum should only be given to a 
man on the completion of 12 years’ service, 
and that he should then be guaranteed 
some civil employment. That arrange- 
ment would go far to settle the recruit- 
ing difficulty. There was nothing to 
prevent the Government from taking over 
the splendid Commissionaire Corps and 
increasing its present establishment 
substantially. Ifthe Army were to be 
popular and composed of men of good 
calibre, both physical and mental, the 
only thing was for the Government to 
exercise a paternal supervision over the 
young soldier when he left the colours. 

*Lievut.-GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) said, that the present 
system of providing drafts from home for 
the regiments on foreign service was as 
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bad as any that could be devised. The 
regiment at home had every year to part 
with one-third of its duty men to 
make up the foreign drafts, and thus 
the army corps which would have to 
meet a European enemy was depleted of 
many of its best soldiers. As the organi- 
sation of army corps was not compatible 
with the requirements of this country, the 
only thing to do was to make the regi- 
mental unit as efficient as possible. In 
the Crimea it was the regimental system 
which saved the British Army. Officers 
and men knew and relied on one another. 
But now, men were trained under one 
set of officers, and then sent out to serve 
under another set ; this was good for the 
foreign battalion, but it could not be 
conducive to the general efficiency of the 
service, and especially to that of the 
home battalion. The Under Secretary for 
War said that of course in time of war 
he would not send untrained soldiers to 
reinforce the colonial garrisons. Then 
where would he send them ? 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


CoLonEL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
that he wished to avail himself of that 


opportunity for supporting with all the 
power at his command the appeal which 
had been made to the Government by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Essex, in favour of our old soldiers. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had spoken with 
a knowledge of facts that must have im- 
pressed all who heard him in that House, 
and which would have its effect out of 
doors. Those hon. Members who had 
had the experience of living in country 
districts near large towns knew that day 
by day and week by week there were 
continuous streams of old soldiers which 
flowed from workhouse to workhouse. 
These old soldiers formed the worst class 
of recruiting sergeants that could be 
imagined, because they were the centres 
of attraction to the unemployed lads, and 
naturally prejudiced them against joining 
Lieut.-General Laurie. 
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the Army. He did not hesitate to de- 
nounce the present system as a scandal 
to the country. He did not say that 
young men were actually decoyed into 
the Army by false representations, but 
undoubtedly young rural labourers, who 
were not particularly well-educated, had 
present to their minds when they enlisted 
the hope that if they did their duty 
whilst in the Service they would be pro- 
vided with some means of livelihood 
when their term of service had expired. 
One startling and significant fact that 
had come to his knowledge with regard 
to the difference of treatment that was 
received by members of the Civil Service 
and by old soldiers was exemplified in 
the Police Force. For instance, if a 
postman joined the Police :*orce, he was 
allowed to count three out of every four 
years service in the Civil Service towards 
his pension, whereas an old soldier who 
joined that force was not allowed to 
count a single year’s service in the Army 
towards his pension. This was a matter 
that demanded immediate attention and 
redress, and he hoped to obtain from the 
Ministers present more than the dilatory 
reply that the matter would receive 
attention. 

*CoLtoneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) said, that in considering this 
question they must not lose sight of the 
impossibility of providing Government 
places for all our out-of-time soldiers. 
We ought to teach soldiers after three 
years’ service a trade as part of their 
duty, and when a man went to the 
Reserve he should have the opportunity 
of exchanging that service for general 
service in India and elsewhere if required, 
with a pension at the end. He believed 
that if that change were introduced it 
would be a great thing for the Army in 
India—the loss to the Reserve being 
made up by the discharge of a soldier 
prematurely. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, S.) said, that 
this question of the employment of old 
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soldiers, whilst a very important one, 
was very difficult. It was quite in vain 
to draw any analogy between the circum- 
stances in this country and abroad. 
There were undertakings in foreign 
countries in the hands of the Govern- 
ment which offered a very considerable 
amount of employment. He thought it 
quite possible that the grievances under 
which old soldiers and reservists laboured 
might have been exaggerated. He had 
seen some of the Returns from Boards of 
Guardians as to the number of men who 
presented themselves for relief, and he 
found that the ages of the persons referred 
to absolutely vitiated the accuracy of the 
Returns. But he quite admitted that the 
matter was one of considerable urgency, 
and it had received and was receiving the 
most careful attention of the Secretary 
of State. Quite recently there had been 
before the Department various proposals 
under which it might be possible that 
greater and easier opportunities of obtain- 
ing employment might be placed at the 
disposal of these men. But the difficulty 
was to establish a system which would 
help the men to get employment without 


at the same time incurring a responsi- 
bility towards the men and making it 
appear that the War Office undertook to 
provide them with employment if they 


sought it. He thought he would not be 
going too far in saying that the terms of 
the Fair Wages Resolution of the House 
of Commons had unexpectedly presented 
diticulties in this matter, and it was 
suggested that the question of the em- 
ployment of reservists might be taken up 
in connection with the Commission pro- 
posed by the late Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, which the Government had 
declared it their intention to give, to 
inquire into the terms of the Fair Wages 
Resolution. A Commission sat in 1895, 
presided over first by Sir George Chesney 
and afterwards by Lord Wolmer, and 
took a considerable amount of evidence. 
But it did not make any Report on that 
subject. It was therefore thought that 
good might result from the re-appoint- 
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| ment of that Commission and a reference 
to it of that particular branch of the 
subject. The matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and if that 
course were adopted he thought it likely 
that the House might get some informa- 
tion which would lead to a better method 
of finding employment for these men. 
He hoped his hon. and gallant Friend 
who had raised the question would 
believe that the War Department had 
not lost sight of the matter, and 
that they were working on lines which 
would probably lead to its solution. 
(Hear, hear!”| He had listened 
with attention to the somewhat doleful 
speech of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Hythe, who seemed to think 
that the end of all things had come for 
the British Army. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s criticism amounted to this—that 
he thought that what he called the dual 
system of administration in the War 
Office was defective and led to more or 
less deplorable results. He was not pre- 
pared to admit that that was so, and he 
was bound to say that he did not see any 
means of escape from it. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman seemed to think that 
the House of Commons should abrogate 
its functions and give carte blanche to the 
military authorities. He believed that, 
so long as there were large sums of money 
to be expended, the House of Commons 
would keep a tight hand on them. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said that 
there were at the War Office a consider- 
able number of extremely able and well- 
qualified military men, and that their 
views ought not to be thwarted by War 
Office clerks. He did not see how they 
were to get out of that state of things. 
His hon. and gallant Friend went on to 
describe the state of things in the cavalry, 
artillery, and the Army at large. 
He stated that we had cavalry without 
a sufficiency of horses, and that we had 
artillery without guns or with guns of 
different calibre. But the military 
authorities, who, the hon. and gallant 
Member thought ought to be supreme at 
2N 
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the War Office, declared that in their 
opinion the British cavalry was 
as well horsed as the cavalry of any 
foreign Power. As ‘to the question of 
artillery the hon. and gallant Member 
could hardly have understood the state- 
ments made last night on the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. When the plan that 
was then explained should have been 
fulfilled, as it would be in a few months, 
no one would be able to say with any 
accuracy of the artillery that it was 
without guns or that the guns were of 
different calibre. A comparison had 
been drawn between the cost of our 
Army and thearmies of foreign countries, 
but those who had made that comparison 
overlooked the fact that we had to pay 
our soldiers and that in foreign coun- 
tries soldiers were not paid. Ordnance 
factories, to which reference had been 
made, might not in their administration 
be free from faults, but to say that their 


present condition was a danger to the | 


country was not justifiable. He 


disposed to think that if we went to war 
the condition of our ordnance factories 
would be a source of considerable danger 


to some other countries. [‘ Hear, 
hear,” and Laughter.| An item of 
£92,000 had been described as a 
“bloated item” which might encourage 
dishonest manipulation, but the matter 
had been carefully considered by the 
Treasury, and the decision arrived at was 
that there was no necessity to make any 
change. To say that the ordnance 
factories were a source of public danger 
was all rubbish. They turned out an 
enormous quantity of munitions of war 
every year, and if at any time the 
country should be in great need of 
additional munitions of war it could rely 
confidently on those factories. Last 
year it was found that there was a 
considerable deficiency in  cordite 
ammunition. Means were sought to 
supply the deficiency, and the trade, 
having absolutely failed to fulfil its con- 
tracts in the matter, the Government had 
to fall back upon the ordnance factories, 
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which had now raised their output of 
small-arms ammunition from three. 
quarters of a million a week to over two 
millions a week. If at the end of this 
financial year they found themselves 
within easy distance of the requirements 
which had been described in that Debate, 
it would be because the ordnance 
factories had not failed them, and if 
there should be any deficiency it would 
be because the trade had failed them. 
The ordnance factories supplied our 
trcops with an enormous mass of war 
materials. Four hundred thousand 
Martini-Henry rifles had been supplied, 
and 12-inch wire guns and 4-inch quick- 
firing guns were now being turned out in 
large numbers. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.), wished to call attention to the 
unfairness of keeping Cadets who had 
passed out of the Woolwich, waiting before 
they were given their commissions. The 
Board of Visitors appointed by the 
Secretary of State for War had already 
drawn attention to the subject. The 
Cadets competed to get into Woolwich, 
where they spent two years, and at the 
end of that time, if they passed out they 
expected to have commissions, and it was 
a reasonable expectation. Out of the 
candidates who passed out in August 
1894, ten had not yet been commissioned, 
and 29 Cadets who passed out in March 
last had not received commissions. Thus 
some of these young men had nothing to 
do for a whole year. It was undesirable 
thata youngman of 20should be placed in 
that position,and it might be detrimental 
to his career. In consequence of remon- 
strances of the Board of Visitors an 
arrangement, he knew, had been pro- 
posed, under which these gentlemen 
could go to an artillery station after 
leaving the Academy. According to 
the Visitors’ report they were allowed 
to dine at mess at the artillery station, 
but only in plain clothes. They were 
apparently neither civilians nor officers, 
and their social and military position 
was very peculiar. The Board of 
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Visitors, in their report, expressed the 
opinion that the delay that occurred 
before these young men obtained com- 
missions was in contravention of thespirit 
of the 28th paragraph of the Standing 
Orders relating to the Royal Military 
Academy, which paragraph said, that at 
the end of the course 
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“Those Cadets who are qualified shall be 
gazetted to the Royal Artillery or Engineers.” 


He thought that the Under Secretary 
for War would agree that this was a 
state of affairs which should be altered. 
No doubt it was difficult to estimate the 
number of officers that would be wanted, 
but still it appeared to be unreasonable 
that those cadets when passed, and when 
there was not an immediate vacancy to 
fill, should be cast aside as_ super- 
numeraries. In his judgment they should 
he entered for some important work at 
some of the stations, and set to work in 
a proper manner. It was a great griev- 
ance to those gentlemen who had _ passed 
through Woolwich, and unless it was 
redressed the effect would be to discou- 
rage men of the highest ability from 
going to Woolwich, especially for the 
Artillery service. 

*Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE called 
attention to a grievance felt by Volun- 
teer officers who were not permitted to 
count their service in the ranks except 
on the basis of five years’ rank service 
for one year officer service. Recently a 
gentleman had told him that he had 
served in the Volunteers for 22 years, 
but he was neither allowed to bear any 
rank nor to wear his uniform. There 
were hundreds of such cases throughout 
the Volunteer force of the country, and 
he appealed to the War Office to do 
something to remedy this state of affairs. 
Nothing that could be done to improve 
the force would have more effect than the 
remedying of this grievance, because, 
if the Government wished to make the 
Volunteer service popular, they must 
honour those who had served the country. 
In his opinion nothing had contributed 
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more to the security and honour of the 
country than the Volunteer service, and 
he was sure that the country as a whole 
owed that force a debt of gratitude. He 
appealed to the Secretary for War, 
therefore, to make this small concession 
to the Volunteers, and to permit them 
to count rank as in the regular army. 
Two years in the ranks should count as 
one year officer service, and thereby a 
large number of men would be enabled 
to carry their rank and their uniform 
into civil life. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) drew attention to the Reserve 
Forces, which increased in numbers and 
importance every year. The question of 
their fitness for actual service, however, 
had been overlooked. He did not know 
whether it would be possible to have an 
inspection of men in the Reserve 
forces every year, but he should like to 
hear the Government say that they 
intended, for the future, to inspect the 
men at least once in two years, though 
he preferred once every year. If these 
men were to be of use at all, they should 
be in a condition to serve their country. 
It would be an additional advantage 
if the men were brought into contact 
with the depot where they had to join, 
so that they should beseenand known, and 
where an inspection could be made of the 
men in order to see whether they were fit 
and ready for service. There would neces- 
sarily be some expense connected with 
this inspection, but it would be a small 
one. The clothing of the men was also 
an important point. The decentralisa- 
tion of stores from Woolwich was a step 
in the right direction, but he should like 
to know how far this arrangement was 
being carried out. The regimental 
depéts were probably the places where the 
clothing could be most readily obtained, 
so that when a man came to the depdét 
he should find his clothing ready for 
him to put on. The man should be 
actually a soldier from the moment 
when the unit joined the depét where he 
was ordered to come up for mobilisation. 
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Another point connected 
clothing, was the question of boots. 
Unless a good pattern suitable for 
marching was provided, the soldier 
would be practically useless. The 
durability of the present boot was 
uncertain, and for that reason he did 
not think that it was adapted for the 
work which it was called upon to per- 
form. They ought ,to possess a field- 
service boot of the best possible pattern 
that could be made, but he did not 
think that the present boot served out 
to the soldier was the best possible 
pattern. He should like to hear from 
the Under Secretary for War as to the 
probable inquiry into the best pattern of 
boot, that the Committee was not to be 
a Departmental one, but that it should 
consist of men entirely independent of 
the War Office or of any Department 
concerned with clothing. In _ the 
Report of the Inspector General of 
Recruiting, reference was made to the 
march of the First Battalion cf the 
Welsh Regiment through South Wales 
in July and August. The difficulties 
accompanying recruiting under our 
voluntary system to supply the waste of 
the Army must always be great, except 
in time of war, when men were fired 
with enthusiasm ; but this experiment 
seemed to have been an extraordinarily 
good one. The march lasted 20 days, 
and 67 recruits enlisted for the regular 
Army, of which 44 elected to join the 
territorial regiment. Would it not be 
to inaugurate similar 
marches throughout England, not only 
in single regiments, but in brigade? 
If the Secretary of State would allow 
the three branches of the Service, the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to march 
occasionally through the villages of dis- 
tressed Essex it might be the means of 
securing happier times for the un- 
fortunate part of the United Kingdom. 
The mere fact of a large body of troops 
passing through the villages would tend 
to popularise the Services, increase the 
trade of the villages and do good to re- 
Colonel Lockwood. 
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cruiting. He asked the Under Secretary 
for further details in regard to the health 
of the Army. 

*CotonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham), 
said he did not pretend to understand 
the Army Estimates, and what was more, 
he never yet.met anyone who could 
criticise them effectively. It would be 
very much for the benefit of the Service 
if they had a clearer and more distinct 
statement of Estimates of the War Office. 
The House of Commons was called upon 
to vote 18 millions sterling for the Army, 
and there was a belief, and he believed 
well founded belief, that the taxpayer 
did not get full value for his money. 
The Under Secretary of State had talked 
about decentralisation of stores; they 
wanted not only decentralisation of stores, 
but decentralisation of administration. In 
the War Office, too much had been cent- 
ralized, and there was too much admin- 
istration centralized in the Civilian Depart- 
ment of the War Office. Every officer, no 
matter how high his rank, how great his 
experience, had also a financial adminis- 
trator to look after him. He could do 
nothing without the financial authorities. 
A few years ago it was his good fortune to 
be encamped about a year on the borders 
of the Orange Free State. He was sorry 
to say there were some soldiers there 
who deserted into the Orange Free State, 
in some instances, with arms, ammunition, 
and horses. His regiment was quartered 
on the frontier, and it was their business 
to catch those deserters. Notice having 
been sent that some men had deserted, 
parties were sent out to intercept them. 
This frequently involved hard work and 
great exposure. The general officer in 
command of the Army gave authority 
that a certain reward should be given to 
the search men, and this was sanctioned 
by the officer commanding at the Cape 
and by the Commander-in-Chief at home. 
The money, £10 or £5, was distributed 
among the various parties who were suc- 
cessful in catching the deserters, and it 
was paid over by the paymaster. The 
regiment moved to India, many of the 
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men had finished their time of service, 
and were sent home. Then, he was 
shown by the paymaster a letter from 
the War Office, saying that this money 
would have to be refunded, the reason 
being that, while the payment had been 
sanctioned by the military authorities, 
it had not been confirmed by the financial 
clerks at the War Office. The full cir- 
cumstances were then explained, but the 
paymaster again came to him a short 
time afterwards and showed him a letter 
from the War Office, ordering him to 
refund this money out of his pay. He 
said, “Sir, I have a wife and family 
and am a poor man, and cannot afford 
it, what am I todo?” As he (Colonel 
Russell) was then about to proceed home 
he undertook to go to the War Ojfice on 
the subject. On asking to see the official 
who had signed the letter, he was shown 
into a room where he met a most amiable 
gentleman reading The Times. [ Laughter.] 
On telling him the story with 
some further harrowing details the 
gentleman said, “I never heard of such 
a case; who could have given this de- 
cision?” He pulled out the letter and 
asked, “Is this your signature?” He 
said, “It is.’ He put down his 7'%imes, 
summoned around him other officials, 
and said he would look into the matter. 
He did not hear from this gentleman 
again, but the paymaster afterwards in- 
formed him that he had not been obliged 
to starve his wife in order to repay Her 
Majesty’s Government. He could give 
other cases. A short time ago he re- 
ceived notice that he owed the Govern- 
ment 8s. 6d. [Zaughter.] He considered 
that at this moment the Government 
owed him 8s. 6d. He asked how, and 
they told him in consequence of a halter 
bought at the Cape during the Zulu 
war in 1879. [Laughter.| He said he 
did not remember it. They said he must 
pay. He called attention to the fact 
that the halter was sent round the 
head of the horse he had bought in 
Zululand in 1879, and pointed out 
that he could not take the horse 
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away by the ears or tail. He was quite 
sure that Irish Members, had they 
been present, would, with the well-known 
liberality of their nation, bear him out 
that always when they sold a horse they 
gave a halter with it. He pointed this 
out to the War Office, but his argument 
produced no effect at all. He was told 
he must pay the 8s. 6d. for the halter. 
He looked up his accounts, and found a 
receipt—to horse and halter—and then 
he considered his case proved. He sent 
a copy of the receipt to the War Office. 
They returned him a most decided snub. 
They said they could not acknowledge 
his argument, and that the money would 
be deducted from his pay. [Laughter.| 
He absolutely refused to pay, and a 
heap of correspondence took place. 
Eventually he was implored by the local 
paymaster to pay and save trouble. 
He did pay the 8s. 6d., and he considered 
that that sum should be added to the 
seventeen millions to be voted this year 
for the Army. [Laughter.| In regard 
to the Ordnance Factories, the hon. 
Member for Hanley had asserted that 
they were carried on as a commercial 
business. How could that be when they 
had no capital. They had a Vote every 
year, which they wereobliged to spend, and 
any balance that remained unexpended 
went in reduction of the National Debt. 
They could not acknowledge any loss. 
The Ordnance Factories were undoubtedly 
more efficient and satisfactory when they 
were not under civilian management. 
Formerly they were under the control of 
the Director General of Artillery, but 
now that officer had no control over 
them. He could not hasten the work, 
and if he thought any number of guns, 
or guns of a certain kind, were required 
for the Army, he had no power to pro- 
cure them. In no other country was 
such a system in vogue as was adopted 
by this country in regard to factories, 
and he was confident that as long as 
that system prevailed the management 
would be unsatisfactory. He complained 
of the form in which the Estimates were 
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presented ; they were mixed up together 
with absolute ingenuity so as to make 
them complicated, and to prevent any- 
body being able to put his finger on one 
particular point to which he wished to 
draw attention. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
taxpayer did not get the full value for 
his money under the present system, and 
never would until there was a radical 
reform of the War Office, until more 
responsibility was given to the general 
officers, and until there was decentralisa- 
tion of the control as well as of the 
stores. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he desired to remind the 
House that, by an arrangement which 
was come to by general consent, this 
Debate ought to conclude before 10 
o'clock. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for War had been asked many 
questions, and he would take an oppor- 
tunity of answering them in Committee. 
*CaptaIn JESSEL (St. Pancras, 8.), 
in a maiden speech, said that in spite of 
the optimistical remarks of the Under 
Secretary for War, and while recognising 
that the Government were ready to do, 
and were doing all in their power to 
improve the organisation of the Army, 
he felt that hon. Members would be 
remiss in their duty if they did not 
mention defects in the Service which they 
knew to exist, and which for the security 
of the country ought to be remedied. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Now, he had just left 
the Cavalry Service, and he could say 
from personal experience that its 
condition in respect to strength and 
resources, was not satisfactory. He 
regretted, therefore, that more was 
not proposed to be done for the 
cavalry. The cavalry suffered, in| 
one respect, more than any other | 
branches of the Service, from the fact | 
that it had no representative at head- 
quarters, at the War Office Council, | 
and, perhaps, that was the reason | 
its interests had been neglected. | 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He was confident | 
that not a single colonel command- | 
ing a cavalry regiment would say | 
that the existing state of things was 
satisfactory. The condition of the regi- 
ments as to both men and horses, except 
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cavalry regiments which were sent to 
the strikes in Yorkshire in which 
there were not more then 120 men and 
horses in one, and 180 men and horses 
in the other. In foreign countries there 
were generally 150 men and horses toa 
squadron and five squadrons to a regi- 
ment, while we have had only four 
squadrons of less strength to a regiment. 
In those foreign armies it was usual to 
have four squadrons ready to enter the 
field, and one was kept back as the 
depé6t, where remounts were provided, 
and where both horses and men might 
be constantly under training. We had 
no such system, and the fact was a 
source of grave weakness. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] In the Estimates less than 
7,000 horses were set down for 19 regi- 
ments, and, practically, if regiments were 
made up to war strength, there would be 
no fewer than five regiments without 
any horses at all. It might be answered 
that there were 14,000 registered horses 
in reserve, but as a matter-of fact only 
4,000 of those animals were supposed to 
be set aside for the cavalry, and most 
of them were untrained. At _ the 
manceuvres last year many of those re- 
serve horses were employed, and they 
proved by no means satisfactory. It 
was very important to the strength of 
the whole Army that the horse artillery 
and cavalry should always be main- 
tained at the highest possible pitch of 
efficiency, as they were most difficult 
services * to train, and he hoped serious 
attention would be given to the subject 
by the War Office. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee :— 
Mr. J. W. LowrHer in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Army Estimates, 1896-7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a number of Land Forces not exceed- 


those on the higher organisation, was | ing 156,174, all ranks, be maintained for the 
deplorable, and squadrons were at a lower | Service of the United Kingdom of Great een 
strength than was to be found in any jand Ireland at Home and Abroad, excluding 

a . é | Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, during the 
foreign regiment. There were two year ending on the 31st day of March 1897:”— 


Colonel Russell. 
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Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(First Lord of the Treasury )—put, and 
agreed to. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY [12rx Marcu]. 


Resolutions reported. 


Army (SupPLEMENTARY). 

1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£601,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1896, for Additional Expenditure on the 
following Army Services, viz. :— 


Vote 1. Pay, ete., of the Army 
(General Staff, Regiments, 
Reserve, and Departments) 
Vote 2, Medical Establishment, 
Pay, ete. : ; ; : 
Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay 
and Allowances ; R - 496,300 
Vote 6. Transportand Remounts 57,000 
Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and 
other Suppiies : : 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments 
and Services ‘ ; 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores 


£ 
8,500 


2,500 


, 27,000 
10,000 


Total - £601,300” 


OrxpNaAncE Factories (SUPPLEMENTARY). 


2. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of 
the Productions of which will be charged to the 
Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1896.” 


Navy (SuPPLEMENTARY). 

3. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£1,100,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1896, for Additional Expenditure on the 
following Navy Services, viz. :— 

Vote 8. Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, 
etc. :— £ 

Sec. 1. Personnel . 

Sec. 2. Materiel j 

Sec. 3. Contract Work. 
Vote 9. Naval Armaments. 


146,500 
444,000 
307,000 
202,500 


- £1,100,000” 


Total 


Resolutions agreed to. 
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Navy Estimates, 1896-7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Fourth Resolution.” 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,419,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Wages, etc., to Officers, Seamen and Boys, 
Coast Guard, and Royal Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


| Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
‘rose for the purpose of drawing atten- 
| tion to the persistent neglect on the part 
of the Admiralty of the spiritual wants 
| of the Catholic sailors in the Service of 
| Her Majesty. According to the re- 
| ligious census of the Navy in 1894 there 
were 49,200 sailors belonging to the 
| Church of England; 8,300 belonging to 
|the Wesleyan and other Protestant de- 
/nominations, and 5,900 — practically 
| 6,000—Roman Catholics. The provision 
| made for the spiritual wants of those 
| 6,000 Catholic sailors was almost nothing, 
and the result was that they were left, 
| especially when the ships were on foreign 
| service, in a condition of absolute desti- 
| tution as regarded spiritual consolation. 
| This question had been raised in the 
| House of Commons over and over again, 
‘in the form of questions addressed to 
i different First Lords of the Admiralty. 
|. A Debate took place on the introduction 
of the Navy Estimates on March 15th, 
1878. At that time the late Mr. W. 
H. Smith was First Lord of the Ad- 
|miralty, and claims were made by the 
|Irish Members that some provision 
| should be made for the Catholic sailors. 
| Mr. Smith, in reply, said, that much as 
| the Admiralty would desire to make such 
|provision as was asked for, it was prac- 
| tically impossible to add a second Chap- 
lain to every ship in the Navy. It was 
‘impossible, he said, to place a Roman 
|Catholic chaplain on .a ship in the 
|manner which was contemplated, but in 
his view it would be the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to endeavour to make provision 
for the assistance of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman in times of sickness, when, 
as he understood the matter, persons 
professing that faith attached peculiar 
importance to the presence of a clergy- 
man of their own persuasion. It would 
be the duty of the Admiralty, Mr. Smith 
went on, to endeavour to make such 
provision by attaching a Roman Catholic 
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chaplain to every fleet of five or six 
large ships operating at a distance from 
its base, so that in case of sickness, 
sudden emergency, or imminent danger, 
he could be called upon to offer those 
religious consolations which might be 
required. He could not, however, hold 
out any expectation of being able to pro- 
vide an additional chaplain to any one 
ship. He did not see how it was pos- 
sible to attach to every squadron of five 
or six ships operating at a distance from 
their base a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, who would be within reach of the 
sailors in case of sickness or imminent 
danger, unless he were on board one of 
the ships. Mr. Smith went on to say 
that he sympathised with every sailor 
and soldier in the service of the Queen, 
and would do everything in his power on 
their behalf to secure what was asked 
for. During the 18 years that had 
elapsed since that statement was made, 
very little had been done, so far as he 
knew, to carry out the promise then 
given. What was the present condition 
of affairs? There were 6,000 Catholic 
sailors in the fleet, or 10 per cent. of the 
total personnel of the Navy. Whereas 
in the Army there were 60 chaplains of 
the Church of England and 15 Catholic 
chaplains who were placed ‘on the same 
footing and enjoyed the same privileges ; 
in the Navy there were 100 Church of 
England chaplains and not one single 
Catholic chaplain. That was a mon- 
strous and utterly indefensible condition 
of things. There were, it was true, at 
Portsmouth, Devonport and Malta, so- 
called acting Catholic chaplains—that 
was, priests at each of these ports—who 
received a small salary of £175 to £200 
without allowances, as against £219 to 
£401 salaries and allowances of the Pro- 
testant chaplains. According to his in- 
formation, which he believed was correct, 
there was not a single Catholic chaplain 
in any of the various squadrons of the 
Navy, although Mr. Smith, in the year 
1878, promised that the Lords of the 
Admiralty would attach to any squad- 
ron of five ships and more a Catholic 
chaplain, who would be available. for 
Catholic sailors in case of sickness or im- 
minent danger. He was informed that 
an appeal was made in 1888 to the 
Lords of the Admiralty by the Catholic 
Union, of which the Duke of Norfolk 
was then, and he believed is still, the 


Mr. Dillon. 
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President, setting forth the spiritual need 
of Catholics in the Navy. In reply 
to that appeal, a letter was addressed to 
the Duke of Norfolk by the Secretary of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, containing 
the following paragraph :— 


“My Lords are prepared to carry out, as far 
as possible, the undertaking entered into in 
June 1878, as to sending a Roman Catholic 
Chaplain with any squadron of ships dispatched 
on service that would keep them a considerable 
time away from a port where the services of a 
Roman Catholic Priest would be available.” 


In that letter the Lords of the Admiralty 
admitted that an undertaking was given 
by them in 1878 that a Catholic chap- 
lain would be available for the spiritual 
needs of the Catholics in any squadron 
of ships which was so situated as not to 
be within easy reach of a port where a 
priest was available. The language of 
the letter of the Lords of the Admiralty 
was peculiar. They promised to carry 
out ‘‘as far as possible,’’ the under- 
taking given by Mr. Smith. The Lords 
of the Admiralty could carry out that 
undertaking, and if they promised they 
should do it. One would suppose that 
if they placed a Catholic chaplain on 
board a ship where a Protestant chap- 
lain was, they would immediately create 
dissatisfaction. He could not see why a 
Catholic chaplain should not be stationed 
on board the flagship of every squadron. 
He was not unreasonable in the matter. 
He recognised that the Catholics were in 
a minority in the Navy, but they were 
entitled to religious ministrations just as 
well as Protestants within reasonable 
limits. The Minute to which the Letter 
of the Admiralty referred, and which 
was presented on June 10th, 1878, was 
as follows :— 


“My Lords direct that when a large number 
of ships forming a squadron are sent on any 
service that would keep them a considerable 
time away from a port where the services of a 
Roman Catholic priest are available, arrange- 
ments are to be made for one to accompany the 
squadron.” 


That was the Minute presented to Par- 
liament in 1878, and it was a monstrous 
thing that it had not been faithfully 
carried out. It would appear that, de- 
spite that Minute, no provision was 
made for Catholics in the Navy except 
at the three ports of Portsmouth, Devon- 
port and Malta, and at these ports the’ 
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acting Catholic chaplains had neither 
the status nor the authority of the 
Church of England chaplains. It was 
intolerable that Roman Catholic chap- 
lains should not have the authority or 
status of chaplains of the Church of 
England. If the Duke of Norfolk was 
fit to be a Member of the Cabinet, why 
should not humble members of the same 
despised faith be fit to sit with officers 
of the British Navy? There was not a 
Roman Catholic chapel. on board any of 
Her Majesty’s ships. Some provision 
for the spiritual wants of Roman 
Catholics had, however, been made at 
Devonport, Portsmouth, and Malta; but 
the chaplains were ‘regarded as socially 
inferior, and were paid very much less 
than Church of England chaplains. 
This was indefensible. He claimed that 
Catholic chaplains should be treated as 
the equals of their Church of England 
brethren. He was informed that the 
allowances made to Roman Catholic 
priests in the outports where the Eng- 
lish fleets called were: Portsmouth, 
£200 ; Devonport, £200 ; Sheerness, 
£80; and Malta, £80. Out of £25,000 
a year which appeared on the Estimates 
for the pay and allowances of chap- 
lains of the Navy, only £1,458 was paid 
to Catholic chaplains. The balance 
went to Protestant chaplains. He saw 
a great deal of the Navy when residing 
at Malta. For whatever reason, sailors 
were much more religously minded than 
soldiers. He held in his hand a sheaf 
of letters—some of them very touching 
—from Catholic sailors about religious 
consolation. One letter described the 
great delight of Catholic sailors in 
having the privilege of hearing them at 
Alexandria, after having been unable 
to attend any service whatever at sea. 
Another, writing from Alexandria, 
said :— 


“On the way here we had to call at Tripoli 
to transfer the remains of men recovered from 
the disaster to H.M.S. Victoria. There were 
two Roman Catholics, and the captain asked me, 
as a Catholic, to read the burial service. Thanks 
to the ‘Sailors’ Guide,’ you sent me I was able 
to do so.” 


It was a monstrous thing that Catholic 
sailors, who risked their lives as much as 
those of the Protestant faith, should be 
denied the consolations of their religion, 
which Protestants were afforded. The 
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late Mr. W. H. Smith, who had con- 
siderable sympathy with Catholics, once 
said in a speech that in times of immi- 
nent death Catholics, even more than 
their Protestant comrades, appreciated 
the necessity of a minister of religion 
Looking over the list of 
those wounded in the bombardment of 
Alexandria, he noticed that the first 
man to be wounded was named 
McCarthy. He called upon the Govern- 
ment to carry out in this matter the 
pledge given 20 years ago, and place 
Catholic chaplains within the reach of 
Catholic sailors wherever five or six ships 
were at sea at a distance from port or 
the base of operations. He hoped that 
at Devonport, Portsmouth, Malta, Gib- 
raltar and Hong Kong Catholic chap- 
lains would be appointed, who would 
receive the same salary and social recog- 
nition as chaplains of the Church of 
England. It was not an unreasonable 
claim which he made; and, if the 
Catholics did not get satisfaction in this 
matter, he did not understand how one 
of their co-religionists could remain of 
the Government which refused their rea- 
sonable demands. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) could assure 
the hon. Member that there was not the 
slightest vestige of bigotry in the atti- 
tude of the Government with regard to 
Roman Catholics in the Navy, nor any 
desire to deny them every possible privi- 
lege in the exercise of their religious 
rites. [Cheers.| If the hon. Member 
was to be understood as suggesting that, 
on the part of Naval Officers there had 
been any desire to thwart Catholic sailors 
in ‘the matter of religious privileges, he 
believed the hon. Member was entirely 
mistaken. For himself, he desired to 
deal with this matter in an entirely im- 
partial spirit. The present Government 
were new to office, and they took an im- 
partial view of the situation. He could 
honestly say that if, on looking into the 
question, he found there was any real 
grievance to which Catholic sailors were 
subjected, it would be a pleasure to him 
to remedy that grievance if it was pos- 
sible. He would not willingly say a 
word that should jar on the ears of hon. 
Members opposite, nor wound the feelings 
they conscientiously entertained. There 
were two questions raised. One was the 
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extent to which Roman Catholic chap- 
lains had been admitted on the effective 
list of the Navy, and the other was the 
position which, when admitted, they 
were entitled to occupy. He would 
promise the hon. Member that he would 
look carefully into the status of those 
Roman Catholics who were at present 
receiving Government assistance and 
emoluments in return for the spiritual 
ministrations they gave to sailors. That 
day he had been engaged in reading up 
all the papers he could find at the Ad- 
miralty, and they raised a considerable 
number of complicated questions, with 
which at the moment he did not feel 
competent to deal satisfactorily. He 
would examine the whole question afresh 
in the most impartial spirit, with the 
view of seeing whether any grievance 
could be established. Of course, an ele- 
ment in the question was the numbers in 
the Navy belonging to various denomi- 
nations. While Churchmen were 75 per 
cent. of the total, Roman Catholics 
formed 8 to 9 per cent., and Wesleyans 
7 to 8 per cent. It would be admitted 


Supply 


that, whatever privileges were granted 
to Roman Catholic chaplains should be 


extended to the ministers of other de- 
nominations. [Mr. Ditton: ‘‘ If they 
claim them.’’?| They were bound to be 
alive to the Roman Catholic movement, 
and would not be at all insensible ‘to 
their own claims. He would agree with 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith that to 
Roman Catholic sailors and _ soldiers 
there was something special in the minis- 
trations of their own priests as distinct 
from laymen, and particularly at the 
time of approaching death. Therefore 
he should be anxious to secure for Roman 
Catholics the fullest privileges compatible 
with the requirements of the Service. 
In some respects Roman Catholic sailors 
were better off than sailors who belonged 
to the English Church. It was only on 
large ships that there were chaplains 
belonging to the Established Church, and 
on ships below first-class cruisers there 
were no chaplains. On the Pacific 
station, along the whole coast, Catholic 
sailors found chapels and priests, while 
members of the Church of England 
might be three years without being able 
to enter an English church. 

Mr. DILLON said that English 
sailors could not understand or speak 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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the Spanish language or Maltese in the 
Mediterranean. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY continued, that Catholics were 
understood to be able to enjoy the 
service of the Mass, even in a language 
unknown to them, and that in any lan- 
guage the service had to them a sacred 
character. If he were wrong he hoped 
hon. Members would forgive him, for he 
did not wish to press the point beyond 
the acquiescence of hon. Members ; 
but he did wish them to understand 
it was only a small proportion of 
sailors belonging to the Established 
Church who had the advantage of 
the services of permanent chaplains. 
There was no objection on the part of 
Naval officers on religious grounds to the 
presence of a Roman Catholic priest on 
board ship. If the hon. Gentleman had 
any idea of that kind he would ask him 
to dismiss it at once from his mind, for 
it was utterly without foundation. 
(Hear, hear!”] Naval officers were as 
free from religious bigotry as Army 
officers, and a Roman Catholic priest 
would be as well respected in the Navy 
asin the Army. The difficulty was that 
space was limited on a man-of-war—so 
limited that there were many men-of-war, 
with large bodies of Protestant sailors, 
on which it was found impossible to have 
chaplains. This difficulty was admitted 
by the Duke of Norfolk and his friends 
when they placed this matter before the 
Admiralty some years ago, and they did 
not, in consequence, press for the appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic chaplain to 
every flagship. He promised the hon. 
Gentleman that he would inquire fully 
into the matter in order to see that no 
undertaking given by any of his pre- 
decessors in Office was left unfulfilled, 
and to make it clear to Roman Catholic 
sailors that it was no feeling of religious 
intolerance which barred their claim to 
the ministration of their own priests. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he thought they had no 
reason whatever to complain of the 
general tone of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but at the same time it 
was a matter which they would have to 
press upon his attention. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the more 
frequent facilities in the way of spiritual 
ministrations which Catholic sailors en- 
enjoyed as compared with Protestant 
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sailors. It was quite true that Catholic 
sailors found a church of their religion 
in far more ports than Protestant sailors 
found churches of their creed; but it 
should not be forgotten that the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments — especially 
confession—depended on the confessor 
being able to speak the tongue of the 
sailor. They could not admit that a 
question of space should regulate a 
matter of such importance as that of 
providing Catholic sailors with the con- 
solation of their religion. If they found 
it necessary to press the right hon. 
Gentleman, it was because in the repre- 
sentation which the Duke of Norfolk 
made to the Admiralty in 1888, refer- 
ence was made to a promise given in 1871, 
which promise was still unfulfilled. 

Mr. W. REDMOND agreed that the 
speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was very satisfactory, inasmuch as he had 
promised to make an inquiry into the 
matter. He did not for a moment desire 
it to be thought that he accused the 
right hon. Gentleman of being influenced 
by bigotry. He was convinced that 
this matter had simply been overlooked. 
This matter ought not to be judged in 
proportion to the comparatively small 
number of Catholic sailors. What they 
had to do was not merely to provide 
religious ministration for these sailors, 
but to meet the sentiment of a large 
number of people. If the Admiralty 
acted wisely they would do what the 
6,000 Catholic sailors required and thus 
convey the idea to very many millions of 
people in the Empire who held the 
Roman Catholic religion, that there was 
a desire at headquarters to give full and 
fair play to the Catholic as well as other 
religions. The right hon. Gentleman 
would no doubt make an inquiry and 
the matter could be brought up again. 
In the meantime the right hon. Gentle- 
man would excuse him saying the plea 
that this matter had not been attended 
to on the ground of want of space could 
hardly be a serious one. It was well 
known what huge things men of war 
were, and one would imagine room could 
easily be found for a Catholic chaplain. 
He had hoped to be able to move in 
Committee to reduce the Vote by the 
amount of the increase in the sum 
required for wages of officers and men. 


He would now, however, move to reduce 
the Vote by 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said, the time for 
moving a reduction of the Vote had 
passed. The Resolution was read at 
the Table, and before the question was 
put he waited until the hon. Member for 
East Mayo had spoken. He had now 
put the Question, and it was, therefore, 
too late to move an Amendment. Of 
course, the hon. Member could speak. on 
the Vote. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, it would 
meet his wishes to object to the whole 
Vote. He objected to the increased ex- 
penditure on the Navy, but as he was 
rather sleepy he would content himself 
with taking a division. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was of course aware that trawling was 
carried on very largely around the 
northern coast of Scotland. On the 
south coast of England the coast- 
guards were very numerous, and part of 
their duty was t» report trawlers. 
Could not the right hon. Gentleman 
arrange that the coastguards be in- 
creased on the coasts of Scotland, and 
especially about the islands, and that 
they should report trawlers? Some 
years ago he raised the question, 
and was informed it was not the coast- 
guard’s duty, but he trusted that now 
he would receive some satisfactory assur- 
ance on the point. 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, there was one subject 
he had desired to mention last night ; it 
related to the six Naval cadetships. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty, replying toa 
question, said that the number of naval 
eadetships given to the Conway and the 
Worcester would be reduced to four in 
1897, and to two in 1898. The boys 
of parents who were not well-to-do went 
to the Conway and Worcester, where they 
received an excellent training, and the 
naval cadetships given to those vessels 
were an incentive to work, and raised 
the whole tone of theship. He regarded 
the proposal to reduce their number as 
reactionary. The system had been found 
to work well; and he should like to see 
these ships receive the same consideration 
in the future as they had done in the past. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that he recollected, 25 years ago, relatives 
of his own, who were in the Naval service, 
pointing out how important it was to 
prevent Irish Catholics from joining the . 
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Navy. How many training ships had 
they had in Ireland? Why were they 
not given to Ireland? Simply because 
the majority were Catholics, and they 
did not want Catholics in the Navy. 
That was the whole truth in a nutshell. 
[Laughter.| The Catholics were boy- 
cotted in the Navy. Let there be fair 
play all round. It was a cruel injustice 
that the Catholics should not have the 
benefit of their own clergy, as well as 
the Anglicans ; whether they were High 
Church or Low Church, Wesleyans, and 
what not, they should all have the benefit 
of their clergy. The First Lord spoke 
of the ease with which Catholics in the 
Mediterranean might attend religious 
service on shore; but nobody knew 
better than the right hon. Gentleman 
that that was not feasible. In the first 
place, the sailors were not allowed on 
shore in time ; and then, as there were 
only a few Catholics in a squadron, there 
was a great deal of difficulty in the 
matter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the 
attention of the House to the continual 
repetition of the hon. Member. I must 
ask the hon. Member to resume his seat. 

Dr. TANNER : I have not been 
cautioned, Mr. Speaker. [‘‘ Order! ”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I thought I gave 
the hon. Member considerable time. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The Question is, that 
the House do agree with the Committee 
on the said Resolution. [Cries of “No!”] 


Light Railways 


The House divided :—Ayes, 175 ; 
Noes, 32.—(Division List, No. 54), 


NAVAL WORKS (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 


Resolution reported— 


“That itis expedient to make provision for 
the construction of Works and acquisition of 
land in the United Kingdom and elsewhere for 
the purposes of the Royal Navy, and to authorise 
the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
sums not exceeding in the whole £2,753,000 for 
such purposes ; and to authorise the application 
of the surplus of income above expenditure for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1896, 
towards the repayment of expenses incurred for 
Naval Works, and the payment of sums to be 
expended for Naval Works.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, that a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolution, and that Mr. 


Dr. Tanner. 


{COMMONS} 
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Goschen, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain do prepare and bring it in. 


NavaLt Works BIL. 


To make provision for the construction 
of Works in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere for the purpose of the Royal 
Navy, presented accordingly, and read 
1*; to be read 2* upon Monday next, 


and to be printed.—{ Bill 143.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES). 
Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. ] 


Motion and 


posed :—- 


made, Question _pro- 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to make advances not exceeding £1,000,000 
at any one time, under any Act of the present 
Session, to facilitate the construction of Light 
Railways in Great Britain, and for that purpose 
to borrow from the National Debt Commissioners 
the sums that may be required, such sums to be 
repaid out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, and, if those moneys are insufficient, out 
of the Consolidated Fund ; and also to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the salary, remuneration, and 
expenses of the Light Railway Commissioners, 
and the expenses of the Board of Trade under 
the said <Act.”—(President of the Board of 
Trade.) 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, this that was the only opportunity 
which hon. Members who were not upon 
the Standing Committee on Trade would 
have of discussing this proposal. It 
appeared that the advances under this 
Resolution were only to be made in 
respect of Light Railways which were to 
be constructed in the interests of those 
who were engaged in the agricultural 
and fishing industries. In his opinion 
other industrial interests were equally 
entitled to be considered in the matter. 
Every one must know that to a great 
many industries Light Railways would 
be a great benefit. Of course, no 
one denied that the agricultural 
interest was greatly depressed. Could 
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hon. Gentlemen interested in agricul- 
ture and fishing deny that there might 
be cases in other industries in which 
a Light Railway would be of great 
advantage? He thought that before 
they allowed this question to pass, they 
ought to have a distinct promise from 
the Government that in Committee on 
the Bill they would give the benefits of 
the Bill to all the industries of the 
country. The next point he wished to 
put was this, that according to the Bill 
these grants would only be given in the 
case of railway companies who undertook 
to work Light Railways. Although the 
Bill authorised County Councils and 
Local Authorities to construct and work 
Light Railways, no free grant of public 
money was to be given to them. He 
ventured to say that that was far too 
narrow a mode of distributing public 
money. Another point he wished to 
bring before the Committee was this: 
under the Bill no provision was made for 
these grants being submitted to Parlia- 


Light Railways 


ment when they were granted by the 


Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
with the Treasury had the sole power to 
determine the particular railway which 
was to get this public money. He ven- 
tured to think that that was the intro- 
duction of a new principle altogether in 
the legislation of this country. The 
Highland Railway had received grants 
out of the public purse ; but before that 
Company got the money a Bill had to 
pass through the House. Whenever 
previously such grants had been made 
by Parliament they had always been 
laid before Parliament. He considered 
these points were of great importance 
and ought to be considered before the 
Committee allowed their Report to be 
taken. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croy- 
don) thought the hon. Member was under 
a misapprehension. Having regard to 
the fact that this was a Bill which, in 
the opinion of the great majority of the 
House, was going to confer substantial 
advantages not only upon England and 
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Wales, but also upon Scotland, and, 
eventually, Ireland, he felt sure that the 
hon. Member, if he had fully considered 
the subject, would have been most un- 
willing to place any impediment in the 
way of the consideration of the provisions 
of the Measure in Committee. The House 
had resolved that the details of this Bill, 
should be considered in the Standing 
Committee, and therefore it was un- 
necessary to argue that particular ques- 
tion. The hon. Member said that the 
present was the only opportunity that 
the House would have of expressing an 
opinion upon the subject. The hon. 
Member was mistaken, for the House 
would have other opportunities when the 
Bill came back from the Grand Com- 
mittee, and would be able to consider the 
whole question of the Bill as settled by 
that Committee both at the Report stage 
and on the Third Reading. Then the 
hon. Member complained that the Bill 
allocated money for the benefit of par- 
ticular industries. It was perfectly true 
that the Bill did so, but there was 
nothing whatever in the Resolution, to 
which the Committee were now asked to 
assent, as to the allocation of this money 
in any particular way. The Resolution 
before the Committee simply said that, 
for the purposes of the Light Railways 
Bill, certain sums might be advanced. 
It would be for the Committee upstairs 
and subsequently for the House itself on 
Report to say in what manner this 
money should be allocated, and if the 
Committee and subsequently the House 
liked to extend the scope of the Bill and 
to allocate the money for the benefit of 
other industries besides the agricultural 
and fishing industries, they would be at 
liberty to do so. Then the hon. Member 
said that the moneys, if voted now, 
would be withdrawn from the cognisance 
of Parliament. The procedure provided 
in the Bill was, however, as follows : 
When a grant was proposed to be made 
by the Treasury, with the assent of the 
Board of Trade and the Commissioners, 
that money would in a 


be voted 
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Committee of the whole House, so that the 
House of Commons in Committee would 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the grants which were made 
by the Treasury. The hon. Member also 
complained that no Act of Parliament 
was necessary before a grant of money 
could be made. He should have thought 
himself that this would be regarded as 
one of the chief recommendations of 
the Bill to those interested in the exten- 
sion of light railways. Surely it was an 
advantage that the trouble and expense 
incidental to obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment would not have to be incurred. 
The hon. Member suggested that no 
grant of money ought to be made except 
by the agency of an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. CALDWELL explained that 
that was not his contention. What he 
had said was that money ought not to 
be granted without the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought it was desir- 


able to adopt a more simple procedure 


Light Railways 


than procedure by Act of Parliament. 
As to the allocation of the money to 


which the Resolution before the Com- 
mittee referred, if the hon. Member and 
his friends thought that they could con- 
vince the Grand Committee that the 
benefit of light railways ought to be 
extended to other industries besides fish- 
ing and agriculture, there was nothing 
to prevent them from endeavouring to 
do so, and the House would have ample 
opportunity afterwards of considering the 
question. 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said, that this Bill involved a 
grant of a million sterling of public 
money, and the detail raised by the hon. 
Member was one which might be de- 
scribed as a vital detail—certainly in 
the case of the constituency he repre- 
sented, and other constituencies in North 
Wales. It had been found by practical 
experience in North Wales that a light 
railway would not be a success until it 
had, within the sphere in which it 
worked, not only an agricultural area, 

President of the Board of Trade. 
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but also an area for industries and 
mining. Some weeks ago he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman a question on this 
subject, and he received the personal 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the interests of a district like the 
one he represented would not be neg- 
lected in regard to this particular Bill, 
He impressed on the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the House the great importance 
of this question. There were parts of 
the country in which light railways 
would not pay unless they brought in- 
dustries within their scope, and particu- 
larly mineral industries. He considered 
it to be of the greatest importance in 
connection with a clause like the fifth 
that mineral industries should be dis- . 
tinctively and particularly specified ; 
and, therefore, he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some assur- 
ances on that point which would satisfy 
the House. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee would take up the question ina 
serious spirit, recognising that the point 
which had been raised went to the root 
of the matter, and that it should take 
into its own hands the power of deter- 
mining whether industries should be 
specified or not, in addition to the agri- 
cultural and fishing industries. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to discuss the 
fifth clause of the Light Railways Bill, 
when—— 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Gnrayt 
Lawson) said that the Resolution before 
the House dealt with the allocation of 
money under any Act of Parliament 
passed during this Session dealing with 
light railways. It would not be in order 
to discuss the details of any particular 
Bill upon the subject. 

Mr. CALDWELL: What 
money being granted for ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
Lawson) said, the effect of the Resolu- 
tion was to authorise the Treasury to 
make advances. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid), submitted that as the House was 
in Committee on the Light Railways 
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Bill, hon. Members were in order in 
discussing the provisions of that Bill. 
Was it not possible to spend this money 
under this Bill as it might be possible to 
spend money under any other Act? If 
so, were hon. Members not in order in 
discussing the provisions of the Bill ? 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (con- 
tinuing) pointed out that in the alloca- 
tion of the money Wales expected its fair 
share. The physical conformation of the 
country was such that light railways 
would be more useful probably in 
Wales than in any other part of the 
country. Wales depended far more 
largely in the present than it did in 
the past on its mineral industry. He 
entirely concurred in the points raised 
by his hon. Friend and trusted the House 
would be fully convinced that in this 
respect they had a good case. 

Sr MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) pointed out, that if hon. Mem- 
bers wished to insert certain clauses they 
would have plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity to do so in the Committee 
upstairs. 

*Mr. WEIR said, the Highlands 
would not get a penny of this money 
unless the Bill was materially altered. 
The Highland County Councils were 
quite unable to contribute towards 
these railways in anything like the 
amount wanted. The Bill offered a 
sorry outlook for the Highlands; and 
after the promises of the Leaders of the 
Government, so far as the Highlands were 
concerned, it was a sham, a delusion, and 
a mockery. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now Read a Second 
time.” 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) explained that most hon. Members 
probably knew, for it was well known to 
the public, that the object of the Bill was 
to promote efficient and sanitary plumb- 
ing work. It was proposed that 
examinations should be held in the 
theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the trade of plumbing, and that the 
examining body should grant certifi- 
cates to men who passed the exami- 
nations and showed that they were 
competent, so that householders would 
be protected against incompetent men 
and inferior work. The measure had 
receiveda very large degreeof support, and 
upwards of 50 municipalities in the 
country had petitioned in its favour. It 
was scarcely necessary for him to give 
instances of the risk which householders 
ran from plumbing work on their pre- 
mises being done by incompetent and 
careless men, for the experience was 
common to most of them. [ Hear, 
hear!”| He believed the Bill, which he 
had advocated for five years past, would 
prove a useful one, and contribute to the 
safety and convenience of the com- 
munity, and he hoped the House would 
assent to the Second Reading. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked whether the Bill contained any 
provision for the protection of the vested 
interests of men who could not, or did 
not, pass the proposed examination. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, there was 
no desire on the part of the promoters of 
the Bill, nor was there, in his belief, any- 
thing in the Bill, to interfere with the 
vested interests of anyone. The Mea- 
sure was in the interest of plumbers and 
the public. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
there was any penal provision against 
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bad plumbing—whether it would be pos- 
sible, under the Bill, to prosecute and 
punish a plumber who did his work badly. 
He thought they ought to have an 
assurance from the hon. Member that 
the work of the plumbers would be 
lasting and good; if it was not, 
should they have any action against the 
plumber in consequence of the passing 
of this Bill ? 

*Mr LEES KNOWLES said, he 
thought Clause 13 of the Bill answered 
the point raised by the hon. Member. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, as he understood, this 
Bill did not impose any disability on | 
existing plumbers. | 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES : That is so. | 

Mr. H. J. WILSON : It only grants | 
a diploma, as it were. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES : That is so. | 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said, there | 
were many provisions of the Bill with| 
which one would heartily sympathise. 
He understood the memorandum of the 
3ill—it was excellent—but he did not 
understand why they required two 
preambles. He understood that the 
Statute Law Revision Committee had 
advised that all preambles should be 
struck out of Acts of Parliament, and 
all preambles had been struck out of 
Acts of Parliament. He did not see, 
therefore, why they should have a longer 
preamble to a Bill for the Registration | 
of Plumbers than to any Bill he had ever | 
seen. The first preamble was very | 
interesting, and the second one still | 
more so. The first said it was expedient | 
to protect health. They would all| 
agree with that. The second asked the 

House of Commons to say that, whereas 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
were anxious that the Bill should pass | 
—and so on. Was this an advertise- | 
ment for the Worshipful Company of | 
Plumbers, or what was its object ? He | 
thought they had gone too far in regis- | 
tering everybody. Then, again, he | 
wanted to know what ‘ ‘sanitary plumb- | 


: | 
ing’’ meant? He saw that “sanitary | 
plumbing, 


Registration of Voters 








’? which went to the very root | 
and foundation of the Bill, was defined | 
by the Bill as ‘‘ plumbing as commonly 
understood.’’ Understood by whom ?) 
And if it meant the art of plumbing as | 
commonly understood by common 
plumbers, why should there be any | 


{COMMONS} 


| 
Mr. T. M. Healy. { 
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need for registration? This was prac- 
tically the same Bill that was sent to 
a Committee upstairs, and the Com. 
mittee laughed it out of Court, a pro- 
ceeding which he thought was unique in 
the history of a Private Members’ Bill. 
He thought it would be really wasting 
the time of the House to read a second 
time a Bill which was really the same 
which had already been laughed out by 
a Committee upstairs. At any rate, he 
could not allow it to pass now. 

*Mr. KNOWLES observed, that the 
Bill had been altered and modified to 
meet the objections which were urged 
before the Standing Committee. 

And, 


it being after Midnight, and 


objection being taken to further pro- 
| ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday 
next. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
23rd March. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
xt. 


MILITIA BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


Adjourned at a Qnarter after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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Glamorganshire 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th March 1896. 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : Before 
we proceed with the business on the 
Paper, I must say on behalf of those who 
are with me, that we came here to-night 
rather hoping that a statement would be 
made in this House similar to that 
which I understand is to be made in the 
other. I know the respect with which 
Her Majesty’s present Government are 
anxious to treat this House, and I think 
they would be failing in that respect if 
they were not to make a concurrent 
declaration of policy. I fail to see the 
noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary, in his 
place, and I must confess that failure is 
attended, in my case at any rate, with 
some disappointment. [‘‘ Hear, hear ?”] 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That no Private Bill brought 
from the House of Commons shall be read 
a second time after Tuesday the 25rd day 
of June next. 


That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any Provisional Order in 
pursuance of a Report of the Board of 
Agriculture relating to the enclosure or 
regulation of a common, or confirming 
any scheme certified by the said Board 
relating to a Metropolitan common, or 
confirming any scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, 
shall be read a first time after Tuesday 
the 28th day of April next. 


That no Bill originating in this House 
confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read ‘a 
first time after Tuesday the 28th day of 
April next. 


That no Bill brought from the House 
of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order in pursuance of a report of the 
Board of Agriculture relating to the 
enclosure or regulation of a common, or 
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confirming any scheme certified by the 
said Board relating to a Metropolitan 
common, or confirming any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, shall be read a second time after 


| Tuesday the 23rd day of June next. 


That no Bill brought from the House 
of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be 
read a second time after Tuesday the 23rd 
day of June next. 


That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with Amendments these Orders 
shall not apply to any new Bill sent up 
from the House of Commons which the 
Chairman of Committees shall report to 
the House is substantially the same as 
the Bill so amended. 


That this House will not receive any 
Petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday 
the 21st day of April next, unless such 
Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice ; nor any Petition for a Private 
Bill approved by the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice after Friday 
the Ist day of May next. 


That this House will not receive any 
report from the Judges upon Petitions 
presented to this House for Private Bills 
after Friday the lst day of May next. 


Ordered, That the said Orders be 
printed and published, and affixed on the 
doors of this House and Westminster 
Hall.—[{No. 39.] 


GLAMORGANSHIRE EDUCATION 
SCHEME. 
*THoe BISHOP or LLANDAFF 
moved— 

“That an humble Addiess be presented to Her 
Majesty praying her to withhold her consent 
from the following portions of the Glamorgan- 
shire Education Scheme, Clause 90, sub-section 
(b) :—The words ‘ of an undenominational char- 
acter,’ and the words ‘in such a manner as may 
from time to time be directed by the school 
managers.’ ” 


His Lordship said: My Lords, if this 
Motion is carried, it will bring the Edu- 
cation Scheme for Glamorganshire into 
agreement, so far as the regulation of 
religious worship in hostels is concerned, 
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with the schemes for three other Welsh 
counties which have received the ap- 
proval of your Lordships. In the case 
of schemes for four Welsh counties there 
are no provisions for the regulation of re- 
ligious worship in hostels. In three it 
is provided that the family worship shall 
not be exclusively denominational, so 
that of 11 education Schemes for, Welsh 
counties, the Glamorganshire Scheme is 
the only one which is absolutely prohibi- 
tive of such worship. But this is not 
the only ground upon which I ask your 
Lordships to agree to this Motion. I 
do so because Clause 90, as it stands, 
will inflict a cruel, and, as I venture to 
think, an uncalled-for hardship on the 
children of Church of England parents, 
who may desire to enter an interme- 
diate school as boarders, because it will de- 
prive them of the privilege of listening, 
in the family worship of the hostel to 
which they may be admitted, to any one 
of those beautiful prayers in which they 
have been accustomed to join in public 
worship at their parish church, and many 
of them, I doubt not, in family worship 
in their own homes. I would remind 


your Lordships that the religious body 


upon whom it is proposed to inflict this 
hardship is the largest religious body in 
Wales, and that in my diocese, which 
embraces three-fourths of the county of 
Glamorgan, it is increasing with a rapidity 
probably without parallel in any other 
diocese. So that the sufferers, if this 
clause remains unaltered, are every day 
becoming more numerous. Your Lord- 
ships will be able to form some idea of 
the rate of this increase if I inform you 
that the number of candidates presented 
for confirmation in the diocese of Llan- 
daff during the triennial period ending 
on the 3lst of December, 1883, was 
7,200, whereas in the triennial period 
ending on the 3lst of December, 1894, 
it had reached 12,900, of whom it is 
more than probable that the great 
majority were just of an age to attend 
an intermediate school. My Lords, in 
asking you to remove this hardship, I 
am not asking you to do any injustice to 
the members of other religious commu- 
nities. Indeed, it is my firm belief 
that if you accept this Motion your 
action will receive the cordial approval 
of all the more serious and thoughtful 
_ amongst them, who are now to be found 
in vast numbers constantly worshipping 


Bishop of Llandaff. 
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in our parish churches and joining 
heartily in the prayers of the Church, of 
the beauty of which, and the devotional 
spirit which breathes through them, not 
a few have spoken to me in terms of the 
greatest admiration. It will serve to 
show your Lordships how the prayers 
and formularies of the Church are re- 
garded by thoughtful and unprejudiced 
Dissenters if I state that three weeks 
ago I met the headmistress of an inter- 
mediate school near to my house, when 
she informed me that a Nonconformist 
minister had lately brought his daughter 
to be admitted to the school, and on her 
asking him to let her know the place of 
worship which he would wish her to 
attend he replied, ‘‘ I should like her to 
attend the services at Llandaff Cathe- 
dral.’’ Three weeks ago I opened a 
mission church in a populous parish in my 
diocese, when the three Noneonformist 
ministers in the resident neighbourhood 
were all present amongst the worshippers. 
More recently, when holding a Confirma- 
tion in another parish, I was informed by 
the incumbent that a funeral was con- 
ducted a few days before my visit by a 
Nonconformist minister in his parish 
churchyard, when the prayers used at 
the grave were taken from the Burial 
office of the Church. . My Lords, I 
believe that the views of these worthy 
men are shared by the more serious 
members of their flocks, and I would 
venture to ask if it is likely that they 
would object to the use by their children 
of prayers which they themselves so 
highly appreciate? This Scheme, there- 
fore, in its present form, while naturally 
offensive to Church people, will meet 
with scant favour at the hands of those 
whom I suppose it is intended to gratify. 
My Lords, there have been periods in 
the history of your country when a fierce 
spirit of intolerance prevailed, and hatred 
of the prayers and formularies of the 
Church, and when those in authority did 
their utmost to stamp them out of exis- 
tence. Macaulay, writing of the days of 
the Commonwealth, observes that :— 


“Tt was thena crime for a child to read, by the 
bedside of a sick parent, une of those beautiful 
Collects which have soothed the griefs of forty 
generations of Christians.” 


My Lords, these are the Collects of 
which the framers of the Glamorganshire 
county Scheme would forbid the use in 
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the hostels of our intermediate shcools. It | | words, therefore, seemed to be undesirable. 
is possible that there may still be found! Even if the words were omitted, the 
a few persons in whose breasts such a| managers would still retain complete 
spirit works, but I am persuaded that | control over their own hostels, as it 
no such spirit will be found within the! seemed to be necessary and inevitable 
walls of your Lordships’ House, and I that they should. 

am, therefore, satisfied that this Motion!) *The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
will meet with no opposition at your! BURY said that this distinction between 
Lordships’ hands. _ hostels and boarding-houses was a com- 
*The PRESIDENT or ruzE COUNCIL | ‘pletely new one. ”'They had had 10 
(The Duxe of Dervonsuire), said, the | schemes before them and they had never 
right rev. Prelate, appeared to be under | heard of it before, and he was at a loss 
some misapprehension as to the meaning to know how hostels and boarding-houses 





and effect of the clause, which was not 


very much to be wondered at, as its| 


terms were not extremely clear. Clause 
89 of the Scheme contemplated the es- | 
tablishment in connection with schools | 
of boarding-houses, in which worship of | 
a denominational ‘character might be | 
allowed. It provided that if persons in | 
charge of such boarding-houses were un- | 
willir g to exempt any scholar from| 
attendance at any form of religious wor- | 
ship of which the parents disapproved, | 
the managers were to make proper pro- 
vision to enable such scholar to attend 
the school. Clause 90 contemplated the 
establishment, not of ordinary boarding- 
houses, but of hostels to the schools, which 
would be under the control and manage- 
ment of the managers themselves, and 
in that way be distinguished from 
boarding-houses which were to all intents 
and purposes, private houses. Clause 90, 
subsection (4), which the right rev. Prelate 
objected to, provide that in such hostel 
Christian family worship should be 
allowed, but as the managers were an 
undenominational body, such family wor- 
ship must, he thought, necessarily be of 
an undenominational character. If the 
words were left out, there would still be 
nothing to prevent the school managers 
from regulating the family worship with- 
in their own hostel in any manner they 
might think fit, but if the words were 
left in, they were intended to be a 
security to Church parents on the one 
hand, against family worship which | 
might be of a distinctive Calvinist, 
Methodist or Baptist character, and a 
security to Dissenting parents against 
religious worship in such hostels of a dis- | 
tinetive Church character. There was | 





nothing in the provision intended to in-| 
terfere with the denominational charac- | 
ter of religious worship in the ordinary | 
The omission of aad 


boardin g-house. 


could differ in principle upon such a 
matter as this. According to the Welsh 
Intermediate Act, clauses of this kind 
had no business in these schemes at all. 
In the Welsh Intermediate Act, it was 
settled that they should not take powers 
beyond the Endowed Schools Act, and 
‘in the Endowed Schools Act, there was 
nothing said about the religious training 
lof boarders at all in any place nor was 
anything said in the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Act, beyond just the exemption 
lof such scholars as objected or such as 
had objecting parents. As regarded 
hostels, it must be competent for diff. 
erent religious bodies to build hostels. 
There would be hostels founded, as they 


| all had looked forward to and hoped, by 


3aptists, Methodists, and Roman Catho- 
lics, and certainly by the Church. 
Churchmen undoubtedly looked forward 
to building hostels for the reception of 
children belonging to their own body, 
and if this prohibition about hostels 
were universal, it would prevent the 
building of any such Church hostels. 
The Glamorganshire scheme itself, in 
Section 64, spoke of accommodation for 
boarders to be provided otherwise than 
from thegeneral fund. It had always been 
in their minds that such accommodation 
would certainly be provided, not only in 
the way of hostels opened by private enter- 
prise, but also by bodies founding hostels 
for their own purposes. This question 
had been three times before the House 
of Lords, and no distinction whatever 


|had been drawn between hostels and 


boarding-houses. In the Denbighshire, 
Flintshire, and Merionethshire Scheme 
the House gave liberty to boarding- 
houses and “hostels ; they cut out the 
prohibition from both. The words now 
were : “ Christian family worship shall be 
held daily in the hostel or boarding-house.” 

What was the case withregard tothe other 
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county schemes for Wales? In Mont- 
gomeryshire, Pembrokeshire, and Carmar- 
thenshire the prohibition was never in- 
serted. There were 10 schemes in which 
this prohibition did not exist, and they 
were asked to apply it in the eleventh 
scheme. 

Tne Eart or ROSEBERY said, the 
right reverend Prelate, if he might say 
so, did not grasp the distinction sought 
to be established. There was nothing in 
the Act to prevent the founding of 
hostels of a denominational character, 
but hostels being under the direction of 
school managers would be, naturally, of 
an undenominational character. There- 
fore, a part of the speech of the right 
reverend Prelate who made the objection 
was a little beside the point. He said 
that under the scheme, as framed, it 
would be forbidden to read any of the 
beautiful Collects of the Church of Eng- 
land. He did not believe that view to 
be well founded. He did not believe 
there was anything in the scheme which 
forbids the use of the Collects. If that 
was so, the most effective part of his ob- 
jection fell to the ground. There was 
only one other remark which he wished 
to make on this point. It was this; 
that the Archdeacon of Monmouth, who 
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a denominational character should be 
held in that hostel under their manage- 
ment. 

THe BISHOP or LONDON said, if 
there was to be this Rule laid down 
there ought to be some very distinct per- 

| mission given to the denomination to set 
/up a boarding-house in which this provi- 
sion would not hold good. 

| Lorp HERSCHELL said that was a 
| different question, and he should say 
| that the Collects were much broader and 
greater than a denomination. They 


might be gladly taken part in by those 
| who did not belong to the Church of 
| England. 


| Resolved in the negative. 
| 


| 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANTES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL [u.1.] 

Lorp MACNAGHTEN, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, 
the object was to allow assurance com- 
panies to pay money into Court in cer- 
tain cases, so that parties might obtain 
a speedy settlement. The Bill in its pre- 
sent form was passed through the House 
| last Session. 





was a Member of the Joint Education | 
Committee of Glamorgan, by whom the) Read 2" (according to Order); and 
scheme was framed, cheerfully gave his | committed to a Committee of the Whole 


assent to the clause to which the right 
reverend Prelate objected. 
to see a smile on the face of the right 
reverend Prelate. He did not know 
whether there was anything in the 
character of the Archdeacon to cause 
that smile. Their opinion was that 
there was nothing in this clause detri- 
mental to the highest interests of the 
Church of England. 

Tue BISHOP or Sr. ASAPH said, 
that they believed if the clause was 
allowed to remain as it was now it would 
be applied to all hostels. 

*Tue DUKE or DEVONSHIRE 
said, the right reverend Prelate was mis- 
taken on the point as to whether this 
principle had been decided in the House 
on a previous occasion. They were deal- 
ing, not with a hostel founded by any 
particular denomination, but one founded 
by managers themselves. He must say 
he failed to see that in a hostel con- 
trolled by an undenominational body 
they could direct that religious worship of 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


| House on Thursday next. 


He seemed | 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 

| BOARD BILL [u.1.] 

| *Tpe CHANCELLOR oF THE 
| DUCHY or LANCASTER (Lord 
| JAMES OF Hererorp): My Lords, the 
| great public interest taken in the 
| question of the supply of water to the 
| Metropolis renders it desirable that a 
| short explanatory statement should be 
| made of the nature and the provisions of 
| the Bill now presented to the House on 
that subject. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have framed this Bill upon the as- 
sumption that there exists a great and 
growing opinion that the time has come 
when the management of the water 
supply of the Metropolis and the sur- 
rounding districts should be vested in 
the hands of a responsible and a public 
representative body. That assumption 
is not founded on the view that the 
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water companies have neglected their 
duties to the consumer, but at the same 
time it is somewhat anomalous that 
interests so vast should be placed i in the 
hands of trading companies 
must have the duty cast on them of 
considering their shareholders’ as well 
as the consumers’ interests. This view 
of giving the management of the water | 


supply to a public body has received a. | 


great deal of Parliamentary sanction. 


Thirty years now have nearly passed | 


since the Commission presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond recommended 
that this body should be created and the 
powers vested in that body. 
Sir W. Harcourt’ s Commission made the | 
same Report to theother House, 

have been similar reports from different 
Committees. 
I hope there will be a concurrence of | 
opinion that this public body has to be | 
created, and I shall assume a like agree- | 
ment that the body must be a municipal 
body. I do not think that anyone 


would suggest that it should be the duty 
of the Imperial Government to take the | 
charge and control of such a matter a 

the water supply of a community, Sed 


ever important it might be, and assuming 


this right to be vested in the municipal | 


body I presume it will be agreed that 
this municipal body should be represen- 
tative of the water consumers’ inte- 
rests. In the first place, we naturally 
look to see whether there is a body 
in existence ready at hand to take 
charge of these great interests. Very | 
often we find that the power of control- 
ling the water supply passes into the 


hands of the large municipal authorities, | 


of London we find 
that the only body in whom it can 
he suggested such power could be 
vested would be the London County 
Council. In determining whether we 
could invest the London County 
Council alone with these great powers, 
we have to ask over whom such 
powers would have to be exercised. 
The water supply of London now pro- 
ceeds from eight different trading com- 
panies, which supply not only Central 
London, an area under the control of 


but in the case 


the London County Council, but that | 
outside area over which the London | 


County Council has no jurisdiction—an | 
area which has been termed ‘ Water | 
London.’ That is a very extensive 
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which | 


In 1880} 


Under these circumstances | 
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area. It extends into the different 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
| Kent, and Hertford, and includes part 
\of the borough of Croydon and West 
Ham. It stretches from the centre of 
London to Romford in Essex, as far 
as Esher in Surrey, to Ware in Hert- 
a and in Kent it reaches to 
Chevening. This area includes some 
620 square miles. The area over 
|which the London County Council 
has jurisdiction within Water London 
includes 121 square miles. There- 
|fore I am sure that it will be brought 
jhome to your Lordships’ minds that 
|there are large areas outside of the 
| esemetion of ‘the London County Coun- 
al with. It is 
difficult to suppose that these outside 
areas would be content to be governed 
and rated, for the purposes of their 
water supply, by the London County 
| 
Council, upon which body they have 
ino representation. We have, there- 
|fore, come to the conclusion that 
| we cannot accept the London County 
Council as the body to control 
s | the water supply of the areas outside 
‘their jurisdiction, and we have deter- 
‘mined to create a new representative 
body which shall be elected by all the 
| various areas affected in certain propor- 
|tions. Having come to that conclusion, 
, the question arises, how shall that body 
be formed? The first point to be deter- 
mined is as to the numbers of the new 
| body, and we have thought that, upon 
the whole, 30 will be the best number 
to fix upon, which would enable a fairly 
representative body to be constituted, not 
too large to relieve the individual mem- 
bers of their responsibility, while it 
would enable the duties imposed upon 
them to be properly discharged. Then 
|comes the os by whom shall the 
|members of the body be elected? IT 
have said that we cannot place these 
|powers in the hands of the London 
County Council alone, but we cannot, 
of course, take exception to the view 
|that the London County Council is 
entitled to the very greatest considera- 
tion when we are forming this new body. 
|In introducing permanent legislation of 
this character we must look not only to 
the present but to the future population 
of the whole of the area that will be 
| affected, and also to the property that is 





[comprised within that area as shown by 
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its rateable value The population of 
what we term Water London is about 
5$ millions—the numbers are only 
approximate, because I am_ taking 
those shown by the census of 1891— 
while that of the area under the con- 
trol of the London County Council is 


4,232,000. The rateable value of Water | 


London is £41,745,000, while that 
of the London County Council area 
is £30,000,000, making the rate- 
able value of the outside area 
£11,745,000. Of course these figures 
show that the London County Council 
has a predominant claim to representa- 
tion on the new body. In order to 
estimate the future growth of the popu- 
lation of Greater London, an area some- 
what larger than Water London, we 
must see what has been its growth in the 
past. In 1841 the population was 
24 millions, and in 1891 it had increased 
to 5} millions, and in the Report that 
was presented by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh’s Committee in 1893 it was esti- 
mated that in 35 years hence—that is 
to say, in 193l1—the population will 
have increased to 11 millions, or more 
than double its present number. In 
shaping this legislation, therefore, we 
must provide a mode of representation 
that will satisfy the future rather than 
the present population of Water Lon- 
don. In that view, then, we must look 
to where the great increase in the popu- 
lation is likely to take place throughout 
the whole area to be affected. No doubt 
the great increase in the population 
will take place outside of the area 
under the jurisdiction of the London 
County Council, which is at the present 
time densely populated. There will be 
a growing tendency in the future for 
working men to avail themselves of rail- 
way facilities and to live in the suburban 
rather than in the urban districts, and 
this circumstance will cause a greater 
proportional increase in the population 





of the outer areas as compared with that | 


of the population of the central areas. 
We may be told that we ought to wait 
until that proportional increase in the 
outer districts has taken place before we 
provide for its representation on the 
new body. In our opinion, however, 
that would not be the just course to 
take, and the body that we propose to 
create will be formed in view of the 
future growth of the population. We, 


Lord James of Hereford 
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however, have treated the London 
County Council as having a predominant 
interest in the new body, and we have 
accordingly taken care that they shall 
have a majority on this board. I have 
mentioned that there are to be 30 mem- 





|bers on the new board, and of these 
28 seats will be ascribed to the different 
areas representative of the consumers. Of 
|these 28 seats we propose to give 16 
‘to the London County Council. We 
give to the Corporation of London, 
which is a body separate from the 
London County Council, for all such 
water powers as exist at the present 
|time, two seats. We propose to give 
\the County Councils of Middlesex, 
Essex, and West Ham, two seats each, 
}and to the County Councils of Surrey, 
Kent, Hertford, and Croydon, one seat 

This leaves only two seats undis- 
| posed of. Of these two we propose to 
|assign one to the Thames Conservancy, 
| which requires to be represented upon 
|the new board as being a body repre- 
isenting a great interest, inasmuch as 
‘your Lordships are aware that the 
greater proportion of the watzr supply 
|of the Metropolis is obtained from the 
|Thames. The remaining seat we propose 
to allocate to the Lea Conservators, 
although their claim to representation 
upon the new body is certainly not so 
|strong as that of the Thames Conser- 
{vators. Then a great question arises 
as to whether the representation upon 
the new body should be direct or 
indirect. Direct representation of 
‘course would mean an appeal to the 
ratepayers in all these areas to elect a 
‘certain number of representatives. In 
' the first place we came to the conclusion 
that the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
| were under the feeling that they have 
had quite enough of local elections for 
the present, and we also felt that there 
| would be more difficulty in selecting by 
'the ratepayers the proper persons from 
all portions of the districts as members 
iof this body. We may have a vast 
| number of candidates nominated, we may 
have contested elections, and yet you 
| may not always obtain the election of 
‘the best and truest representatives of 
| business interests. In these circum- 
|stances, we have felt that the County 
Councils can be trusted to select the 
members to be placed on this Trust. In 
former times it was objected that the old 


each. 
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Metropolitan Board could not make such 
a selection, because it was not a popu- 
larly elected body. That cannot be said, 
I think, of the County Council. The 
election of the County Councils is a 
popular election, so as to make the 
indirect representation upon this Water 
Trust sufficiently in touch with the rate- 
payers to justify the selection of the 
members of the Trust by the County 
Councils. We have felt that it is not 
necessary that the selected members of 
the Water Trust should be members of 
the respective County Councils. We have 
heard it said that the members of the 
London County Council have very great 
and important duties cast upon them, 
and, however meritorious their efforts to 
discharge them may be, they press heavily 
upon them. It may be under these 
circumstances that the County Councils 
may wish to select from outside their 
own bodies some persons of great know- 
ledge and experience in these matters, 
and therefore we have not limited the 
members of the Water Trust to members 
of the County Councils. One other 
great question remains. Having formed 
your body under this Bill, what are the 
duties and powers you are going to vest 
in it? I know there are many who 
have anticipated that this Bill will solve 
every difficulty. We have made every 
attempt to see how far this Bill could 
solve the ditticulties that have arisen, 
and it has been found impossible by a 
public Bill to bring all these matters 
to a solution. When what we have to 
deal with is corsidered, it will be recog- 
nised that this cannot possibly determine 
every matter and solve every question 
that has arisen. The interests of the 
water companies must be acquired in 
some way. The water companies must 
receive compensation, the terms under 
which the transfer of their interest is to 
take place must be arranged ; and I say 
with great deference, that these are 
matters which cannot be dealt with - by 
a public Bill, but will have to be dealt 
with by subsequent private legislation. 
This body being created, we have en- 
deavoured to give it very wide power, 
and we shall trust to its judgment and 
discretion entirely. It will be for 
this body as soon as it comes into 
existence to meet and deliberate, and 
determine how far it can acquire 
the great interests the care of which 
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will be placed in its hands. Of course 
it must do this subject to the 
sinction of Parliament. We cannot 
give it compulsory or rating powers 
until the powers it seeks are known. 
When the new body says, ‘‘ Give us this 
power or that,’’ it will be for those who 
are interested in relation to the exercise 
of those powers to be heard also, and for 
Parliament then to give its final judg- 
ment. With this object in view we 
give to this body the power to enter on 
any negotiations and make or adopt 
any conditional agreements they may 
think right ; and we have _ pur- 
posely left this discretion and power 
in as general terms as possible in 
order that the new body may be unfet- 
tered in its action. As a preliminary 
matter we place in their hands all the 
existing powers of control over the water 
companies now in the hands of the 
London County Council under the 
Metropolitan Acts, and which may be 
usefully exercised until the property 
passes into their own hands. We are 
aware that when we propose that this 
body should come into existence we 
should have some objection made to it, 
probably by the representatives of the 
outside areas. They may say, in their 
criticism: ‘‘ You are joining us too 
closely with central London. We re- 
present rural districts. Let us manage 
our own water. Let us be free to make 
our own arrangements. We do not 
want to go far afield to supply our rural 
districts.’’ There may be great force in 
all that, but we cannot leave them out 
at present. We cannot dissect the 
water supply, and say that one county 
shall take so much and another county 
so much. That must be a matter for 
arrangement and the approval of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore we have put in this 
Bill a clause which will enable the out- 
side districts to make arrangements for 
autonomous rights and so to fall out of 
the Trust. This clause is inserted in the 
hope thatit may facilitate these local bodies 
in maintaining theix freedom of action. I 
believe now I have mentioned the prin- 
cipal provisions contained in this Bill. 
There are other provisions in the Bill 
for the purpose of facilitating the working 
of the new machinery where created, 
but I do’ not think it is incumbent on 
me to further detain your Lordships 
on them. In _ conclusion, I would 
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only say that the Government have had|could judge himself, none of the sur- 
but one object in view. They have been rounding authorities wished the Trust 
aware of the numerous | interesta actively | to be constituted at all. The London 
called into action in relation to this | County Council had had some expe- 
matter of the water supply, and they/rience with these various authorities, 
are fully cognisant of the many conten-|In 1891 it had a Conference with the 
tions that have taken place in past years | City, and the result was that the County 
in relation to those interests. |The view} Council and the City Corporation came 
of the Government has been that the|to an agreement that a Water Com- 
time has come for these contentions to| mittee should be appointed. Seven- 
be brought to an end, and their wish/eighths of the members were to be 
has been to act as arbitrators, as it appointed by the London County Council 
were, between the different interests. |and one-eighth by the Corporation of 
Having that object in view, in now) the City. In May, 1891, a Conference 
presenting this Bill to the House they | took place between the County Council 
ask from your Lordships not only that|and 20 representatives of various 
impartial consideration which I know it} authorities in the water area outside 
will receive, but your assistance ; and I} London, and the following resolutions 


‘an assure your Lordships that if any! were agreed to :—“ (1) That the system 


suggestions should be made that will | of water management and distribution 
tend to the improvement of the Bill and | as generally adopted at the provincial 
make it a more workable and_ useful | towns would be preferable for application 
Measure, the Government will not turn a|to London and neighbourhood, rather 
deaf ear to them, from whatever quarter | than the establishment of a Water Trust 
of the House they may come. [‘* Hear,!as proposed by the pending Bill; (2) 
hear !’’’] | that the efiiciency of the present supply 
Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the|must be investigated; (3) that the 
noble Lord had explained very clearly |supply of water in each district in the 
the main provisions of the Bill, but he! Metropolitan area outside the boundary 
would venture to suggest a title for the| of the County of London should be, as 
Measure, and that was ‘‘ A Bill to! far as practicable, in the hands of the 
exclude the London County Council! local authority of such district, and 
from all power of dealing with the water| within the County of London in the 
question.’? The provisions setting up| hands of the London County Council.” 
this new body to deal with the London |The reports of the Committees of the 
water question ran counter to every other House, by whom this question had 
precedent in this country. Great cities been considered, proved that, in the 
like Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester | opinion of those important bodies, the 
and Cardiff had dealt with this question County Council ought to be the water 
by their Corporations. They had had authority for London. Upon the Report 
identically the same problems to deal! of Sir W. Harcourt’s Committee that 
with and had got over them, and their | sat in 1880 he put an entirely different 
systems worked perfectly well. Setting | interpretation from that put upon it by 
aside the question of the desirability of the noble and learned Lord. That Com- 
setting up a new body in London for mittee reported :— 
rating purposes—and he fancied the 
noble Marquess at the head of the Govy- “That it is expedient that the supply of water 
ernment had often denounced the multi- t® the Metropolis should be placed under the 


Bate i thee vation Seiad control of some public body which shall repre- 
Pp a 5 lese rating and governing | ont the interests and command the confidence 
hodies—the proposal ran counter to the | of the water consumers.” 


wishes of the various bodies to he 

included within the Trust. It also ran| They also said that in the absence of 
counter to Parliamentary precedent and any municipal body to which these 
the reports of Parliamentary Commit- functions could be committed, a water 
tees. He would like to put this question authority of a representative character 
to the noble Lord. Which of the local ought to be constituted. The — 
authorities round London had he con-|of the words “in the absence of ¢ 
sulted? From which had he obtained municipal body” showed that the Com- 
consent to this proposal? So far as he! mittee thought that where there was 
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such a body it ought to be constituted | they should have the control over water 
the water authority. In 1888 the Lon-|in their own areas. The petitions re- 
don County Council was constituted, and | ceived in 1891 and 1895 from Kent, 
in 1891 it was recognised as the} Herts, Middlesex, and other counties 
municipal water authority for London | and districts proved that. The London 
by the Committee presided over by Sir} County Council also insisted -that the 
Matthew White Ridley, the present Home | Water Companies’ business should be 
Secretary. The Committee said in their | acquired on fair and reasonable terms. 
Report :— | The Council had introduced water Bills, 
: | which were now before Parliament, and 
“Your Sueneites rey ged it a oe |its Chairman had been engaged in nego- 
that the problem 8 houlc be carefu ly anc de ibe- tiations with the companies ast these 
rately examined by the newly - constituted | “aie ’ , 
Municipal authority, the London County | negotiations had progressed most satis- 
Council, in the interests of the water con-|factorily. If the new body which it was 
sumers of the Metropolis. . . . Your Com-| proposed to create by this Bill was likely 
mittee recommend that powers should be granted Ito be set up the nesotiations would be 
to the London County Council to expend such | “acm ff h tm i 
further sums as may be reasonably necessary, in | PTOKen Of. The main power that was 
order that they may examine thoroughly for | to be given to the new body was the 
themselves, as the responsible Municipal | power of applying to Parliament in 
authority of London, the whole position of | order to promote legislation. With 
the Metropolitan water supply, and come to | Seiennn aie 3 8 ala 
a conclusion as to the policy which, for finan- reference to this proposal, wou 
cial and other reasons, it is desirable to adopt.| quote a statement made by Sir M. W. 
That if they should so resolve they should have | Ridley, as Chairman of the Committee 
power to promote a Bill or Bills in Parliament | to which the City Bill of 1891 was re- 


for the purpose of constituting themselves the| ¢ . 
shane esse authority for London, acting fer red. The Committee met on April 
through a Statutory Committee, appointed | 15th, 1891, and adjourned until the 
either wholly by themselves, or partly in| 28th, when the Chairman made this 
conjunction with the Corporation of the | statement :— 

City of London, such Statutory Com- | : 


mittee to comprise a certain number of|  ..,, : . 
° . C ee have ¢ ) s con- 
members possessing special knowledge and | The Committee have come to this con 


RE ee Je a wits , | clusion—they are of opinion on the opening of 
guano a ee the case by" Mr. Littler that no Bil can be 

: | satisfactory, dealing with the questions referred 
| to this Committee, which merely constitutes a 
These quotations certainly showed that public authority to promote Bills in Parlia- 
it was the view of the important Com-| ment. Practically, that means we cannot see 
mittees appointed by the House of Com- | °°" Wy to passing the preamble of this Bill. 
mons that the London County Council | 
ought to be the water authority for | It was curious that the Government, of 
London, In the County Council this| whom the Chairman of this very Com- 
question of the water supply had been} mittee was a Member, should take a 
often mooted. It had always been dis-| course in entire opposition to the doc- 
cussed with the utmost moderation and | trine laid down by him. |“ Hear, hear! ”] 
without party feeling, for it had not| To four-fifths of the population affected 
been made a party question. It had! by the Bill it was proposed to give only 
heen felt on all sides in the County) a bare majority of one on the new Board. 
Council that for this great Metropolis! Surely, that was not fair. The noble 
a good and ample supply of water was| Lord asked what they would do when 
necessary, that the supply should be pro-| London had grown and the population 
vided at a reasonable and moderate rate, | should reach 11 millions. For his part, 
and that a necessary of life, second only | he thought that London would then do 
in importance to air, ought not to be; what Glasgow and other towns had 
made the subject of commercial profit. | done. [‘ Hear, hear !”] It would extend 
The policy of the Council was that it} its area and the County Council would 
should not be passed over in this matter, | increase the number of its members in 
that the outside areas should be treated | accordance with that extension. It was, 
separately, and that their respective) in his opinion, a pity that the Govern- 
authorities should provide them with | ment should have stepped in to interfere 
water. He contended that it was also| with the good work which was being 
the desire of the outside authorities that|done by the County Council. They 
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might with greater advantage have 
made the new body a Statutory Com- 
mittee of the Council, that Council being 
represented by its own members and out- 
side bodies by their own members. Such 
a Committee would have possessed the 
advantage of exercising the powers which 
were inherent in the County Council 


both as to borrowing money and the | 


general transaction of business., In con- 
clusion, he recorded an emphatic protest 
against this proposal to constitute a new 


authority for dealing with the water 


supply of London. 

*Viscount KNUTSFORD, as the only 
representative of the Water Companies 
in that House, hoped their Lordships 


would allow him to say a few words on | 


this subject. He had for 20 years taken 


a very active part in the management of | 


one of these companies, and he could 
claim to be conversant with the working 


and management of the other water | 


companies. 
opposition to the Bill. 


He did not rise to offer any 
The noble Lord 


who had just spoken asserted that all | 


who were affected by this Bill were 


opposed to the constitution of a new) 
He entirely dissented from that | 


Board. 
view, and on the part of the water 


companies he was grateful to the Gov-| 


ernment—and he believed he spoke the 
general feeling of the companies—for 
having stepped in and put an end to the 
designs of the London County Council. 
[Ironical cheers.| In the first place he 
thought it was important that there 
should be a board on which all interests 
could be fairly represented—interests of 
the counties from which the water was 
drawn, the interests of the county 
councils, the interests of the Thames 
Conservancy, the interests of the City, 
and the interests of the water companies. 
That seemed to him to be a most im- 
portant element in the case, but such 
representation could not be fairly ob- 
tained on the County Council. He 
would not at present enter into a discus- 
sion of the details of the Bill. The 
proper time to do so would be when the 
Measure was printed and time had been 
given for consideration of those details, 
and when the Second Reading was 
moved. He desired, however, with the 
leave of the House, to state very briefly 
the general position cf the eight great 
water companies affected by the Bill. 
He observed with pleasure that the 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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!noble Lord who introduced the Bill 
said that it was not introduced 
because of the failure of the companies 
to perform their duty to the water 
consumers. He would go further than 
the noble Lord, and say that the water 
companies were confident and satisfied 
that they had performed their duties 
thoroughly and loyally to the water 
consumers. He was aware that a great 
/mmany persons dissented from this view, 
but he had always found that those who 
dissented were persons who had not 
studied the great mass of evidence 
brought before Royal Commissions and 


| 


Committees. What the water com- 
panies relied upon in_ support of 
their case was in the first place 


the evidence given before those Com- 
missions and Committees. They also 
relied on the annual reports of the Local 
Government Board, and especially on 
the recent reports, because great im- 
provements had been made in the last 
15 years both in the manner of the 
filtration and storage of water. They 
relied on the reports of the Water 
Examiner of the Local Government 
Board, Major-General Scott, who had 
devoted great attention to the subject. 
He thought that he would not be wrong 
in saying that if this gentleman was 
examined he would admit that the 
water companies had readily and to 
the best of their ability endeavoured 
to give effect to all the suggestions 
which he had made from time to time 
for improving the water supply. They 
| also relied on the monthly reports to the 
| Local Government Board by eminent 
|analysts. Dr. E. Frankland had perhaps 
|more than any man in the country de- 
voted his time to the study and close 
|examination of the water of the Thames 
\as taken out of the river, and as de- 
livered to the consumers after filtration 
and storage. They further relied on the 
ireports of Professors Crookes, Dewar, 
| and, Odling, who took samples every day 
\of the water from any part of the service 
‘of each company, and whose reports 
‘were sent regularly to the Water Ex- 
‘aminer of the Local Government Board. 
In addition to all these authorities the 
| water companies relied on the Report of 
| the Royal Commission which was pre- 
| sided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
|and to which he would again refer later 
on. As to the price of water supplied, and 
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the quantity supplied to each house, he, body consisted of persons of moderate 
maintained that the position of the Lon-| means, who had invested their property 
don consumer supplied by any of the eight | in the undertakings of the companies and 
companies compared mostfavourably with | entirely depended on the dividends for 
the position of consumers in other large their livelihood. Though he did not put 
towns of the country like Liverpool, | this consideration forward as a reason 
Manchester, Hull, Birmingham, and for giving more compensation than was 
Bristol. The quality of the Thames water, | reasonable, he did put it forward as a 
moreover, was approved by a Royal claim for compensation on equitable 
Commission, as long ago as 1869, pre- principles. He entered a strong protest 
sided over by the Duke of Richmond. | on the part of the companies against the 
The Inquiry by that Commission was so unrighteous proposals for compensation 
exhaustive that it had had formed the which had been proposed by the County 
starting point of all subsequent investi- Council. He thought that the noble 
gations and inquiries, and since that Lord opposite was entirely wrong as to 
time the quality of the water had been the negotiations _with the chairmen of 
strongly upheld by the analysts before the companies. No proposition had been 
referred to. As to the purity and whole-| made which the water companies could 
someness of the water supplied, he con- possibly accept. Every proposition that 
fidently relied upon the Report made by had been made fell short of any com- 
Lord Balfour’s Commission, which was pensation which had been given in the 
composed almost of experts. Lord case of compulsory purchase in other 
Balfour was Chairman, and the other cases, and in these circumstances it was 
members were Sir George Bruce, Past idle to talk of negotiations having really 
President of the Institution of Civil;commenced. In conclusion he would 
Engineers, Sir A. Geikie, Professor again state his firm _ belief that 
of Geology to Edinburgh University,|@ water board where all parties 
Professor Dewar, Messrs. Hill and and all interests could be properly 
Mansergh, C.E., and Dr. William Ogle, represented was the proper authority to 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, undertake the management of this great 
The Inquiry held was most exhaustive work. The County Council had already 
and the Report stated :— sufficient work to discharge, and he did 
not think that they appreciated the close 

“Weare strongly of opinion that the water attention and responsibility needed in 
as supplied to the consumer of London is of a the management and supply of water to 
very high standard of excellence and purity, Eres ; i 
and that it is suitable in quality for all house- COnSumers within such Se ao 
hold purposes.” ‘ area as that now supplied by the eight 

Companies. [Cheers.| 

If, therefore, the reasonable price and *THE Eart or WEMYSS said he had 
the quality and purity of the water listened with close attention to the able 
were established their Lordships would and clear statement of his noble Friend. 
not be surprised to hear that the He thought, however, that the noble 
companies would prefer to keep the Lord had begged the question; he had 
management in their own hands. If,| shown no necessity for his Bill, he had 
however, it was the opinion of Parlia- simply indulged in vague prospective 
ment that the time had arrived for the possibilities as to a deficiency in the 
management to be vested in other supply of water when the population 
hands, the Water Companies, had, of had increased to acertain figure. When 
course, no other course but to submit! his noble Friend said that some persons 
to the decision of Parliament, but then were satisfied with things as they were 
the companies submitted that compen- he ventured to cheer. He did so on 
sation should be paid on fair equitable account of certain facts disclesed in the 
principles, such as had been ratified and: Report of the Royal Commission pre- 
established by Parliament in the Lands sided over by Lord Balfour—-a very able 
Clauses Acts and other Acts dealing with body, which sat for two years and went 
compulsory purchase. The water com- fully into the whole question of water 
panies claimed that as a right from supply for the Metropolis. As to the 
Parliament. A large body of their share- quality of the water he said that he him- 
holders were trustees, and a still larger self was supplied by the Grand Junction 


| 
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Company, and he only wished he had as 
good a supply of water in Scotland. It 
was much softer and not so full of 
lime. The Commission reported that 
the water was of very high quality 
for domestic purposes, and it appeared 
from the evidence of the medical officers 
that they could not trace a single case 
of illness to deleterious particles or to 
organic matter in the water supply of 
the London companies. There was 
scarcely a town in the country that could 
say as much as this. As to the pro- 
spective increase of the population the 

Commission said that from existing and 
from readily available sources water sufti- 
cient to supply consumers at the rate 
of 35 gallons a head per day could be 
obtained from existing sources, and easily 
available for 12 millions of a population. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, the local 
bodies outside the London area would 
look with much disfavour upon any 
interference with the control of their 
water supply. The noble and learned 
Lord who introduced the Bill proposed 
to get over this difficulty by stating that 
under certain circumstances _ those 
authorities might contract themselves 


Military Expedition 


out of the water trust, but he was per-| 


fectly certain that that proposal would 
not commend itself to their approval. 
They would say that the water trust 
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boys should not be sent to the common 
gaol for punishment, but to some other 
place. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
to what place the noble Lord proposed 
to send the boys if not to gaol ? 

Lorp NORTON said that in the 
previous Bill some place was suggested. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that when the noble Lord laid his sugges- 
tion before the House in a practical 
shape they might understand it, but at 
present there was nothing definite before 
them. 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 





BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


| 


| 





} 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
QuEss of Satispury) : I understand that 
at the opening of the Sitting, the noble 
Lord opposite thought that I was guilty 
of discourtesy to this House because I 


was an engine of oppression, and would | did not make a statement, whereas a 
consider they would be put in a worse | Statement has been made by the Under 
position under the Bill in respect of | Secretary of State in the other House. 





obtaining an autonomous position. 


Bill read 1*,—[No. 38.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (WHIPPING) 
BILL [1.1.1]. 


The House went into Committee on | 
this Bill. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
Hatsbury) explained that, in accordance 
with suggestions, two verbal alterations 
had been made in the Bill, one of which | 
was the omission of the words, “ In addi- 
tion to.” 

Lorp NORTON was glad those words | 
had been omitted, but he thought a 
further improvement might be made to | 
the Bill if a-provision was inserted to | 
the effect that in certain cases young 

| 


Earl of Wemyss. 


| universal 


| But Sir William Harcourt had given 
| private notice to my right hon. Friend 
that he desired to ask him a Question ; 
|he did ask him, and the Question was 
|answered. If the noble Lord had gone 
through the same ceremony, I should 
| have been perfectly prepared to answer 
| him. 

| Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I do not 
think that quite exhausts the facts of 
‘the case. The Under Secretary pro- 
mised that he would make a statement 
to-day on the subject which has attracted 
attention—the advance to 


Dongola. We were under the hope, 


therefore, that the Secretary of State 
'would not treat us as unworthy ofa 


similar statement, and we hurried down 
with that object. If the noble Marquess 
does not wish to make a statement, he 
is, of course, quite right in pleading that 
no previous notice has been given. 
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THe PRIME MINISTER: We are| public. This company got an Act in 
not in the same position as the House of | 1893, and on page 8, sub-section 9, there 
Commons. There the Speaker would| was some reference to the ventilation, 
not allow the statement to be made on| but the shafts mentioned in the sub-sec- 
Motion to go into Committee on the! tion were not ventilating shafts. They 
Army Estimates. I shall be glad to) were simply stairs alongside the lifts, so 
answer any question of which the noble! that in the event of the lifts getting out 
Lord may give me notice, but I have no/ of order the public would be able to use 
statement now to make. the stairs. There were no means of 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Weare drawing out the foul air, and they 
not under the same restraint as the|must remember that these tunnels 
House of Commons. There they havea, were from 60 to 80 feet down. 
Speaker ; we have no Speaker here, and | No effectual provision was made for the 
the noble Marquess might have a freer | foul air to be taken out of the tunnels. 
opportunity of making a statement. It might be said that as electric traction 

/was to be used the ventilation would not 

House adjourned at a quarter past | be so objectionable as it was on the 

Six o'clock, till To-morrow a| Underground Railway. He had been 

quarter past Ten o'clock. | referred by the engineer of this proposed 

| railway to the South London Railway as 

|a model ventilated railway. He had 

travelled over that line, and considered 

it most unsatisfactory. He sought an 

nas . . independent opinion, and arranged with 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. a well-known London expert in ventila- 

: Eee ition to examine and report. That 

Monday, 16th March 1896. gentleman did so last Ratarday, and he 

would read a few extracts from that 
Report :— 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. | ‘1. These tunnels—being so far below the 
surface, and in no way influenced by difference 
of temperature—ought to be ventilated quite 
|independently from the mere running of the 
trains, which only circulate the air throughout 
BAKER STREET AND WATERLOO the tunnels without properly changing it, i.e.. 

RAILWAY BILL. |the atmcsphere in the tunnels ought at all 


On the Order for the Second Reading | times to be positively changed, or changing, 
of this Bill © | whether the trains be running or not. 
bs > ) | 


| 2. Though the most perfect plan of ventila- 
* nm 2. ¢ st perfect plan of ventila 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) | ting the tunnels would be the placing of a 


said, he should not have stood in the) special shaft equidistant between each two 
way of this Bill for a moment, but he! stations, carrying it to the surface and above the 
found that no provision whatever had roofs of the houses, and placing an electrically- 
hee canis far the wontiieiion. at tim |driven fan of proper dimensions towards the 
: | upper part of it in each case, for the extraction 

tunnels. He was surprised that any | of the vitiated air, allowing the fresh air free 
company or promoters should venture to entry down through the stations ; it is quite 
come to that House and apply for powers | possible to give good ventilation on the same 
lei alice : enter endiidemeeil railway | principle, by arranging to place on some of the 
: 5 | special air shafts provided in the Act similar 

after the observations which had fallen | fans, say, a fan to be arranged in every other 
at various times from the President of | air shaft at every other station, allowing the 
the Board of Trade, who as much as |? shafts remaining at the other stations to act 


anyone realised that the tunnels of the |** neh ae eee 
underground railways were in a ver | “3. Although the visible impurities, such as 


bad condition. Of course, they all knew | smoke, steam, etc., existing, say, in the Under- 


th ground Metropolitan Railways, are entirely 
at promoters were bold men who | wanting on these electrically-worked under- 


would bring forward any scheme if they | ground railways, the last-named have the disad- 
thought they could carry it through, so | vantage—from a ventilating point of view—of 
long as they got their handsome fees out | being about four times the depth under the 


: 7 | surface that the Metropolitan Railways are, and, 
of the public ; but it was for this House also, of not being at all appreciably benefited 


to protect the health and the lives of the’! by difference of temperature and the action of 
i 
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the wind. Apart from the nuisance caused by 
the products of combustion from the locomotives, 
the Metropolitan and District Underground 
Railways in London are entirely free from the 
musty and close smell which prevails in all 
parts of the South London Electric Railway, 
where the atmosphere can under existing cireum- 
stances, and under the most favourable condi- 
tions, be only completely changed at long 
intervals, and where the air is fouled by stale 
tobacco-smoke, and by the breaths, etc., of a 
vast number of people almost constantly passing 
through the stations and tunnels during the 
day. The two tunnels of the electric railways 
being again connected together at the stations, 
and by cross shafts at very frequent intervals 
between the stations, can only be looked upon as 
one system so far as the ventilation of the whole 
is concerned. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the vitiated and heavy air formed or left in even 
these electrically-worked railway tunnels should 
be constantly drawn off or extracted to the 
surface, as in mines, in order that fresh air 
should as constantly take its place. This can 
only, however, be satisfactorily accomplished by 
the proper use of positive and special appli- 
ances already indicated; most certainly the 
mere running of the trains through the tunnels 
at these great depths will never give anything 
like perfect ventilation, or the desired results. 


“ As regards the proposed Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, I can only say it would be a 
great improvement on the South London 
Electric Railway if this ventilation question 
was tackled properly, as it ought to be, and I 
feel that what I have stated has only to be 
pointed out to Mr. Greathead to be put right, 
when the ultimate results will redound more 
than ever to his credit. There is no reason 
either why the ventilation of the South London 
Railway should not be put right to the un- 
doubted advantage of the passengers using it 
and the company, when it should then be the 
sweetest and most comfortable place to travel in 
in London at the present time. 


“Tt should be noted the ‘separate shafts for 
ventilation,’ mentioned on page 8, Section 7, 
and in Clause 9 of the 1893 Act, should really 
be separate shafts for ventilation purposes solely, 
and should not be used as stairways.” 


Tf the Bill passed in its present form—-— 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) pointed 
out that this was practically only a Bill 
for the extension of time. 

Mr. WEIR observed that there was a 
long list of other purposes over and above 
that relating to the extension of time. 
It was true that the Bill was passed in 
1893, but no steps were then taken to 
deal with this question of underground 
ventilation. He had no desire to stand 
in the way of any railway being con- 
structed in London, for the more that 
were made the better it would be as 
tending to relieve the congesticn in the 
streets. If the promoters would agree to 


Mr. J. G. Weir. 
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accept an Instruction requiring them to 
make proper provision for ventilation 
purposes, he should not on this occasion 
move the rejection of the Bill. He 
should place the Instruction on the Paper 
to-morrow or Thursday, and he hoped it 
would be accepted. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) observed that it was really a great 
pity the time of the House was wasted 
in this way. This was simply a private 
Bill for an extension of time in regard to 
a railway. The Bill was passed in 1893 
and was identical with the one now on 
the Paper, except that the latter pro- 
vided for an extension of time with a 
slight additional length of line. In 1893 
particular attention was paid to the very 
point to which the hon. Member had 
referred, and a special clause was inserted 
in the Bill to provide for its being pro- 
perly carried out. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Inasmuch as that had been done, it 
seemed quite absurd to stop the Bill from 
immediately going to the Committee, 
[‘* Hear, hear !” | 


3ill read 2*, and committed. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 

The following notice stood on the 
Paper :— 

“Mr. T. M. Heaty,—Belfast Corporation 
3ill,—That the Instruction to the Committee on 
the Belfast Corporation Bill, which was on 11th 
March passed in relation to the Londonderry 
Bill, apply also to the consideration of the 
Belfast Corporation Bill by the same Com- 
mittee.”’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 1 
understand that my Amendment to the 
Belfast Bill is not in order, and it will 
be my duty when the Bill returns from 
the present Committee to move the inser- 
tion of the parliamentary franchise at 
that time. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1896-7 (VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 

Estimate presented, — showing the 
several Services for which a Vote on 
Account is required for the year ending 
31st March 1897 [by Command]; referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed.—| No. 109.] 
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NEW WRIT. 


For the County of Kerry (East Kerry 
Division), v. Michael Davitt, esquire, who 
having been returned for the said County 
of Kerry (East Kerry Division), and also 
for the County of Mayo (South Mayo 
Division), hath elected to sit for the 
County of Mayo (South Mayo Division). 
—(Captain Donelan.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading 
discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


read, and 


Ordered, That Leave be given to pre- 
sent another Bill instead thereof.— 
(Colonel Hughes ). 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (NO. 2) 


BILL. 


“To enable London Local Authorities 
to acquire freehold land for Public 
Buildings,” presented accordingly, and 
read 1*; to be read 2* upon Wednesday 
25th March.—{ Bill 144. | 


QUESTIONS. 


SCIENCE TEACHING (IRELAND). 
_ Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether any attempt will be made by 
the Science and Art Department to im- 
prove the condition of the schools in 
Ireland with regard to the science teach- 
ing; and whether further efforts will be 
made to provide more lecture experi- 
ments and practical demonstrations for 
the purpose of illustrating science lec- 
tures in this Department in Ireland ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
constantly endeavour to improve the 
teaching of science in the science schools 
and classes throughout Ireland and the 
rest of the United Kingdom. Every 
effort is made to induce committees of 
such schools in Ireland to avail them- 
selves of the special grants for apparatus, 
which are only given in Ireland, and of 
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the special grants for the practical labora- 
tory work of students which are given 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Reformatory. 


LIMPLY STOKE REFORMATORY. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether there has been any im- 
provement in the condition of affairs in 
the Limply Stoke Reformatory, near 
Bath ; whether the school results are 
still at the low level shown by the last 
triennial report; and, whether any 
further changes in the staff are being 
considered ? 

Tne Hon. Memser further asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, what are the proposed changes to 
be made in connection with the Bath 
Industrial School for Girls, 16, 17, and 
18, Walcot Parade, Bath ; and, whether 
the rooms are small and numerous, the 
premises old, difficult to keep clean, and 
the general condition of girls indifferent ¢ 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): Notice was given last year 
by the managers of the Limply Stoke 
Reformatary School of their intention to 
resign the certificate of the school. The 
notice expires on the 31st instant, 
and the school will then be closed. All 
the inmates have now been disposed of 
but six. As regards the Bath Industrial 
School, it is true, I understand, that the 
rooms are small and numerous, and the 
premises old, but not in any special 
degree more difficult to keep clean than 
any private house situated in a similar 
position in Bath. The health of the girls 
is good at present, the improvement of 
late years in this respect being attribut- 
able to the fact that in the summer the 
girls are taken to the seaside for from 
four to six weeks. Their general condi- 
tion appeared to the Inspector on his 
last visit to be good. The premises, 
nevertheless, are certainly not entirely 
satisfactory, and, at the instance of the 
Inspector, the managers have been and 
are endeavouring, I understand, to make 
arrangements which will enable them to 
move to premises more in accordance 
with modern requirements. Meanwhile 
the health of the school and of the staff 
is being carefully watched. 
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ARMY RECRUITING. vice have been too readily distinguish- 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the|able at a distance, and ‘have thus been 
Under Secretary of State for War can | unable to get near enough to the offenders 
he state the number of Englishmen, for their capture ; and, whether steps 
Trish, Welsh, and Scottish respectively | will be taken at an early date to render 
recruited in 1892 and 1895; and why the protection of the line-fishermen 
the table given in respect of the| more efficient? 
nationalities in the Annual Report only | *THELORDADVOCATE(SirCuar.es 
applies to Militia recruits ? | Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew's 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY | Universities): The petition referred to 
ro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe t-| has been received. I must not be taken 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): Recruits |as admitting the accuracy of any of the 
are not classified according to nation-| statements quoted from it; and, in par- 
alities, but according to the districts in| ticular, the statement as to lack of 
which recruited. Classification by | interest and zeal in the work has, so far 
nationality takes place after the men|as I can discover, no foundation. For 
have joined their regiments, and is|the rest, I would refer to my answer 
shown for both Regulars and Militia in| given to the hon. Member for Banffshire 
the General Annual Return of the Army | on Thursday last. 
(Tables 65 and 92). | Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask the) Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
Under Secretary of State for War if he the Scottish Fishery Board’s cruiser Yew 
will state how many recruits have been | Vigilant, a second-hand yacht named the 
obtained in the Highlands and Islands | Violet, is reported by the Board as not 
during the current financial year, the|strong enough, although she has been 
names of the csunties in which re-|strengthened, to withstand the heavy 
cruiting was carried on, and the number | seas sometimes encountered outside the 
of recruits secured in each county? | Islands, and that she is therefore hardly 
*Thoe UNDER SECRETARY oF /equal to the task of discharging the 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, police duties of the Board in all states 
Surrey, Guildford): I presume that the | of the weather ; and, whether seeing that 
hon. Member wishes to know the number | the Vew Viyilant is totally unfit to per- 


of recruits raised in the districts which 
were included in the expenditure I gave 
him on Thursday last. In the 10 
months ending on the 31st of January, 
711 recruits were raised for the Regular 
Army and 1,115 for the Militia. They 
are not stated by counties in the Returns 
rendered to the War Office. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether his attention has 
been drawn to a petition from the Moray 
Firth Fisheries Association, setting forth 
that the main causes of the failure to 
enforce respect for the bye-laws of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland are that the 
gunboats placed on the service have not 
had sufficient speed for the capture of 


offending trawlers ; that the commanders | 


of the gunboats have had little interest 
in the pursuit of trawlers, and that, in 
consequence, there has in general been 
a great lack of zeal in the work ; that 
the class of vessels employed in the ser- 


form the duties of protecting the line 
fishermen from the ravages of trawlers 
around the Western Isles, and that she 
has been relegated to the calmer waters 
| of the Firth of Clyde, will steps be taken 
|to provide the Fishery Board with a 
faster and more powerful cruiser 4 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Fish- 
ery Board have had no reason to complain 
of the unseaworthiness of the fishery 
cruiser Vigilant since she was strength- 
ened, nor have they received any com- 
plaint of illegal trawling from the 
Western Isles for some time. When 
such complaints were received _ last 
autumn and winter a gunboat was 
specially detailed to investigate and 
report, and this arrangement appears 
for the present to be sufficient to meet 
the case. 


BALINTORE HARBOUR. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate why the original plans for 
Balintore Harbour were departed from 
by Messrs. Stevenson, the Government 
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engineers ; and, whether he is aware that 
this change has rendered the harbour 
dangerous to fishing boats ? 


*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: . The 
design of Balintore Harbour, prepared 
by the Messrs. Stevenson, the Trustees’ 
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PRISON SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
since 1882 schoolmasters in the local 
engineers, was not departed from, and| Prisons have been taken from the ranks 
the harbour was completed to the satis-| f the warders, and that, though engaged 
faction of the Board of Trade and the| since then as school teachers, these men 
Trustees. are still subject to the usual warders’ 

|hours of duty, from 6 a.m. to6 p.m, 
|instead of from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m., the 
|hours usually served by teachers and 
BROADFORD PIER, SKYE. iclerks ; and, whether he will give 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord | instructions to have their hours regulated 
Advocate, (1) if he will state what sum | more strictly in accordance with their 
was provided by the Government towards | duties 7 
the construction of Broadford Pier, Isle} Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
of Skye ; (2) whether he is aware that the | Tam fully aware of the position of the 
income from pier dues (passengers and | schoolmaster warders to whom the hon. 
goods) amounted last year to £450; and,| Member refers. The question of their 
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(3) whether he can state what becomes of 
this income, and to whom accounts are 
rendered ? 


*Tur LORD ADVOCATE: The sum 
provided was £7,875. In reply to the 


last two paragraphs I have no doubt the 
amount of income last year will appear | 
in the accounts, which by Section 41 of 


the Provisional Order relating to this 
pier, are supplied to the Sheriff-Clerk 
of the county, and also to the Board of 
Trade. 


CROWN OFFICIALS (LOCHMADDY). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 


Advocate, whether, having regard to the 


hours of duty was among those into 
which inquiry was made by .Lord 
de Ramsey’s Committee in 1891, who 
reported to the Secretary of State, that 
the “evidence did not support the 
demand for alteration in the terms of 
service.”’ In view, however, of the 
nature of the duties which are, or may 
be, entrusted to them, the Prison Com- 
missioners are now considering whether 
it would be possible to allow some slight 
modification of the hours of duty, 


RETIRED SOLDIERS AND SATLORS, 


Coroner. WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Secretary to 





fact that Crown officials at Lochmaddy, | the Treasury, with reference to Treasury 
North Uist, are wholly dependent upon | Minute of 14th March 1894, on the 
the owner of the island for residence, | subject of the appointment of retired 
that the Sheriff has been under notice of | soldiers and sailors as messengers, what 
eviction and the Procurator Fiscal has | results have been obtained as a conse- 
already been evicted, will he state the quence of the experiments proposed in 
conditions on which the gaol and court | that Minute to appoint a certain num- 
house are held from the same land-| ber of those classes to act as temporary 
lord ? /messengers in the Treasury and in the 
*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: There js | Departments subordinate to the Trea- 
no gaol at Lochmaddy. There are/SUTy! 

legalised prison cells which, with thé) *THz SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
court house, are built on land acquired; SURY (Mr: R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
by the Commissioners of Supply and | Since the date of the Minute referred to, 
held under a feu disposition for a yearly | the Treasury have appointed four retired 
payment of £2. If the hon. Member soldiers and sailors to messengerships, or 
desires to know what the other conditions | posts of a similar character, and they are 
are, I must refer him to the parties to the | just appointing 12 more to be curators 
contract. ‘wes messengers in the new National 
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Portrait Gallery. The Treasury have, |Committee to inquire whether it would 
so far, no reason to doubt the general | be advisable to establish a Government 
success of the arrangements made. | Printing Office ? 
| *Mr. HANBURY : Iam afraid I have 
|no information as to Sydney, and the 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING. | Stationery Office is not aware whether 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- | England stands alone in doing its print- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary tothe |ing through contractors. As regards 
Treasury whether he will state the total| Washington, I am told that the 
amount paid in the last financial year by American Government printing costs a 
the Government of Great Britain and great deal more, book for book, than the 
Treland for printing, binding, lithograph- British Government printing, and that 
ing, and stationery, including printing the American Public Printer, in his _re- 
of postage and other stamps ? port on the year ending June 30, 1894, 
*Mr. HANBURY : If my hon. Friend ‘felt it necessary to apologise for “frequent 
will refer to page 189 of the Appropria- complaints from the various departments 
tion Accounts, just issued, he will see’ of the Government regarding delayed 
that the total expenditure of the Sta- work.” I must point out to my hon. 
tionery Office during the last financial Friend that, if the House had desired 
year upon printing, binding, stationery, an Inquiry to be held as to whether it 
and incidental services was £445,447.\' would be advisable to establish a 
This does not include the cost of salaries, Government Printing Office, it would 
police, paper for public Departments, probably have included the subject 
and grants of Parliamentary Papers for in the reference to the Committee 
free libraries, which amounted to now sitting. My hon. Friend’s atti- 
£181,176 more. The cost of printing| tude towards the Post Office has cer- 
postage and other stamps amounted to tainly given me the impression that, in 
£124,143. Besides these amounts, the | his opinion at least, work is better done 
Foreign Office have a printer at £150 in private establishments than in public. 
a-year and a printer’s reader at £104, 
the Commissioners cf National Educa- 
tion in Treland have a grant of about SHOEBURYNESS. 
£30,000 a-year for paper, printing andj; Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
binding of school books, and purchasing Under Secretary of State for War, 
other school requisites, and various other whether the extremely unsatisfactory 
departments spend small sums on their sanitary surroundings at Shoeburyness 
own account upon binding and sewing; will be remedied ; whether the village 
but I think my hon. Friend will find the sewer, the general sanitary conditions of 
figures I have mentioned sufficient for the foreshore and neighbouring villages 
all practical purposes. are a continual menace to the health of 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg the troops; and what will be done to 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury remedy this often complained of state of 
whether he is aware that the Govern- affairs? 
ment Printing Office of Sydney, New; Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
South Wales, performs all Government |insanitary condition of the foreshores 
work for that colony, including printing, and of the villages in the neighbourhood 
binding, lithographing of maps and of the School of Gunnery, has been 
plans, printing of postage stamps and repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
railway tickets, printing Hansard, &c.,| Local Authorities. There is reason to 
to the satisfaction of all concerned ; and believe that the Urban District Council 
that there is a similar Government is moving in the matter. 
Printing Office in Washington; and : 
whether any other Government in the 


world beside our own has its printing SEA FISHERIES BILL. 
done by contract, or is without a Gov- Si ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
ernment printing office ? S.): I beg to ask the President of the 


The Hon. Memper also asked the Board of Trade whether it is intended 
Secretary to the Treasury if he would to introduce a Sea Fisheries Bill ; and, 
consent to the appointment of a Select if so, when, and in which House ? 


Secretary to the Treasury. 
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Tne PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
don): I have carefully considered the 
representations made for and against a 
Sea Fisheries Bill, and have come to the 
conclusion that the case for legislation 


of a kind similar to that projected last 


year is very strong. Under these cir- 
cumstances I propose to ask Parliament 
to consider the subject, but at present 


am not in a position to say when, and | 


in which House, a Bill will be intro- 
duced. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN 
(Donegal, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, how much money has been 
spent by the Congested Districts Board 
in the County of Donegal up to the 
present, distinguishing the amount spent 
in each barony ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The accounts of the 
Congested Districts Board will be closed 
on the 3lst instant, the end of the) 
current financial year, and it would 
cause great inconvenience to ascertain | 
the expenditure of the Board in respect of ; 
a period ending on a date prior to the 
3lst instant. In any event, it would be 
quite impossible to give the Board’s | 
expenditure by baronies, and in regard 
to such expenditure as has been incurred | 
on general schemes or projects, it would 
he equally impracticable to apportion | 
payments either according to baronies 
or counties. If, however, the hon. 
Member desires to have information 
regarding the number, nature, locality 
and cost of public works constructed, 
or in process of construction by the 
Board, I shall not object to a Return in | 
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| of the officers of the Congested Districts 
| Board (Ireland), and the administrative 
|expenses of the Board ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I would 
|refer the hon. Member to page 493 of the 
| Estimates for the coming financial year, 
which have been laid before the House, 
from which he will observe that the sum 
\of £3,694 has been provided for the 
salaries of the official staff of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; in addition to 
‘which there is a provision for a grant in 
aid of certain expenditure for salaries 
and travelling expenses, chargeable on 
the Board’s funds, amounting to £1,000, 
and a further sum of £1,250 for the 
travelling expenses of the Commissioners, 
postage, ete. 


WORCESTER (TRAINING SHIP). 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether it has been brought to 
his notice that, last Saturday, on board 


the training ship Worcester, at Greenhithe, . 


some 40 boys (out of about 160) suffering 
from mumps, instead of being isolated, 
were taking their share of sweeping 
decks ; and whether he will take steps 
to put a stop to this neglect of ordinary 
sanitary laws ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Although the Board 
of Trade have no authority in the matter, 
I have made inquiry into the circum- 
stances referred to in the Question. The 


| Port Sanitary Authority of London have 


certain statutory powers as regards cer- 
tain dangerous infectious diseases, but 
mumps is not one of these diseases. Iam 
assured on behalf of the managers of the 
Worcester that the Cadets on board are 
under careful medical supervision ; that 
cases of mumps are at once isolated and, 
if necessary, sent to the hospital ship ; 
and that boys affected are not allowed 
to mix with the others in sweeping decks 


continuation of that supplied on the/or in any other way. 


Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member | 
for West Kerry in 1893, No. 417 of| 
that Session, which gave similar informa. | 
tion up to that date. | 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the, 


GUIANA BOUNDARY. 
Sirk ALBERT ROLLIT: I beg to 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | Foreign Affairs, is there, to the know- 
of Ireland, whether any definite and | ledge, officially or unofficially, of Her 
satisfactory settlement has been arrived | Majesty's Government, foundations for 
at as to the payment by the Treasury, | the statement of the special correspondent 
out of the moneys provided by Parlia-|of Zhe Z'imes, that the United States 
ment, of the salaries and remuneration | Government has expressed its willingness 
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to either accept or propose a Scheme for | persons disqualified to vote at County 
a Joint Commission to consider and Council Elections in the Island of Lewis. 
report upon the Venezuelan dispute? | According to the Valuation Roll for 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf the same year there were, instead of 160 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS persons, 1,097 persons entitled to vote 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South-| at School Board Elections in the Island, 
port) : We have received official proposals | As I have before said in answer to the 
from the United States Government hon. Member, a change in the educa- 
which are now the subject of negotia-| tional franchise can only be made by a 
tion ; they would not be accurately | general enactment, and I cannot pledge 
described by the language of the hon.|the Government to introduce such a 
Member. A very wise rule has hitherto) Measure. 
prevailed, that negotiations should not 
be discussed in Parliament while they 
are goingon. I am unable to depart from TREASON-FELONY CONVICT DEVANY. 
it in the present instance. Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
SCOTCH FISHERIES. he has satisfied himself as to the sanity 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord of a prisoner named Devany, at present 
Advocate, whether his attention has been confined in Portland in connection with 
directed to the statement in the last) the dynamite conspiracy ; ard, whether, 
Report of the Fishery Board for Scot-' seeing that this man is now 70 years of 
land that, in the interest of the fishing | age, that the evidence in his case went 
industry in Scotland, it is of urgent to show that his part in the conspiracy 
necessity that the Legislature should! was of a subordinate character, and that 
take immediate action with a view to he has already been in prison about 13 
provide, if possible, an adequate supply years, he will reconsider his case? 
of mussels being cultivated in Scotch) Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
waters ; and, if he will state whether As I recently informed the House, 
any, and, if so, what steps have been Devany was specially examined in 
taken in the matter ? December last with the other treason- 
*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: T can felony convicts by two specialists, and I 
find no such statement as is quoted in! was satisfied by their report that Devany 
the Question in the last Report of the| was not of unsound mind. TI stated at 
Fishery Board ; but I may remind the | the same time, so far as the merits of 
hon. Member that legislation dealing | the case were concerned, the principles 
with Mussel Culture was passed last) upon which the Government were pre- 
year, |pared to treat it. I may add _ that 
| Devany has served 12 years and not 13, 
}and that according to the information 
ELECTIONS (ISLAND OF LEWIS). | in my possession his age is 55 and 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord! not 70. 
Advocate, whether he is aware that in| 
the Island of Lewis there are 3,160 per- | 
sons qualified to vote at County Council | INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 
Elections, and that of this number 3,060 | Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
are disqualified to vote at School Board! beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Elections ; and, whether he is now pre-| India, whether Sir J. Westland, the 
pared to take any steps to place the| Finance Minister of India, has accepted 
School Board electorate on a more satis-| as correct the estimate of the Bombay 
factory footing ? | Millowners’ Association that the recent 
*TuoE LORD ADVOCATE: The in-| modification of the Cotton Duties in- 
formation furnished to me does not agree | volves an increase of the Excise levied 
with the statements in the Question of|in India from seven to eighteen lakhs 
the hon. Member. Deducting those dis-| of rupees ? 
qualified by non-payment of county rates,| Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror, 
there are, according to the register for; INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamiiron, Mid-) 
the current year, not 3,160 but 1,515|dlesex, Ealing): Sir James Westland is: 


Sir Albert Rollit. 
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reported to have said, in the Debate of , regards future elections, and the Govern- 
the 3rd of February, that he accepted | ment will take such steps as may appear 
these figures for present purposes, but | to be necessary. With regard to matters 
that they in no way affected the principie | respecting which it is expressly provided 
of the Bill under discussion, viz., that | by the Local Government Act of 1894 
of absolute equality of treatment. The! that one parochial elector shall have the 
report of this Debate, together with | right to demand a poll, no alteration can 
other papers on the same subject, will | be made without legislation, and I am 
shortly be ready for distribution. | not prepared at present to give any 
|undertaking as to proposing legislation 
on the subject. 
LOSSES OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
ARMENTA. 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH, NORTH BRIGGS REEF BEACON. 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the | Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Affairs, (1) whether he is aware that |Trade whether he has yet received any 
property belonging to British subjects | communication from the Board of Irish 
has been destroyed and plundered during | Lights Commissioners regarding the 
the recent disturbances at Trebizond | beacon on the North Briggs Reef ; and 
and elsewhere in Armenia; and, (2) whether it is their intention to put 
whether the Government will present to| up a new beacon in the place of the 
the Turkish Government any properly | one which has been washed away ? 
wuthenticated claims for compensation| Wr RITCHIE: The Commissioners 
for the loss of such property ? ‘of Irish Lights have informed me that 

Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir, Iam aware | representations have been already made 
of the fact mentioned in the last para- | to them by the Belfast Harbour Com- 
graph of the Question. Her Majesty’s missioners and the Belfast Chamber of 
Government will undertake. to present | Commerce as to the desirability of re- 
well-authenticated claims by British erecting the beacon on the North Briggs 


subjects on account of losses for which | Reef ; but that, looking to the fact that 


the Turkish Government can properly | the beacon was originally erected by 
be held Hanhle. ela enterprise, and for local purposes, 
| they do not consider that they would be 
\ PTS wiainniniiihiras justified in proposing that the expense 
le ‘of the replacement of the beacon should 


Mr. W. H. M YERS (Winchester) : I ‘be thrown on the Mercantile Marine 
beg to ask the President of the Local | Pund. 


Government Board whether he is aware | — ‘ : 
of the very generally expressed feeling |, Mr. W OLFE 3 Can the he hei 
against the power at present possessed | entloman say by whom it is likely to 
by a single elector of demanding a poll | be erected 7 iia sii ae alae 
at a parish meeting; and whether he} Mr. RIT : The Board of Trade 
will take steps to alter or curtail this | have no power to compel the Irish Lights 
power ? |Commissioners to do anything in the 
Tue SECRETARY vo tur LOCAL| matter. Their power is entirely con- 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W.) fined to meeting the expenses which the 
Russet, Tyrone, 8.): I presume that | Irish Light Commissioners think it right 
the Question of my hon. Friend is in-| with the sanction of the Board of Trade 
tended to apply to the demand for a poll | to undertake. But the Board of Trade 
by one parochial elector with reference| have no power to compel them to do 
to the election of parish councillors. If | anything which they do not think it 
so, I can only say, as was stated in reply | their duty todo. They think this is a 
to a previous Question, that, if it should | local matter, and that the beacon ought 
be found from the representations to be restored by the local authority. 
received that there are substantial) Mr. WOLFF: Is the right hon. 
grounds for an alteration in this respect, | Gentleman aware that the Belfast Har- 
the question will be further considered | bour Commissioners are not allowed by 
before any general order is. issued as | Act of Parliament 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is travelling beyond the Question. 
| 


BARRY ISLAND FORT. | 


Mason WYNDHAM-QUIN (Gla- | 
morgan, 8.): I beg to ask the Under-| 
Secretary of State for War, with| 
reference to the sum of £2,000 voted 
last year for the purpose of building 
a fort on Barry Island, whether the 
Government have abandoned their in- 
tention of undertaking the work ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The work will be 
proceeded with at Barry as soon as the 
transfer of certain additional land re- 
quired for the site has been completed. 
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to granting licences for the growth, pre- 
paration, and possession of ganja, which 


lare not now exercised. The amending 


Bill introduces no change in this respect, 
and it is not proposed to make any use 
at present of these powers. As regards 
the rest of India, I am advised that this 
Bill does not alter the existing law, 
under which five tolas is fixed as the 
limit for the retail sale of ganja ; and it 
renews the provision that no unlicensed 
person may have in his possession more 


| than that quantity of the drug. 


ARMY PENSION. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 


| N.): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 


HEMP DRUGS (BURMAH). 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-) 
highshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary | 
of State for India, whether his attention | 
has been called to a Bill to amend The | 
Excise Act, 1881, which has been intro- | 
duced into the Legislative Council of 


tary to the War Office, if he has received 
an application from Patrick Bryan, of 
Smithborough, county Monaghan, for a 
small increase of pension ; aind, consider- 
ing that Bryan served in the 46th Regi- 
ment in the Crimea and gained a medal 


jand clasp, and also served in India 


during the Mutiny, altogether for 18 








India by Sir James Westland, purporting | Years on foreign service, and that he is 
to give legislative effect to the recom-|"0W over 60 years of age, and unable, 
mendations of the Indian Hemp Drug| Wing to a recent serious accident, to 
Commission, appointed in consequence | Perform any labour to assist him in 
of a Motion of this House ; whether he | Supporting himself and his wife, whether 
is aware that this Bill proposes to grant | the War Office authorities can see their 
the power to license hemp drugs in| Way to accede to his request for an 
Burmah, where it has hitherto been pro- | increase of pension 1 
hibited ; that Sir James Westland, in) *Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Patrick 
his speech introducing the Bill, stated | Bryan was awarded the pension author- 
that the Government did not propose, | ised by the regulation for his service at 
even if these powers were enacted, to| the time of his discharge from the Army, 
make any alteration in the system of| and there is no regulation which enables 
administration of hemp drugs in that! pensions to be revised on grounds un- 
province ; that the Commissioners unani-| connected with military service. 
mously reported that there ought to be a | 
five tola maximum limit of possession of | 
the drug all over India, and that this | 
provision is not included in the Bill ;) LIMERICK. 
and, whether he will examine this Bill) wp, T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
in connection with the Report and re-| beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
commendations of the Commission ? ‘Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if the Lord 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror| Lieutenant has refused to give his final 
INDTA (Lord Georce MHamitroy,| approval to the scheme for dealing with 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Bill to amend | the Roxborough Road School, Limerick, 
the Excise Act, 1881, introduced into! as amended by Resolution of this House; 
the Legislative Council of India by Sir did Canon Gregg take possession of 
James Westland, was introduced to give | these premises in 1874, without the 
effect to the restrictive suggestions of the | sanction of the Commissioners of Educa- 
Hemp Drugs Commission, and that) tion, and hold them till 1880, without 
object will be kept in view. As regards| having ever paid rent; was Canon 
Burmah, the existing law gives power as | Gregg, -in 1880, accepted as tenant by 


| 


ROXBOROUGH ROAD SCHOOL, 
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the Commissioners of Education at a! Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: These 
rent of £20 a year, but did the Judicial | ae oy Soe a to in _ for 
' we ; : : | discussion before the Privy Council. 
apes under the Educational | Mr. T. M HEALY: Are the state- 
ndowments Act, find that the Com- ‘ : 
ae F ments in the Question true or false ? 
missioners of Education expended the | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
amount of the yearly rent upon repairs | give any other answer to the hon. 
and maintenance, or gave credit for | Gentleman. 
same to Canon Gregg against expendi-| 
ture by him upon such repairs and! 
maintenance; has the result been that! MONEY LENDERS. 
Canon Gregg, holding these premises) Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
practically free of rent from 1874 to| (Southampton): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
1892, has not been required even to cellor of the Exchequer, whether persons 
keep them in repair, and did the archi-| following the trade of money lenders 
tect to the Commissioners, in 1894, | have to take out any licence ; and, if not, 
report that the premises are in a state whether he will consider the advisability 
of dilapidation ; and, under what Act of making it illegal for any person to ply 
are the duties and rights of the Com-| the trade of a money lender, by sending 
missioners of Education in regard to/out circulars, or letters, or any other 
these premises defined, and what Statute | form of advertisement, unless he is duly 
empowers them to let these premises to licensed so to do? 
Canon Gregg ? | *THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As the CHEQUER (Sir Micnaret Hicks 
hon, Gentleman is already aware,from the Bracu, Bristol, W.): No licence is 
correspondence between the Roman |necessary to enable a person to follow 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick and myself, | the trade of a money lender. I would 
which has been published in the Press, | point out that the term “ money lender ” 
and which, doubtless, he has read, the | covers a large class of persons, including 
Lord Lieutenant has withheld his; bankers, and I do not see my way to 
approval of the Scheme dealing with the | adopt the suggestion made in the 
Roxborough Road School, having regard | Question. 
to the statement made by the Judicial | 
Commissioners, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon | 
and Mr Justice O’Brien (upon which I ARMENIA. 
do not desire to offer an opinion), that’ Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
an approval of the Scheme, with the | I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
omission of Dr. Gregg’s right of pre-|for Foreign Affairs, whether he can 
emption and no right of compensation, | corroborate the reports from Asia Minor 
might work a possible injustice. The/| that great numbers of forced conversions 
hon. Gentleman must be further aware,|to Mohammedanism from Christianity 
from that correspondence, that, with a are still being made, and the rite of 
view to having the right to compensation | circumcision cruelly administered to men 
finally decided, the Judicial Commis-|and boys ; that the wives of these con- 
sioners published, on the 28th January verts are forcibly taken from them and 
last, a Supplemental Scheme, dealing| given to Turks: that the Armenian 
with the Roxborough Road School, to, church in Urfa has been burned down 
which all parties interested have a right | when 2,000 people were inside, of whom 
to lodge objections and to have those!not more than 100 escaped, who were 
objections adjudicated upon at a public | killed by the sword ; and that systematic 
hearing before the Judicial Committee|debauchery of defenceless Christian 
of the Privy Council. The case being| women is carried on by Turks in nearly 
thus swb judice, I do not think it advis-| all the devastated districts with impunity; 
able to now anticipate the discussion | and, whether he will cause inquiry to be 
that may hereafter take place of the| made by our Consuls in Asia Minor as 
matters involved in the Question on the | to the accuracy of these statements ? 
Paper. Mr. CURZON : The reports received 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have asked | tend to confirm the general, though not 
only as to matters of fact. the precise accuracy of the statements 
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made in the Question. Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consuls already have instruc- 
tions to inquire into and report upon 
these matters, and representations are in 
consequence being constantly made at 
Constantinople. 


AUGHRIM POST OFFICE (COUNTY 
WICKLOW). 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
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judged by the examinations of the young 
men who presented themselves for cadet- 
ships. It would not be fair, as a per- 
manent arrangement, to admit into the 
| Navy many young officers on much less 
| stringent terms as to examination than 
'those imposed upon the cadets trained 
in the Britannia. 

| KILLYBEGS PIER. 

| Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 


W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the|S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
General, if the route of postman Patrick | the Government authorised or directed 


Sinnott, who is attached to the Aughrim, 
county Wicklow, office, has been in- 
creased to fourteen miles or more; and, 
if the increased route entitles‘him to the 
rank and pay of an established instead 
of an auxiliary postman ; and, if so, will 
he recommend Sinnott to the rank and 
pay to which his increased labour entitles 
him ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The walk of post- 
man Sinnott has recently been increased, 


|the Irish Board of Works to prepare 
plans to build a pier at Killybegs Har- 
bour ; and, if so, when do they intend 
| this work to be done ; and, what amount 
do they propose to expend to make the 
|harbour suitable for the use of vessels 
| that may use that harbour either to land 
or embark material of any sort, the 
present harbour being only about 100 
|feet long, and dry at low water, which 
‘renders it unfit for such a purpose ? 


but increased by less than a quarter ofa) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Plans 
mile ; the total distance now walked by | of the proposed pier at Killybegs have 
him is believed to be still under 13 miles.| been prepared. The Treasury have 
As the man’s work extends over a short agreed to make a grant of £6,600 


period, and is completed before 11 a.m.,|towards the construction of the pier, 
he is not entitled to the rank and pay of| provision for which is made in the 


an established postman. I shall always| Estimates for the coming year, and 
be glad to give information privately on | the Congested Districts Board have 
small points of detail like this, and I agreed to supplement this grant by a 
hope the hon. Member will think that is contribution of £3,400 making a total 
perhaps the more convenient course. ‘of £10,000. The object of the pier is 
not only to benefit the fishing industry, 
| but to afford accommodation for steamers 
NAVY CADETSHIPS. 'and coasting vessels. It is hoped that 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint) the work of constructing the pier will be 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the Secretary | commenced at an early date. 
to the Admiralty, in view of the fact} Mr.T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
that six cadetships being annually offered | hon. Gentleman say why an exception 
for competition to the best lads on the) has been made with respect to this har- 
Conway and the Worcester, is a valuable|bour whilst the Board of Works has 
incentive to the youths who are trained | intimated to all other applicants that 
on those ships, and in view of the in- | they have no money whatever in their 
creasing requirements of the Navy, | possession for these purposes ? 
whether he will reconsider the proposed} *Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Nor 
reduction in the number of naval cadet-| have they, except in so far as they may 
ships to be given in future years to the|obtain money from Parliament. We 
Conway and the Worcester % consider that Killybegs Harbour takes 
THe FIRST LORD or tae AD- precedence of any other in point of 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. | requirement. 
George's, Hanover Square) said, it was) Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
never intended to continue to offer so| whether it is intended to obtain funds 
large a number of cadetships (six) to the by a grant from Parliament generally 
Conway and Worcester, nor had the/ with a view to the building of piers ? 
experiment been particularly successful,| *Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
Mr, Curzon 
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MITCHELSTOWN UNION. 


Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, is he aware that a charge of 
neglect of duty has been made to the 
Local Government Board against the 
medical officer of the Mitchelstown dis- 
pensary district of the County of Cork, 
for not attending and treating a 
dangerous case of extensive and deep 
burns admitted recently to the Mitchels- 
town Workhouse ; whether he is aware 
that an inquiry has been demanded by 
a responsible officer of the Mitchels- 
town Union who made the charge ; and, 
have any of the statements contained in 
it been refuted or denied ; and, if not, 
will he take steps to hold a sworn 
inquiry ? 

*Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 

I wish to know whether the responsible 
officer of Mitchelstown Union, Dr. 
Walsh, who makes this charge against 
a brother medical practitioner, is the 
defendant in an action for libel at the 
suit of this gentleman, Dr. O’Brien. I 
also wish to ask whether, as a matter 
of fact, the charge made against 
his brother practitioner,‘with reference to 
a patient who was admitted to Mitchels- 
town Workhouse on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, was not brought under the notice of 
the Local Government Board until the 
middle of January; also whether the 
Local Government Board have not been 
satisfied as to the explanation given, 
and whether the Mitchelstown Board 
of Guardians, at a meeting held on 
March 5th, have not expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with the 
explanation of Dr. O’Brien ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information as to the first part of 
the supplementary Question. The other 
parts of the Question are, I think, 
answered in the reply to the other Ques- 
tion on the Paper. It is true that a 
charge of the nature indicated was 
recently preferred against the medical 
- officer of the Mitchelstown dispensary 
district by an officer occupying a 
responsible position in the Union. 
The communication containing — this 
charge was forwarded to the dispensary 
doctor for his explanatory observations, 
and these observations were under the 
consideration of the Board of Guardians 
at their meeting held on the 5th inst., 
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when they expressed themselves quite 
satisfied that no blame attached to the 
doctor in the matter. 


SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. HAYDEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Roscommon, Mr. 
J. O’Ketty, I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether the Board 
of Works have yet commenced the 
promised drainage works on the River 
Shannon, near Battle Bridge; if not, 
what is the cause of the delay, and when 
it is likely the project will be proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The works have 
not yet been commenced, but all possible 
preparations are being made to start at 
an early date. The Board of Works 
have only recently been able to acquire 
the necessary land and water rights, 
and on the completion of. the vendor's 
title they will be able to proceed. The 
difficulty of acquiring these rights at a 
fair price, the Board having no com- 
pulsory powers, is the reason why works 
were not started before this, but this 
difficulty has now been overcome. 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Walsall, 
Mr. SypneyY GepGE, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War what 
annual sums are received by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge by way of pay, 
pension, or otherwise, either from the 
Consolidated Fund or by a Vote of this 
House ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can state the total 
annual amount H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge was in receipt of at the time 
of his resignation, as Commander-in-Chief, 
as Field Marshal, as Colonel of the 
Guards, and from any other public 
sources ; and, for how many years has 
H.R.H. received remuneration for these 
posts respectively ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: In reply to the 
hon. Member, and also to the Question 
addressed to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy district, I 
have to say that when His Royal High- 
ness was Commander-in-Chief he drew 
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£6,631 14s. 2d. for pay and forage 
allowance, including his pay as a Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards, to which post 
he was appointed in 1861. Since his 
retirement his Royal Highness has only 
received from Army funds the £2,200 
due to him in respect of his colonelcy. 
The Duke receives from the Consolidated 
Fund the annuity of £12,000 granted 
to him under the Act 13 and 14 Vict. 
cap. 77, and £109 10s. a year as Ranger 
of Richmond Park from Civil Estimates. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask whether 
we are to understand that this proposal 
represents the whole or only a portion of 
the Government scheme for old age 
pensions? [‘ Oh, oh!”] 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): May 
I ask whether the £6,600 pay to His 
Royal Highness as Field-Marshal was 
in addition to the £2,200 salary as 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : No, Sir; my hon. 
and gallant Friend might have gathered 
from the answer I gave that the 
£6,631 was the whole of his emolument 
in any capacity from Army funds while 


Field-Marshal Commander-in-Chief. 


ELECTORS (NORTH GALWAY). 
Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 


Galway exceeds by 325 the number of 
inhabited houses in the constituency 
according to the last census, while there 
are only 15 freeholders and leaseholders 
and rent-chargers on the register; (2) 
whether he will inquire as to the causes 
of the extraordinary increase of the 
electors from the poor law and county 
officials responsible for the production of 
the lists; (3) whether any Irish con- 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: {It 
appears from a Parliamentary Return 
recently issued that the facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph. The per- 
sons responsible for the preparation of 
the Voters Lists are the Clerks of Unions 
and the Clerk of the Peace. The latter 
official cannot state to what the increase 
of electors in the constituency is due. The 
Clerk of one of the Unions comprised in 
the constituency states that, prior to 
1891 there was no interest taken by the 
people to have their votes registered, 
and that they did not return the Requi- 
sition Form served upon them, but that, 
after the Election of 1892, a consider- 
able number of claims were made, and in 
some instances there were two and three 
names returned from one house. But 
whatever may be the reasons for the 
increase in North Galway or elsewhere, 
I must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that in the preparation of these Lists of 
Voters, or Parliamentary Registers, the 
Government exercises no jurisdiction and 
is in no way responsible, nor has the 
Local Government Board any jurisdic- 
tion over Clerks of Unions in the dis- 
charge of their duties under the Fran- 
chise Acts. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 


| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
that the number of electors in North 


ment, if, having regard to the utilisation 
of the free markets of the United King- 
dom by the Governors of German and 
Belgian prisons, for the sale of goods 
manufactured by the forced labour of 
foreign convicts and felons, which they 
are forbidden to sell in their own dis- 
tricts, he will instruct the Governor of 
Her Majesty’s Prison at Birmingham, 
and other Governors desirous of causing 


|their prisoners to manufacture paper 
stituency exhibits a corresponding in- | 


bags and other articles, that they should 


crease in its electorate ; and (4) whether, | sell their prison goods in Germany, 
seeing that the addition of nearly 3,000 | Belgium, the United States, and other 
names from 1891 to 1895 adds to the/ foreign lands, bearing in mind the pro- 
amount of the candidate’s security to the | visions of the Statute, 40 and 41 Vic. 


sheriff at a Parliamentary election from | c. 


£400 to £700, strict inquiry will be 
made as to what officials are responsible 
for this addition to the electoral strength 
of the constituency in a county in 
which the population has been steadily 
decreasing in recent years ? 

Mr. Brodrick. 


21,s. 11? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I cannot admit that the construction 
which my hon. Friend appears to place 
upon Section 11 of the Prison Act is 4 
correct one, or that the facts as to the 
importation of prison-made goods are as 
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he suggests in the first part of the Ques- 
tion. I can assure him, however, that I 
shall take every care that the section in 
question is administered in accordance 
with the promises made by the Govern- 
ment of the day when it was under 
Debate, namely, that prison labour 
should be spread over as many kinds of 
employment as possible, and that, with 
due regard to local and other circum- 


Monayhan 


stances, there should be as little com-' 


petition or interference as could be with 
any trade throughout the country. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
he can now state when the correspon- 
dence with Foreign Governments in 
regard to the importation of prison-made 
goods will be issued; and, what is the 
cause of the delay ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: It is not considered 
desirable to present the correspondence 
referred to by the hon. Member until it 
is complete. Endeavours are being made 
to obtain early answers from those 
Powers which have not yet replied, and 
on receiving these the question of present- 
ing will be at once dealt with. 


ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 

Cotonen RUSSELL (Cheltenham): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, will he state what por- 
tion of the provisions supplied to the 
troops during the Ashanti Expedition 
came from Germany, and how much 
money went to Foreign in place of to 
British contractors on that account ; 
and, whether it would have been possible 
to have obtained the same provisions in 
this country ? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: About 
five tons of dried vegetables, of a descrip- 
tion and quality not procurable in the 
United Kingdom, as has already been 
stated in this House, were obtained from 


Germany for the Ashanti Expedition. 


The value was below £500; but it is 
not usual to disclose contract prices. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether, when our troops entered 
Kumasi, permission was given to them 
to pillage the palace and the treasure 
house ; and, if this pillage did take place, 


whether he can state where the spoils 
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Union. 


|thus taken are at present placed, and 


what is their ultimate destination ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Permission was 
not given for any pillaging at Kumasi. 
On the contrary, it was strictly prohibited 
in general orders, and any case which 
came to notice was summarily dealt with 
by the Provost-Marshal. The articles 
found in the King’s house were of little 
importance or value, and were sold by 
auction in Kumasi for £150 16s. 9d. 
The treasure had been mostly removed 
by the Ashantis except 680o0z. of gold. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Were there any 
cases of Court-martial ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I cannot tell the 
hon. Gentleman that. 

Sir W. LAWSON: By whom were 
those articles sold for the Government ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I think that 
question must be addressed to the 


Colonial Secretary. 

Sir W. LAWSON: Is it true that 
Prempeh’s crown is at the Colonial 
Office, under the control of the Colonial 


[ Laughter. | 


Secretary ? 


ARMY FORAGE (FOREIGN OATS). 
CotoneEL RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
whether, considering the present very 
low price of British oats and the admitted 
fact that they are superior in quality to 
those imported from Russia, he will give 

preference to home-grown products ? 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I can 
only repeat that the whole question of 
the supply of forage to the Army is under 
the consideration of the Secretary of 
State ; and that there is every desire to 
give preference to home-grown produce 
,as long as such a course is consistent 
with economy. Regard will certainly be 
had to the quality as well as the cost of 
the forage purchased. 


MONAGHAN UNION. 

.Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, (1) whether he is 
aware that the auditor of the Irish Local 
Government Board has surcharged upon 
the Guardians of the Monaghan Union a 
sum of £10 paid by them toa sanitary 
otlicer who had become unfit for further 
duty after a service extending over 30 
years ; (2) whether he is aware that the 
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board was entirely unanimous in voting|addressed to the First Lord of the 
this sum to their officer, who had reached | Treasury and not to me. 
the extreme old age of 92 years, and was} Mr. ‘I’. M. HEALY: Has the right 
in a state bordering on destitution, and | hon. Gentleman no control for Ireland 
that no objection was raised by any rate-| over the time of this House ? 
payer to the payment of the amount;) Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): In 
and (3), will he, in these shentanataneen. | | view of the great anxiety felt about this 
instruct the Local Government Board to| Bill and the inconvenience caused to 
authorise their auditor to withdraw the | Irish Members, I would ask the right 
surcharge, and permit the sum to be! hon. Gentleman whether he could state 
levied on the rates in the ordinary way ?|now about what time it will be intro. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The! duced? 
facts are stated with substantial accuracy | | yn GERALD BALFOUR : As soon 
in the first paragraph. The Board of| as I am in a position to make an an- 
Guardians were unanimous in wishing | nouncement I will not delay in making it, 
to grant a superannuation allowance to | Mr. KNOX (Londonderry) : If the 
this man upon his retiring, in the early | | right hon. Gentleman were to introduce 
part of last year, from the office in ques-| the Bill without any preliminary state- 
tion, but the Leen Government Board | ment, should we have the Bill immedi- 
explained to them that there was no ately; or is it that the Bill is not yet 
legal enactment enabling the Guardians | ready t 
to make a payment of this nature, and | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If I 
that if made it would be liable to be dis-| have a general representation from hon. 
allowed by the auditor. The Local) Gentlemen opposite that they would like 
Government Board have no authority to} to have this Bill without any _pre- 
interfere with the discretion of the auditor | liminary statement, I would be glad to 
in reference to any cases of surcharge let them have it. [Cries of “No, no!” 
made by him. Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
| do not think it would be at all desirable 
|to have the Bill introduced without a 
JUSTICES (GENERAL COMMITTEES). | preliminary statement. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the | 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | 
ment, whether he will take steps to en-| WINCHESTER BARRACKS. 
able Justices, acting by virtue of their, Mr. MYERS: I beg to ask the Under 
office as Chairmen of Local Boards or Secretary of State for War, whether he 
Vestries, to sit on General Committees | is now able to make any statement as to 
of Justices, by causing the several Com-| the re-building of Winchester Barracks! 
mittees to be elected in May instead of *Mr. BRODRICK : The re-building of 
January as at present ? Winchester Barracks will be proceeded 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: with as soon as the arrangements with 
I can only say at present that legislation | the County Council for the exchange of 
would be necessary before the dates of) certain land at Winchester, which are 
electing all the Committees could be! now in a forward state, are completed. 
changed, and that I am at present in} 
communication with the London Quarter 
Sessions on the subject. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM BOARDS (IRELAND). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W,): 
'T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is 
Mr. T. M. HEALY; I beg to ask the | aware that in some Irish Lunatic Asylum 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant} Boards there are gentlemen representing 
of Ireland, if the Land Bill will be intro-| contributory counties in which they have 
duced before Easter ; and, if so, when it| neither property, residence, or interest, 
may be expected ? | to the exclusion of residents of such con- 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am|tributory areas ; and, will he take steps 
still in the position of not being able to|at next annual selection of Lunatic 
answer the hon. Gentleman, but I may | Asylums Boards in Ireland to cause the 
say that this is a question that should be | removal of such persons ? 


Mr, Macaleese. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not aware that there are cases of the 
nature alleged in the Question. But if 
the hon. Member will write to me, fur- 
nishing the names he refers to, I shall 
look into the matter. 


EDUCATIONAL RESULTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, (1) whether his attention has 
been drawn to a resolution passed by the 
Belfast ‘Teachers’ Association, on the 
2nd November last, in which they com- 
plain of the severity of the strain caused 
year by year in the Belfast group of 
districts by reason of the results system, 
and that the strain on both teachers and 
pupils is at: the breaking point; (2) was 
a copy of this resolution sent to the head 
inspector, Mr. Stronge, and what action, 
if any, has been taken in the matter ; 
(3) is he aware that the Belfast Teachers’ 
Association sent a letter to Mr. Stronge, 
on the 7th December last, stating 
that if a Return were called for of the 
percentages of failures and No. 2 passes 
in the districts for the last five years, it 
would be found that they had increased 
every year, and in 1894 most of all ; and 
(4) did Mr. Stronge forward this letter 
to the Commissioners, and, if so, will he 
state with what result ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
no information as to the matters referred 
toin the second and third paragraphs, 
and their reply to the fourth paragraph 
isin the negative. The Commissioners 
have, however, received the resolution 
mentioned in the first paragraph, and 
the general subject with which it deals 
has been under their consideration, and 
will be the subject of special inquiry. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House, the recent Correspondence 
of the Canadian Government, and his 
reply with regard to the alleged existence 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia in 
Canada ? 

*TnheE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) stated 
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that. the Board of Agriculture were pre- 
pared at once to publish the further 
correspondence, and to lay it upon the 
Table of the House. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether it has been 
brought to his notice that the financial 
report of the Zanzibar Government for 
the past year shows increased receipts 
and that every department of the 
Government has a large surplus avail- 
able; and, when the Government pro- 
pose to state their policy with regard to 
the continued existence of slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba? 

Mr. CURZON: TJ have seen a state- 
ment in the newspapers to the effect 
described by the hon. Member, but the 
Financial Report from Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar 
has not reached us. I hope to make a 
statement upon the intentions of the 
Government in Committee of Supply. 


SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Mr. W. O)MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether he is aware that a large 
section of public servants under the 
Education Department, hitherto known 
as inspectors’ assistants of schools, have 
recently been styled sub-inspectors, and 
called upon to perform more responsible 
and onerous duties, and that their 
salaries have remained at the same scale 
as when they were only inspectors’ assist- 
ants; and, if so, do the authorities con- 
template any revision of the scale of 
payment ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am aware 
that the gentlemen hitherto known as 
inspectors’ assistants of schools have 
recently been styled sub-inspectors. But 
neither their salaries nor their duties 
have been changed, only their names. 


ISLE OF WIGHT BARRACKS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 


tary of State for War whether, in view 


of the statement in the Army Medical 
Report, just issued, that outbreaks of 
enteric fever during the year at the 
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barracks at Caterham and Parkhurst, 
Isle of Wight, are attributable to pollu- 
tion of the drinking water, he will con- 
sider the advisability of having the water 
in use at the various barracks analysed 
at fixed intervals ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: There are strict 
regulations for the analysis of water 
supplied to barracks whenever there is 
any reason to suppose it may be injurious 
to health. The water supplied to Park- 
hurst Barracks in the early part of 1894 
was cut off in October of that year and 
good water laid on; and at Caterham 
the same measures were adopted. 


Muzzling 


CENTRAL IRELAND RAILWAY BILL. 
Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, is he aware that 
the new President of the Irish Board of 
Works, who was previously manager of 


the Irish Great Northern Railway, is | 


announced as a witness against the Cen- 
tral Ireland Railway Bill recently passed 
by this House, and now before the Lords 
Committee ; whether this announcement 
was made before Mr. Robertson left the 
Great Northern Company ; and if the 
consent of the Treasury had been asked 
to his appearance as a witness against 
the Central Treland Railway Bill? 

Mr. HANBURY : I have no know- 
ledge whether Mr. Robertson’s name is 
announced as a witness against the Cen- 
tral Treland Railway Bill, and I have 
not had sufticient time to communicate 
with him on the subject. Mr. Robertson 
has, I understand, not yet left the service 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
and the appointment of Chairman of the 

3oard of Works is not vacant til] March 
22nd ; so there has, as yet, been no need 
to obtain the Treasury’s consent to his 
appearing as witness. After lie has taken 
up his duties as Chairman of the Board 
of Works his position in this respect will, 
of course, be altered. 

Mr. LOUGH: Are the facts as I 


suggested ? 
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which may be concerned in the adminis- 
tration of this new railway, it is not un- 
desirable that he should put himself in 
the position of opposing this Bill. 

Mr. HANBURY : As long as he is 
a servant of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, they have a right to 
employ him as a witness ; but after he 
has entered upon the duties of Chairman 
of the Irish Board of Works, he ought 
not to give evidence without the permis- 
sion of the Treasury ; and that permis- 
|sion will not be given except for some 
| very good reason. 


| 





RIFLE RANGE (DUNSTABLE). 
Mr. T. G. ASHTON (Beds, Luton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Military authorities to make 
a rifle range at or near Dvastable ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: The question of 
establishing a rifle range near Dunstable 
is still under consideration. 


BALTIMORE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether any steps will be 
| taken to provide a covered gymnasium, 
like that given the Meath School at 
Blackrock, to the Baltimore Industrial 
School ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
jcost of providing a gymnasium at the 
Blackrock School was derived from 
private sources, and no portion of it was 
contributed by the Government. A 
gymnasium would no doubt be a great 
addition to the Baltimore School, and 
those interested in that institution 
would, I believe, render it good service 
by imitating the example set by the 
managers of the Meath School and en- 
deavour to raise funds for the purpose. 








MUZZLING DOGS. 





Mr. HANBURY: Certainly ; after | 
the 22nd March, or whenever he takes} Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
up his appointment, he will have to get| President of the Board ot Agriculture, 
the leave of the Treasury. | whether the Special Order passed by the 

Mr. KNOX: I will ask the right | Privy Council for the muzzling of all 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether, |dogs in public places is now in force in 
having regard to the fact that Mr. |all districts where cases of rabies in dogs 

Robertson will, at no distant date, have|have been reported ; and, whether the 
to take over the control of a department | special exemption of dogs used for sport 


Mr. Weir. 
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or the destruction of vermin still con-! 
tinues ; and, if so, why ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: I am not at 
all clear to what Order the hon. Member 
refers ; no Special Order for the muzzling 
of dogs generally having been passed by 
the Board of Agriculture, or, as I am 
informed, bv the Irish Privy Council. 
The Regulations of the London County 
Council under which muzzling is required 
in the Metropolis contain an exemption 
in favour of packs of hounds and for 
sheep dogs, but not for dogs used for the 
destruction of vermin. 


PARISH COUNCIL ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. PRYCE-JJONES (Montgomery 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, will he 
explain why the Order prescribing the 
forms in which accounts of Parish 
Councils must be made up have not yet 
been issued by the Local Government 
Board, although it was stated in a 
circular of the Board, dated 12th 
December 1894, that such an Order was 
then in course of preparation; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that these 
accounts must be made up to the 31st 
March, he will cause the Order to be 
issued without further delay ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Local 
Government Board, in May of last year, 
issued an Order prescribing the form of 
the Financial Statement showing the 
receipts and expenditure of the Parish 
Councils, but they have thought it desir- 
able to defer the issue of an Order 
prescribing further forms and books of 
account until greater experience has 
been obtained as to the duties under- 
taken by Parish Councils, and as to the 
forms of account which could be most 
conveniently adopted. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether it has 
been computed what amount will be 
expended from loan in the year 1896-7 
for matters connected with Military and 
Naval expenditure, such, for example, 
as barracks and Naval works? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER:: The estimated figures of 
expenditureon barracks and Naval works 
in the year 1896-7 are—for Barracks 
Act, £600,000, which will be provided 
by loan; and for Naval works, which 
will be provided according to the pro- 
posals in the Naval Works Bill, a 
maximum sum of £2,750,000. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the increasing 
dependence of the United Kingdom upon 
foreign countries for its wheat supplies, 
the Government will take steps to secure 
the acceptance as a principle of interna- 
tional law, of the contention advanced 
by the United States in 1794, that pro- 
visions can only be treated as “ contra- 
band of war” when destined for a place 
actually invested or blockaded ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot venture to give an 
opinion to my hon. Friend upon the 
expediency of the change in interna- 
tional law which he proposes; but I 
think, whatever be the view taken on 
the subject, he will probably agree that 
it is not an opportune moment at which 
to raise the question. {Hear, hear !”] 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): I 


Sr ROBERT REID (Dumfries! beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 


Burghs): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General, whether Government intend to 
introduce a Land Transfer Bill this 
Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Bill is prepared ; but in view 
of the not very rapid progress of Govern- 
ment Measures I should not like to give 
any pledge as to when it will be intro- 
duced. 


sury, whether he is now in a position to 
state when the National Portrait Gallery 
will be opened to the public? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I understand that the Trustees 
propose to open the Gallery to the public 
on Saturday, April 4, provided that the 
appointments in the new staff of the 
curator, the resident officers, and police 
are sufticiently advanced to enable them 
so to do. There is, therefore, some doubt 
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about the date, but the curator hopes in| news reached Cairo that reinforcements 
any case that it will not be very long after | were being pushed forward to Dongola, 
that time. |This news reached the Government at 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether | the end of February ; and it portended, 
there would be any public ceremony on/in the opinion of our advisers in 


the occasion ? | Egypt and of the Government at home, 


to Dongola. 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-\a serious advance on the part of the 
SURY: I do not think it is contem-! Dervish forces, the immediate objective 
plated to have any public ceremony in| of which was, or at any rate might be, 


—Kassala, but the ultimate danger of which 


connection with the opening 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT) 

(Monmouthshire, W.): I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury) 
whether the Government propose to 
make to the House of Commons any 
statement with reference to the advance 
of troops in the valley of the Nile which 
has been announced in the public papers : 
and whether they will, make a statement 
as to the facts and the object of such a 
movement, if it is about to take place ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: My right hon. Friend the 

Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs will 
make a statement on behalf of the 
Government. 

*Mr. CURZON : If my answer to the | 
right hon. Gentleman is swollen to 
somewhat unusual dimensions, I hope 
the House will pardon me, because of 
the importance of the question to be 
raised, [‘* Hear, hear!”| The House 
is justly entitled to somewhat full in- 
formation on a matter of such great 
interest, and I promised on Friday last 
to make a statement on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks what are 
the facts and the objects of the reported 
advance of Egyptian troops in the 
—valley of the Nile. For some weeks 
past the Government have received 
rumours of a contemplated advance by 
the Dervish troops in large numbers into 
Upper Egypt. [Zronical laughter from 
below the Opposition Gangway and Minis- 
terial cries of “Order” }, These advances 
were heard of as threatening three 
separate objectives. The first was in 
the direction of Murad Wells, between 
Korosko and Abu Hamed; the second 
upon Kokreb, midway between Berber 
and Suakin; and we also heard that 
Osman Digna [Mr T. M. Heaty ; “ Hear, 


hear,” and cries of “Order”| was | 


| and 
‘sing that I believe there is no one in 


danger. 


could not fail to react upon Egypt it- 
self. Considerable anxiety was naturally 
felt at this serious news, the more so as 
already at that time the Italian forces 


i were known to be in difficulties on the 


western shore of the Red Sea. Then 
came the unfortunate events at Adowa; 
I hope I may say in pas- 


this House or in this country who did 
not learn with sincere sympathy and 
regret—[“no, no!” wehemently from 
Mr. T. M. Heaty and other Nationalists, 
mingled with cries of “Served them 
right,” and Ministerial cheers|—a regret 
that is not broken by a few dissentient 
voices in this House—[/owd cheers|—of 
the misfortune that had befallen a nation 
of gallant soldiers and staunch allies, 
[Cheers and Nationalist dissent.| v We 
have, I am sure, all of us, that belief in the 
recuperative power and the courage of the 
Italian troops which convinces us that 
they will rise again from the misfortune 


which they have suffered to vindicate the 


honour of their flag. [Nationalist cries 
of “Oh!” ironical laughter, and Minis- 
terval cheers.| These events and this 
disaster were attended with a double 
The Italians had not only been 
engaged in conflict with the Abyssinian 
forces, but, as is well known, they have 
a large force in occupation of the fort of 
Kassala. That position is threatened, 
if not beleagured, by a body of Der- 
vishes believed to amount to 10,000 men. 
It has been obvious to every man who 
has studied this question—and I think 
it will be obvious to everyone. who con- 
siders it in this House—that there are 
at the present moment influences at 
work and forces unchained in Central 
Africa which, if flushed by victory and 
if swollen by any perfectly possible com- 
bination of arms, may constitute a 
serious danger, not merely to Italy, to 
Egypt, and to the British position in 


f=) 


advancing with considerable forces in| Egypt, but I will go further and say to 


the direction of Kassala. Simultaneously 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


| the cause of Europe, which is the cause of 
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civilisationin Africa. [Cheers and ironical 
laughter.| If Kassala were cut off, it is 
perfectly clear that the forces detached 
from Kassala would be free to move as 
they liked. They might descend either 
upon Tokar and Suakin, or pour 
~down the valley of the Nile; and in 
either case the frontiers of Egypt would 
be confronted with no slight risk. 
The Government have been in constant 
communication with the Egyptian Gov- 


Military Expedition 
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which, unquestionably, the House 
would desire to have an opportunity of 
discussing ; and, therefore, I rise to ask 
the Leader of the House what oppor- 
tunity will be given to the House of 
discussing this very grave matter? I 
understood certainly on Friday that such 
an opportunity would arise in Committee 
upon the Army Estimates, but it has 
come to my knowledge that that will not 
|be allowed. We are in this curious 


to Dongola. 





ernment and their military advisers at| position with reference to the Army 
Cairo; and it was the opinion of the| Estimates apparently, that, although a 
military authorities, both there and here, | vote for 10,000 or 20,000 men is put 
that immediate action required to be| down, we cannot inquire what is to be 
taken. Of course various suggestions done with them or where they are to go. 
were put forward and discussed, and it | Therefore, some other opportunity must 
was decided that it would be for both the|be vouchsafed to the House, more 
present and permanent interest of Egypt | particularly as I observed the phrase in 
that an advance should be made up the|the Under Secretary’s statement that 
.yalley of the Nile. [‘“ Hear, hear !”] An|this was not merely a military move- 
advance has been ordered to Akasheh, | ment, but that there were political con- 
which is on the river at about one-third | siderations underlying it—a very impor- 
of the distance between Wady Halfa/tant adjective in connection with this 


and Dongola. I have seen a great deal 
in the papers about an advance upon 
Dongola. It seems to me to have been 


assumed thatsuch an advance had already 
heen ordered and was in process of taking 


place. The British advance may ulti- 


mately extend to Dongola, the importance | 


of which, as one of the granaries of the 
Upper Nile basin, is familiar to everyone 
who has at all studied the question of 
—Egypt. But it is not quite usual to 
publish your plan of campaign before- 
hand. [| Hear, hear!”) It might not 
on this occasion be wise, and in any case 
the future action of the Government 
must be regulated by considerations not 
merely military, but also political and 
financial— [‘ hear, hear !”|— which it 
would obviously be improper for me to 
enter into in answer to a Question in 
this House. The Government firmly 
hope that the step on which they have 
decided will have this twofold advantage 
—on the one hand, that it will act as a 
“diversion for the help and it may be for 
the relief of the Italians in their sore 
stress at Kassala, and, on the other, that 
it may save Egypt froma menace which, 
if left alone, would grow and swell, and 
before long might reach most formidable 
dimensions, 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a very 
clear and, it will be admitted, a very 
important statement—a statement 


VOL. XXXVIII. [rourtn series. ] 


|question. I only rise now for the 
purpose of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man what opportunity the House will 
have of discussing this matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
|\SURY: The demand which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made for an early 
opportunity of discussing the statement, 
the very able statement, just made by 
my right hon. Friend, is one the justice of 
|which everybody will recognise. As 
ithe right hon. Gentleman has told the 
|House, that opportunity will not be 
afforded on the Army Estimates this 
evening. There remain, therefore, so 
far as I am able to judge, only two 
alternatives—either that the adjourn- 
ment of the House should be moved 
to-night upon an urgent matter 
of public importance, or that the House 
should wait till Thursday or Friday, 
when, I believe, a day might be arranged 
for amore regular and, in some respects, 
a more convenient opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question. There is no doubt 
that if the Vote on account is put down 
for Thursday or Friday, and if the salary 
‘of the Foreign Minister were first 
among the Votes to be taken, a very full 
opportunity would be given to the House 
of dealing in Committee of Supply with 
the whole subject. On the other hand, 
the second plan has the disadvantage of 
delaying for two or three days a discus- 
sion on which the House might be eager 
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to enter at the present moment. It is 
not for me to say which of those two 
courses will be the better. As far as the 
Government, as a Government, are con- 
cerned we are indifferent. But I should 
rather be disposed to say that the regular 
course would also be the best. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment 
of the House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, viz. :— 


“The steps which are being taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to direct a movement of 
Egyptian troops in the direction of Dongola.” 


The pleasure of the House having 
been signified,— 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said he had 
intended, on going into Committee of 
Supply, to have gone into the entire 
question of how we went to Egypt and 
why we had remained there; but the 
statement of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was so exceedingly im- 
portant that he should put aside the 
general question in order to address 
himself to this contemplated action. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
under the impression that we were going 
there in the name of civilisation and of 
Europe. Every expedition into Africa, 
every attempt to massacre free men 
- | Irish cheers|, was made in the name of 
civilisation; but as to Europe, if he 
could gather aright from the expression 
of opinion of French, German, and other 
countries’ newspapers, Europe did not 
at all appreciate the mission which we 
had taken upon ourselves. Proceeding 
to explain the position in regard to the 
Soudan, he remarked that, when it was 
said that Ismail Pasha conquered the 
Soudan, he did not mean it in what we 
should consider the proper acceptation 
of the word. Ismail Pasha himself— 
and he had an opportunity often of 
talking to him on the subject—always 
told him he never had conquered the 
Soudan. What hesaid he had done was 
to place garrisons in some large towns 
or fortress stations, and that he main- 
tained communications with the garri- 
sons by paying blackmail or road-money 
to the independent tribes. Practically, 
most of the Arab tribes when Ismail 
Pasha was there were independent, and, 
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|in addition to their independence, they 
received certain sums of money for 
allowing the then Khedive to place 
garrisons within the limits over which 
they ruled. After Ismail Pasha had 
ceased to be Khedive, as they knew, 
there was a rebellion in the Soudan, and 
Hicks Pasha was sent to reconquer it, 
but, as they also knew, he was defeated, 
Then we sent General Gordon to the 
Soudan, not to maintain the rule of the 
Khedive, but to evacuate as soon as he 
could the whole Soudan. General Gordon 
apparently did not understand his in- 
structions, and sought to maintain him- 
self at Khartum. We then had to send 
out an expedition, which, unfortunately, 
did not reach Khartum in time; but we 
definitely withdrew, and Egypt with- 
drew, from all connection with the 
Soudan. But along the coastline of the 
Soudan there were two or three different 
towns—Suakin, Massowah, and one or 
two places which had been held to be 
under Egypt. We undertook—perhaps 
it was mistake—when we went to 
Egypt, not only to defend Egypt proper, 
but also the position in those particular 
towns. Since we went to Suakin a new 
element had been imported into the 
politics of that part of the world—he 
Italy, when every 
country was looking for spheres of in- 
fluence in Africa, came to the conclusion 
that she ought to take Assib, in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Red Sea. 
Afterwards she became anxious to in- 
crease her territory, and we, in that 
benevolent way with which we liked to 
deal with property that did not belong 
to us, bestowed Massowah, one of the 
Egyptian ports, upon Italy. Besides 
this, Italy insisted, he he’ieved with the 
consent of England, upon regarding the 
Hinterland as within her sphere of in- 
fluence. In this Hinterland was Abys- . 
_Sinia, which had always sought, and wisely 
sought, to have a port on the seaboard. 
The Italians were not satisfied with 
Massowah ; they wanted practically the 
whole of Abyssinia. They made a treaty 
with one of the Kings—the King of 
\Tigré—by which he conceded a portion 
of the country to them, and recognised 
their protectorate over the whole of 
Abyssinia. This made the Abyssinias 
angry, and they deserted the King 

Tigré, and rallied to the other King- 
Menelik—who now regarded 
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Negus or Emperor ; and who protested 
against the concessions made to the 
Italians. No one, the hon. Member said, 
was a warmer friend of Italy than he 
was ; but it was Italy in Italy, not Italy 
in Africa. His sympathies were with the 
men to whom the country belonged, and 
who were struggling against a foreign 
invasion. [Cheers.| And he had with him 
all the Radicals of Italy. There were 
riots and disturbances going on there in 
protest against this war, which was 
forced upon Italy by Signor Crispi in 
order to divert attention from the 
‘internal affairs of the country. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the condition of Kassala. But 
Kassala belonged to the Soudanese ; their 
garrison was driven out by the Italians, 
and what was more natural or more 
proper than that they should endeavour 
to recover the town? And no one could 
reasonably complain that they seized 
upon Italy’s difficulty as their opportu- 
nity. They had been told that the expedi- 
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could be no better defence of Egypt than 
to have the frontier at Assuan and the 
advance post at Wady Halfa, and to put 
the desert between Egypt and the 
Soudan. It was perfectly absurd to de- 
scribe the Soudanese as menacing Egypt. 
It was a mere pretext put forward by 
the Government; and his complaint 
always was that they were so abnor- 
mally hypocritical in regard to these 
raids and attacks upon Africa. At one 
moment it was the slave trade, though 
there were more slaves in the Island of 
Pemba, which was under our protec- 
torate, than in the whole of the Soudan. 
Then it was the question of commerce 
and civilisation. We might get a little 
commerce by these raids, but really it 
was that mania for grabbing which 
seemed to distinguish us at the present 
time that was at the bottom of the 
whole matter. The financiers were 
exceedingly anxious that we should take 


to Dongola. 





the Soudan. They had always been at - 
|the bottom of our interference in 


tion was only going one third of the way | Egypt. The first Lord of the AdmiraltyG. 
to Dongola ; but it was absolutely certain | went as the representative of these loan- 
that the advance would be’ continued mongers, of whom he was one, and made 
_until Dongola was reached. This was a| the arrangement which led to our being 
very serious matter. The distance was|jin Egypt. These financiers always had 
500 miles, and we knew the difficulties| their grip upon the Government ; they 
we experienced when we sought to go always insisted upon our doing some- 
from Wady Halfa to Khartum. The| thing to remain in Egypt. Then there 
House was told that the expedition | were the ultra-jingoes, who wished to 
would consist of Egyptian troops, but establish our rule from Alexandria to - 
the right hon. gentleman did not deny| Cape Town. Proceeding, the hon. 
that practically, to all intents and pur-|Member said they were told by the 
poses, it was to be an English force. It | Government organs that Dongola was a 
was true that the Egyptian troops under | fertile province. It fed the Soudanese, 
English officers would be pushed on in|and it was hoped, by destroying the 
advance ; but the report was not denied crops, to starve the Noudanese into sub- 
that a large force of English troops was ‘mission. Did we suppose that the 
to be collected at Wady Halfa in readi- | brave Arabs would submit to that. We 
ness to advance if necessary. One | knew what had happened at Suakin, and 
reason given for the advance was the | if we plunged into their country in this 


fear that the Dervishes, supposed to be 
collected at Dongola and in the neigh- 


bourhood of Kassala, might sweep down | 


on Egypt. There had only been two 
attempts by the Dervishes to attack 
Egypt since we had been there. The 
“first was in 1885, and was immediately 
suppressed. The second was in 1889. 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, who was 


then in command of the Egyptian troops, | 


described the Dervishes as a poor weakly 
crowd, dying of thirst and hunger. The 
consequence was they were routed by a 
small force of Egyptian troops. 


fashion the war would last not only 
months, but possibly years. What was the 
ultimate end? We should go from 


Dongola to Khartum.  [Jinisterial 
Cheers.| He read a very interesting 


article that morning in 7he Times which 
explained the happy future before the 
Soudanese, the Egyptians, and ourselves. 
The Times said :— 





| 
| 


“ Tt is now quite possible to give the Soudan 
good government through Egyptian officials 
trained in English ways and supervised as they 
are in Egypt itself, by Englishmen.’’ [‘‘ Hear, 


There | hear! ’’] 
‘| 
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The Times, and the gentlemen who 
cheered, said that, while we were to 


remain in Egypt because the Egyptians 
could not govern themselves, we were to 
aid the Egyptians to go to the Soudan in 
order to enable them to govern the 
Soudan. Could anything be more 
absolutely absurd? He was perfectly 
certain that, if the Under Secretary 
attempted to lay down the western fron- 
tier of the Soudan he would probably get 
into considerable difficulty with the 
Great Powers of Europe, who would not 
be likely to assent to his view of the 
boundaries of this new State, which 

was to be put under Egyptian officials | 
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remain in Egypt until they had done 
that in the Soudan? Who did not know 
perfectly well that the Great Powers of 
Europe were shocked and disgusted with 
their violation of their pledges. [ Minis. 
terial laughter.) Did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite deny that they were violating 
their pledges? Did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite deny that they pledged them- 
selves that their occupation would be 
merely temporary ; and did anyone pre- 
tend to say that, when one country 


to Dongola. 





|W ent into and occupied another country 
}and remained there for 14 years, without 
at the end of 14 years having the slightest 
appearance of any intention of with- 
drawing, that was, in the ordinary accep- 














with Englishmen to supervise them. 

The right hon. Gentleman said one reason | tation of the word, a temporary occupa- 
for going to Dongola was to help the|tion of the country? He said their 
Italians. But why were they to help the+occupation had become permanent, and 
Italians, and against whom were they to | it was in order that they :night continue 
help them ? The Abyssinians were ait and remain there until they had estab- 
very ancient and a very Christian people. lished the “Alexandria to the Cape” 

They had a considerable measure of | doctrine that they were undertaking this 
civilisation, and he had no doubt that | Soudan expedition, which would oblige 
their mode of civilisation was far better | them to remain there for the next, 100 
for their country and their climate thew years. The fact was that the pleas for 
any civilisation which would be imposed | remaining in Egypt on this ground and 
upon them by an Italian Protectorate. on that ground were entirely played out 
But the Italian Government, warned by with Europe, and they wanted to find 
the Radicals in Italy, was prepared to|some fresh reason. He should have 
treat with King Menelik; and was it not | | thought that the Soudanese might at 
encouraging the Italian Government not | ‘least “have been recognised, as they were 
to treat, and, against the wishes of the | | deser ibed by Mr. Gladstone, as “ brave 
majority of their own people, to send a| men rightly struggling to be free.” 

quantity of miserable Italian troops to | [ Nationalist cheers.) They were con- 
be vanquished again, possibly, if this quered by Ismail, and he established 
Government came forward and said they | garrisons among them, but they rose 
were willing to aid and abet them in this | | against Egyptain domination, and for 
thing ? It was all pretext to say they 115 years they had had a de facto Gov- 
were defending Egypt by going into the | ernment among themselves. Why they 
Soudan. It might be that the Govern-| had always refused to treat with that 
ment was anxious to hold out a helping | Government he had never yet understood. 
hand to Italy, but that was a mere|({‘ Hear, hear!”| But they shut them 
pretext for going into the Soudan. Up. They told them they would allow 
The real object “that they had inj no imports to go into the country and no 
going there was to place themselves in | exports to go out of the country, whereas 
such a position that they would be un- | if they were simply to let exports go from 
able to fulfil the pledges they had given | |the country they would do infinitely 
to Europe. How long were they g going | more to civilise and conquer the Soudan 
to remain there? They had said “they | than by sending such an _ expedition. 
were going to remain in Egypt until they;The grounds for the maintenance of their 
had established and brought into proper rule in Egypt had been reduced to such 
order the government of ‘Egy pt. [“ Hear, | @ pass that it was actually urged, as one 
hear!”] Were they going to remain in| reason why they should take and occupy 
the Soudan until they had done the same | ‘the Soudan, that it was possible that 
in the Soudan, and were they going to | some great engineer would arise in 


Mr. Labouchere. | 
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the Soudan and say, “I will divert the 
course of the Nile; nothing simpler,” 
and the great engineer would at once do 
(it, and Egypt would be ruined. The 
Nile was a very old river. [Zaughter.] 
It had flowed inits present course for a 
very long time, and really, before en- 
gaging in this expedition on such a 
ground, they might wait until the great 
engineer commenced his operations. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
boasted of their “splendid isolation.” 
Did he want to add to their “splendid 
isolation?’ There was a feeling that 
they had not kept their faith with 
regard to Egypt. That feeling 
harmed them wherever they came into 
negotiation with foreign countries. Did 
they wish to increase that feeling by 
throwing down in this way the gauntlet 
to Europe, and telling them they were 
going to remain, not only in Egypt, but 
in Egypt and the Soudan, as long as they 
pleased? And, to add insult to injury, 
the right hon. Gentleman told them they 
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to Dongolay 


who was then Ambassador here, wrote 
on 15th March 1886 :— 


“T have just seen Mr. Gladstone. 
authorises me to inform you that his Govern- 
ment definitely renounces all attempt to retake 
Dongola.” 


There was a definite announcement 
given to the French Government that 


Dongola. [Ministerial cries of “No!”] 
Well, if they liked to quarrel with France 
and to declare that they repudiated the 
assurance given by Mr. Gladstone, of 
course they could do so at their own risk 
and peril. In a memorandum to Mukhtar 
Pasha, which was communicated to the 
French Government, Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff wrote that-- 


“the Government of Her Majesty regrets not 
being able to find itself in accord with the views 
of Mukhtar Pasha as to the necessity or the 





propriety of re-occupying Dongola by Egyptian 
| troops under actual circumstances. The advice 
| given by Her Majesty’s Government to the 
| Egyptian Government in December 1883, after 
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they refused definitely ever to retake — 


did that in the name of Europe. Had | the defeat of General Hicks, was that all the 


lg asinine Eur 1 oN | territory south of Assuan, and, in any case, 
they a mandate Irom HKuropet No.) south of Wady Halfa, should be abandoned. 


Recent circumstances have confirmed this view, 
get their mandate from Europe. Let | and the Government of Her Majesty cannot 
them go to some conference and obtain | Consent to associate itself directly or indirectly 
ns . eee | in an enterprise which would lead to an effort 
an agreement with Europe, but let them| 4, severe for the material and financial 
not, when they knew perfectly well that | resources of the country without securing pro- 
Europe was opposed to their remaining | portionate advantages.” 
in Egypt, tell the House that they re-| 
mained there, and were going further.! Therefore, he claimed that the French 
for the sake of Europe and civilisation.| Government had a right to understand 
[Cheers.| He should have thought they tnat they were going absolutely to limit 
had enough upon their hands at the! their occupation in Egypt proper, and — 
present moment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But | that unless they obtained the assent and 
he contended they were under pledges | concurrence of France and other Powers 
—to France which precluded them from) they ought not to make this advance 
going to the Soudan without the assent|into the Soudan. Statements had been ~ 
of France. In 1893 a Yellow-book was/made by Liberal and Conservative 
published containing a vast mass of cor-' Governments that they were anxious to 
respondence between this country and| withdraw not only on account of their 
France and between France and the/| pledges, but because the occupa- 
Porte and Egypt from 1884 to 1893.|tion of Egypt was a source of 
He saw that in 1886 the Government of| permanent danger to themselves. 
Egypt wanted to reconquer, or wanted! He had always thought Lord Salisbury 
to get this country to reconquer for them, | to be relatively a cautious statesman, 
the Soudan. At that time the Turkish! Lord Salisbury had never said his mis- 
Government opposed the increase that |sion was to peg out claims for posterity 
would have been required in the! in Africa ; when they spoke of spheres 
Egyptian Army, and the French Govern-| of influence, Lord Salisbury sneered at 
ment supported the Turkish Govern-| it, and when some ardent spirits on his 
ment because they, too, were opposed to own side were anxious that this country 
the Egyptian Army being practically a| should go to war with Russia in regard 
British Army. Monsieur Waddington, | to some district in Central Asia, his 


{[Vationalist cheers.| Let them go and_| 
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Lordshjp told them to go and study big 
maps. [Laughter.| No doubt Lord 
Salisbury, after a little trumpeting, was 
going to agree to arbitration with regard 
to Venezuela. 
a certain way he had a great respect for 
Lord Salisbury in his acts as a Foreign 
Minister. But Lord Salisbury, like 
most Leaders, had to count with very 
“foolish men, [Laughter.| He therefore 
paid them in words, but when it came 
to action he knew nobody, except him- 
self, who was more of a Little Englander 
than Lord Salisbury was. He could 
not understand why he had agreed in 
this new course, which seemed contrary 
to all his traditions and statements, and 
contrary to what they might have ex- 
pected from his intelligence. He wanted 
to know what baleful influence Lord 
Salisbury was under. [Zaughter.] Was 
there somebody in the Cabinet, powerful 
in the Cabinet, with a following outside 
the Cabinet in this House, who was in- 
sisting on his own way ? 
hear !’?] They knew there were Gen- 
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tlemen in that House who were always) 


insisting on having their own way and 
who were very troublesome. He could 
conceive their being troublesome in the 
Cabinet, and he could not help thinking 
the Conservative Party was being 
treated very unfairly, and that there 
was someone—a Liberal Unionist, let 
them say—of influence, position, and 
determination who himself took very 
strong views in regard to what they 
ought to do in Africa and elsewhere, 
and who was using the influence he pos- 
sessed over Lord Salisbury. [‘‘ Hear !’’ ] 
If so, he sincerely hoped Lord Salisbury 
would emancipate himself from this 
influence. Lord Salisbury had always 
been strongly against the occupation of 
Egypt, and he could not be in favour of 
this occupation of the Soudan. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He recalled Lord Salisbury 
to his wiser moments ; he asked him to 
trust to the Conservatives behind his 
back, to crush out any of these attempts 
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over and over again. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
For his part, as he opposed and resis 
every single Vote for money in aid of 





he Suakin expedition, whatever others 
. at 
[‘* Hear, hear !*’] In} 


might do he should oppose and resist to 
the best of his ability every single 
shilling proposed to be spent in regard 
| to this Soudanese expedition. _[ ‘‘ Hear, 
| hear ! ’?'| He believed himself it would 
| lower their name in the whole of Europe. 
They might be certain that sooner or 
later the Great Powers of Europe would 
|unite and insist on England’s fulfilling 
her pledges in regard to Egypt, and this 
| was why he was anxious they should not 
/compromise their position, and should 
not do anything of no possible advantage 
|to them or the inhabitants of the 
‘Soudan, but which would put them 
entirely in the wrong with the whole 
of Europe. [Cheers. ] 
| *Sir CHARLES DILKF (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) was glad to have the 
|opportunity of rising to support this 
Motion, though from a slightly different 
point of view from that taken by his hon. 
Friend. There was no subject upon 
/which he had had a stronger opinion 
than this. His hon. Friend did not in 
‘military or naval affairs take the same 
view as he did, for he went much further 
\than the Member for Northampton in 
the matter of what was necessary in the 
| way of military and naval provision for 
| the defence of the Empire. But, holding 
that view, he only held the more strongly 
the unwisdom, the imprudence, and the 
folly of the expedition that was being 
tprepared at the present time. _[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] If their dangers in Europe 
| were as great as many of them thought, 
this moment of all moments was the 
‘most peculiarly unhappy for a new 
| departure such as that which was being 
| taken by the Government. [= Hear, 
‘hear !’’?| The way in which the matter 
had come before the House was peculiar, 
and in his experience unparalleled. 
The importance of the subject—-sud- 
denly sprung upon them, unheard of 





on the part of those who would not calluntil four days ago—was admitted by 
themselves Conservatives, but who were | the Government in their Statement and 
allies of the Conservatives and helped | by the House in the leave to bring this 





to keep them in office, to divert him | 
from the policy of wisdom and modera- | 
tion which he pursued in the main when | 
he was last in power, and to substitute | 
for it that very policy which he had been | 
the very first himself to protest against 
Mr. Labouchere. 





Motion for Adjournment. He associated 
himself entirely with his hon. Friend in 
saying that there was no desire to give 
a Party character to it. Although since 
the present Government had been in 
office their dangers in the world had 
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~heard only in the last few weeks. 


“beyond Wady Halfa. 
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become more apparent, he did not|starvation on the occasion to which he 


believe that until a few days ago they | referred. 


had become more real. But this new 


step which had been taken by the Gov- | 


ernment did enormously increase the 
dangers of their situation in the world, 
and was likely to hamper them in all 
their International actions and any 


dealing with any Power for many years | 


tocome. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Friend in making this Motion had 
spoken of the defensibility of the Egyp- 
tian frontier. The Under Secretary 
based the earlier portion of his case for 
the advance of the Egyptian army to 


] His hon. | 


| office at first tried to make the terms that 


With regard to Italy, her 
best friends in Europe were those who 
most regretted the adventure upon which - 
she had recently embarked. His hon. 
Friend had spoken as though in Italy 
itself the adventure was condemned only 
by the Radical Party, but every party in 
Italy had in turn disowned it, and the 
present composite Ministry on coming into 


_ they should be allowed to agree to a peace 
| and discontinue this expedition. [‘‘ Hear, 


Dongola on the possible danger to Egypt | 
newspapers had already said— 


of an advance on the part of the Der- 
vishes of 
They 
had advanced in four directions, very 
diverse, being about 800 miles apart. 
Egypt was in the position of having one 
of the most easily defended frontiers at 
this particular side that any Power in 
the world possessed. The late Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, who knew the Soudan and 
the Soudanese, always stated that it was 
entirely unnecessary on the grounds of 
safety that Egypt should hold anything 
Wady Halta was 


which the Government. had | 


hear !’’?] Were we sure Italy would 
thank us for the diversion made in her 
support ? Italy was likely to say, as her 


“Tf you want te help us, send troops from 


|Suakin in the direction of Tokar, somewhere 


jengaged, not 700 or 800 miles in the opposite - 


near the neighbourhood where we shall be 
direction.” 


f they considered the enormous distance 


/which separated these different portions 


of the Soudan, and the time it took a 
Native army, or any army, to travel, they 


|would know the fate of Kassala would 


a perfectly defensible position, which | 


when they considered the tribes to the 
south of it, had been defended for some 


have been decided ten times over before 
the rumour of our advance had reached 
the Dervishes. This expedition towards 
Dongola could hardly be put before them 


'as a diversion in favour of the Italians. 


years past with extraordinary cheapness | 


At the time when the Der- 
vishes were at the height of their power, 


and ease. 


when the Madhi was stronger than he | 


had ever been before or his successors 


since, at a moment when the population | 
ot the Soudan was not dying of starva- | 


tion as they were told they were now, 
the Khalifa, when he was all-powerful, 
sent his best generals with instructions 
to conquer Egypt. He marched against 
the Egyptian forces 16,000 or 18,000 of 
his best men. They knew of all the fine 
troops in the world for desert fighting, 
the Dervishes were the best. The best 


What was the real reason for the ad- 
vance? He was sorry to say he could 
not believe that either the safety of 
Egypt nor a diversion in favour of the 
Italians could be the real ground why 


this advance had been decided upon.— 


What would be said throughout Europe 
by our enemies—and we had not many 
friends—was that the advance was ob- 
viously indefensible from the point of 
view put forward in its favour, and was 
being made really in order that we 


‘might have an excuse for remaining in 


of their generals at the head of their | 


finest troops were sent against Egypt. 
But what were they able to accomplish ? 
Many died of starvation and of thirst in 
the desert, and the remnants were easily 
overcome by the Egyptian army, before 


'who advised it. 
the way to Kassala, but it was on the 


the English troops had arrived. They had | 
thus a safe frontier against an enemy of | 


this kind which they ought not to quit 
in order to march across the desert in 
which so many of the Dervishes died of 


| 


Egypt for all time. He feared there 
was a different view underlying this 
advance on the part of those in Egypt 
Dongola was not on 


way to Dar Fur. It was also on the 
way to Khartoum and somewhere else, 
and there was a great trade route which 
ied across the desert from Dongola. The 
Egyptian forces had lost that route. 
Dar Fur was in the heart of Africa, 
and led into a country which had been 
the subject of dispute between this 
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- country, the Congo State, and France. 
There was a certain lease made by 
Lord Rosebery and torn up by France. 
Lord Rosebery leased certain territories 
on the west side of the Nile to the Congo 
State, and France stepped in and forced 
the Congo to destroy that document. 
Now, it was to some extent no man’s 
land. We claimed it as Egyptian and 
partly within our sphere of influence. 
On the other hand, the French had 
shown they did not recognise that claim 
by the manner in which they treated 
the Congo State. Dar Fur lay in front 
of Dongola, and he could not but fear 
that those who had advised this advance 
had in view the necessity establishing 
our position in Dar Fur as the centre 
of a great African kingdom to which 
they looked forward in the future. We 
were entering on this expedition—his 
feeling of the gravity of which he only 
wished he could adequately express— 
with obviously insufficient means. If 
we were merely going to cross a strip of 
desert 100 or 200 miles in advance we 
should be doing what was not necessary 
for the defence of Egypt, and would be 
useless as a diversion in favour of the 
Italians. If we were only going to do 
this useless thing it might possibly be 
done without great danger. If the 
feeeling of the country should be roused 
and people should show what their opin- 
ion was with regard to this policy of 
reckless adventure, possibly the matter 
might stop there. It might turn out 
that we had taken up a defensible 
instead of an indefensible frontier, and 
no great harm might be done. But was 
it not likely that we should be drawn on 
step by step, that the Egyptian forces 
would be attacked, and the 79 British 
officers who were with them sacrificed ? 
Was it not likely that they would be 
attacked, and if not attacked, elated by 
apparent success at first, they would 
press on towards Khartoum and Dar 
Fur, and ultimately a British force 
would have to be sent to their support. 
It would be a mean thing to throw 
Egypt into this financial and military 
confusion by our orders and instructions, 
for no one could say that the Egyptian 
Government was a free agent in the 
matter. It would be a mean thing to 
do this if we were not prepared to back 
up the Egyptian forces by the whole 
force of British arms. [Cheers.] There 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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lay in front of the Egyptian army which 
was going into Dongola an awful desert, 
inhabited by the most frightful fighting 
power that existed in the whole world. 
For what end or sufficient object were we 
risking this great danger? It was 
demonstrably not the case that the tran- 
quillity of Egyptdepended on theSoudan, 
That had been disproved for years, 
The view was held at one time by many 
distinguished men, but the experience of 
the past few years proved that the 
Egyptian frontier could be easily and 
cheaply held from the base of Wady 
Halfa, and if they went beyond that for 
reasons which could not be the safety of 
Egypt or a diversion in favour of the 
Italians, but which must be with a view 
to an empire in the Soudan—the exis- 
tence of which was opposed to the very 
conditions of British power —he was 
convinced that it would only lead us 
into an adventure of a most dangerous 
kind. [Cheers. | 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
entirely agree with my right hon. Friend 
who has just spoken, and I believe of all 
the occurrences—many and serious as 
they have been—which have come to the 
public knowledge in the course of the 
last few months, none is more grave and 
pregnant with dangerous consequences 
for the future than that which has been 
announced by the Government to-night. 
The Government, as I understand, desire 
to represent that this is only a small 
necessary move of a military character 
for the purpose of avoiding passing 
dangers arising out of recent occurrences. 
I agree with my right hon. Friend that, 
if this is the true interpretation of the 
matter, it may pass off without serious 
consequences ; but, if this is merely the 
first step in a policy of advance—of what 
is called a forward policy—in Egypt, in 
my opinion that is a policy of a most 
‘perilous character, one which ought to 
\be strongly condemned, and which, I 
venture to say, by the Party on this side 
of the House, will be met with the most 
strenuous resistance. [Cheers.| If there 
is any contemplation of making this 
Loccupation of the Soudan permanent in 
character, that is a policy which we 
have always opposed, and which we 
shall always resist. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton, in com- 
menting upon the possible policy of the 
Government in this matter, expressed 
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his opinion that Lord Salisbury’s views 
on this matter were not to be feared ; 
he indicated that there might be other 
influences on the Cabinet that were of a 
more adventurous character and would 
desire probably to make a move, ina 
political sense, in that direction. The 
only fault I have to find with the hon. 
Member for Northampton is that he is, 
perhaps, a little too suspicious. For my 
part, I feel that the views which Lord 
Salisbury has so often expressed of his 
Egyptian policy have a strong sup- 
porter in one of the most distinguished 
members of the Cabinet, because I re- 
member very well, in years gone by, | 
when the disasters in the Soudan were | 
fresh upon us, a very eminent poli-| 
tician of that day expressed views in| 
which I, who had the honour of being | 
his colleague, entirely concurred. I will | 
read them to the House, because I trust | 
they are still the views of the Colonial 
Secretary. Speaking of the pledges that | 
we should retire from Egypt, the right | 
hon. Gentleman said :— 4 ) | 
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“The fulfilment of the pledges has been de- | 
layed by circumstances which could not have | 
been foreseen. Now there has grown up, in| 
certain quarters, a demand that our policy shall | 
be changed, and that we should make ourselves | 
permanently responsible for the government | 
and protectorate of Egypt. I should be inclined | 
to pay some attention to the advice if it had not | 
come from a suspicious quarter. It comes from 
those who have always been in favour of an- 
nexation. There is a great party in this 
country ” 


—these are words which we should do 
well to remember— 


“which seems to have learnt nothing by 
experience, which is always eager for the ex- 
pansion of an Empire already, I should think, 
vast enough to please the most inordinate am- 
bition, and which taxes our resources to the 
utmost in the attempt to govern it wisely and 
well.” 


Well, then, if there were any attempt 
on the part of the Government to em- 
bark upon the policy of extending an 
Empire already, in the opinion of the 
Colonial Secretary, ‘‘ vast enough to 
please the most inordinate ambition,’’ 
and which already taxes the resources 
of the country almost beyond their 
power, we know that in him we shall 
have a strong supporter of a moderate 
and a peaceful policy. Therefore, I will 


{16 Marcu 1896} 
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not for the present assume there is any 
intention on the part of the Government 
to give to this movement on the Nile 
any other significance than that which 
is contained in the statement of the 
Under Secretary. We have seen in the 
Press, which is generally so well in- 
formed, statements that we are going to 
advance to Dongola. The Under Secre- 
tary denies that they are going to advance 
to Dongola, and says they are going to 
advance to only one-third of the dis- 
tance. We have also seen in journals 
which are supposed to represent the 
policy of the Government that what is 
intended ultimately is the occupation of 
the Soudan. That I understand to be 
repudiated by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs; and I take note of that 
repudiation. If anything of the kind 
were intended, I am confident that any- 
thing more injurious to this country, 
anything more fatal to the peace of 
Europe than an attempt of that cha- 
racter, it is impossible to conceive. 
Therefore, until we have further infor- 
mation on this subject, we are bound to 
assume that the statement on the part 
of the Government is that this is simply 
a move intended for military purposes to 
meet a present and temporary situation, 
that it has no connection whatever with 
any intention to advance upon the 
Soudan with a view to its permanent 
occupation. It is impossible at present 
to go behind the information given us 
by the Under Secretary, but we still 
have, I think, an early opportunity of 
discussing this matter in its larger bear- 
ingson a Vote of Account it may be, or on 
going into Committee on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates. Then it will be open to 
any Member to discuss this Egyptian 
question in its wider aspect. I only 
rose for the purpose of saying what I 
understand to be the statement made on 
the part of the Government—that there 
is in it no confirmation of the idea that 
this is a step in the direction of the occu- 
pation of the Soudan. If any indica- 
tion of that kind were given on the part 
of the Government, of course it would 
be absolutely necessary that we should 
take some measure to offer all the resist- 
ance we could toa policy of that de- 
scription. [Cheers. | 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | In that certainly I do not think he ex- 
SURY: In the latter part of the | presses the view of a single Member on 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, he | this side of the House—{cheers|—or the 
rather indicated the opinion, as I under- | view of the vast majority of Gentlemen 
stood him, that the larger points raised | sitting on the other side— “‘ hear, 
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by this Debate had better be discussed, | 
not on this Motion, but later in the| 
week, on the Vote on Account. If that | 
be the view of the Opposition, as it ap- | 
pears to be the view of the Leader of the | 
Opposition, I hope we may soon bring 
this particular Debate to a conclusion. 
Tf that be done TI shall be glad to carry 
out the arrangement, which I indicated 
earlier in the evening, and to put the 
Foreign Office Vote first on the Vote on| 
Account. But the House will see that | 
to have a Debate on the Motion for Ad- | 
journment and also on the Vote on <Ac- 
count is, I will not say unreasonable, | 
but it [is going a good deal beyond the | 
proposition I made to the House. <As- 
suming the right hon. Gentleman to re- 
present generally the views of others on 
his side of the House, I shall deal briefly | 
with the speeches which have been ad- | 
dressed to the House, and shall then ask | 
it to come to a decision on the question | 
of Adjournment, and to defer further | 
discussion to Thursday or Friday. The 
right hon Gentleman has informed us | 
that he listened with attention to my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary, | 
and has taken note of his statement with | 
regard to the ultimate object of the ex- | 
pedition. What my right hon. Friend 
stated was this—he stated that an ad- | 
vance was to be made immediately to 
Akasheh, and that it was premature to 
discuss any further steps to be taken, 
for that would depend upon financial 
and military considerations which we 
could not now {have before us, 
and, therefore, could not possibly dis- 
cuss. I think that the repetition of 
what my right hon. Friend said may 
inake it perfectly clear what the position 
of the Government is upon this question 
—a view which may perhaps be mis- 
understood if Gentlemen were to take 
their impression of what the Govern- 
ment had stated solely from the reflec- 
tion of that statement as seen in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Tf I understood the Mover of this 
Motion rightly, he rejoiced at the defeat 
sustained by the Italians in Abyssinia. 





hear !’?|—and I am sure he does not 
faithfully reflect the convictions of the 
English people. [Cheers.| I go further, 
and I say that those nations in Europe 
whose policy may seem most divergent 
from that of Italy will agree with us 
in expressing genuine and _ profound 
sympathy with Italy on account of the 
reverse which her arms have recently 
sustained. [Cheers. | The hon. Member is 
not content with rejoicing over the defeat 
of Italy; he also rejoices in the reeru- 
descence of the fanatical violence which 


| characterised the earlier forms of Mah- 


dism, and of the anarchy which prevailed 
in the country over whicn the Mahdi 
ruled. As regards the character of the 
rule of the Mahdi, it is not necessary for 
me to enter into controversy with the 
hon. Member ; I hand him over to the 
tender mercies of the right hon. Baronet 
sitting near him. I doubt whether the 
world has ever seen a crueller or a worse 
rule than that exercised over the pro- 
vinces of the Soudan by those of whom 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
speaks as a nation struggling to be free. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE :: I quoted the 
words of Mr. Gladstone.  [ Laughter. } 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: It is not my business to enter 
into controversy with Mr. Gladstone. 
It is sufficient for me that the hon. Gen- 
tleman has expressed, as I understood 
on his own responsibility, that view with 
regard to the Soudan ; and from that 
view I express my absolute dissent. I 
can conceive of no change that would be 
more beneficial to the Soudan—TI say 
nothing of England and nothing of 
Egypt—than that the allegiance of those 
Arab troops should be transferred to a 
Government acting under English influ- 
ences ; I can conceive of nothing which 
would more conduce to their freedom 
and real welfare, or to the prosperity of 
this nation of which the hon. Gentleman 
professes to be the advocate. When the 
hon. Gentleman tells us he would see 
with regret any modification in the exist- 
ing state of anarchy and tyranny under 
which the Soudan groans, I do not 
believe that even. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said I 


should prefer that brave men struggling 
to be free should be left to enjoy their 
own independence, rather than be sub- 
ject to the rule of England. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY : What the hon. Gentleman de- 
scribed as a very small incident is the 
enforced subjection to a tyrannical and 
anarchical régime, for whose real cha- 
racteristics I refer him to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) sitting next 
him. [Cheers.| The latter right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken with a great deal 
of obviously genuine emotion on this 
subject, and has expressed a view which 
I listened to with the respect with which 
I listen to every genuine expression of 
feeling ; but, I confess, with the greatest 
surprise. The right hon. Gentleman 
has told us that no event which has 
occurred in his long political experience 
had ever filled him with such alarm as 
the decision which the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs has just announced. 
I confess I listened to the statement of | 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) | 
with amazement ; and that amazement | 
was not diminished when I listened to | 
the grounds upon which he based the | 
expression of his views. If I rightly | 
represent the right hon. Gentleman, | 
there were four grounds. He said, in 
the first place, that Europe is jealous. 

*Sir C. DILKE: I described what 
would be said by our enemies throughout 
the world ; but I did not speak of Gov- 
ernments—I spoke rather of the popular 
opinion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: It is very difficult to gauge} 
popular opinion in foreign countries, and | 
I am sure that no accurate measure of | 
public opinion can be derived from the | 
trend of the foreign Press, which cer- | 
tainly has not always conduced to the! 
maintenance of agreeable relations be- 
tween the different Powers of Europe. | 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] So far as the Gov- | 
ernments themselves are concerned, | 
nothing has reached our ears that would 
induce us for a moment to believe that 
the gloomy anticipations of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Mover of the 
Amendment are correct. Noram I able 
to see any ground upon which the 
Powers of Europe are likely to object, 
Certainly those Powers that are favour- 
able to Italy have no reason to object ; 
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and I do not think that any of the 
Powers who desire—whatever else may 
happen in Egypt—that Egypt should 
remain prosperous and secure would have 
any grounds or any wish which would 
lead them to object to the step the 
Government have taken. But, perhaps, 
the right hon. Gentleman will say that 
Europe shares the view which he takes 
that Egypt is absolutely secure behind 
the frontier of Wady Halfa, that prac- 
tically she need not look beyond those 
limits—that it is not necessary for her 
to watch the movements in the Soudan, 
or take account of any recrudescence of 
disturbance, however formidable it may 
at first sight appear.. That is a military 
view of the situation in which I think 
the right hon. Gentleman stands alone, 
or almost alone. JI have had the oppor- - 
| tunity of hearing many military authori- 
ties speak on the subject of Egypt, and 
never yet have I ever heard any military 
authority assert that Egypt was so 
insular—if I may use the term—or cut 
off from the forces upon her southern 
frontier, that she may regard with abso- 
lute indifference whatever goes on in the 
Soudan or the districts bordering on it. 
I dissent totally from the military view 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and _neces- 
sarily, I differ from the conclusion he 
has so confidently based upon it. The — 
third argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was that, while this expedition 
would be perfectly innocuous, and in his 
opinion perfectly useless, even if it went 
as far as Dongola, Dongola could not, and 
was not intended to be its ultimate goal, 
but that the further southern limit of 
Dar Fur would have to be reached before 
the policy of the Government obtained 
its natural conclusion. The right hon, 
Gentleman drew a blood-curdling pic- 
ture, which, if it were true, would, no 
doubt, be a condemnation of our policy. 
He drew a picture of the Egyptian 
Army, officered by English officers, and 
having behind it the responsibilities, 
more or less, of this country, being 
drawn step by step into the southern 
districts until it was surrounded and 
overwhelmed by that great fighting force 
of the Mahdists, as Hicks Pasha’s force 
was overwhelmed more than ten years 
ago. This nightmare of Dar Fur is en- 
tirely the creation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own fears. I can assure him 
that in ordering the advance along the 
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valley of the Nile we have no dream of 
extending our responsibilities down to 
It has not entered asa de- 
termining factor into our policy. Cer- 
tainly, if there was any chance of the 
evils which the right hon. Gentleman 
predicts becoming actualities in Egyptian 
history, no responsible Government of 
this country or of Egypt would ever 
enter into the policy of adventure which 
he so eloquently condemned. There 
remains the argument that this advance, 
whatever else it may do, will do nothing 
for Italy. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave us some geographical statistics as to 
the distances separating Dongola and 
Kassala, and he said :— 
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“How can you expect that military opera- 


slightest influence on its fate?” 


He added, that long before these rumours 
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great risks either for Egypt or for Eng- 
land. We do not believe that the burden 
thrown on the military or financial re- 
sources of Egypt will be of the over- 
whelming character suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Leader of 
the Opposition. We do think that it 
is not a loss, but a gain to civilisation, 
that Egyptian influence should be ex- 
tended southwards in the way we pro- 
pose ; and we do think that it is not a 
loss but a gain both to civilisation and 
to Europe that some relief should be 
given, if possible, to the sorely-pressed 
forces of Italy, now fighting for their 
lives far to the eastward of the districts 
to which we propose to advance, 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] These seem to us 


; : ‘ /to be adequate reasons for the by no 
tions carried on at such a distance from the | 1 : 
town you profess a desire to relieve can have the | : 

| which we have adopted, and we trust 


means adventurous and quixotic policy 


|that the House will support us in the 


of an advance would have reached the | 


troops before Kassala, the fate of Kassala 
would be decided. Here, again, I am 
compelled to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman on matters of fact. I be- 
lieve that the rumour of our advance 
will spread with 
through all the regions governed and 
controlled by the Mahdists. Experi- 
ence has shown that they are by no 


lightning rapiditv 
oD t=] e | 


means callous to any movement on the) 


side of Egypt, and I believe it will be 
known at Kassala within a very brief 
space of time that a forward movement 
is being made, even at many hundred 
miles distance, in the valley of the Nile. 
It constantly happens in military opera- 


tions that if you want to press upon one | 


| 


art of the enemy’s position, you ought 
J re, 5 j 


not to direct your military operations , 


there, but from some other part, which 


course of action we have taken. 
isterial cheers. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) : I think we find ourselves 
in a very embarrassing situation. We 
are speaking on a Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. Weare, there- 
fore, debarred compulsorily from entering 
in detail upon the subject we are dis- 
cussing. Wearealso, I am sorry to say, 
embarrassed by the language used by my 
hon. Friend who moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. If he had seriously 
at heart any desire to prevent the move- 
ment which he denounced, surely he 
might have resorted to other methods 
than those of stirring up some of the most 
bitter Party feelings, and of relying upon 
arguments in which he himself can have 
no confidence. I desire, in the few re- 
marks I intend to make, to speak as one 
disconnected from Party, and to put 


| Min- 


will require him or induce him to divide} before the House for its consideration 
his forces, to detach his troops, and to| what the rule is that should govern us in 
make efforts in other directions than examining the attitude of the Govern- 
those in which he would otherwise be ment. I think we are in a situation that 


disposed to do. 
dence to the opinion of our military ad- 


visers, as I am convinced we can, there! Dean. 


Tf we can attach confi- | 


! 


| 


justifies all the anxiety of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
[Opposition cheers.| I think 


is no better method of producing a/| we may consider this subject quite apart 


diversion in favour of the Italian forces 
now beleagured in Kassala than the for- 
ward movement we are now discussing. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If that be the case 
against us I ask, Are we not amply 
justified in the steps we have taken? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] We do not see any 


First Lord of the Treasury. 





from the question of the occupation of 
Egypt to which the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition referred. It does not depend upon 
that occupation. Take it upon either 
of two hypotheses—either as a purely 
Egyptian question or as a question to 
be considered by us as the sole masters 
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of Egypt now and for ever. On which-|from what has recently happened, that 
ever line you approach the subject, if | any hostile attack will be made on the 
the movement means an attempt'to re- | Egyptian frontier. [Cheers.| Why, we 
sume the conquest of the Soudan, it) have before us the words of Lord Cromer 


—must be condemned immediately. [Op-| himself, written on February 6th last. 


position cheers.| Let us suppose that| He told us that there may be a raid or 
Egypt itself is making this movement. | two in the future, but that the forces of 
Is there anyone on the Government) the Khalifa have maintained a strictly 
Bench who would not condemn the folly defensive position. [Cheers.] Apart 
of Egypt’s making such an attempt ?, from what happened to the Italians, 
Surely they must themselves know that} would there be any kind of suggestion 
the situation of Egypt in its present why the Egyptian Govermnent itself, if 
frontier is a situation of extreme strength. | master of its own destinies, should risk 
The Leader of the House dissented its strength and resources upon an at- 
from the view of the right hon. Member| tempt to reconquer the Soudan ? 
for the Forest of Dean. But it struck |[Cheers.] But, then, we are told that 
me, having in view the two speeches there is this matter of the failure of Italy; 
made, that the right hon. Member for | and I confess that, though I disapprove 
the Forest of Dean spoke with more as- | of Italy’s attempt to make a lodgment 
surance, with more knowledge, and with|in Abyssinia, I am one of those who 
more confidence. [Opposition cheers.|| sympathise with Italy in her recent dis- 
I happened to be in Assuan at the end|aster. But is there any reason to ap- 
of last year ; I had some opportunity of | prehend that out of that disaster we 
seeing the forces there; and I had some | shall have a recrudescence of attacks by 
conversation with the Governor and with | the Mahdi forces directed against Egypt ? 
the military men there. They were} If such attacks were made we could meet 
rather wishing to have the opportunity| them at the moment ; but there is no 
of making a punitive expedition into the | reason for expecting them ; and, there- 
Soudan to punish a raid which had hap-| fore, if Egypt alone were concerned, 
pened a little while before ; and they | Egypt would be unwise to attempt such 
were ready to admit that, if they started | action as the Government, on the part 
on that expedition, they might find | of Egypt, are now proposing. It is be- 
themselves, in the interests of the friendly | cause we are in Egypt that this matter 
tribes, remaining in the place to which|can be undertaken at all; and, there- 
they extended their operations. But | fore, if the expedition goes it is you that 
they never said that the frontier which|go, not Egypt. [Loud Opposition 
they had was not a frontier of extreme | cheers.| If the labour of defending the 
strength. (‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Surely | advance arises, it will be yours and not 
its strength is tested by experience. We) Egypt's. Issuch a thing to be regarded 
had something like this Debate 11 years | with complacency—that we should plunge 
ago; and at the bottom of the Debate| into the wilderness and cross 300 miles 
then raised lay this question—Whether | of country which yields nothing but dis- 
the barrier from this Assuan to Wady | tress to the forces which traverse it, in 
Halfa was not a complete protection | order to encounter continued opposition 
against the incursions of the Mahdi, who| on the other side of the desert barrier ? 
was then in the height of his power. |[Cheers.] From a strategical point of 
Well, since then what attempts have view, it would be unwise to leave Wady 
been made to break through that bar-|Halfa to cross that barrier. From the 
rier, and with what success have they | point of view of England occupying 
been made? The House knows how) Egypt, and remaining there without 
the Mahdists started from the Soudan in question or let or hindrance, the engage- 
order to enter into Egypt, and how only | ment on our part to enter upon the re- 
a miserable remnant of them, weakened | conquest of the Soudan would be a 
and exhausted, succeeded in reaching the | blunder. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Let it be 
comparatively small force that met and| only Khartoum and the Soudan which 
defeated them. And now you have the | are aimed at, and I denounce that policy, 
Khalifa and not the Mahdi, and with|if it be entertained, as fatal in the in- 
weakened power ; and there is really no | terests of Egypt, and in our own in- 
reason whatever for apprehension, apart | terests if we are associated with Egypt. 
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[Cheers.] ‘‘Oh, but we are going to) know to what we should not expose our- 
relieve the Italians,’’ it is said. ‘‘ We|selves. National humiliations far be- 
can relieve the strain on Kassala.’’ | yond anything we have been accustomed 
The Leader of the House said, with | to suggest might possibly occur when we 
great truth, that the rumour of our ad-|found ourselves attacked by powerful 
vance would spread rapidly to Kassala. | neighbours while we were engaged in 
Yes, Sir, but the people who are attack-| this business at the other end of the 
ing Kassala will know the conditions | Mediterranean. The Leader of the 
and possibilities of our advance also. | House attenuated the importance of this 
They may hear of our advance, but what | expedition. There I gladly listened to 
fear will it excite in their minds? They|himn. LIhope it means nothing but going 
will hear that we are moving some 800/back again. [Opposition cheers and 
or 900 miles away, on the other side of |/aughter.| If that could be secured, 
the desert, and that we do not even|then this short Debate would not be 
propose to come to them. And if we} without importance. But I do urge 
did, we could not arrive for some months. | upon the right hon. Gentleman and his 
It is at the beginning of the hot season | colleagues that this is a matter on which 
that this movement is proposed; and the they will find a great diversity of opinion 
natural result would be that the efforts) among their most faithful followers. 
of the besiegers of Kassala would relax, |[Jinisterial cries of ‘‘No!’’] Not, 
and that they would very kindly come | perhaps, in this House; but this House, 
to meet you—could anything more |after all, is not absolutely identical with 
ludicrous be supposed !—{cheers|—but | the whole force and following of the 
that they would simply make the best Government in this country. Hon. 
of their time before you arrived. If you’ Members on this side, no doubt, repre- 
want to relieve Kassala, send your sent the majoirity of the constituencies ; 
troops down the Red Sea. That would but Jet them beware lest they lose the 
be a bad policy, but you might achieve support of an important section of the 
something. But the hypothesis is that constituencies. Looking at this ques- 
Kassala is on the point of being taken, | tion from a totally different point of 
and that the besiegers are going to relax | view from that of the hon. Member for 
their efforts because you are going to Northampton, dissociating myself en- 
send a few thousand men a quarter of tirely from the attempt to make political 
the way to Dongola. The thing is in- capital out of this in any way, dissociat- 
eredible. [Opposition cheers.| If you ing the question from any question as to 
proceed in an attempt to get back the whether we are bound to remain in or to 
Soudan, it is your military power and | go out of Egypt, I could not sit silent, 
it is your honour that will be pledged. but was bound to rise and express the 
[ Cheers.| We have had, during the last | grave apprehension which filled me in 
few weeks, very unpleasant revelations contemplating the future, when this 
of the view taken of us in other coun-| policy which has been adumbrated 
tries, and of the possibilities of collisions | before us comes to be seen in what, I 
with other Powers. If any such danger | believe, are its true proportions. [ Oppo- 
existed of war with a European Power, | sition cheers. | 

where would be the prudence and the *Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
policy of having our military forces en- chester, N.E.) said, that the right hon. 
gaged in Egypt in an attempt to recon- Member for Bodmin had deprecated the 
quer the Soudan? [Cheers.]| You are extreme idea of the right hon. Member 
throwing away all your resources ; you|for the Forest of Dean that -the real 
are tying up your best forces in an ab- objective of the expedition was Dar Fur. 
surd and fruitless attempt to get back} But the right hon. Gentleman had 
that which is valueless if you succeed in| reached an equally extravagant conclu- 
getting it—[ cheers |—and youexpose your- | sion in imagining that this small expedi- 
self to all the weakness of that situation. | tion would be likely to lead to British 
We are weak now through our position| troops being locked up when most 
in Egypt, and if we add to that weak- | required by the occasion of some serious 
ness by engaging in this exploit, if we| European complication. Anyone who 
lock up our troops in the Soudan, our| had paid attention to Egyptian affairs 
weakness will be such that I do not! must be aware that the defence of the 
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limited frontier of Egypt was a matter of 
considerable difficulty. It was no light 
matter that Egypt, which was under the | 
protection of Great Britain, and whose | 
military forces were disposed of by this | 
country, should have continually to} 
submit to raids from barbarous Powers 
in the Soudan; that the villages 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Egyptian frontier should be con-_ 
stantly invaded and _ plundered. It, 
was well known that for years past, | 
whenever the dates had been gathered | 
and stored, these plundering bands had | 
swooped down upon the poor people and 
cleared them out of almost the whole of 
their possessions. It had long been | 
known that a further slight advance 
could not be long delayed. What was | 
there in the announcement of Her} 
Majesty’s Government to lead to the 
extravagant conclusions and dismal pro- | 
phesyings of the right hon. Gentleman | 
opposite and the right hon. Member for | 
jodmin? Surely there was in the simple 
explanation of Her Majesty’s Government 
ample justification for the action which | 
had been determined upon. The right | 
hon. Gentleman spoke about the Khalifa’s 
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broken power, but the views so expressed | 
could not be put in competition with | 
the opinions of Lord Cromer, who had so | 
worthily represented England in Egypt 
for so many years, and who possessed 
such unrivalled means of judging the| 


circumstances of the case. When Her 
Majesty’s Government stated on their 
responsibility, and with all the informa- | 
tion in their possession, that there was | 
real danger of a hostile attack on the 
Egyptian frontier, and _ deliberately 
resolved—he was sure with reluctance | 
considering the season of the year—| 
to authorise an advance, the House, he 
was certain, would not assume the) 
“responsibility of hindering their action. 
He did not attach the slightest weight 
to such a speech as that which had been 
delivered by the right hon. Member for 
Northampton. It was not a serious 
speech. He was only sorry that any) 
Member of the House should stand up| 
in his place to advocate the cause of the 
enemies of England. On the other hand, | 
such a speech as that made by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean | 
was deserving of the utmost attention 
and respect. The right hon. Gentleman | 
had always been against an advance in | 

| 
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Africa, and always for withdrawing from 
a position which, in his opinion, we 
never ought to have occupied. He was- 
sorry we had drified into that position, 
but having before all the world under- 
taken and discharged with singular 


success the responsibilities which in 1882 


we took up, we were bound to incur 
some risk, and, if necessary, make some 
sacrifices to fulfil the mission which we 
then assumed. He rose, however, chiefly 
to ask whether any good would be 
gained by the prolongation of the Debate. 
The question could not be discussed 
piecemeal with any advantage. If the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government was 
to be seriously challenged, it should be 
done with full deliberation, and not on 
some sudden suggestion sprung on the 
House with no_ seriousness, which 
could have no possible result except to 
lead to an idea in Europe which he 
strongly deprecated, that we were at all 
divided in this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) uttered an emphatic protest against 
this demand on the part of the Govern- 
ment. If they carried forward this 
expedition it would be against the solid 


mass of opinion of the Nationalists of —~ 


Ireland. Some gentlemen had expressed 
great sympathy with Italy in the disaster 
which had overtaken them. He did not 
hesitate to say that Irishmen had not 
the slightest sympathy with Italy, 
because there never was a more flagrant 


‘or outrageous attack on freedom and 


liberty than the whole expedition to 
Abyssinia. How was it that the other 
members of the Triple Alliance did not 
come to the rescue of Italy? If troops - 
were to be dispatched to the relief of 
Italy they might have been Austrian 


,or German troops, for unless this was 


a prelude to an announcement that this 
country was about to join the Triple 
Alliance, it was impossible to understand 
why any risk should be run by this 
country in the interests of Italy. The 
real object of all these expeditions was 
simply to seize rich and fertile lands, 
and this object was sought to be con- 
cealed under a cloak of hypocrisy. If 
they wanted to restore order, to rescue 
people from tyrannical rulers, why did 
they not risk blood and treasure in an 
attempt to do something for the per- 
secuted people of Armenia? At the 
same time he admitted that by Trishmen 
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the Government’s policy was not alto- 
gether regretted, for nothing was more 
certain than that this policy steadily 
pursued would lead this country into 
disasters as great as that which had 
overtaken the Italians. Their discom- 
fiture would be hailed with satisfaction 
by the great bulk of the Irish people. 
| Laughter.| Hon. Members laughed, but 
he remembered such a time when at 
every public gathering in Ireland cheers 
were raised for the enemies of England. 
| Laughter. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not adhering to the Question 
which was raised on the Motion for ad- 
journment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND $said, as_ he 
stated, he did not intend to go into the 
Question fully. That, he hoped, would 
be done by every Irish representative on 
Friday next. Every opportunity that 
was given to him, at least, would be 
availed of by him to show that a large 
and important section of the people, in- 
habitants of these islands, were com- 
pletely against this policy. If the Gov- 


Business of 


ernment continued their present policy 
and disaster overtook them, the Irish 
people would rejoice, and their sympathy 


would be upon the side of those people 
who, in the estimation of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, were uncivilised because 
they were not English, but who were, 
in reality, more civilised than hon. Gen- 
tlemen themselves. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) desired to put two questions to 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
first was whether it would be consistent 
with the interests of the public service 
to lay before the House any evidence 
the Government might have of the 
rumours as to probable approaches to the 
Wells of Murad referred to by the 
Under Secretary, and which induced the 
~Government to enter upon this policy. 
The Opposition understood there were 
two foundations for the advance—the 
one to ward off the menace to Egypt, 
and the other to effect a diversion in the 
interest of Italy, and, therefore, his 
second Question was whether the whole 
of the expense of the advance was to be 
borne by Egypt? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the right hon. Gentleman 
had not quite accurately apprehended 
the position of the Government, because 
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he had distinguished the two grounds, 
which were real grounds, and led the 
House to believe they were absolutely 
distinct. They were, on the contrary, 
mutually interconnected. It was be- 
cause of the menace to Egypt that it 
was important this diversion should take 
place. With regard to the rumours 
which had reached them, he would con- 
sult the Under Secretary as to whether 
the telegrams which his hon. Friend had 
in mind could be read to the House to- 
morrow at Question time ; he imagined 
there would be no difficulty in the 
matter. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland Division) inquired whether, on 
Friday, the right hon. Gentleman would 
say whether the action of the Govern- 
ment was in consequence of any com- 
munication from the Italian Govern- 
ment ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY said, any Question of that kind, 
if put on the Paper, would, probably, re- 
ceive an answer on or before Friday. 


Question put, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 126; 
Noes, 268.—(Division List, No. 55.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (REPORTS 
OF MONEY COMMITTEES). 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That the Proceedings on the Reports of the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means 
and other Committees authorising the expendi- 
ture of Public Money may be entered upon at 
any hour though opposed, and shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order regulating the Sittings of the House, 


eh) 


except of Standing Order No. 5. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be well advised to make an 
explanation with regard to the Motion. 
It went considerably further than the 
Motion of previous years. He would 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman included the Report of the 
Vote on Account in this Motion. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it would’ be as well that 
the House should understand exactly 
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what was intended by the Motion. He 
would like to know whether the so-called 
Twelve o'clock Rule was to be fre- 
quently suspended. This Rule was very 
convenient and highly popular with 
Members, and proceedings carried on 
during the small hours did not afford 
their constituents and the public those 
opportunities of taking cognisance of 
their Debates, which he thought were 
highly appreciated throughout the coun- 
try. There had been several suspen- 
sions of the Rule during the present 
Session. He was not sure that the first 
experience of the suspension of the 
Rule was such as to encourage the House 
in any very frequent repetition of that 
process. Quantity of work was not 
always in keeping, so far as quality was 
concerned, with what they desired to 
obtain, and the very prolonged proceed- 
ings in connection with the new Sessional 
Orders were rather occasions which they 
would desire to avoid. Another occa- 
sion on which the Rule was suspended 
was in connection with the all-night 
sitting on Committee of Supply last 
week. He asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he could give an assurance 
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that, except in times of finzncial stress, 
it was not the intention to take Com- 
mittee of Supply after Twelve o'clock. 
Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY could assure the right hon. 


Gentleman that the Government did 
not like all-night sittings or late sittings 
any more than he did. The predeter- 
mination of having an all-night sitting 
was never made by the Government, but 
by those over whom the Government, 
unfortunately, had no coercive influence. 
It was the intention of the Government, 
as far as possible, to keep discussions 
on Supply within the limits of the Twelve 
o'clock Rule. This Motion applied only 
to Report of Supply, and was merely a 
repetition Of the Sessional Order which 
had every Session for the last few years 
been passed without debate or dissent. 
There was an addition which he hoped 
the House would not think militated 
against the utility of the Rule. It 
was that the formal stages of the 
Money Committee in the case of certain 
Bills should be capable of being taken 
after 12 o’clock. These stages need 
not and ought not to take any length 
of time, and it would be convenient 
for the general progress of business if 
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the Rule dealing with ordinary Report 
of Supply dealt also with the Report of 
these Committees. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said, the First Lord of the Treasury 
need not think that it was private 
Members who always desired all-night 
sittings. He did not think anybody 
desired them ; but, with regard to that 
all-night sitting last week, it was entirely 
the fault of the Government in putting 
down too much business for one night. 
Any man who looked through the pro- 
ceedings of that night would see that 
no undue discussion took place on any 
item. On the contrary, numerous sums 
of money were voted without any discus- 
sion at all. The discussion which did 
take place was very moderate consider- 
ing the nature of the subjects. He should 
constantly vote against any extension of 
the Rules having. for its object the dis- 
cussion of any of the stages of Supply 
after 12 o'clock. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that when this proposal was introduced by 
the late Government it was strongly 
opposed by several Members of the pre- 
sent Government, who alleged that it 
interfered with the freedom of Debate. 
He sincerely hoped they would take a 
discussion on the Motion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House now regretted the course he took 
last year on the very same Motion. It 
was then proposed, not merely as a 
Sessional but as a Standing Order, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had had a 
little more prescienceit would have become 
a Standing Order. It was a Motion which 
was always made from the other side of 
the House, and if there was a Division 
he should support the Government. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) also com- 
mented on the fact that a similar Motion 
last year was strongly resisted by several 
Gentlemen on the Government Bench. 
Now, however, they proposed to apply 
the Resolution, not only to Supply, but 
to Bills. If the Government carried out 
their present policy they would be called 
upon to bring in all the Bills. In future 
hon. Members would have to do their 
work, not on the Second Reading, but on 
the Committee stage. He was glad that 
they were further trenching on the 
Twelve o'clock Rule. 

Motion agreed to. 
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EDINBURGH REGISTER HOUSE. 

Bill for the Acquisition of Property 
for the Extension of the General Register 
House at Edinburgh, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. 
Hanbury, and The Lord Advocate ; 


Supply. 


presented accordingly, and read 1*; to 
be read 2* upon Thursday.—{ Bill 145. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee ) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair.] 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


156,174, Number of Land Forces,— 


*THore UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : Before I proceed 
to make any comments on the details 
of the Estimates submitted, I should like 
to dwell for a few moments on the total 
Vote for which we ask the House. The 
amount is £18,056,000, a sum large in- 
deed, since it is more than that for which 
we have hitherto obtained the finest 
Navy in the world, and which comes 
apparently within appreciable nearness 
of the expenditure of Foreign Powers 
who maintain three or four times the 
number of troops that we do. It has 
been pointed out over and over again in 
this House that for £28,000,000 Ger- 
many maintains 21} army corps and 
eight cavalry divisions ; for £26,000,000 
France maintains 20 army corps and 
seven cavalry divisions; for £31,000,000 
Russia maintains 22 army corps and 22 
cavalry divisions. Our position is 
wholly different, and our forces are 
organised for home and colonial defence 
on a different system. It is none the 
less a common statement by outsiders 
that enough money is voted, if only it 
were properiy spent, that the introduc- 
tion of a practical system would intro- 
duce enormous economies, and _ that, 
while we are spending £18,000,000, we 
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can barely put two army corps into the 
field. I wish, in introducing these Esti- 
mates, to bring out the facts to justify 
in some degree the totals, and thus, so 
far as different circumstances admit, to 
supply material for a comparison with 
Foreign Powers. I have had, for this 
purpose, the Votes so redistributed as to 
show at a glance what the Army costs 
us as mobilised for war, and the Paper 
is now obtainable in the Vote Office, 
I trust that, wearisome though figures 
are, these may not be found uninterest- 
ing. From them you can see at a glance 
that, at an annual cost of £6,620,000 
during peace, we put into the field for 
home defence three army corps and four 
cavalry brigades, composed of 112,000 
tegulars and Army Reservists. This 
includes pay, good-conduct pay, deferred 
pay, retired pay and pensions, barracks, 
fuel, transport, clothing, equipment, 
rifles, ammunition, forage, medical at- 
tendance, chaplains, schools, libraries— 
in fact, every species of expense attach- 
ing to these troops. The total amount 
for men and ofticers together thus averages 
under £59 a head. And be it remem- 
bered that in turning out three army 
corps thus constituted, we do not include 
a single man under one year’s service, 
and we shall have less Army Reserve 
men in our ranks than any nation in 
Europe on mobilisation. Our garrisons 
in the fortresses abroad, the colonies, 
and in Egypt, amounting to 38,400 
men, cost us annually £3,254,000 or 
£84 15s. per man for every expense, all 
being on the full-pay list. We shall 
have on mobilisation in defensive posi- 
tions at home and in garrisons 333,000 
men, costing £3,603,000, or, on the 
average, £11 per man for every expense. 
Behind these again we have 90,000 men, 
being the staff at the depdts, men of 
under one year’s service, and unallotted 
troops, costing £3,211,000. Our ex- 
penditure on warlike stores of all de- 
scriptions is £1,420,000, which includes 
ammunition for and maintenance of big 
and small guns at home and all over the 
world. We spend £432,600 on fortifi- 
cations, works, and buildings other than 
barracks. The War Office costs for 
Military Department, £142,800; Civilian 
£123,000 ; non-effective, 
£51,300; total, £317,100—an expense 
which I am glad to say is decreasing on 
the Civil side by a reduction in the more 
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expensive parts of the clerical establish- 
ment; and we thus reach our net total 
of £18,000,000. Of this total it will be 
noticed that the three army corps absorb 
about £6,600,000, or one-third, and 
even this is an excessive estimate, seeing 
that we have some 80,000 pensioners, 
and are paying all the pensions for long 
service, while maintaining a reserve of 
80,000 men due entirely to short service. 
The above, then, are the figures on 
which I shall rely in entering on the 
dangerous ground of comparison with 
Foreign Powers. In doing so, let me 
be clearly understood at the outset to 
say, we can only hope to make a relative 
comparison. Germany has probably the 
most economical army in the world. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Are we, in relation 
to Germany, extravagant on items which 
we can reduce? You cannot run a 
voluntary army on the same lines as a 
conscript army. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If 
I select only one item—that of the army 
corps—for comparison, it is because you 
cannot compare our expenditure 
£3,000,000 on forces in 
with that of a country which has not 
to maintain garrisons in_ colonies, 
items of difference in order to insure a 
correct comparison. We pay our 
private soldier ls. a day and £3 a year 
deferred pay, and every other rank in 
proportion. Germany pays 43d. per 
day. We give a ration costing 5d.; 
Germany gives 3}d. 
Reservists 6d. per day, or £720,000 a 
year ; the German Army Reservist re- 
ceives nothing. If paid 6d. a day, the 
German Budget of £28,000,000 would 
be raised to £48,000,000. With us, 
every officer and man, if he loses health 
or serves long enough, gets a pension. 
We pay pensions of £2,870,000, includ- 
ing all our war pensions. The German 
army pension list is £2,500,000 for an 
army many times the size. They paid 
£28,000,000 out of the war indemnity 
to the sufferers in the Franco-German 
War, and for 25 years have never had a 
man abroad or under fire. We provide 
our troops with attractive clothing made 
at current rate of wages; the German 
clothing is obtained at the lowest price 
consistent with durability. We are 
buying this year over £2,000, 000 of stores 
in this country, where, fortunately, the 
conditions of labour give a better return 
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cavalry brigades cost £6,620,000. 
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to the workman than in any foreign land 
except the United States; and yet we 
are held in the total figures to a com- 
parison with countries who can _ place 
most of their contracts at something like 
25 per cent. reduction on the amount. 
But, above and beyond all this, with 
fortifications to build and maintain, 
ports and coaling stations to arm in all 
parts of the globe, and every modern re- 
quirement to introduce into our Army, 
we have taken but £12,000,000 in 25 
years by way of loan for permanent 
works outside the Annual Estimates; 
while Germany has spent out of the 
French War indemnity and loans which 
can be traced, no less than £66,000,000 
in the equipment of fortresses and troops 
during the same period, and _ other 
nations have been similarly drawing on 
capital for similar purposes, leaving to 
the Annual Estimates the actual cost of 
maintaining and training the men. The 
actual figures of comparison between the 
forces mobilised as army corps in Great 
Britain and Germany work out as fol- 
lows :—Our three army corps and four 


The 
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and eight cavalry divisions cost, taking 


| their Estimates on the same principle as 
| ours, 
| £1,210,000 per army corps. 
| arrive, as a starting-point of comparison, 
| that British army corps cost £2, 200,000 


ot 
thus 


£26,056,000, or an 


average 


We 


apiece, as against £1, 210,000 for the Ger- 
man army. But any analysis of the 
German Estimates to bring out the 
actual cost of an army corps is almost 
impossible, not only because their esti- 
mates are most intricate, but because 
their paid staff includes the machinery 
for mobilising a much larger number 
of men than 21 army corps. But it 
is necessary to add that if you give 
the Germans serving on the active 
list alone pay, deferred pay, forage, 
and clothing at the English rates, 
you must add pay, etc., £8,819,000; 
rations, £1,757,000; forage, £300,000; 
clothing, £402,000. You thus add totheir 
Estimates a sum of £11,278,000. The 
pay of Reservists would add a further 
£20,000,000. Their total would thus 
become nearly £57,500,000, while, if 
they gave pensions on the same scale as 
we do, they must add nearly £300,000 
for each army corps. But even then 
you will have added nothing for the 
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extra number of officers we maintain, 
the moving of our troops, while German 
corps remain stationary, for more expen- 
sive barracks, for better hospitals, for 
the higher price of horses, and for all 
the items which add attraction to the 
soldier’s life, but are not held to be 
necessary in a conscript army. The 
Committee will therefore see that it is 
not possible accurately to bridge over 
the difference between the £2,200,000 
cost of the British army corps and the 
£1,200,000 apparent cost of the German 
army corps; but the figures mentioned 
above show that the main items of 
difference are found, namely, by what 
actually goes into the men’s pockets, 
that we pay our private soldiers 34 
times as much as Germany pays; 3} 


times as much retired pay and pensions, 


and that these items alone, with the| 


difference on rations, represent £670,000 
out of £1,000,000 of difference. I think 
the Committee will see that the margin 
on which economies can be made is re- 
duced to exceedingly small dimensions. 
And be it remembered, if you have a 
military system like the German, which 
is so supremely economical, that, as 
General Brackenbury told us, some 


£2,000,000 are subscribed annually by | 
the relatives of the men with the colours | 
to eke out the ration given them, you | 
find to some extent how it is possible, 
as is done at this moment in Germany, | 
to keep 584,000 men with the colours 


at an average expense for men 


£ 


keep and purchase of horses, for less | 
than 2s. 4d. a day apiece; and as we can- | 


not hope, and should not desire to treat 
our Army on these terms, I cannot help 
hoping the above figures 
as we owe to the Intelligence and 
Finance Department, who have enabled 
me to bring them together, are of course 
approximate—may go some way to dis- 
pel the exaggerated views which prevail 
as to the extravagance of our military 
system. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The two 
material facts for the Committee to keep 
in mind are, first, that if this country 
required such an addition to its mobile 
force as to make it necessary to raise 
three more army corps, and if we could 
devise a means of getting the men, you 
can double your three army corps and 
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and | 
officers, pay and pension, food and cloth- | 
ing, barracks and training, rifles and} 
equipment together, after allowing for | 


which, much | 
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have six army corps, not by doubling 
your Estimates, but by adding about 
£6,600,000, or one-third, to them, and 
yet retain over 400,000 men for home 
defence; and, secondly, that on the three 
army corps you place in the field at 
home, you pay for not adopting con- 
scription about £3,000,000. What I 
have aimed at doing is to enable the 
country to appreciate, and the House to 
criticise the value we are getting for our 
money. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] I am far 
from pretending that economies have 
been exhausted in the British Army. 
There is much that can be done in detail 
by a watchful care over every contract 
made and over every item of expendi- 
ture. We shall heartily welcome the 
assistance of the Committee to this end, 
though Iam bound to say that since 
Parliament met I have had interviews 
with at least 100 hon. Members, who 
have suggested to me desirable items of 
increase, and no one has yet favoured 
me with any suggestion for a reduction. 
[Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Look- 
ing to our expenditure for the future, 
and to the possibility of reductions, Lord 
Lansdowne attaches great importance to 
the principle initiated by Mr. Stanhope 
in 1888, that the administration of 
Army Funds should be in the hands of 
the military heads of the Army, and 
should be extended in the districts. No 
centralised and bureaucratic system can 
be economical. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] I was 
sorry to hear my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Hythe speak the other 
night as if there was a certain suspicion 
between the military and civil side of 
the War Oijlice. He must have been 
thinking of old days, when the great 
jevil of War Office finance was the 
division between civil and _ military 
responsibility, which fortunately, has 
icome to an end. Until recent years 
|it was held to be the duty of the 
| soldiers to spend and of the civilians 
to save. Until quite modern days the 
| soldiers and civilians inhabited different 
| buildings—the civilians in Pall Mall, the 
| soldiers within easy distance of the Trea- 
sury in Whitehall. The idea that the 
functions of General Officers command- 
ing districts had to do with the expense 
as well as with the discipline and health 
of the troops is of modern growth, but 
the Commander-in-Chief is quite pre- 








pared to hold this as part of their mili- 
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tary duty; and as a step in the direction 
of interesting officers who have the prac- 
tical working of the different commands 
in the same cause of economy, the Secre- 
tary of State proposes to delegate to 
them responsibility for expending money 
within certain limits. 
of the amusing speech made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cheltenham, 


Supply. 


who detailed the correspondence he had | 


had with the War Department on various 
small items, to which I could add many 
similar occurrences which have come to 
my knowledge and which prove, at all 
events, that the War Office is conducted 
on commercial principles. 
We realise that the present procedure is 
troublesome and often costly, and we 
propose to give commanding officers 
responsibility in certain cases for allowing 
and disallowing small charges which 
have hitherto proved the source of 
voluminous and often irritatng corre- 
spondence. This will be a step towards 
what we hold to be the only sound sys- 
tem of Army finance—namely, to de- 
centralise expenditure, and to give those 
who expend money the greatest incentive 
to save it. 


to place at the War Office highly- 
talented officers, such as those by whom 
we are now surrounded, unless we avail 


ourselves to the full of their abilities. I 
could give many instances to prove that 
the experiment commenced in 1888 has 
worked well. To mention one in the 
present year. The Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Sir Evelyn Wood, who controls the 
transport and supply Votes, has in the 
last two years produced an annual saving 


of £21,009 on not a very large Vote, by | 


systematising the transport of stores, 


and if any man can steal a march on | 


him he will have to get up very early in 


the morning to do it. [‘* Hear, hear !’’7| 


I trust Ihave not wearied the Committee 
with these general considerations, but 
this is the only and the right moment 


for attempting a comprehensive view of | 


our position. Taking the past year, I 
need not detain the House long. 
regards the personnel of the troops, the 


Adjutant General is well satisfied with | 
the recruits raised, and desertions both | 
from the line and militia have fallen | 
to the lowest point reached since the in- | 


stitution of short service. 
hear 17?) 


mobilisation in the home district, and 


[ ‘‘ Hear, 
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This reminds me | 


[ Laughter. | | 


We believe that it is futile | 


As! 


An experiment was made in | 
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| about 1,500 Reservists came up, 94 per 

cent. of whom were found medically fit. 

[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The military authori- 

ties were exceedingly satisfied with the 
| quality of the registered horses, of which 
‘we have now 14,000 .ready at a 
moment’s call. The militia present at 
| training has remained at the strength of 
recent years. In only two particulars 
has there been a difficulty in keeping 
the forces up to’ strength—namely, in 
the Army Medical Department and in 
the officering of the Volunteers. With 
regard to the latter, the efforts which we 
propose to make have already been 
explained to the House, and have 
been, I may say, favourably received, 
and I do not propose to touch 
upon it now. The Army Medical 
Department is now short of its establish- 
ment by 17 officers, and Lord Lans- 
downe has given very serious con- 
sideration to the causes which have led 
to a falling-off in candidates for this 
hitherto popular service. In considering 
the question Lord Lansdowne has had 
the advantage of receiving two deputa- 
tions, which have laid the views, of the 
Service fully before him. We have en- 
deavoured to trace this falling-off to its 
true cause, and among the causes alleged 
to explain the apparent unpopularity of 
the Service, I may mention the follow- 
ing :—(1) The social status of its mem- 
bers as compared with that of combatant 
officers ; (2) the manner in which the 
entrance examinations are conducted 
and the examiners selected; (3) the 
arrangements for tours of foreign ser- 
vice ; (4) the smallness of the opportuni- 
ties offered for special study and original 
research as compared with those open to 
practitioners in civil life; (5) the increas- 
ing strictness of the entrance examina- 
tion ; (6) the prolongation of the curri- 
culum of medical students to five years. 
It is evident that, where so many expla- 
nations are suggested, we cannot arrive 
at the real causes of the falling off in 
|candidates without careful study, and 
Lord Lansdowne cannot give a hasty de- 
‘cision. But he fully recognises the im- 
portance of securing the full confidence 
of the profession. We hope to be able 
to deal with some, at all events, of the 
points which have been brought to our 
attention. [‘‘ Hear, hear 17?) Turn- 
‘ing to the question of material, I have 
| already put before the House the efforts 
| 


| 
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made to bring our artillery up to full 
strength, and we have taken £137,200 
in the Estimates of next year, contrast- 
ing with £68,900 taken in the Estimates 
last year, to complete the process, so that 
in a few months we may count on 81 
guns with their full equipment in excess 
of the establishment of 12 months ago. 
The whole of the militia have now been 
armed with the magazine rifle, and there 
is, in addition, the full reserve of arms 
authorised by the Army Board for the 
line, reserve, and militia. We propose 
at once to begin the issue of the maga- 
zine rifle to the Volunteers, and to push 
it on as rapidly as is consistent with 
maintaining a proper reserve, so that 
weapons carrying the same ammunition 
may be in the hands of the whole of our 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] And this 
brings me, naturally, to the question of 
cordite, and the supply of small-arm 
ammunition, which has proved a matter 
of more than passing interest to many 
Members of the House. As regards the 
keeping properties of cordite, the In- 
spector General of Ordnance assures us 
that, ag a result of a long series of ex- 
periments, the powder has proved satis- 
fuctory in every respect. It has given 
excellent shooting results, its keeping 
qualities have been good in hot, dry 
climates, and the ballistics have not been 
appreciably affected by excessive tem- 
perature. In dealing with small arm 
ammunition, I will put the facts before 
the House in the fewest possible words. 
In September last we told Parliament 
that our policy was to provide the equip- 
ment of ammunition laid down in the 
regulations for every rifle and carbine in 
the hands of the troops. We estimated 
that to do this, without providing a 
single round of reserve, we required a 
Vote of £70,000 before the close of the 
financial year, and that sum we obtained 
by the unanimous vote of the House of 
Commons. I have now to state how far 
we have been able to fulfil these pro- 
mises. The trade firms on whom the 
War Office counted in April last to sup- 
ply 10,000,000 rounds in the 12 months, 
have scarcely completed 3,000,000 
rounds, and the factories have had to 
work hard to make up the deficit. They 
have, mainly owing to the expedient 
adopted by the Financial Secretary of 
obtaining a large number of components 
from other trade firms to be made up in 
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the factories, succeeded in maintainin 
an output for many weeks of 2,000,000 
rounds per week. By dint of this the 
factories have, beyond their own work, 
gone some distance to make up for the de- 
ficiencies of the trade. On September 
30th last we were deficient by the equip- 
ment of nearly 200,000 men, or 
60,000,000 rounds. Of these we shall 
have made up 54,000,000 by March 31st, 
and from April Ist (when the shooting 
season begins), instead of, as last year, 
making only about 1,000,000 rounds a 
week and firing off 1,500,000 (thus losing 
ground throughout the first six months), 
we shall be firing off 1,500,000 and 
making 2,000,000. The sum included 
in the Estimates will enable us to main- 
tain the equipment and create a central 
reserve of 25,000,000 rounds, and I 
trust it will be felt that we have re- 
deemed our promise and dealt frankly 
and fairly by the House. [Cheers. | 
3efore I leave the past year I desire to 
touch briefly on the reorganisation of the 
War Office which has taken place. The 
Papers laid upon the Table of the House 
have placed hon. Memkers in full pos- 
session, not only of the main scheme of 
the new organisation, but of the system 
of office procedure which has _ been 
adopted. The arrangements made during 
the autumn were laid down after a 
thorough discussion of the plans sug- 
gested by rival schools of thought, by 
one of which it was desired to make a 
supreme Commander-in-Chief, and by 
the other a Council of equal Heads of 
Departments. We have all along held 
the view that amongst the high mili- 
tary officers at Army headquarters, one 
should be clearly recognised as the prin- 
cipal adviser of the Secretary of State. 
[Cheers.| The adoption of this view is, 
however, in our belief, consistent with 
the recognition of the full responsibility 
of the heads of the Military Depart- 
ments, and such responsibility has been 
given to them. The Heads of those De- 
partments are no longer required to ap- 
proach the Secretary of State through the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Adjutant 
General acting for him, but direct. 
As regards the working of the new sys- 
tem, we have found great advantage 
from the institution of the Army Board, 
and from the more frequent meetings of 
the War Office Council, which had 
almost fallen into disuse. Lord Lans- 
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downe has repeatedly referred questions 
of purely military import for the deci- 
sion of the five officers who constitute 
the Army Board—such, for instance, as 
the supply of small arms, reserves of 
ammunition, the artillery, and other 
questions of great importance—and he 
has thus obtained what may be reckoned 
the considered advice of five picked 
officers in the Army in a concrete form. 
Questions of policy have also been fre- 
quently discussed at the War Office 
Council; over which the Secretary of 
State himself presides, and I may say 


effective, and will afford to our succes- 
sors a useful record of opinions given, 
and of decisions made upon them. 
[‘‘Hear, hear?’’ | 


year to the programme for the coming 


year, the first place must be given to the | 


policy revived by Lord Lansdowne of 
holding manceuvres on an_ extended 
scale. The military authorities consider 
the exercising of large forces together as 


absolutely essential to the proper train- | 


ing of the troops. The cost is estimated 


in all at about £125,000, and we believe | 


that, if it is worth the while of the 
House of Commons to vote £18,000,000 


to procure troops, weapons and arma- | 
ments of the best quality, it is the truest | 


economy to spend a sum not amounting 
to | per cent. in a training which every 
other nation finds necessary for its field 
army, and the absence of which was so 
severely felt and is so constantly recalled 
by all who took part in the Crimean 
War. In connection with this subject 


I would also mention the attention which | 


is being given to the question of the 


cavalry, to which our attention was | 


called by the gallant Member for St. 
Pancras. A considerable number of our 
cavalry regiments have in past years 
been scattered at out-of-the-way stations 
without proper exercising-grounds, and 
without any opportunity of practising 
brigade drills or combined movements. 
The organisation of the cavalry is engag- 
ing the attention of the authorities, but 
I am not in a position to make any 
statement upon it at present, as any- 
thing which it may be found desirable 
to do could only be done after careful 
deliberation and with full regard to the 
sentiment of the force. One thing, 
however, we propose to do, and that is, 
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by the purchase of rights, or by purchase 
out and out, to provide ground upon 
which cavalry can manceuvre in force 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ |, and as this is a service 
of a permanent character which cannot 
be readily provided for in Estimates, we 
propose to ask for the money in the form 
of a loan. I alluded just now to the 
small proportion of permanent works in 
this country which have been carried out 





Turning from the past | 


| by capital expenditure, but Parliament 


has in recent years recognised that there 
are certain works which can be most "efli- 


| ciently and economically carried out by a 
generally that the new system has_ been | 
found in these respects expeditious and | 


scheme involving money spread over a 
period of years. In 1888 we obtained a 
| loan of £2,600,000 for national defence, 
| and in 1890 a loan of £4, 100,000 for the 
| constructionof barracks. Neitherof these 
loans was assumed to be complete or to 
do more than meet immediately pressing 
demands. With regard to the defence 
loan Mr. Stanhope said :— 


“Tt will be fully understood that the scheme 
now submitted does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive one or to complete all the defences 
which the military authorities think necessary 
and desire to see carried out. What it does aim 
at is to carry out in the next three years, or, in 
other words, as quickly as possible, all the most 
urgent of these defences.” 


A great deal has, however, been done 
under the loan. The military ports and 
| coaling stations at home and abroad have 
been for the first time properly defended 
and armed with modern artillery, and 
/some of our colonial barracks were recon- 
structed and storehouses were built 
by which we were able to decentralise 
stores hitherto harboured at Woolwich. 
If more is required to be done now, it is 
because additional protected harbours 
are required for the fleet, and modern 
armament has greatly developed. As 
| regards the barrack loan of £4,100,000, 
'the facts are as follows :—A sum of 
| £11,000,000 was asked for; the Army 
and Navy Estimates Committee, which 
sat under Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
presidency, vouched for the necessity of 
the service, and £4, 100,000 was granted 
as the sum which would meet the most 
pressing services and those most likely to 
be carried through in five years. Dur- 
ing this period Aldershot has practically 
been rebuilt, and very large sums have 
been spent at the Curragh, Shorncliffe, 
and in Dublin. Over £200,000 has 
been laid out in married soldiers’ 
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quarters, greatly to the comfort of the 
class of the Army which perhaps feels 
military life the most hardly [*‘ Hear, 
hear !’’], and great improvement has 
been made in the sanitary condition 
of the barracks. The returns show 
that at Aldershot alone the admissions 
t» hospital per 1,000 have fallen from 
886 to 605 in four years, and in the 
United Kingdom from 810 to. 655, a 
result which I think it is fair to cite as 
due largely to the improved barracks, 
and which I wish Mr. Stanhope, who 
had so earnestly at heart the good 
of the private soldier, could have 
lived to see. Much, however, still 
remains to be done. The 
building wooden huts to last 20 years, 
cheap and expeditious though it was, 
reacts on the soldier 
have lasted 30 or 40 years; and it is now 
necessary to replace those which have 
grown out of date by permanent  build- 
ings, and to complete the various camps. 
This is not the time to enter into detail, 
but out of the loan which will be pro- 
posed we hope to commence this year the 
new defence works to which 
referred, to continue the barrack pro- 
gramme, and to treat for the training- | 
ground for cavalry. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL.| 
BANNERMAN (Stirling Burghs): A 
Bill will be introduced for the loans ?) 


Supply. 


Can the hon. Gentleman state the! 
amount ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: TI cannot state! 
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money to purchase ranges, and this has 
been to some extent utilised. But we 
must face the fact that there are parts 
of this country in which it is impossible 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each 
corps to obtain a range suitable for the 
new rifle, and it would be impossible for 
the Government to assume the burden of 
providing and equipping ranges for the 
benefit of individual volunteer corps. 
What, however, we propose to do is this. 
In certain districts and at recognised 
centres we propose to buy land and 
establish ranges for the use of the forces 
in that district. The general officer 
commanding the distriet will be charged 
with the administration of the ranges. 
iIt will be his duty to see that 
besides the shooting of the regulars 
and the militia, these ranges are 
made available at convenient times 
for all volunteer corps who cannot carry 
out their practice at the ranges they have 
| hitherto used. It is by no means the 
|wish of the War Office to close ranges 
easy of access to the corps. On the con- 
| trary, we rely on public spirit to provide 
them as heretofore where it is feasible. 
But in the last resort we recognise that 
the Government must render itself re- 
| sponsible for providing reasonable facili- 
ties towards efficiency. Where it is pos- 
'sible we hope to provide space for the 
holding of camps in connection with the 
range, so that the expense of travelling 
may be limited as far as possible. I 
trust I shall not be pressed as to the 











the amount, because some of the services | localities in which we propose to estab- 
have not been absolutely settled, but the | lish these ranges, for our experience is 
loan will certainly be a subject for a| that nothing establishes such an El 
Bill. One more difficulty, in which this} Dorado in a district as a proposal to 
House is much interested, remains to be| purchase land by the Government. 
noticed. The increased range of the} {Zaughter.] Land, however barren and 
rifle, almost keeping pace as it does with unlettable, becomes the most fruitful soil 
the increase of population, has rendered | in the country, and crops multiply as if 
a great number of ranges, especially those by the wand ofa magician. { Laughter. ] 
used by the Volunteers, unsafe for prac-| We shall, therefore, “keep our own coun- 
tice with the full charge. The latest | sel, and only state generally that it the 
calculations show that of these ranges | House will pass the Loan Bill the provi- 
in three classes, 300 are safe, 150 can| sion of ranges will become a prominent 
be made safe, about 650 are unsafe, | item in our programme. If I have left 
making a total of 1,100 ranges. The| the question of mobilisation till last, it 
problem of how this most essential part|is not because there is any subject to 
of regular militia and volunteer training| which it stands second in importance. 
can be carried on has been before the I spoke on Friday of the decentralisation 
War Office for some years. In 1892,|of stores throughout the country. We 
Parliament assisted the Volunteers, as far propose to follow this up by a further 
as the financial difficulty is concerned, | measure, for which some credit is due to 
by sanctioning the lending of public | Mr. Fleetwood Wilson, the head of the 
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Clothing Department, by which the 400 
tons of clothing which would have been 
sent to districts at the time of mobilisa- 
tion will be stored at the depéts. The 
military authorities have thus arranged 
that the Reservist will be armed, clothed, 
and equipped at the depot. We have 
taken up the question of volunteer trans- 
port in a practical spirit, and care has 
also been devoted to the railway arrange- 
ments. I may also say that great pro- 
gress has been made in the acquisition 
of defensive sites around London, and 
that the system of bringing our reserve 
forces in peace to train at the guns 
which they will have to use in war is 
now largely in force. These, then, are 
the main items of the programme on 
which we hope to enter this year. If it 
he objected that after a reorganisation of 
the Department wecontemplate no revolu- | 
tionary changes, my reply is that we do} 
not aim at startling the public, but at) 
benefiting the Army. Changes in orga- | 
nisation are only the scaffolding on| 
which efficiency can be reared, and with 
an Army, of all bodies in the world, | 
change for the sake of change is the} 
thing most to be avoided. [Cheers.]| 
We are endeavouring to build up on our | 
established system of national defence, | 
so that it may be as effective for Great | 
Britain, even if it cannot be as sym- | 
metrical as that of Continental nations, | 
from whom we can learn much, though | 
we cannot imitate them. National de- | 
fence in Great Britain has built itself | 
up rather according as individual patriot- 
ism and occasional emergency has) 
dictated, than on any recognised or | 
concerted scheme of strategists and | 
politicians. We cannot, like Continental 
nations, adapt the ‘country to the Army; | 
we hope to adapt the Army to the 





country. Military authorities tell us 
that we have taken considerable 
strides in preparedness in the last 


few years ; we hope this year to take a 
long stride further in the same direction. 
In completing the rearmament of the 
troops, in providing training by manceu- 
vres and ranges, in forwarding mobilisa- 
tion, in building barracks and complet- 
ing fortifications we may be doing 
nothing new; but we are at least adopt- 
ing a standard which we may hope to 
attain, and below which it will not beeasy 


{16 Marcu 1896} 
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in the future for this or any Ministry to 
fall. I know that much will remain to be 
done ; the life of Ministries is short, but 
art, and especially the military art, islong. 
I have no doubt we shall hear to-night 
criticisms, and valuable criticisms on our 
scheme ; we shall hear of many omis- 
sions, and possibly of some defects. But, 
whatever may be said or felt, I feel 
I may be allowed at least to claim that 
this overhaul of our defences, which is 
the work primarily of a Secretary of 
State and of a Commander-in-Chief, who 
have not between them been 12 months 
in office, is a genuine tribute to the un- 
intermittent and arduous labours of the 
last few months [cheers], and I trust 
that the Estimates we have formed upon 
them, justified by the heads of the 
Army, sanctioned by the Committee of 
Defence; and put forward on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, may 
obtain, as I submit they deserve, the 
favourable consideration and sanction . 
of the House of Commons. [Cheers. | 


Supply. 


On the return of the Cuarrman after 
the usual interval, the Vote was agreed 
to. 


Motion 
posed :— 


made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,862,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay, Allowances, and other Charges of 
Her Majesty’s Army at Home and Abroad (ex- 
clusive of Iudia) (General Staff, Regiments, 
Reserve, and Departments), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897.” 


*Sir C. DILKE said, the statement of 
the Under Secretary for War had been 
specially interesting because of the com- 
parison he introduced between the cost 
of our Army and foreign armies, Nodoubt 
conscription largely entered into the 
consideration which governed that com- 
parison, but the figures he had given 
went to show that it did not enter to 
that overwhelming extent some were in- 
clined to think. When the present Gov- 
ernment came into office there was a 
wide and searching discussion of the 
whole principles of Army administration, 
and two large questions were raised to 
which the Government turned their 
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mediate attention—namely, War Office; that had been introduced to make a 
administrationand Cabinet responsibility | greater measure of decentralisation. 
in connection with national defence.) Before it was possible to free the hands 
From the statement of the Under Seere-| or brain of the Commander-in-Chief for 
tary for War it appeared that War Office ‘the consideration of the larger problems 
administration had been developed on! of defence, it was necessary to keep him 
the lines of the scheme Jaid before the| clear of irritating details to the con- 
House last August. But he himself was| sideration of which the Commander-in- 
far from satisfied with the doctrine of| Chief in this country was subjected as 
Cabinet responsibility in the form it|no other Commander-in-Chief was in 
had assumed, and they did not see in the | other countries of the world. With 
Army or Navy Estimates any evidence | regard to the reorganisation of the War 
that up to the present time the matter | Office, he should like ina word to defend 
had been thoroughly considered. It was | what he had said as to its being made 
true that we had a new Commander-in- | on the suggestions of August last. They 
Chief, that the Government had not been | were told that when a question affected 
in office long, and that the Cabinet Com-, more than one military department, the 
mittee on Defence had not long been head of the department dealing with it 
constituted, and that it would be a mis-| would refer the papers to the other 
take to change too suddenly the principles | departments concerned, that the question 
on which the defence of the country had | might be considered in all its bear- 
been conducted in the past. But next|ings. But all important questions 
year they would expect to see in the} would be referred to the Commander-in- 
Army and Navy Estimates more evidence Chief before it was submitted to the 
that the matter had been thoroughly con-| Secretary of State for War. That 
sidered. The expenditure of the country|was an important point gained. 
on land forces, taking England and India The whole of paragraph 3 seemed to 
into account—for the problems of the} set up the Commander-in-Chief as the 
British Army could not be effectively | principal adviser of the Secretary of 
considered unless the Indian Army State; but there was one paragraph 
was taken into account—had been| which appeared to tell in the opposite 
£36,250,000, and the Under Secretary | direction. On page 8 they were told 
said this was larger than the expenditure | that the Secretary of State would give 
of any other Power. But for the the Army Board information as to the 
£36,250,000—and the sum would be approximate amount within which the 
larger next year—we did not attain such | Estimates for the year were to be kept. 
results as, in the absence of conscription, | That was wise, perhaps, from the point of 
we should look for here and in India| view of economy ; but there was this diffi- 
Here we seemed to fall between two /| culty,thatit was notshown upon whatfacts 
stools. We had confessedly no Army in| the Secretary of State was to form his 
this country at present that could hope} opinion. The logical and the best. posi- 
successfully to resist invasion by armies tion would seem to be that necessary 
organised on a Continental scale. We|demands of the services for the defence 
spent a good deal of money on our land | of the country should be first stated, 
forces without obtaining for the money | and, when the military‘and naval advisers 
we spent an Army which would enable| were agreed, their recommendations 
us to resist invasion supposing our fleet | should be laid before the Secretary of 
failed. We failed not in the numbers of | State. But, as things stood, no one 
men but the organisation of those men. | could tell what was the plan proposed to 
We failed in tactics, in artillery, and the be pursued, and upon what preliminary 
practice of our Generals in command. | facts the Secretary of State was to 
He was glad to hear of the mancuvres, | found his opinion, unless all this was 
which in future were to take place in| provided for in the general arrangements 
this country, and he hoped that under | of the Cabinet Committee. It might be 
our new Commander-in-Chief there would | as suggested, that cavalry officers had 
beadevelopmentof our Army, in the sense | somewhat exaggerated the miserable 
of a modern Army, which we had hardly | condition to which some cavalry regl- 
had up to the present time. The Under-| ments were reduced; but at all events 
Secretary had spoken of the pee majority of the regiments at home 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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were short of horses as compared with 
the cavalry of every other country. 
Last year he said that what had been 
done in Belgium might be an example 
to us. In Belgium there were eight 
cavalry regiments in eight stations, 
chiefly manufacturing towns, and the 
regiments had been concentrated in two 
stations at two towns. He earnestly 
hoped that the Government might be 
working in this direction, and that the 


u 1896} 


He was glad that the new rifle was about 
to be issued to the Volunteers, because it 
was specially demoralising to a Volunteer 
force to be armed with an _ inferior 
weapon, and it took the very best troops 
to fight with an inferior rifle, as the 
Germans once did. <A great deal of 
mystery was often made in this country 
about military matters, such as the store 
of ammunition, and it was supposed to 
be disastrous to state facts which were 
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small detachments in manufacturing| probably known to the Powers. Last 
towns might be grouped together in| year in the famous Debate on cordite he 
places where they could get real cavalry | was glad to hear the present Leader of 
training, as they did in India. He had|the House declare that no harm could 
still to complain that not only had we | come of making a full statement and of 
regiments with 225 horses on the estab-| taking the country into confidence. The 
lishment, but that those numbers in-| position last year wasthat wehadabout51 
cluded horses that would not be counted | million rounds, whereas we use 24 millions 
in any other army in the world. In| ina year’s practice. We had 51 million 
other armies no horses were counted| rounds of cordite, and, as far as he 
until they were six years old; but we} could make out, there was an actual 
counted horses of three, four, and five| decrease between 1894 and 1895 in 
years ; and, therefore, our deficiency was|the total quantity of ammunition. 
in fact, greater than it appeared to be.| The House had also been told that the 
It was said there had been an increase | private makers of ammunition furnished 
of Artillery ; but he did not believe there| much less than the Government had 
was anything the country would call an| anticipated, but that they were able to 
increase. There was a diminution in the | make up the stock to a sufficient amount. 
time of Mr. Stanhope, and since that) He would have preferred that all official 
time there had not been what he would | mystery should have been set aside, and 
call an increase. There had been a/ that the House should have got the real 
decrease at home, although there had figures. There was really no secresy in 
been an increase in India; and, on the | this matter. All the details were known 
whole, the force was not larger than it to the agents and representatives of 
was some yearsago. There had been no | foreign Powers, and were discussed 
increase in horses or men ; not until this} amongst them, so that there was no 
year in guns; and that was not an in-| necessity for official reticence. There 
crease without a corresponding addition | was a further difficulty in the matter of 
of men and horses. With the Reserves | cordite. He had never said a word 
the number of horses might be made | against cordite ammunition, for this was 
up, but not the number of trained | a matter in which the opinion of experts 
men; and we could not be said| must be accepted. But it was admitted 
to increase our Artillery until we} that acetone, one of the products used 
increased the number of trained men.|in the manufacture of cordite, could not 
The Yeomany Cavalry he feared lost a | be up to the present time made in this 
great deal by attempting to be what its| country. 

training hardly fitted it for, whereas, if} THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
it were humbler in its aims it might bea) To rHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe tt- 
useful force of mounted infantry for; WiLLIAMs, Birmingham, 8.) said, that 
certain purposes. With regard to ammu-| acetone was not at present made in 
nition, the statement of the Under Sec-| sufficient quantities in this country, but, 
retary was partly reassuring, although it | potentially, there was nothing to be 
fell short of the expectations of last year | apprehensive about. 

as far as private firms were concerned.| Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley): Is it 
In respect of stores of ammunition and of| not true that we have a suflicient 
rifles, we had been behind other Powers quantity of acetone from different 
in the past, below the standard which | manufacturers to last for a considerable 
was considered fair and proper by all.| time? 


| 
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is so. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he was glad to 
hear that ; but he thought the fact that 
we could not make this product was a 
matter for anxiety. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: No. 
Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said 


that, if the Government were: satisfied 
with the condition of the Cavalry Ser- 
vice, as the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office had stated the other day, 
they must. be extremely easily pleased, 
because the present trooper, as every- 
one knew who had studied the subject, 
was an underbred, coarse horse, in- 
capable of doing the work required in 
the English Cavalry—carrying 8} stone, 
able to gallop, and able to take its place 
in the line at manceuvres. The best way 
to obviate the difficulty in regard to 
Cavalry horses was to follow the ex- 
ample set in Austro-Hungary, by dis- 
tributing good stallions over the horse- 
breeding districts. There were some 
Government stallions in the South and 
West of Ireland, but they were abso- 
lutely useless, because they were for 
cobs, ponies, and undersized animals, 
which were by no means the kind of 
horses required for the Cavalry Service. 
If the Government would only distribute 
good stallions over the horse-breeding 
districts, and especially in the South 
and West of Ireland, and set up re- 
mount depots, where three - year-old 
horses could be kept until they were 
sufliciently matured to go into the ranks, 
the difficulty would be obviated. That 
was done in Austro-Hungary, and any- 
one who had seen Cavalry manceuvres 
in that country was aware that the 
experiment had been extremely success- 
ful. There had been talk about the 
reserve of Cavalry horses; but it was 
well known that those horses were prac- 
tically unbroken, and were absolutely 
incapable of taking their places in line. 
Besides, this reserve of horses consisted 
of 11,000 animals, and as there were 
13,000 dragoons, it meant only one horse 
for every two men. Why could not the 


That 


Government adopt the system of Austro- 
Hungary, where the military authorities 
picked up three-year-old horses cheaply, 
and allowed the farmers to keep them, 
giving them a small consideration on con- 
dition that they brought in the animals in 
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a sound condition for training every year? 
In regard to the militia, a branch of the 
Service of which he knew something after 
he had left the regular forces, he had 
heard some hon. Members speak of it as 
if they regarded it as the corner-stone 
of the Army of the future. The militia 
appeared on the Estimates as 140,000 
men. That seemed a respectable force ; 
but enormous reductions had to be made 
from it. There were 32,000 men? who 
were absent ; 30,000 men who belonged 
to the Militia Reserve, which was not a 
Reserve for the Militia at all, but for 
the Line; 36,000 men who were Militia 
recruits, and every gentleman who knew 
what a Militia recruit was could hardly 
consider him an eflicient soldier ; 12,000 
men passing from the Militia into the 
Line; then there were the men who 
enlisted in half-a-dozen Militias, and 
were counted half-a-dozen times over; 
and after ali these were deducted there 
was not much of a Militia left to talk 
about. This foree—from which they had 
to deduct something like 70,000 men, 
with officers who did not properly belong 
to it at all, but were simply passing 
through it in order to join another 
force—whose real officers, indeed, were 
interesting relics, but too old for ser- 
vice—having transport 
artillery, they could hardly consider as 
the corner-stone on which to build up 
the Army of the future. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he wished in the first place to con- 
gratulate the Under Secretary for the 
War Office on the not only very satis- 
factory but extremely clear and able 
statement which he had made to the 
House. The hon. Gentleman commenced 
his statement by a comparison, more 
elaborate than he had ever heard at- 
tempted in the House before, between 
the expenditure on our Army and the 
expenditure on the continental armies. 
He was very glad the hon. Gentleman 
had done so. He had been familiar with 
the particular division of our forces for 
separate purposes which the hon. Gentle- 
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man made th basis of his comparison, 
and had always thought that it led to 
a very striking result. The only obser- 
vation he would make upon the hon. 
Gentleman’s tactics would be expressed 
in a proverb he had heard attributed to 
the Canadians, but which was a credit to 
any country—namely, that “ It is never 
wise to shake hands with the devil until 
he comes in sight.” The hon. Gentleman 
brought forward this elaborate compari- 
son in reply to criticisms that were made, 
and in so doing had provoked such a 
speech as that which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. But he took the 
view of the Under Secretary for War. 
In making a comparison between this 
country and Germany, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean did not keep in’ view two 
important facts—one, that in Germany 
conscription took men away from the 
ordinary work of the country at the very 
best time of their life, and when they 
were most useful to society. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] If he were to assess that con- 
sideration in money it would be difficult 
to say what the effect would be in com- 
parison as to cost. The other fact was 
that the same principle, which applied to 
conscription, placed the whole civil com- 
munity in Germany practically at the 
disposal of the Army. In Germany the 
country was adapted to the needs of the 
Army, whereas in England, the Army 
was adapted to the needs of the country, 
(Hear, hear!”] The same considera- 
tion should be taken into account in 
regard to the manceuvres on a large 
scale. In this country we had to pass a 
Bill and set up a Committee to assess 
damages and consider rights and pre- 
judices of the general community, 
whereas in Germany, the troops could 
march straight across country without 
any obstacle or difficulty. If they took 
into consideration the additional cost 
imposed on this country for its defence, 
and the fact that we had to garrison 
India and the Colonies, that also 
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made a material difference compared 
with Germany, which was exempt from 
such demands. All those facts showed 
that it was impossible to have an 
accurate comparison; but, as he had 
frequently said, our Estimates had, at 
any rate, this advantage—that they 
brought under the notice of the House 
and the country, almost the whole of the 





| cost of our military system, and he was 
/not aware that any Foreign Estimates 
even professed to do anything of the 
isort. With regard to the dearth of 
| Volunteer Officers, the Under Secretary 
| proposed to take a certain sum of money 
with a view to assisting officers in 
meeting the cost of their outfit. He was 
under the impression that, in the evidence 
taken before a Select Committee on the 
matter a year or two ago, this was not 
found to be a very important element in 
the matter. At the same time, he 
desired to say that he had no objection 
to make to what was proposed to be 
done. [“ Hear, hear!”| The Army 
Medical Department was again short of 
officers. It was in the unfortunate posi- 
tion that the influx of candidates could 
be largely controlled by the medical 
schools. If they were in a good humour 
there would be plenty of candidates ; 
whereas, if anything was done to offend 
them on particular points, there would 
be a dearth of candidates. But he hoped 
the Under Secretary and his colleagues 
would be able to get over the difti- 
culty. With regard to material, the 
right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean rather complained that he 
(Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman) spoke 
last year of the rearmament of the 
Artillery. But what he said was that 
the late Government proposed to abolish 
the system of depét batteries, and that 
the Artillery should be conducted in the 
same way as the Line—[“ Hear, hear?” 
—the individual battery superintending 
and carrying out the training of its 
troops. In the Estimates of last year 
he provided for all the guns that were 
required for redistribution, as he stated 
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to the House. The Under Secretary |an unopposed Bill might be amended in 
had now, as the hon. Gentleman had|Committee. The great object of this 
said, abundance of money at his disposal,|scheme he believed to be that the 
and was perfectly justified and called| military authority and advice in the 
upon to carry the matter forward at a| War Office should not be concentrated 
more rapid rate, and, therefore, he had |in one officer, but should be shared by 
been able to provide, not only guns | all the high officers. Of course, the 
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actually required, but a considerable 
reserve, and was still increasing that | 
reserve, and he could only say in this| 
the hon. Gentleman had his hearty | 
approval. 

*Sir C. DILKE said that on the point | 
of the rearmament of the Artillery, what | 


he complained of was that it was stated | | 
that there was to be an increase of | 


Artillery, 
been made. 

Sir H.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | 
said that what he referred to was an 
increase in the number of guns. As to 
the question of small arm ammunition, 
the Under Secretary had stated what his 
istimates were and had provided for 
them accordingly. The point on which he | y 
desired information was as to the sources 
of supply. Cordite itself could un- 
doubtedly be produced in any quantity, 
but the difficulty was to get the cordite 
and the parts of the ammunition brought 
and put together in the arsenal. If cer- 
tain outside manufacturers had failed on 
their part, he should like to know who 
they were. Before he left office certain 
manufacturers stated that they were 
ready to commence delivery as soon as 
the necessary formalities were completed. 
One firm set up a factory in Ireland, 
and he wished to know how far the 
plan had been a success and 
far the hon. Gentleman looked to 
those firms in the coming year for 
provision of the material he required. 
As to the organisation of the War Office, 
he was glad to find not only that he 
could approve of the general scheme 
adopted by the Government, but that 
the papers laid before the House were in 
the main identical with a draft which he 
had left behind him at the War Office. 
The draft had only been changed as 


when really no increase had 


how 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 


| direct responsibility of these officers to 


the Secretary of State for the executive 
duties had always existed in some degree, 
and it was important to emphasise it. 
| But when the Secretary of State found 
| himself surrounded by half-a-dozen high 
| officers, presumably the best men to be 
found for their respective places, he was 
entitled to have the independent mind 
of each on any subject which came 
| before him. If the old system were 
| resorted to, and everything were to come 
|to the Secretary of State through the 
Commander-in-Chief, the advantage of 
the independent mind was not always 
secured. Human nature was human 
nature, and the nature of military officers 
was more than ordinarily human, in that 
they were always willing to yield to 
their superior officer. There were many 
cases which could be quoted of a Secre- 
tary of State acting on the advice 
received through the highest channel, 
and finding afterwards that the opinion 
of the most competent of the subordinate 
officers was directly contrary to that 
advice. Although it might be difficult, 
the object should be that, while the 
Commander-in-Chief was primarily re- 
sponsible, other officers should have an 
equal right of expressing their opinions 
in such a way that they should reach 
the Secretary of State. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
He did not regard the Board of Admi- 
ralty as being in all respects a model 
of organisation ; but it had this advan- 
tage—ihat the First Lord had the full 
benefit of the mind of each of the officers 
constituting the Board. He believed 
that the scheme adopted by the Govern- 
ment was in the main likely to attain 
that result for the War Office. He was 
glad to see that the Government scheme 
largely provided for a very important 
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point — namely, that financial advice 
should very early enter into the con- 
sideration of any question. It was very 
unfortunate that military advisers should 
be left to consult on and draw up a 
particular scheme, and then, when the 


scheme was in its last stage, the head of | 


the financial department should be called 
in, for the first time perhaps, to condemn 
the plan altogether for some financial 
element which made it wholly untenable. 
Such a system, which had obtained in 
the War Office, created great friction ; 
and he hoped that the result of the new 
arrangement would be that the Accoun- 
tant General would be called in at the 
earliest stage of the question to consult 
with the military advisers. Of course, 
in any plan such as that of the Govern- 


ment, the points in which it did not work | 


well could easily be remedied. It was, 
after all, an experiment, though based 
on the long experience and sound judg- 
ment of many men who had the best 
means of forming a judgment on the 
subject. As to the formation of a Cabinet 
Committee of Defence, he had always 
hesitated to accept the idea in its formal 
shape. The head of the Committee under 
the Government’s scheme was the Lord 
President of the Council. Now, it might 
be very necessary to find something for 
the Lord President to do [laughter], 
and it might be very desirable to utilise 
the great experience and good sense of 
the present Lord President [ “ Hear, 
hear!”]; but, as a rule, it would not be 
a good system to say that the Ministers 
responsible for the Army and Navy 
should be under a Minister who, in the 
eyes of the world, had no responsibility 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The 
proper head of the Committee, of course, 
was the Prime Minister [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
for he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of policy of the different 
Departments which ought to be brought 
into consideration. 
Government, the Prime Minister was 
Foreign Secretary, and had too much to 


for either. 


do ; and that was the obvious reason | 
' 
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|why this somewhat odd arrangement 
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had been adopted. But he hoped that 
|it would not in future be considered a 
‘necessary appanage of the office of Lord 
President of the Council to preside over 
the Committee of Defence and tell the 
Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what to do 
in their own Departments. [ Laughter. | 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean and certain hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen wished to have a complete 
scheme for the defence of the country 
made public; or, in other words, com- 
municated to them. That was equivalent 
to making them Members of the Cabinet 
Committee of Defence. He did not 
think that publicity and generosity cou!d 
be carried quite so far. [Ministerial 
cheers.| It was necessary after all to 
have a certain degree of reserve on these 
great matters, not only of public interest, 
but of national safety—[ Ministerial 
cheers|—and it was sufficient to know, as 
those who had been connected with these 
matters for some years knew, that that 
community of interest between the two 
departments, the Army and the Navy, 
had been enormously developed of late 
years, and there were very few points 
which did not come under the view of 
the Joint Committee, and afterwards, if 
they were of sufficient importance, of the 
Cabinet Committee. With regard to the 
question of manceuvres, it was the easiest 
thing in the world to say, let us have 
manceuvres on a great scale every year 
in order to increase the efficiency of the 
Army. But hon. Members were pro- 
bably not aware that in the whole of 
England—certainly in the south and 
midland parts of the country-—there were 
not more than three or four places in 
which manceuvres on a large scale could 
be held. If one found one’s self, as he 
did often in the autumn, in Austria or 
Hungary, Bohemia or Silesia, he saw that 
there were few enclosures—that when 
the corn was taken off the fields there 
was nothing to prevent an army march- 
ing straight ahead in any direction ; but 
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in our enclosed country there were few, 
very few, places in which large 
maneeuvres could be carried out. The 


hon. Gentleman had brought in a Bill 
which merely made general the provisions 
that used to be applied to particular 
localities, according to the place which 
was fixed in each year for the holding of 
the manceuvres, and of course, a general 
Bill of that sort would be more jealously 
watched than a_ Bill for particular 
localities ; but he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would have no difficulty in passing 
the Bill through the House, and in ap- 
plying it to that forlorn and forgotten 
part of the island to which he himself 
belonged—|[/aughter|—and in which cer- 
tainly manceuvres would be quite as use- 
ful as in any part of England. [“ Hear, 
hear !”| The hon. Gentleman was in a 
very fortunate position, because this year 
he had only to pay one-half of the capi- 
tation grant to Volunteers. He, there- 
fore, had money in hand out of which he 
could afford manceuvres and all sorts of 
charming things, but in another year 
he would have the whole capitation 
grant to include, and therefore in the 
following year, he would have to pay for 
his manceuvres either out of savings, 
which had as yet been undiscovered, or 
out of an additional charge on the tax- 
payers. The hon. Gentleman said very 
properly, that he had no startling changes 
to announce. On the whole the progress 
was satisfactory, and all that he had to 
announce as intended was in the right 
direction. [Cheers.| 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS replying, 
to the question which had been asked as 
to the failure of supply from the trade of 
cordite ammunition, said, that in the 
first instance the difficulty had been in 
relation to the character of the cordite 
which the trade was ably to supply. At 
first it appeared as if the trade were not 
abletomeetthe difficulties of manufacture. 
That difficulty was got over ultimately, 
and there was a supply of cordite from 
the trade which satisfied the require- 
ments of the War Office. Subsequently, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
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great difficulties arose in relation to the 
cases of the cartridges themselves, and 
the inability of the trade to surmount 
them existed now. One of the firms 
concerned had apparently solved it, and 
it might be expected that they would 
furnish a steady supply of cordite ammu- 
nition which would pass examination. 
Another of the firms was not in so 
favourable a position, but he was con- 
vineed that the difficulties were only of 
a temporary nature. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, referred to the scheme of reorgani- 
sation of the War Office, and said he 
was glad to find that financial considera- 
tions entered very early into the deliber- 
ations of the Department. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had read a little more 
closely the Memorandum from which he 
quoted, he would have seen it provided 
that the military authorities should, in 
the first instance, formulate their scheme, 
and that when those schemes were 
brought to him in due course, the 
Secretary of State should indicate 
whether or not they were within the 
financial tether he expected to have at 
his disposal. If that was not the case, 
it would be for the military authorities 
to suggest in what way their schemes 
should be modified. No doubt financial 
considerations entered very closely into 
every proposal made in the War Office, 
and he would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying he considered the De- 
partment and the country were greatly 
indebted to the permanent financial 
official of the War Office, Sir R. H. 
Knox, for the extraordinary ability he 
displays in relation to these subjects; 
an ability which is directed with equal 
acceptance to the civilian as to the mili- 
tary side of the matter. 

Sir H.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he gathered that the Accountant 
General was to be present at every 
meeting of the Army Board, in order to 
give the assistance of his advice. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS | said 
that that was so, and if the right hon. 
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Gentleman would read a little further 
he would see the Accountant-General 
would supply the Board with any calcu- 
lations or information as to the cost of 
the proposals before them. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had said he considered we were 
behind other Powers in regard to our 
reserve of rifles. He hardly knew how 
that could be, when he remembered that 
forthe regular Army and the Militia there 
was a reserve of rifles of what was called 
arm for arm—that was to say, for every 
arm in the hands of the regular forces 
and the Militia there ‘was another arm 
in reserve. For the Reserve, who did 
not use their rifles, and in relation to the 
rifles appropriated to whom there was no 
wear and tear, the reserve was only half 
that amount. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, he meant to 
convey that, in addition to the arma- 
ment of the Volunteers, which had now 
to be proceeded with, there were con- 
siderable forces outside this country who 
had to be provided suddenly with arms 
in time of war, and there were no arms 
for them. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS hardly 
knew to what forces the right hon. 
Baronet referred, unless he meant levée en 
masse. ; 

*Sir C. DILKE said, he meant the 
colonial Militia and other forces in other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS pointed 
out that those forces might provide their 
own arms. The hon. and _ gallant 
Member for Essex had said the military 
authorities were discontented with the 
present reserve of forces. On the con- 
trary, he believed the military authori- 
ties considered that the provision made 
in this country, compared not unfavour- 
ably with that made in other countries, 
when all things were taken into account. 
As he understood it, horses were retained 
in foreign services long after we retained 
them ; there were a number of horses in 
foreign services which were of an age at 
which horses would not be permitted to 
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remain on the list of available horses in 
the English Army. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had quoted from a so-called 
confidential Report. He could not 
understand how, under the circum- 
stances, the Report could be considered 
confidential, but perhaps he might be 
permitted to break confidence a little 
further by citing one or two passages 
from that Report. He found it stated 
that, with regard to the Royal Horse 
Artillery, 90 per cent. of the horses were 
ofa very good stamp, that the riding horses 
would be quite fit for detachment work 
in two or three weeks, that the draught 
horses would be ready for waggon work 
almost at once, and for gun work too at 
a pinch, that 75 per cent. of the hussar 
horses were suitable for light cavalry, 
and the remainder would do for 
transport riders or mounted infantry. 
That being so, he thought the criticisms 
of a rather severe character addressed to 
the Committee by the hon. and gallant 
Member might be subject to 
modification. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) desired to say a few words 
upon the question of the Army Medical 
Department. It was quite evident, from 
what they had heard that night, that 
there was something very rotten in the 
state of Denmark—something very wrong 
in the Army Medical Department, and 
it was quite evident that it was impossi- 
ble te get enough of young men from the 
Medical Service to fill up the vacancies 
that were occurring in that department. 
The fact was that the Army Medical Ser- 
vice was below its strength, and the 
authorities were at their wits’ end to 
know how to fill up the ranks. It was 
quite true, as the late Secretary for War 
had said, that it all depended upon the 
Medical Schools whether there was a free 
flow of candidates or not, and that, if 
there was anything to which the medical 
schools took exception, then they recom- 
mended young men not to enter the 
Army Medical Department. There was 
a kind of boycott, and then something 
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was done. The moral was that, if they 
wanted anything done in that depart- 
ment or in other departments, they had 
toput on a boycottand then they got their 
claims attended to. He was glad to 
hear that the Secretary for War and the 
Under Secretary were going to direct 
attention thoroughly to this matter. He 
had always thought that the status of 
Army doctors was much lower since the 
abolition of the old regimental days. In 
the old days the doctor was the tried 
friend of the regiment, he took the lead 
in social matters, was looked up to, and 
had a really good time. Now, however, 
his pay was poor, and he would have to 
get a little more in order to tempt him 
into the Army. He asked the Under 
Secretary to see whether some plan could 
not be devised whereby, at all events, a 
partial return to the old regimental sys- 
tem might be brought about. He 
wished to know whether a young man 
could not be attached to a regiment for 
four or five years, in order to obtain a 
good training and give the regiment the 
advantage of a constant medical attend- 
ant. If that was impossible there was 
another plan. 
of an Army Medical Corps following the 
example of the Engineers—a corps in 
which men could have their definite rank, 
thus settling all those difficult and delicate 
questions of rank which had been almost 
the despair of successive Secretaries of 
State for War. Considering how well 
the Army Corps system had worked in 
Italy and America and other foreign 
countries, it was thought well worthy of 


consideration whether something of 
the same kind could not be _ intro- 


duced in this country. If such a 
corps was formed he honestly believed no 
more would be heard of the grievances 
connected with the Army Medical De- 
partment. With regard to the question 
of examination, he thought the high 
standard ought to be kept up. The 
Army had a right to expect the best 
medical attendance. The question of 
*reign service was an urgent one. It 
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had been a great grievance to Army 
doctors for many years, and had had 
very disastrous effects upon their health, 
With regard to the question of study for 
young men after a prolonged period of 
foreign service, he did not think .the 
arrangements were sufficient. The Army 
contrasted unfavourably with the Navy 
in this respect. Naval Medical Officers, 
he believed, had the right to get a 
definite period of study when they returned 
from foreign service. It was but natural 
that a young fellow’s medical knowledge 
would get a little rusty after being away 
for five or six years, and it was very 
much to his advantage as well as to the 
advantage of those he had to treat, that 
he should have an:opportunity of going 
to one of the great centres and rubbing 
off the rust that must mentally have 
accumulated. He thanked the Under 
Secretary for his statement, and was sure 
that both he and his chief would do what 
they could to put the Army Medical 
Department upon a more satisfactory 
footing. 


*Sir FREDERICK FITZ WYGRAM 


| (Hants, Fareham), referring to the state 
That was the formation | 


of the cavalry, said he believed our regi- 
ments would be far more effective—far 
stronger and more ready for foreign 
service—if they were fewer in number. 
With regard to the supply of horses, he 
believed it was ample ; that the horses 
were easily obtained at the usual regula- 
tion price, and that with scarcely any 
exception every regiment in the Army 
was perfectly well satisfied at the present 
time. Complaint had been made that 
the number of horses was not sufficient 
for the men. He took exactly the 
opposite view, and for this reason. 
Horses were, comparatively speaking, 
very easily got and trained, whereas 


a dragoon could not be trained 
under one year’s service. As to 
horses, there was no _ complaint 


from the regiments as to a shortness of 
horses as compared to men, and he had 
always advocated a larger proportion of 
men to horses. Sufficient horses for war 
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could be trained in a few days, and it 
would be better to keep a large number 
of men trained, for they could not be 
trained under a year. He was glad to 
hear that the cavalry were to be more 
concentrated, but he did not believe in 
the officers being kept in leading 
strings at Head Quarters. The 
cavalry was a service in which they 
wanted dash and self-confidence, and 
where they wanted a young man to use 
If they did not get these 
qualities when they were young, they 
would never learn it in after life. There 
were one or two other remarks which he 
wished to make. He was in hopes that 
after the General Election, and with a 
new Secretary for War, there. would 
have been introduced a better system of 
promotion. The Military Secretary 
might be the best man in the whole 
world, but his idea was that there should 
be a board of promotion or selection 
appointed at the Horse Guards, consist- 
ing of the heads of the departments. A 
young man should be recommended by 
his immediate superior, and this should 
be endorsed by the officer commanding 
the district. Then the whole board 
should look into it and see whether he 
was the right man or not. It was a 
great burden to have the rejection of a 
man placed upon any one official. He 
was not in favour of a very severe sys- 
tem of selection in a service like theirs, 
but he did not think that No. 1, 2, 3 and 
4should be passed over and 5 selected, 
simply because he was the best man of 
the lot; but if 1, 2,3 and 4 were not 
perfectly fit he would pass them over. 
A man might be fit for one place and 
not for another. That was often the 
case, for they often had to form a different 
opinion of a man after he had been 
made the commanding officer. After 
six weeks in his new post they might 
form a different opinion about him. He 
thought the men should be well and 
truly selected. It had been said that 
the system of selection was unpopular. 
If fairly done, he did not see why it 
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should be. He thought it was necessary. 
It was a great burden to place on the 
Military Secretary, and if they brought 
the man before the Board, it was not the 
individual that rejected him and declared 
that he was not the fittest man for the 
post. He asked the Secretary of State 
to inquire about the claims of the old 
pensioners over 60 to be employed in 
Government works. With the assistance 
they used to get in this way they were 
comfortable enough, but that had ceased 
to be the case. He thought it would 
be a good thing if pensioners were 
employed in dockyards, and Woolwich, 
at such wages as they were worth. 
Mason DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.) 
said, that the statement of the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for War 
must commend itself to all who were 
interested in the Army Service and 
also to the country generally. That 
statement, however, was, of course, open 
to criticism, and he desired to make a 
few observations with regard to it. 
In the first place, he would deal 
with the subject of the Army 
Corps for service in con- 
nection with the Reserve. The hon. 
Gentleman had made one remark that 
would commend itself to everyone, 
namely, that the country paid a sufficient 
sum for the Army Service if the money 
were properly applied. In his view, how- 
ever, there were instances connected 
with the Army Reserve in which the 
country did not get its full value for the 
money that was voted. The hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of the 112,000 men who 
would constitute these three Army Corps 
which would be first called out in case 
of necessity. The hon. Gentleman also 
spoke of the 80,000 men who formed the 
Army Reserve, and said that, in the case 
of the three Army Corps being called 
out, there would be fewer Reservists in 
them than would be the case of any 
Continental Army Corps. Anyone who 
was acquainted with the existing state 
of things in this country would see 
what little foundation there was for 
the remark. It was well known that 
our infantry battalions at home were 
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nothing more than the depéts of their 
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He could not see why the coun- 


linked battalions serving abroad, and | try should be called upon to pay for the 
that they had to supply some 150 to|64 per cent. of valueless Reservists, 
Seeing that we had centres for medical 


200 men annually to keep up the 
strength of the linked battalions which 
were on foreign service, thus leaving 
none in this country who were available 
for active service in case of emergency. 
The result was well exemplified in the 
fact that we had had to send out to 
Ashanti a composite battalion because 


inspection all over the country, there 
would be no great hardship upon the men 
if they were required to submit ‘to an 


/annual medical inspection, and those who 


were pronounced to be medically unfit for 


‘active service should be at once dis- 


we had not a single battalion at home| 


that was fit to send out, unless ils ranks 
were filled up from the Reserve men. In 
1882, when the campaign in Egypt took 


place, each battalion that was sent out | 


had to leave behind it between 350 and 
4)0 immature men, who were absolutely 
unfit for service, and the places of those 
immature men had to be filled up from 
the It would be still 


Reserve. more 


charged. A campaign at the present day 


lasted only a few months and during that 


|short time the Reservists who were left 
behind would not be likely to become fit 
| to take the field. Therefore, we ought 


to have behind this first line of Army 
Reserve some further Reserve which 
we could draw upon to fill up the 
enormous losses that would 


occur in 


/any campaign under modern conditions 


| where 


necessary to adopt such a course at the | 


present time owing to the fact that the 


short-service system had now become 
paramount, whereas in 1882 we had still 
«a large number of long-service men at 


our command. 


| 
At present we had not 


mcdern used, 


There was one other questicn he wished 


weapons were 


_to raise, and that was, the new Warrant 
affecting the Ordnance Store Depart- 


;ment, which, though not yet promul- 


1 


a single long-service man in the ranks. | 
‘Therefore, in order to put these three | 


Army Corps in a state to take the field, we 
should have to exhaust every single man 
of our Army Reserve. In his view the 
full nominal strength of the Army 
Reserve only existed upon paper, because 


gated, had been hanging over the heads 
of the officers in the Department for a 
year. Under the Warrant of 1880, 
these officers joined the Department un- 


der the impression that they would be 


owing to the want of an annual medical | 


inspection of the men forming it, a large 
proportion would be found unfit to take 
the field. It was true that last year 
when a few hundreds of the Army 
it 


Reserve were mobilised 


only 64 per cent. of those called out were | 


unfit for active service. But 6} per cent. 
on a total force of 80,000 would be a 
very large number. He had had many 
opportunities of seeing the Army Reserve 
men, and hefound that numbers of these 
men when they left the Army, generally 
failed to obtain any active employment, 
and that they became loafers and drunk- 
ards, and therefore, were absolutely unfit 
to take the field by the side of able-bodied 
Major Dalbiac. 


able to renew their service in the De- 
partment, and came forward for Depart- 
mental promotion and pensions. They 
were now threatened with orders to re- 
turn to their regiments and had been 
living under the threat for a year, with- 
out anything definite being settled. To 
send them back to their regiments 


| would, in a great measure, be an injus- 


was found | 


tice. An officer joined the Department, 
not from choice, but very often because 


circumstances compelled him. Though 


_the life was not so pleasant as a regi- 


mental life, on entering the Department 
they drew a very considerable increase 
of pay, and looked forward to promotion 
and additional pensions as compensation 
for the loss of the pleasanter life in the 


regiment and of the prospect of earning 


distinction in the field. A great many 
of them had been eight, nine and ten 
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years in the Department. He did not 
ask for compensation, or anything of 
that sort. He simply asked for justice 
both for them and the taxpayer of the 
country. During the time these officers 
have been away from their regiments 
immense changes in drill, tactics, and 
general details had been effected, and it 
was now proposed to send them to a 
position in which they would have to in- 
struct others in things of which they 
were absolutely ignorant, and to do 
work of which they were incapable. It 
was also proposed to replace them in the 
Department by officers absolutely new to 
the work. He had had an opportunity 
of inspecting the system of book-keeping 
in vogue in the Department. It might 
be a necessity and it might be the best 
system, but he would maintain that 
there was not an hon. Member in the 
House who could make head or tail of it 
unless he had some months’ study of it. 
A more involved and confused system it 
would be impossible to originate. Yet, 
oficers who had made _ themselves 
masters of it were to be taken away and 
sent back to their regiment to instruct 
people in things they knew nothing 
whatever about. They never could 
possibly hope for regimental promotion 
simply because they knew nothing about 
regimental work, and every prospect 
they had would be obliterated. Other 
officers were to be put in their places, 


who would take many months, probably | 


years, to master the book-keeping system, 
and all this was to be done nomi- 
nally in the public interest. He con- 
tended that it was absolutely opposed 
to the interests, both of those taken out 
and those brought in, and was diametri- 
cally opposed to the interest of the 
taxpayers of the country generally. 
He asked for some assurance that the 
interests of officers in the Department 
and of the public would be duly con- 
sidered. A few years ago the same thing 
was done in connection with the Army 
Service Corps, but officers who wished to 
return to their regiments were allowed 
to do so, and the same power of choice 
was given to those who desired to remain 
in the Department, and as vacancies 
occurred they were absorbed. He asked 
that the same plan might be followed in 
the case of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment, and that officers who were eflicient 
in that Department should have the 
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option of remaining in it to reap the 
benefits they had a right to expect under 
the Warrant of 1880. The new system 
ought not to be applied at once but by 
degrees. The idea was that the proposed 
change would result in a saving of money, 
quartermasters being substituted for the 
officers now serving in the Department. 
But he believed that what might be saved 
in that way would go to pay officers of 
the Royal Artillery in the higher grades 
who were employed in the same kind of 
work. For his part he could not see how 
officers of artillery were better qualified 
to take charge of small arms, blankets, 
tent pegs and coal boxes than officers of 
the infantry. He trusted that when the 
Warrant relating to the Ordnance Store 
Department was promulgated it would 
be found that substantial justice was 
done to the officers to whose position he 
had drawn attention, and who had been 
kept in a state of suspense for more than 
a year. 

*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.) said that everyone recognised 
that this was an experimental year, great 
changes having been effected at the War 
Office. He congratulated the Under 








| Secretary of State for War on his ex- 
ceedingly important and useful exposure 
| of the fallacy of comparing our Military 
Estimates with those of Foreign Powers 
who had conscript armies. The hon. 
| Member had dispelled the wide-spread 
delusion that we were largely overcharged 
| for the maintenance of the British soldier. 
| He would like to receive some further 
information as to the efficiency of the 
|registered horses. He attended the 
' mobilisation, to which reference had been 
made by earlier speakers, and he made 
it his business to accompany the horses 
on the march and to see them in troops, 
batteries, and stables. In his judgment 
there was a remarkable conflict of 
evidence in the report from which the 
Financial Secretary had quoted. From 
all he heard from the officers of the 
cavalry and horse artillery battery the 
report was exceedingly favourable. The 
officers told him that what appeared to 
him to be a miracle occurred. They 
found that the registered horses were 
capable not only of taking their part as 
draught horses, but that they could be 
made available as troop horses in the 
cavalry. He believed that a whole 
troop of the 4th Hussars was mounted 
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on improvised horses. He would be glad 
if the Under Secretary would confirm 
one or other of the views expressed in the 
Report. Something ought to be done with 
reference to the recruiting station at St. 
George’s Barracks. It might seem a 
small detail, but this was a station where 
two-thirds of the recruits for the Army 
were received. It was unworthy of the 
British Army ; the station was disreput- 
able and uncomfortable in its accommo- 
dation. It had been condemned by 
every officer. Two companies of the 
Guards were kept in the _ barracks. 
He had been told that they were to be 
removed, but that it was not contem- 
plated to make any radical change in 
the station itself. In none of the similar 
stations allotted to the Navy, Marines 
and other forces were men and boys 
required to enter into their profession 
under such depressing circumstances as 
prevailed at St. George’s Barracks. He 
invited hon. Members to go over the 
place and see the condition of affairs for 
themselves, and to note how unworthy 
the station was for the main place of entry 
to the service of the British Army. He 
hoped that a good central recruiting station 
might be provided which should compare 
favourably with any of the great Navy 
or Marine depéts where men entering the 
service could go and feel pride at joining 
the Army under the auspices of such an 
institution. He should like also to receive 
some assurance that the guns of the 
Army would be dealt with in a different 
fashion from that which had hitherto 
prevailed. He had asked a question 
with reference to the howitzers manufac- 
tured for the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments. He had pointed out that we are 
making patternsfora 5-4inch howitzer for 
India, to be manufactured at Bombay, and 
a 5-inch howitzer at Woolwich for the use 
of the Home and Colonial Army, but the 
answer he had received scarcely seemed 
to him to be serious. It was said that the 
howitzer in India was intended to break 
down walls, while the howitzer in Europe 
was intended for a different purpose. It 
was pointed out that they would be 
harnessed with bullocks in India and 
with horses in Europe. That was hardly 
an answer to the question. The fact 
was that the howitzer had not been 
really designed as part of a plan, but had 
been produced as the result of a pure 
blunder. Sixteen guns had been made 
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for India and no more would be made. 
Those guns would be dragged by horses 
in India, if horses could he got to 
drag them, but as the howitzers were in 
India and as ammunition would have to 
follow them everywhere confusion would 
result until the guns were withdrawn. 
Taken with other facts this was very im- 
portant. We had got into such a 
wilderness with regard to the types of 
guns that he did not know how we should 
be able to extricate ourselves from the 
difficulty. A satisfactory assurance from 
the War Office with regard to the field 
guns of the Army was also desirable. 
This was about the fourth re-armament 
of the horse artillery in recent years, and 
the last was only carrying out the ideas 
which artillery officers had insisted upon 
over and over again, namely, the heavier 
the projectile the lower the velocity. We 
were transforming the old 12-pounder gun 
and making it a 15-pounder. But it 
was not a 15-pounder at all ; it was only 
so in name, because it would not carry a 
15-pound projectile, and consequently 
was being converted into «, 14-pounder. 
He wanted to know whether those were 
included in the guns they were to have 
at the end of four months, because all 
these guns would have to be reconverted 
into 14-pounders. There they had 
already a certain amount of complica- 
tion, but that was only a small portion 
of what they enjoyed at this moment. 
He found that they had no less than 
24 guns of 6-inch calibre and under in 
use in the Army now, with the exception 
of two, which they had relegated to the 
Navy. They had three 40-pounder 
breechloaders ; a 20-pounder breech- 
loader, 16 ewt. ; a 6-pounder breech- 
loader ; three 7-pounders, all of different 
weights and of two different calibres. 
So serious was this, that he was informed 
not long ago that ammunition for the 
24-inch 7 pounder was actually sent for 
a battery on service in India with the 
3-inch calibre and an interchange of 
ammunition being impossible, a very 
serious result occurred. They had a 
25-pounder muzzle-loader; a 4-inch 
howitzer ; a 14-pounder breechloader ; 
a 15-pounder breechloader ; four; 12- 
pounder batteries, which, by some extra- 
ordinary arrangement, had actually been 
sent to one of their great colonies, 
where there was not a single other 
12-pounder in use ; a 6-inch howitzer, 
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30 ewt., and a 6-inch howitzer, 25 ewt.;|the privilege of serving together in one 
a 16-pounder muzzle-loader; a 12- regiment. He respectfully desired to 
pounder breechloader ; and they had | call the attention of the Under Secretary 
still some 13-pounder muzzle-loaders.|to this, because, speaking from the 
These guns had a considerable position | British taxpayer’s point of view, he was 
at one time, but they had been dis-/| quite unable to understand the reason 
carded. What did they mean by dis- | why such a very excellent offer was 
carded? They had actually sent these|refused. He had no doubt the hon. 
13-pounders to another colony, which|Gentleman would be able to give some 
was a great fortress, and where no other| reasons for the refusal, but he would 
similar gun existed. Then they had a/| like to point out to him that that refusal 
30-pounder breechloader, which was in appeared to have been conveyed in a 
an experimental stage ; a 5-inch howit-| somewhat curt letter, and no reasons 
zer ; these four batteries of 5-4-inch | given for it. It seemed to him that a 
howitzer, and another 6-inch howitzer|double advantage would have been 
for India. This complication constituted gained in accepting an offer of this kind. 
a very serious state of things. Some of| The country would be making use of 
these guns might be classed as obsolete, | most excellent material which was desi- 








and there was no intention of ever|rous of placing itself at the disposal of 


renewing them, but they were all there, 
and they were depending upon them, 
and the complication of ammunition it 
involved was something terrible. He 
ventured to suggest that some assurance 
should be given to the House that a 
greater control would be exercised in 
the future over the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The Ordnance Committee had 
misled them over and over again. It 
misled them absolutely with regard to 
the Navy, and they saw now the con- 
fusion it had left them in in regard to 
their land guns. Here was the last 
instance, and he would respectfully sug- 
gest to the Under Secretary that he 
might possibly recommend that this 
error might be cancelled, and _ that 
instead of sending these four batteries 
of 5-4-inch howitzers cruising about in 
India—there was not another gun in the 
whole of the British Empire, on sea or on 


|the service of the country. This coun- 
|try had, in young gentlemen educated 
jat the Universities, a larger amount of 
|material than any other country, and 
why they should not, under legitimate 
circumstances, make use of such mate- 
rial, he was at a loss to understand. 
They might be ‘told that to accede to 
such a request would cause jealousy in 
other ordinary line regiments. That 
seemed hardly a valid objection, because 
surely an ordinary line regiment would 
take any other line regiment on its 
merits, and if efticient soldiers were 
granted the ordinary privileges of a line 
regiment there could be no ground for 
such jealousies. No doubt they would 
be told that the word ‘‘ gentleman’’ 
was a very indefinite term. He granted 
that they found gentlemen in all ranks 
of life, but there was a solid advantage 
in the fact that the young men in ques- 








land, which would take the 5-4-inch pro- | tion who desired to offer themselves for 
jectile—he would regard it asa bad debt, | service at the ordinary rate of pay, and 
stop the making of the pattern at Wool-| under the ordinary conditions, had had 
wich, and take the first step in the|a University and College education. 
direction of uniformity of ammunition| He ventured to think that was a solid 
and type of gun. | and practical advantage. If such men 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) | were to offer themselves to be enrolled 
desired to call the attention of the Com-|in an existing regiment they would 
mittee to one point. This was the|probably all be accepted. The only 
refusal, on the part of the Secretary of | privilege they had asked for was that 
State for War, to accept the proposal |they should be united in one regiment 
for the formation into a regiment of| by themselves, but that otherwise they 
537 gentlemen who had been educated | should be treated on exactly the same 
at the public schools, or who had failed | footing as any other private soldier in 
at the Army examinations, or who were| Her Majesty’s Army. He was totally 
in the Militia of Her Majesty’s Army|unable to understand why that offer 
at the present time. They asked for no|should not be accepted. He trusted 
privileges, except that they might have|that when the Under Secretary made 
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Supply. 


Committee the reasons why the offer | (Shropshire, Newport) said, he wished 


was refused. 
Dr. TANNER said, he had listened 
with a certain amount of interest to the 


| 
| 


| 


in three or four sentences to convey his 
impressions of the statement made by 
the Under Secretary. He was sure he 


remarks of the hon. Gentleman who had} was expressing the sentiments of the 


just spoken. 


Public Schools and Universities should 
be allowed to enter the Army. But 
they could do so already, for if there 


was a certain amount of application on | 


their part to study, there was no reason 
why they should not succeed in passing 
the examinations which would entitle 
them to their commissions. For his 
part, he saw no reason why the applica- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman supported 
should be acceded to, and he sincerely 
trusted the Committee would not enter- 
tain it for a moment. He could not 
help commending the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Camberwell with reference to 
the Army Service Corps. He hoped 
the Secretary for the Colonies and the 
Liberal Unionist Party would take heed 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast. The examinations for 
positions under the Army Medical De- 
partment were boycotted, not only by 
Trish, but by Scotch and English candi- 
dates. A pretty plight our Army would 
be in if there were no medica! men to 
look after the wounded. At the last 
examination there were only 18 candi- 
dates for 17 places. This was due to 
the treatment of medical men in the 
Army. The examiners deserved to be 
boycotted. English as well as Irish 
medical journals had condemned the 
existing state of things. The War 
Office called upon Army medical men to 
retire at the age of 55, and, although 


the Department had been riddled with | 


questions on the subject, not one of 
them had been answered in a way that 
gave satisfaction to the medical men of 
London or to the Army Medical Service. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member’s remarks would be more appro- 
priate to the Vote for the Army Medical 
Establishment. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers who desired to add anything would 
endeavour to allow the Debate to close 
before 12 o’ clock. 


Mr. H. Seton-Karr. 


| 





The hon. Member was| soldiers in the House when he said they 
anxious that young gentlemen from the} 


recognised the straightforward and gen- 
erous intentions of the hon. Gentleman, 
whose statement would be received with 
equal pleasure by officers outside. Per- 
sonally, he desired to lay considerable 
stress on the Manceuvres Bill, and to 
express a hope that it would be carried 
in its integrity. In nothing were we 
more deficient than in the opportunity 
of carrying out manceuvres on a large 
scale. The last manceuvres were in 
1872, and he had the good fortune to go 
through them all. It was the general 
opinion that those manceuvres were of 
the highest value in the education they 
afforded to all branches of the Service. 
The Under Secretary gave them satis- 
faction with respect to the efforts made 
to supply the former want of small arms 
cordite ammunition—a question of pain- 
ful remembrance for some. It was 
satisfactory to know that at all events 
we were close upon realising the full 
quantity we ought to have in hand, 
It was satisfactory to hear that the 
concentration of the cavalry, which had 
long been advocated by officers, would 
be carried out. The more concentrated 
the cavalry were, the better it would be 
for the regiments and for the whole 
Service. On the difficult subject of 
the provision of ranges, the hon. Gentle- 
man skated with great celerity over thin 
ice, and it was to be feared he would 
have great difficulty in realising his ideal 
in providing ranges in hilly districts, or 
at sea away from shipping. Great stress 
had been laid by military critics on the 
thorough training of the Volunteers, who 
were on all sides regarded as an essential 
part of the defensive force of the country. 
The Volunteers would never be worth 
anything at all until they were armed 
with a good rifle and thoroughly trained 
in the use of that rifle. It had been 
suggested that district rifle ranges should 
be provided at which all the military 
forces in the district could have united 
rifle practice. But, to make it possible 
for the Volunteers in their short fortnight 
of camp training to undertake such an 
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annual musketry training, it must be 
carried out within easy reach of the 
quarters of each corps; or, if they 
had to travel in order to go through 
their musketry course at the district 
ranges, they would have to be treated 
liberally in the way of railway fares. 
Some criticism had been offered on the 
mode in which promotions were carried 
out in the Army. Recently, a consider- 
able extension of time had been given to 
officers in their various commands. He 
found no fault with that. If a good 
officer were in command of a regiment, 
it was an advantage to the regiment to 
have the services of that officer for a 
longer time. But, in the case of regi- 
ments having battalions abroad, those 
officers who were coming to the top of 
the battalions had some reason for fault- 
finding if the extension of commands 
were made so suddenly as to upset all 
the arrangements that would be made 
in the ordinary course of promotion. He 
thought that circumstance ought to be 
borne in mind by the War authorities. 
Fault had been found with the large 
number of Guardsmen having commands 
in different districts. The Guards did 
not desire an undue share of commands ; 
but they were content to know that all 
the commands held by Guardsmen were 
filled to the satisfaction of the men com- 
manded and the authorities, who were 
the best judges of whether or not the 
duties were properly discharged. There 
was another matter of importance to 
which he desired to draw attention. In 
the Ashanti Campaign, which had ended 
more easily than had been generally an- 
ticipated, part of the fightiag force was | 
made up of a composite battalion, at the 
head of which was one of the most pro- 
mising of Army officers, and which had 
done its work well. But, in making up 
that battalion, the war authorities had 
taken the picked men of five or six regi- 
ments ; and he greatly feared that, if it | 
had been necessary to put those regiments, 
thus denuded of their best men, into the 
field, they would have felt the want of 
the stiffening element which the trained 
soldier supplied. He therefore doubted 
the wisdom of forming composite batta- 
lions. He would prefer to see each 
regiment put to the work that lay to its 
hand, if it were able to carry it out. In 
conclusion, he congratulated the Army 
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displayed towards the Army in the state- 
ment of the Under Secretary. 

Dr. TANNER said he did not want 
to stand between the Committee and the 
Vote, but he thought some answer ought 
to be given by the Under Secretary to 
the points raised on both sides of the 
House. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that most of 
the points—including the question of 
Army medical officers—were met in his 
statement; and, as to the others, he 
intended to communicate with the hon. 
Members who had raised them. 

Dr. TANNER desired to speak more 
on behalf of Members supporting the 
Government than of Members of the 
Opposition, in asking the Under Secretary 
to a make a satisfactory reply to the 
various questions that had been addressed 
to him. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be now 
put.” 


Means. 


Question, “ that the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Resolved, That towards making good 
the Supply granted to Her Majesty for 
the service of the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1896, the sum of 
£2,252,666, to be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom. 


Resolved, That towards making good 
the Supply granted to Her Majesty for 
the service of the year ending on the 
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31st day of March 1897, the sum of 
£10,282,300 be granted out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom.—/( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [u.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, | 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES). 


Committee thereupon deferred 
To-morrow. 


till 
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Worship Bill. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
13th April. 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


FRESH-WATER FISHERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


| PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 25th March. 


Adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
_ Tuesday, 17th March 1896. 





GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read : Counsel called in: Witnesses 
examined : Moved that the Bill be now 
read 2*; the same was agreed to: Bill 
read 2° accordingly ; and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 





MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 
*Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I desire 
to ask the noble Marquess _ three 
questions relative to the proposed expe- 
dition, which we are now told is not an 
expedition to Dongola but somewhere 
else, of which I have given him private 
notice. They are questions—which ques- 
tions are not always—asked really for 
information and for no other purpose, 
and therefore I will accompany them by 
no remarks even if I were in order in 
doing so. The three questions are these 


f “~._whether the forward movement of the 


Egyptian Army is made at the instance 
of the Egyptian Government ; whether 
any Report later than that signed on 
February 3rd has been received from 
Lord Cromer with regard to the attitude 

~of the Dervishes ; and whether the tele- 
grams on the subject of their advance 
can be communicated to this House? I 
am quite sure that if the noble Marquess 
would give any expressions of opinion 
from Lord Cromer as to the whole policy, 
that would be additionally helpful ; but 
I did not give him notice of that. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Satissury): My Lords,— 
We have received several communica- 
tions from the authorities in Egypt on 
this subject, much later in date than the 
date which the noble Lord has named. 
The military authorities, with Lord 
Cromer’s approval, recommended an ad- 
vance towards the Dervishes for the pur- 
pose of checking them and for the pur- 
pose of helping to relieve Kassala, their 
opinion being it would be a very great 
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evil if Kassala fell into the hands of the 
‘Dervishes. After that expression of 
opinion there was considerable communi- 
cation both with the Egyptian autho- 


ment, and the Instructions which Her 
Majesty’s Government have given, have 
been the result of the consideration of all 
those communications. I am afraid I 
cannot gratify the noble Lord by giving 
him the telegrams. I looked them over 
just before I came down, and they deal 
much with military considerations, with 
the military proceedings of the Dervishes, 
and the future military conduct proposed 
for the Egyptian troops. It is obvious 
that these are not matters which can 
properly be laid on your Lordships’ Table. 
The conduct of military operations, after 
submission to a preliminary Parliamen- 
tary discussion, would, no doubt, be a 
very satisfactory addition to our Debates, 
but it is an innovation which I cannot 
recommend. 

*TnHe Eart or ROSEBERY: I only 
asked for the telegrams because they 
were more or less promised to the House 
of Commons last night. I find myself 
in the unusual position of being a cham- 
pion of the privileges of your Lordships’ 
House against the noble Marquess, and 
I can only beg that if the telegrams are 
given to the House of Commons they 
will equally and simultaneously be given 
te us. [The Marquess of Satispury : 
“ Certainly.”| May I remind the noble 
Marquess that he has not answered my 
question about the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ? 

THe PRIME MINISTER: Yes, I 
said the Egyptian Government had re- 
presented to us the dangers attaching to 
the advance of the Dervishes. Of course 
I do not bind myself to say that the in- 
structions we have given after all this 
consideration precisely correspond with 
the original suggestions of the Egyptian 
Government, but I think they are 
similar in this, that they recommend an 
advance towards the Dervishes for the 
purpose of checking them, and for the 
purpose of relieving Kassala. 

*Tue Eart oF ROSEBERY : I think 
that originally the noble Marquess said, 
“the military authorities, with the 
approval of Lord Cromer.” 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: Iam not 
in communication with the Egyptian 
Government. I presume all Lord Cromer 
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does, he does with the knowledge of the 
Egyptian Government. I am only in 
communication with Lord Cromer. 





POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with a further amendment. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [h.1.]. 


Reported from the Standing Com-| 
mittee without amendment, and to be| 


read 3* on Thursday next. 


BURGLARY BILL [m1]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. The Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
—[No. 40.] 





INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 


could repay money they had borrowed 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty. The money 
held by the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was not their own out of which 
they could make grants, but it was trust 


money which they held for various parishes. | 
Suppose a benefactor offered them £200 | 
for the benefit of some particular parish, | 


and they granted out of the income they 


had from firstfruits and tenths another | 


£200 to meet it. The two sums were 
held by the governors, and a yearly pay- 
ment was made to the parish. The 
money was invested, and in that way 
the property held had grown up to a 
very considerable amount. It was not 
possible for Queen Anne’s Bounty to 
remit the payment altogether, and when 
they lent money they lent it as an 
investment and not as acharity. They in- 
vested money partly in these mortgages, 
and those who borrowed had to pay the 
interest every year and an instalment of 
the original loan. In a great many cases 
the benefices to which money had been 
lent during the last 20 years had greatly 


The Prime Minister. 
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depreciated, and they were yearly being 
more and more depreciated. What the 
governors could do in all such cases was, 
if Parliament would jet them, to extend 
the time which was allowed for the re- 
payment of loans. The Bill was limited 
in its operation to this year and next, 
and enabled the governors to extend the 
time of repayment for a period not ex- 
ceeding 20 years. He thought their 
Lordships would see this was nothing 
more than a measure of relief, which was 
really very much wanted in the present 
circumstances of the Church. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [a.1.] 

*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and thought he 
would best consult the corvenience of the 
House if he deferred any remarks he had 


ito make until after he had heard what 
*Toe BISHOP or LONDON, in! 


points in regard to the Bill were chal- 


‘lenged. It seemed to him it was essen- 
said it was a Measure to extend the! 
time during which incumbents of benefices | 


tially a Bill for consideration in Com- 
mittee and not for Debate upon the 
Second Reading, except upon some points 
upon which information might be re- 
quired. But in answer to a Question 
which Lord Tweedmouth put to him the 
other day, and which he promised to 
reply to to-day, he had to say he hada 
Bill to consolidate all the enactments in 
regard to public health in Scotland, and 
which incorporated the Amendments pro- 
posed in this Measure, and in compliance 
with the request the noble Lord made to 
him last week he would at the conclusion 
of to-day’s sitting move that it be read a 
first time. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH thanked the 
noble Lord for the information he had 
given and for the concession he had 
made. That would be for the conveni- 
ence of their Lordships’ House and for 
the convenience of every local authority 
throughout Scotland who would have to 
consider the various propositions of this 
Bill. There was one other subject which 
he desired to press upon the noble Lord 
opposite. He understood the noble Lord 


oo propose that after the Bill had been 
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read a second time it should be referred 
to a Select Committee of that House. 
In his opinion that would be a most 
sensible course to adopt, but he suggested 
that the noble Lord should consent to 
refer the Consolidating Bill and not 
the Amending Bill to that Select Com- 
mittee, in order that that Committee 
might consider the whole new code of 
public health for Scotland. He thought 
that the course he suggested would not 
tend to prolong the proceedings upon 
this Bill in either that or in another 
House. As far as he was personally 
concerned he should be only too glad to 
do anything that would expedite the 
proceedings relating to the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He felt that this was not a 
measure that could properly form the 
subject of a prolonged Second Reading 
Debate, because they were all agreed 
upon its principle. The existing Public 
Health Act of Scotland was passed in 
1867, while that for England was passed 
in 1875, and that for London in 1891. 
Since the passing of the Scotch Act an 
almost revolutionary advance had been 
made in relation to public health legisla- 
tion, and the object of the Bill was to 
bring the counties of Scotland up to the 
level of her boroughs, and to that of 
England and London. There were one 
or two points in the Bill to which he 
should wish to refer. If Section 9 were 
correctly drafted, it appeared to him to 
be somewhat retrograde, because it 
merely gave the local authorities power 
to appoint a medical officer, whereas it 
ought to require them to make such an 
appointment. He also thought that the 
powers of the medical officer should be 
somewhat strengthened. It appeared to 
him that as the Bill stood the medical 
officer had a considerable amount of 
responsibility thrown upon him without 
having a corresponding increase of execu- 
tive authority conferred upon him, so as 
to enable him efficiently to discharge his 
duties. He should like to see some 
definite executive powers conferred upon 
the medical officer as were given him 
in the Edinburgh and Glasgow Acts. 
He should further like to see the 


exact relations between the medical 
officer and the sanitary inspector more 
clearly defined. From his own experi- 
ence of the working of the existing Act 
the medical officer and the sanitary in- 
spector had in many cases simultaneous 
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jurisdiction, with the result that con- 


siderable confusion occurred. It ap- 
peared to him that the medical officer 
ought to be made superior to the sani- 
tary inspector, and that the latter ought 
to be put under the authority of the 
former. He also thought that the posi- 
tion of the medical officer should be 
made more secure, and that the local 
authority should not have power to dis- 
miss him without the consent of the 
Local Government Board. The Bill pro- 
ceeded in Section 14 to define anew the 
meaning of the word “nuisance” as 
something “injurious or dangerous to 
health.” He should, however, prefer to 
define it by the milder expression “ dan- 
gerous or prejudicial to health,” which 
would have a wider range. He thought 
that by Section 25 (f), which related to 
dairies, sufficient power of initiative was 
not given to the medical officer, as he 
was prohibited from inspecting dairies 
unless he was accompanied by a veter- 
inary surgeon. It was also somewhat 
remarkable that a medical officer should 
not be allowed to take any steps 
to prevent the distribution of milk from 
suspected dairies without the sanction of 
the local authority, which might lead to 
most dangerous delay. In his opinion, 
a medical officer should be empowered to 
enter any suspected dairy, and upon his 
own authority to take the necessary steps 
to prevent the spread of infection by the 
distribution of the milk. By Section 25 
(t), regulating hospitals, he thought that 
it was a mistake to require local authori- 
ties to establish such institutions in the 
Highlands or in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts, and that in their place the local 
authorities should be empowered to em- 
ploy trained nurses at the homes of the 
infected people. The next section pro- 
vided that the local authority should re- 
cover the expenses of patients treated in 
the hospitals from the patients them- 
selves. He thought that such a provi- 
sion, except where the patients received 
special treatment, would destroy the 
whole advantage to be derived from the 
establishment of such institutions, and 
would make them very unpopular. He 
then came to what he regarded as the 
most inexplicable and worst clause in the 
Bill—he referred to Clause 38 (/), which 
related to the acquisition of land by 
local authorities. He thought that the 
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proposal in the clause was a most cum- 
bersome one, and that the local authori- 
ties should be enabled to acquire land for 
the purposes for which they were entitled 
to acquire land by mere representation to 
the County Council without the inter- 
vention of Parliament and the tardy 
and expensive procedure of a Provisional 
Order. The powers which he proposed 
to give were not of a novel character, 
and had already been adopted in the case 
of Parish Councils by the Acts of 1893 
for England and 1894 for Scotland. 
The land might perhaps be required 
for the site of an hospital, for drain- 
age purposes, or to carry out some 
other useful object. Large portions of 
land would not be taken. Then there 
were the powers as to building, as given 
in Clause 45. In the boroughs a special 
officer should be appointed, who would 
have to report on the buildings that were 
proposed to be put up, but that provi- 
sion was not included in the Bill. He 
thought that in this respect the counties 
should be placed on the same footing as 
the burghs. There was another question 
well worthy of consideration. In certain 
cases houses were condemned by the 
local authorities as unfit for habitation. 
There was a recent case in one of the 
islands where the district committee 
condemned some 200 or 300 “black 
houses ” as unfit for human habitation. 
Under the existing Act the County 
Council had power to close these houses 
and turn the unfortunate people on the 
moor, but it had no power to do anything 
more. The local authorities had no 
power to put these poor people into 
other houses. A local medical officer 
had given a description of one of these 
houses. It contained three apartments, 
and only one door. The first contained 
the cattle, and the manure was allowed 
to accumulate for twelve months. The 
neyt was the kitchen, which was divided 
frem the first by a rudely-constructed 
wcoden partition. The third apartment 
was the bedroom, where the whole family, 
irrespective of age or sex, slept, and this 
also contained all sorts of rubbish. The 
Bill should give power to deal with such 
cases as this. He did not intend to go 
into detail, for the Bill was one which 
could only be discussed in Committee. 
He was not so foolish as to believe the 
Bill of the noble Lord could be one which 
would fit in with all his views ; nor did he 
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think that such a Bill, if introduced, 
would have much chance in the House of 
Commons constituted as it was. All 
that he and his friends desired was to 
make this Bill as perfect as possible, and 
to achieve that he would give all the 
help he could to the noble Lord. [‘Hear, 
hear !” 

*TuEe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he did not intend to trouble their Lord- 
ships at any length, as the Bill, being 
one entirely of details, many of them of 
a minute character, could only be pro- 
perly discussed in Committee. It would 
be a great convenience to have, as the 
noble Lord opposite had told them they 
would have, laid on the Table, in a 
printed form, the Public Health Act as 
proposed to be amended by this Bill. 
He would ask the noble Lord to have 
the Amendment made in the existing 
law printed in italics. As to the Con- 
solidation Bill, he would suggest that it 
should be deferred until next Session, 
by which time they would have eight or 
nine months’ experience of the changes 
which they were now going to make, and 
they would then have the light of that 
experience before a final settlement. A 
criticism to which the Bill was open was 
that it dealt exactly on the same terms 
with burghs in which houses were con- 
centrated, and with counties in which 
houses were necessarily very sparse. 
Then it was provided that the means of 
drainage, ventilation, etc., of all new 
houses and cottages should be such as 
would satisfy the inspectors. Think what 
that meant in counties like Aberdeen 
and Inverness ! Power was also given 
to make bye-laws for existing houses. If 
this were carried out they would sweep 
away every crofter’s house in those 
counties. There was not one “black 
house ” drained, or possible to be drained, 
in a satisfactory manner. Their Lord- 
ships must not be blind to the fact that 
the provisions of the Bill would very 
largely increase the cost of local adminis- 
tration in Scotland by increasing the 
number of inspectors and other officers. 
Having criticised the definitions, with re- 
gard to which he found fault as being in 
certain instances incorrect, the noble 
Earl said these were matters which must 
be examined in Committee. He hoped 
the noble Lord would give them sufficient 
time to consider their Amendments. 
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*THeE Duke or RICHMOND agreed 
that it was desirable that some Measure 
should be passed, but he ventured to call 
the attention of his noble Friend to the 
necessity of having some Consolidation 
Bill passed. It would be far better to 
repeal the old Acts, and then have one 
comprehensive Bill for the public health 
of Scotland, in the administration of 
which they would have no difficulty. He 
was very much in favour of the Pro- 
visional Order. He thought that land 
should not be taken without giving an 
opportunity of showing why it ought not 
to be taken, The noble Lord opposite 
gave a very unfortunate instance when 
he said that land might be required for 
the site of an hospital. Nothing could 
be more disagreeable than that land 
should be taken to provide a site for an 
infectious hospital within sight of your 
house. He should like to have a Pro- 
visional Order, so that he could prove 
his case against this unpleasant neigh- 
bour. [“ Hear, hear!”] As to the in- 
spectors, they would apparently be very 
numerous and thrown broadcast over 
the country, and some of them 
might have peculiar fancies. He had 
known instances where the inspectors 
said, ‘“ The building is not in accordance 
with our views, and you must alter it.” 
[‘Hear, hear!”] That was a strong 
power to put into the hands of any set 
of inspectors. 

Lorp OVERTOUN said, he had the 
honour of being the convener of his 
county, and when they heard that a Bill 
was to be introduced dealing with public 
health they all hailed it with gladness ; 
therefore, they were willing that it 
should be read a Second time, that 
Amendments might be proposed. He 
should like to ask whether the procedure 
was the best for the benefit of the public 
health of Scotland? He put ina plea 
for Scotland, for they would not be 
behind England and Ireland in pro- 
visions for the public health. He com- 
plained that the amending Act was as 
large as the original Act, and for this 
there was no precedent in local govern- 
ment. The question was, was this Bill 
to be left as it was? If so, then it would 
cause great confusion amongst those ad- 
ministering it. Why should they tinker 
the Act further? Surely the Act should 
be not amended, but remodelled. They 
should have a complete Public Health| 
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Act, and thus save a very great state of 
confusion. The Society of Medical Officers 
in Seotland were entirely unanimous on 
that point, and he believed the noble 
Lord had received a memorandum from 
them setting forth what their experience 
had been. He feared that there would 
be delay in bringing in the Consolidation 
Bill once this Bill was passed. Having 
pointed out features in the Bill to 
which he took exception, the noble 
Lord complained that it was a retro- 
grade step to say that any district “ may ” 
appoint a health officer instead of “ must.” 
Then there was in some districts a great 
deal of friction in regard to the relations 
between medical officers and sanitary 
inspectors. This should be made plain 
in the amending Act. In his own county 
of Dumbartonshire there was no friction, 
but he had communications from other 
counties in the other direction. He 
thought the medical officer should be the 
head and the sanitary officer the hand to 
carry out what was necessary. It seemed 
clear that the medical officer should be the 
one responsible to the local authorities. 
He had no doubt that the noble Lord 
opposite was aware that opinions had 
been expressed in favour of bringing in 
a perfect Consolidating Bill by the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health 
and by the Sanitary Journal. The feeling 
in Scotland undoubtedly was that they 
should not have one more added to the 
Amending Acts, but that they should try 
to get a perfect Consolidating Act. He 
ventured to hope that the noble Lord 
would in the future, as in the past, con- 
sult those responsible for the public 
health in Scotland in the matter. As 
there was much that was non-contentious 
in this Bill and need not raise Party 
questions, which so often tended to delay 
the passing of a Measure for the public 
good, he thought the noble Lord might 
be able to carry it successfully through 
the House ; and if it was passed he was 
satisfied that it would not only do credit 
to the Government, but also to the 
noble Lord who had introduced it and 
who took such a deep interest in the pro- 
motion of the public health of Scotland. 

Tue Eart or ROSSLYN wished to 
give expression to the feeling of gratitude 
with which this Bill would be received 
by the County Council of Fife. He had 


heard it said on all sides that the Mea- 
sure had been so well framed that the 
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keenest critic would have difficulty in 
picking a hole in it. He could not help 
thinking, however, that it would be in 
the highest degree unfortunate if there 
resulted from this Bill another Amending 
Act. While recognising with lively satis- 
faction the value and scope of the Bill, 
it was the opinion of the Medical Officers 
of Health in Scotland that an Act to 
codify all the previous Acts, was a 
matter of urgent necessity ; and that it 
was all important that the clauses of this 
Bill should only take effect as part of a 
Consolidating Act. If the present Bill 
passed into law, one half of the Bill of 
1867 would remain in force and the 
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other half would be unintelligibly inter- 
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‘and revise the actions of the various 


local authorities. He thought that the 
discussion, as far as it had gone, would 
certainly convince the noble Lord that 
he had a heavy task before him to carry 
this Bill, and he hoped he would be 
content to let the House, if possible, carry 
this Bill and consider the Consolidating 
Bill next Session. 

*Lorp BALFOUR thought he had not 
the smallest reason to complain of the 
reception accorded to the Bill, not only 
by their Lordships, but also by those 
public bodies who, up to the present had 
sent in representations on the subject. 
No objections had been stated which 
would have a tendency to interfere with 


woven in the new Bill. On the other | the general structure of the Bill. He 
hand, if a Consolidating Bill was passed, | had received very able papers from the 


they might hope in Scotland that such 
finality as was possible in public health 
legislation would be reached. He did 
not know the course this Bill would 
follow, but he could not help hoping that 
the Secretary for Scotland would allow 
a clause to be inserted giving the local 
authority power to nominate their 
medical and sanitary officers. 
a head no business concern could flourish, 
and he hoped the noble Lord would 
arrange that all public health business 
should be subject to the supervision of 
the chief medical officer of the county. 
THE Marquess or HUNTLY pointed 
out that this Bill proposed to give enor- 
mously increased power to local autho- 
rities in Scotland. He agreed with a 
great deal that had been said by the 
Duke of Richmond as to the effect in 
large districts in the North of Scotland 
of some of the sweeping powers given 
by the Bill. The Bill would practically 
do away with the supervision of the 
Public Health Committee of the county. 
The Local Government Board not only 
became the ultimate authority to which 
all appeals were to be made, but in every 
way took the place of the Public Health 
Committee of the county. That, he 
thought, was a very serious change in 
the working of the Public Health Acts. 
It might work very well in small coun- 


ties where the district committee was | 


synonymous with the County Council ; 
but where, as in the case of Aberdeenshire, 
a county was divided into districts, some 
of them 60 miles long by 30 miles broad, 
it was necessary that there should be some 
public authority in the county to check 


Earl of Rosslyn. 





Without | 


Society of Medical Officers, from the 
Sanitary Inspectors, and from some of 


the County Councils ; and he would like 
| to take the opportunity of assuring those 


bodies that the representations they had 
made would be most carefully considered. 
There was much difference of opinion as 
to the procedure to be adopted in regard 
to the Consolidation Bill. Lord Tweed- 
mouth was anxious that it should be 





substituted for this Bill, when the 
'stage of Select Committee was reached. 
|Opinions in a contrary sense had 
|been expressed by more than one 
|speaker, the medical officers took the 
| eam view as the noble Lord opposite, 
and urged that it would be in the highest 
degree unfortunate if another Amending 
Act was the outcome of these clauses, that 
a Consolidating Act was a matter of 
urgent necessity, and that these clauses 
should only take effect as part of a Con- 
solidating Act. Notwithstanding the 
differences of opinion made manifest that 
night, there was this agreement, that the 
Public Health Laws did require consolida- 
tion. Personally, he was anxious that 
the Consolidating and Amending Acts 
should come into force at the same time. 
It was almost universally the custom, 
when it was desired to consolidate and 
amend the law, to begin by amending it 
and then to bring in a Consolidating 
Bill. He was most anxious that the 
Consolidating Bill should become law 
during the present Session, and if, 
after the Bill had been printed and cir- 
culated there was a general consensus 
| of opinion that it should be the frame- 
ie of the Bill submitted to the Select 
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Committee, he would be glad to consider 
that, and meet the wishes of the greatest 
number. He would, however, like to re- 
serve his opinion and not commit himself 
absolutely on that point, because noble 
Lords who knew what it was to get a Bill 
of this magnitude through Committee, 
must see that the unfortunate individual 
on whom the responsibility rested was 
not anxious to open up more points 
for amendment and for what he 
might without offence call dilatory tac- 
tics, than was absolutely necessary. 
If he should see from the representations 
made to him that it would facilitate the 
passing of the Consolidation Bill if this 
Measure went to another place, not as an 
amending but as a consolidating Bill, 
he need not say that these representa- 
tions would carry the greatest weight 
with him. Lord Overtoun had asked 
what would be the nature of the con- 
solidating Bill, and seemed to think that 
there would be new provisions in that 
Bill which were not in the Bill now 
before the House. That was not the 
case. The consolidating Bill contained 
nothing beyond what was in the Bill 
before their Lordships and in the exist- 
ing law, in as far as it was untouched 
by the amending Bill. The noble Lord 
seemed to think that they ought to con- 
solidate in one Act the Factories Act, 
the Dairies Act, the Contagious Diseases 
Act, and the Infectious Diseases Acts. 
That, however, he thought would be im- 
possible, especially with regard to the 
Factories Act and the Infectious Diseases 
Acts, which were Imperial Acts, not con- 
fined to Scotland. It would be impos- 
sible to consolidate them with conve- 
nience in a Bill which was intended to 
apply to Scotland only. There were, 
however, a few Amendments, some 12 
or 15 in number, of a drafting character, 
which had been introduced into the Con- 
solidation Bill, and which were not in 
the amending Bill. But they were 
purely drafting Amendments, and the 
reason why they appeared in the Con- 
solidation Bill and not in the amend- 
ing Bill, was that the necessity for them 
was not noticed until after the introduc- 
tion of the amending Bill. When this 
Bill had been read a second time, he 
should move that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, and he hoped that 
the Committee would be constituted and 
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arrangement of its procedure before 
Easter. All the sub equent procedure 
he should propose to defer until the 
middle of next month. He trusted that 
this course would be convenient to those 
local authorities who wished to consider 
the provisions of the Bill now before 
Parliament, and he hoped also that 
this delay would enable them to make 
suggestions in time for them to be con- 
sidered in their Lordships’ House. It 
would be well that as few of these sug- 
gestions as possible should be left over 
for consideration in the other House. 
He was aware that this was a Bill which 
would probably be dealt with by a Com- 
mittee in the other House also, but he 
felt sure that it would facilitate the pas- 
sage of the Measure if those who were 
interested in it made their views known 
before it left their Lordships’ House. 
He wished now to reply on some of the 
points raised in that Debate. Lord 
Tweedmouth had referred to the 9th 
Clause of the Bill, and said that it was 
a retrograde movement to make the ap- 
pointment of medical officers permissive 
in the manner proposed. The noble 
Lord failed to discriminate between the 
two classes of medical officers—namely, 
those appointed under the Act of 1889, 
whose appointment was compulsory, and 
'those who were appointed under the 8th 
Section of the Act of 1867, which sec- 
tion was reproduced with scarcely any 
variation in the 9th Clause of this Bill. 
The medical officers appointed under this 
Measure would have the tenure which 
the noble Lord desired that they should 
have, and would not be removable with- 
out the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The noble Lord also sug- 
gested that more power ought to be given 
to medical officers. Others, on the other 
hand, thought that the medical officers 
had too much power already. He could 
only say that, as their powers were defined 
in a good many clauses of the Bill, he 
would give those clauses renewed con- 
sideration, and would also consider any 
suggestions that might be made on the 
subject. The noble Lord, he understood, 
took the view that the medical officers 
ought to be the supreme authority in 
public health matters, under the local 
authority, and ought to be able to order 
the sanitary inspector to do whatever 
the medical officers might think right. 
That was a fair subject for argument, 
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but he had not as yet seen his way to;desirable that, as far as possible, the 
adopt that view. , The sanitary officer | different districts should work together 
had important duties to perform in re-|on the same lines, and as the Gentlemen 
gard to the inspection of premises, the | who were on the Committees were mostly 
discovery of nuisances, and other matters;|members of the County Council, satis- 
if they should interfere with the status| factory arrangements might be made, 


of independence which he enjoyed, they 
would take away a good deal from the 
force that attached to his representa- 
tions. The office of sanitary inspector 
in Scotland was a very old one, and the 
opinion of most local authorities, he be- 
lieved, was that it would be inexpedient 
to go far in the direction contemplated 
by the noble Lord. No doubt 
there had been’ disagreements and 
friction between medica] officers and 
sanitary inspectors in some __ places, 
because the respective limits of 
their duties had not been thoroughly 
defined. This difficulty, to which the 
noble Lord had called attention, he pro- 
posed to get over by giving power to 
local authorities to regulate the duties of 
these officers by bye-laws, to be approved 
by the Local Government Board. He 
did not believe that it would be possible 
to draw up one schedule of duties which 
should be applicable to the varying cir- 


‘but what was done must be done by 


|management, and not through insist- 
‘ence. He did not think that his pro- 


posals would prevent them from doing 
that in the future which the noble Mar- 
quess said had been done in the past. 
Lord Tweedmouth had commented upon 
'the definition of the term ‘‘ nuisances”’ 
las something ‘‘ injurious or dangerous to 
health,’’ saying that he would prefer the 
milder definition, ‘‘ prejudicial or 
dangerous to health.’’ But ‘‘injurious”’ 
,was a word which had been in the 
| Statute since 1867, and the definition 
|proposed in this Bill was desirable be- 
|cause it would give extended power. 
Lord Camperdown had taken the point 
| that the definition of a nuisance as given 
|in this Bill was no definition at all. In 
'that he thought the noble Ear] was mis- 
|taken, and the Amendments of which 
|he complained were in the Act of 1867, 
'and had been the law ever since. The 


? 








cumstances of all the different districts object of putting these words in Section 
in Scotland. The only practicable course | 14 was this. A nuisance might be of two 
would be to give a central authority | kinds, a nuisance under the common 
power to regulate matters in a sensible | law,,or a nuisance as defined by the Act 
manner. Lord Huntly had referred to|/of 1867, which was known, in the 
the position of the Public Health Com-| phraseology of the Law Courts, as a 
mittee. So far as such a committee had | statutory nuisance. Now, a statutory 
any position at present, it would not be nuisance could be:remedied by summary 
interfered with, but it should be remem- | process, but a nuisance under the com- 
bered that the Public Health Committee | mon Jaw could only be remedied on an 
of the County Council was not a statu- | application to the Law Courts under the 
tory body, and had no statutory powers. | ordinary procedure. The object of in- 
Its object was to systematise and har-|troducing the words referred to by the 
monise the public health work of the| noble Lord was to provide for summary 
various district committees, but it had | procedure in the case of nuisances which 
not, under the Act of 1889, any statu-| were nuisances under the common law. 
tory power to enforce its decisions. | Lord Tweedmouth desired that more 
Tue Marquess or HUNTLY ob-| power should be given to medical officers 
served that, under the authority of the | with respect to dairies, and said the pro- 
County Council, the Public Health| cedure under Clause 25 would be too 
Committee appointed the medical officers |cumbersome and slow. Perhaps the 
and the sanitary officers for the county. | noble Lord had not noticed that for the 
*Lorp BALFOUR said, that might be| first time they were proposing to give 
power to the medical officers of the dis- 


so, but that the districts were for the 

purposes of administration, except rating | trict in which the inspected milk was 

and borrowing, independent of the|consumed to go into the district from 

County Council, and could, if they|which it came and there to take pro- 
ceedings against the owner of the dairy. 


chose, take their own line upon sani- 
tary matters. He admitted that it was|It was obvious that the views of a 


Lord Balfour. 
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medical officer might be influenced by a 
desire to save his own district from sus- 
picion, and therefore action of this kind 
must be fenced about with precautions, 
so as to make sure that no unjust or 
harsh procedure was resorted to. He 
would gladly consider the point raised 
by the noble Lord as to hospitals in the 
Highlands. He recognised the difficulty 
of so establishing an hospital as to secure 
that it should serve the needs of a large 
and sparsely-populated area. He could 
not, however, pledge himself to the 
adoption of the particular remedy which 
was suggested by the noble Lord, but 
he would consider it together with other 
suggestions that had been made before 
the Bill went to a Committee. Then 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
what ought to be the procedure in cases 
of compulsory acquisition of land. It 
should be borne in mind that it was the 
County Council that would want to 
acquire land under this Bill, and if no 
appeal were allowed injustice might be 
done. Their Lordships, he felt sure, 


would agree with him that no body 


ought to be given compulsory power to 
take a thing which it happened to want 
for its own purposes, unless a right of 
appeal against it were provided for. 
There was only one other point to which 
he need allude—namely, the point which 
had been raised on Clause 45. He did 
think that more stringent powers than 
existed at present were required—powers 
approaching near to those of the 
Dean of Guild clauses—in _ those 
parts of counties which ran up 
closely to boroughs and urban districts. 
To all intents and purposes the 
line of demarcation between the burgh 
and the landward part of the parish 
was, in many cases, an imaginary line ; 
the buildings were nearly as thick on 
the one side as on the other. In these 
cases, every County Council in Scotland 
which had considered the subject had 
found that there was not sufficient power 
to regulate these matters at the present 
time. On the other hand, he was inclined 
to agree with the noble Duke and Lord 
Camperdown, that it would be absurd 
to apply all those clauses, in all their 
stringency, to every building in a remote 
country parish in Scotland. Therefore 
the Government had taken the course 
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provided for by the precedent of the 
English Act of 1875. The local 
authority shall make bye-laws in this 
matter as to what requirements they 
would seek from those who put up new 
premises, and they shall be confirmed by 
the central authority. If those clauses 
had stood the test of twenty years’ 
working in the country districts in 
England, their Lordships could not be 
wrong in applying them in Scotland. 
But, as to whether the safeguards were 
sufficient, he said that this was a matter 
which he should be glad to consider in 
Committee. The noble Lord made a 
curious reference to the houses in the 
parish of Lochs, near Stornoway. He 
did not understand what it was that the 
noble Lord recommended. Did the noble 
Lord suggest that, if those houses, which 
were insanitary to a great extent on 
account of the habits of those who lived 
in them, were condemned, the local 
authority, out of public money, was to 
rebuild them? That was a suggestion 
which had been made in the locality, but 
it was a suggestion which, up to the 
present time, he had not seen his way 
to give encouragement to, because he 
thought that it would open up a very 
large and potential expenditure of public 
money if they were to rebuild insanitary 
houses out of the rates for those to whom 
they belonged at present. He thought 
that this was a policy which would not 
meet with a large amount of approval, 
and it was not one to which he 
could commit himself. He asked per- 
mission to correct one point in his 
observations. While he had been speak- 
ing, a note had been placed in his hand 
which said he had been guilty of an 
error in stating that the word “nuisance” 
appeared exactly as they now had it in 
the Act of 1867. He was aware that 
there was a precedent for the use of the 
word, and the precedent was to be found 
in the English Act of 1875. But the 
reason for it was not weakened by the fact 
that the word was not in the Act of 1867. 
As he should be willing to consider this 
and other matters in Committee he 
hoped that the word would not be 
deleted. 

*THE Duke or RICHMOND said, 
that the definition of “ nuisance” in the 
Bill now before their Lordships and in 
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the Act of 1867 was quite different. In 
the Act of 1867 (16th Clause) it was 
stated that— 


‘“* The word nuisance in this Act shall include 
any house of insufficient size, water 


course,” 


and various matters. The clause de- 
fined what the nuisance was, but: in this 
Bill it was said in Clause 14— 


“ For the purposes of this Act any premises 
or part thereof in such a state as to a 
nuisance shall be a nuisance.”’ 


That seemed to be a very awkward way 
of defining “nuisance.” It would be 
far better to introduce a clause as to 
the removal of the nuisance as in the 
Act of 1867. 

THE Marqusss oF LOTHIAN said, 
he wished for some information as 
to the procedure it was now proposed to 
adopt. He understood at first that his 
noble Friend meant to introduce an 
Amending Bill, and to pass it through 
both Houses, and when it had become 
law to introduce a Consolidating Bill, 
which would have embodied in_ it 
all the provisions of the Amending 
Bill of 1896, and of the other Acts 
from 1867 up to the present time. 
In consequence, however, of some 
remarks made by noble Lords he now 
understood that his noble Friend proposed 
to circulate the Consolidating Bill, and 
if it met with the approval of their 
Lordships then he was prepared practi- 
cally to adopt the Amending Bill and to 
have only one Bill which should be the 
Consolidating and Amending Bill in one. 
If that was so, he should much prefer 
to see the noble Lord follow the course 
he originally intended to pursue. He 
thought that it would be better for the 
Amending Bill to be properly discussed 
in Committee as well as all the various 
alterations of the existing law. When 
the Bill was passed, then the noble Lord 
should introduce the Consolidating Bill 
which would be much more easily un- 
derstood and much more satisfactory to 
the country. He was exceedingly 
anxious to see this Public Health Bill 
passed, but not so as to produce con- 
fusion hereafter by leaving over points 
which might have been dealt with had 
some delay occurred at the outset. 


Duke of Richmond. 
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*Lorp BALFOUR: The noble Lord 
has correctly stated the two alternatives 
before us. I have promised to introduce 
a Consolidating Bill. That I will do 
when it is published and circulated and 
examined, and I am open to argument as 
to which of the two courses will be most 
convenient. What I intended to convey 
to the House for the present was that I 
would reserve my opinion as to which 
would be the most convenient course, 
because between now and the time 
when we must decide, we shall be able 
to get some light from those whose con- 
venience we have a right to consult. 
But at the present time I should not 
like to make a definite promise one way 
or the other. 


Bill read 2*, and referred to a Select 
Committee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 

*THE Eart oF MORLEY (Chairman 
of Committees), in moving the adoption 
of the first Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the House of Lords Offices, 
said, that the first paragraph referred to 
the Office of Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod and to certain changes made 
in consequence of the death of Sir 
James Drummond, and the adoption of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1889. The sub-Committee referred to 
in the paragraph had been re-appointed, 
and he hoped that the Report of the 
Committee of House of Lords Offices, 
embodying that Report, would be pre- 
sented to the House before it rose for the 
Easter Recess. Thesecond paragraph dealt 
with the House of Lords Estimate, and he 
thought he might take this opportunity of 
stating the result of the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1889. The re- 
commendations of that Committee had 
been adopted as opportunities had oc- 
curred, with the result that the Estimates 
were £4,100 less than they were in 1889. 
Another recommendation referred to the 
Calendar of the Records of the House. 
For the last 25 years the calendaring 
had been carried on under the super- 
vision of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, and it had been charged to the 
Vote of that Commission. The Treasury 
had suggested that the expense should 
be transferred to the House of Lords 
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Votes, and the Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that it should not be 
charged to this Vote. Though the work 
was of antiquarian and historical in- 
terest, it had nothing to do with the 
judicial or legislative functions of the 
House. He moved the adoption of the 
Report. 


Report agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
(No. 2) BILL [u.1.] 


A Bill to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to the public health in 
Scotland—Was presented by the Lord 
Balfour ; read 1*;"and to be printed.— 
(No. 41.) 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
understand that the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in the other House, 
somewhat in advance of his Chief, has 
read three telegrams on the subject of 
the proposed advance of Egyptian troops 
in the Soudan. If I am correct in that 
view, perhaps the noble Marquess would 
like to be favoured with an opportunity 
to read those telegrams to your Lord- 
ships ? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: Mr.Curzon 
has, for the benefit of Mr. Morley, selected 
three telegrams which can be communi- 
cated without harm. Undoubtedly the 
noble Lord is quite right, according to the 
doctrine laid down by Lord Rosebery, 
in having this information supplied to 
your Lordships, and I think it ought to 
be done. The noble Marquess then read 
the telegrams which had been read pre- 
viously by Mr. Curzon in the Lower 
House. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 17th March 1896. 





POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarruHew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) rose to move— 


“That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee, not exceeding nine Members, to 
whom shall be committed all Private Bills pro- 
moted by municipal and other local authorities, 
by which it is proposed to create powers relating 
to Police and Sanitary Regulations which 
deviate from, or are in extension of, or are 
repugnant to, the general law. 


“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


“That Three be the Quorum of the Com- 
mittee. 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
in their Report, under Standing Orders 150 and 
173A, to state their reasons for granting any 
powers in conflict with, deviation from, or 
excess of the general law. 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to insert in any Bill referred to them any 
provision which is already in force in the 
district to which the Bill applies under any 
public Act, or which might be put in force by 
adopting the provisions of any adoptive Act. 


“That in the case of Bills reported from the 
Committee, Three clear days shall intervene 
between the date when the Report of the Com- 
mittee is circulated with the Votes and the con- 
sideration of the Bill.” 


He said the only difference between the 
present Motion and the one which was 
moved last year and the year before was 
that there was an Instruction to the 
Committee to which he understood the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir C. Dilke) 
strongly objected. The Instruction fol- 
lowed distinctly the lines of that of 
1893, which was the instruction origi- 
nated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Sir H. 
Fowler). In consequence of the many 
different questions that came before the 
Committee, and of the conflict between the 
desire of municipal and other local 
bodies to introduce improvements in the 
law and the general law it was then 
found desirable to give an Instruction to 
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the Committee that they should report 
specially to the House 


“their reasons for granting any powers in 
conflict with, deviation from, or excess of the 
general law.” 


It was not found necessary to renew that 
Instruction last Session, because they 
had a comparatively old House of Com- 
mons constituting the Committee, and a 
Chairman of acknowledged experience 
presiding over its deliberations. At the 
present moment they had a House of 
Commons with a vastly altered personnel, 
a Committee which was not yet consti- 
tuted, and a Chairman of whose per- 
sonnel they knew nothing. Therefore, 
it seemed to him to be his duty to pro- 
vide that the intention of the House, as 
exemplified in the last two or three 
years, should be carried out by proposing 
the Instruction of 1893, which, though 
not expressly renewed in the last two 
or three years, had been in_ sub- 
stance carried out by the Committee. 
The objections which were entertained 
by the right hon. Baronet to these 
instructions were, that they ought not to 
fetter the Committee, who ought to have 
a free hand, and that municipal corpora- 
tions and local bodies which came for 
local Acts, ought not to be fettered in 
this way by any action of the House of 
Commons. It was very far from the 
intention of these instructions to do 
anything of the kind. They had always 
proceeded upon the lines with reference 
to these Bills, that no local power ought 
to be given in the excess of the general 
law, unless strong local reasons existed 
in favour of such powers being given, 
and that there ought to be no statutory 
enactments permitted for any purpose 
that could be effected by bye-laws. He 
saw it was stated ina circular which 
had been issued by the Secretary to the 
Association of Corporations that by these 
instructions, legislation of a tentative 
character which had proved so beneficial 
in the case of private Bills was precluded. 
That was not the case, and there would 
be the same opportunity for local 
authorities to obtain similar legislation 
passed with the sanction of the House 
of Commons, on proper notice of the 
Committee, as there was formerly. He 
would go further and say, that surely it 
was much better that matters which had 
such a close bearing upon the life of 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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their municipal and other corporations, 
should not be dealt with in local Acts 
which could not be amended without a 
great deal of trouble, but that, if Parlia- 
ment took cognisance of such matters, 
they should be attended to in a 
simpler and readier manner in general 
Acts. He therefore proposed these in- 
structions to the Committee, not as 
|starting a new policy, for it was 
the old policy which had _ been 
acted upon for many years, but because 
lit was a sound policy, with which he 
believed there would be general agree- 
ment, that the House of Commons ought 
to be cautious how it permitted altera- 
tions to be made in the general law by 
|private Bills without itself having cog- 
| nisance of the alterations of those general 
principles. The Motion to pass these 
instructions at the commencement of a 
jnew Parliament, when the Committee 
must necessarily be a new one, and the 
Chairman possibly an inexperienced one, 
and when they were simply designed to 
carry out the same principles which had 
| been adopted for years past, ought to 
commend itself to the House. He was 
surprised that there should be any oppo- 
sition on the part of the municipal 
corporations, because there was no in- 
tention of interfering with that power of 
proposing Amendments of their local 
self-government in which they were all 
| interested. All the House of Commons 
| desired to secure was that the Committee 
|should have definite instructions that 
when the general law was altered by pro- 
posals made in private Bills, the House 
should have notice of, and power to deal 
with such alterations. He begged to 
move the Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER intimated that he 
would first put the first three paragraphs 
from the Chair, so that the general dis- 
cussion could take place upon them. 











Motion made :— 


“That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shall be committed all Private Bills 
promoted by municipal and other local authori- 
ties, by which it is proposed to create powers 
relating to Police and Sanitary Regulations 
which deviate from, or are in extension of, or 
are repugnant to, the general law. 


“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


“That Three be the quorum of the Com- 





mittee.”—(Sir Matthew White Ridley.) 
i 
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*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) observed that, although 
it was not proposed to offer objection to 
the first three paragraphs, it might 
perhaps be the most convenient course 
that the general discussion should take 
place upon them. None of them desired 
that municipal corporations should be 
left without control, and, on the other 
hand, there was no Member of the House 
who desired to so absolutely reduce 
municipal legislation to uniformity as to 
prevent clauses of any special nature 
being introduced into private Acts. 
There was really no difference of 
opinion upon the general principles of 
the question, but they had to look at 
the working of the present system, 
and, even without these instructions, 
there had, during the last few years, 
been a very large amount of interference 
by the Committee with the Bills of 
municipal corporations. He ventured 
last year to state to the House the 
cases of two such corporations—those of 
Gloucester and Cardiff—and he was 
able to quote other cases which had 
arisen during the course of the last 
year even without these somewhat harsh 
instructions to the Committee. There 
had been a correspondence in the course 
of last year between the Corporation of 
Cheltenham and the Local Government 
Board which struck at the root of many 
of the proceedings of the Committee. 
The Corporation of Cheltenham had 
pointed out that it was now twenty years 
since the original Public Health Act of 
1875 was passed, and they stated that 
experience and the advance of sanitary 
science and the judicial interpretation of 
the Act and many of its provisions had 
shown the necessity of a further amend- 
ment of the law, but that time had not 
been found to make such amendments in 
the House of Commons except to a limited 
extent. Even without the special words 
of these instructions which were not 
found necessary last year or the year 
before—and which were recommended 
by the Home Secretary upon the some- 
what curious ground of this being a new 
Parliament, and that the Committee 
would be inexperienced, and therefore, 


stand in special need of guidance by the, 


House—there had been some remarkable 
cases of interference with corporations 
during last year. He would specify the 
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cases of Southend-on-Sea, of Brighouse 
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in Yorkshire, and of South Shields. 
The case of Southend was one of a class. 

Southend was a watering - place, and 
watering-place boroughs were boroughs 
which stood in special need of peculiar 
legislation. They had to cater for a class 
of visitors from outside as well as for 
their own resident population, and by 
the general admission of the House were 
in need of special legislation on subjects 
of this description. In the case of 
Southend there were clauses struck out 
by the Committee to a very large extent, 
and he would specify two sets of clauses 
so struck out. Even without the words 
of these instructions the Committee last 
year struck out of the Southend Bill 
certain clauses which were directed 
against the proceedings of jerry-builders 
and against circus processions, which 
seemed altogether to be clauses well 
within the control of the corporation. 
Surely it was for the inhabitants of 
Southend, through their corporation, to 
decide what they wished for themselves, 
as to circus processions in a watering- 
place. In the case of Brighouse, there 
were certain clauses with regard to the 
erection of temporary places, forbidding 
such to be erected without a licence, 
which were disallowed by the Committee, 
as were clauses relating to the making 
of manure pits near dwellings. In the 
case of South Shields, the Committee 
struck out a certain clause, which the 
Local Government Board desired should 
be struck out, without any reason being 
given except that it had been struck out 
in the case of the Bournemouth Bill by 
a previous Committee. 

*THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
orf AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): It was 
struck out on the Report of the Local 
Government Board. 

*Sir C. DILKE remarked that other 
clauses were withdrawn from the Bill 
under pressure, because they had been 
previously withdrawn from the Bill of 
the Wigan Corporation. They were 
clauses relating to coal shoots and 
cellar gratings, which were to need the 
written consent of the corporation. 
The Cheltenham Corporation had directly 
appealed to the House by circulars issued 
among hon. Members. They said that 
the desire of the Local Government 
Board was to drive Corporations to 
proceed only by means of Provisional 
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Order Bills, and prevent them from 
proceeding by private Bills of their own. 
The objection to Provisional Order 
Bills was that they were Government 
Bills supported by the Government. 
But if there was any objection to such 
Bills the Government did not press them 
upon their supporters as they did ordi- 
nary Bills promoted by them. A great 
landowner objected to a _ Provisional 
Order Scheme for Coventry, and the 
right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton had to abandon it in conse- 
quence. When Cheltenham tried to 
obtain what it wanted by means of a 
Provisional Order Bill, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board immediately began to 
raise difficulties. The Corporation very 
rightly said the question was whether 
the provisions sought were just and 
reasonable, and such as ought to be given 
without unduly interfering with personal 
liberty. There was a strong feeling on 
the part of many Members of the House 
against allowing Municipal Corporations 
in all cases to have their own way. He 
admitted that there should be some 
general control over them to see that 
they did not go beyond the general law, 
and that the appoitnment of the Com- 
mittee suggested was necessary. He 
did not dispute that as a general prin- 
ciple. What he disputed was the extent 
to which it was thought necessary to go 
to prevent Municipal Corporations, on 
special occasions, from departing from 
the general principles of the law. As 
the Associationof Municipal Corporations 
had pointed out, all our sanitary legisla- 
tion had been built up by very gradual 
improvement, and the Local Government 
Board were often placed in a self-contra- 
dictory position. They objected to a 
particular clause because it went beyond 
the law, and they admitted another because 
there was a precedent for it in a private 
Act. When a clause first came without 
precedent they reported against it on the 
ground that there was no precedent. If, 
in spite of their reports, on a day when 
the Committee was in an indulgent 
humour, a clause managed to slip through, 
it became a precedent for the future. 
But until the precedent was created it 
was objected to on the ground that there 
was no precedent for the particular 
application made to Parliament. The 
Local Government Board was a depart- 
ment of which he wished to speak with 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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the highest possible respect. No one 
could have more respect than himself 
for the permanent heads of the Depart- 
ment, but their minds in dealing with 
these Bills had got into a groove, and 
there was tendency to circumscribe the 
efforts of Municipal Corporations and 
drive them to legislate by Provisional 
Order, which, in the case of Cheltenham, 
was not applicable. There was a case in 
1895 which showed the tendency to 
undue restriction on legislation by 
Municipal Corporations on the part of 
the Local Government Board. A Bill 
promoted by a County Council was 
reported against by the Local Government 
Board on the ground that there was no 
precedent. The Board of Trade, how- 
ever, reported in favour of the Bill. The 
Committee took the view of the Board of 
Trade and passed the Bill. All admitted 
that some measure of contro! over local 
authorities was necessary, but the ex- 
perience of the last few years showed 
that, apart from the Instructions in ques- 
tion, there had been undue interference 
with local authorities in their applications 
to Parliament by the Local Government 
Board. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.), 
in seconding the Amendment, said he 
supported the objection of the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean to the 
Instruction before the House. His right 
hon. Friend’s lengthened experience of 
Local Government, and his known fami- 
liarity with the proceedings of the Local 
Government Board, gave to his words an 
authority which should have weight with 
the House. The Home Secretary had dis- 
claimed any desire to restrict the action 
of local authorities, but he himself was 
bound to say, having fully informed 
himself, and considered the matter on 
more than one occasion, that muni- 
cipalities objected in the strongest way 
to what they believed to be the too 
great tendency of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to centralise administra- 
tion instead of extending local action 
and opportunities for legislation by local 
authorities which were so much valued. 
He would point out to the Home Secre- 
tary that, after all, these Instructions 
were to a great extent unnecessary, and 
he hoped, after the arguments he had 
heard, he would not persist in pressing 
Nos. 4 and 5. With regard to No. 4, if 
the Home Secretary referred to Standing 
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Order No. 173a, he would find the Com-| supporting the Motion of the Home 
mittee was required by it to specially re-| Secretary. This was a new Parliament, 
portand specify the clauses which departed | and it was the first time in this Parlia- 
from the generallaw. Again, hethought|ment that the appointment of the 
the 5th Clause superfluous, because it|Committee had been moved. Some 
provided that no clause should be in- fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the 
serted where there were provisions then | Leader of the Opposition was Home 
in force. No Committee would think | Secretary, a legal Member called the 
of inserting such a clause knowing that | attention of the House and of the 
provisions existed, and if the existence Government to the extraordinary powers 
of these provisions was not known no|attempted to be obtained, practically 
mere Instruction would prevent that| without the knowledge of Parliament, 
effect. The same with the adoptive|by means of private Bills submitted to 
Acts. If they could be applied, and the | Committees upstairs. The House on 
Committee overlooked the fact of their | both sides felt that the evil was so great 
existence, an Instruction, would not pre-| that some step must be taken to arrest 
vent theirdoing so. As to the ability | it ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
and impartiality of the Committee there | (Sir W. Harcourt) agreed to a Committee 
could be no question, but he thought | to examine and report on these Bills. The 
the Committee needed some of the muni-| proposal met with general approval on 
cipal experience essential in dealing with | both sides of the House, and notably from 
these matters. In the case of the last| Lord Basing, then Mr. Sclater Booth, 
Committee there were only two Mem- | who had been President of the Local 
bers who really represented municipal|Government Board. The object in 
boroughs, and a large majority whose ex-| the appointment of the Committee was 
perience was of a whoily different and, | threefold. First to prevent, without 
in fact, contrary kind. The “reasons”|the full knowledge of the House, 
even now given by the Committee indi-| alteration in the general law of the 
cated this. They were generally no|land by means of private Bills. This 
reasons at all. Take the reason given| Session had already furnished one indi- 
in respect of Clause 87 of the Brighouse | cation of what the opinion of the House 
Bill. It was said that it was allowed on! was on that question. Let it be borne 
evidence ; but that was no reason at all.|in mind that these alterations were 
It stated simply the fact that evidence | generally of a punitive character—they 
was given, but it did not even summarise | involved the sending of men to prison— 
it. As to Clause 101, it was said that | and he held that offences of this descrip- 
the Committee after hearing evidence| tion should be created only by Parlia- 
allowed the Clause, and the same as to|ment, openly and aboveboard, and 
Clause 104. He could multiply in-|ought not to be created by a small 
stances showing that the effect of these| Committee sitting without the assent 
Instructions was rather to mislead the|of the House. The second object was 
House than to aid it and give it useful|to prevent a corporation putting into a 
guidance. The strong ground on which | private Bill regulations which ought to be 
the municipalities took exception to the | embodied in bye-laws. The third object 
appointment of the Committee and to| was to endeavour to extend the system 
these Instructions was that they knew | of Provisional Orders as being less ex- 
that good local laws had been developed | pensive than private Bills, upon which 
by tentative experience and even experi-|the local expenditure had been enor- 
ments. The instances were numerous | mous, so that the substitution of Pro- 
in which it had been and was desired by | visional Orders was a great boon to 
municipalities to have the opportunity of | ratepayers. Those who were Members 
making such experiments, which would, | of the 1886 Parliament would remember 
in any event, be either examples or|the serious public danger which arose 
warnings, and the restriction of their|from Eastbourne having obtained, in a 
liberty in this respect would limit their |local Act, powers under which an 
usefulness to the whcle community. attempt was made to suppress the Sal- 
*Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver-| vation Army. The clause was passed 
hampton) said, he wished to call atten-|in the Committee by a majority of one, 
tion to the reasons that existed for|and no special report was made to 
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the House. The attempt to enforce 
it produced disturbances, and after 
a long controversy, the objectionable 
clause was repealed. There was nothing 
to prevent special clauses being passed 
in a municipal Bill so long as the 
attention of the House was called 
to them. He had no desire whatever 
to interfere with the legitimate develop- 
ment of Municipal Government. All 
he wished to secure was that before 
an alteration in the general law of the 
land was effected by a private Bill the 
attention of the House should be called 
to it and the sanction of the House 
obtained. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
said, that during the six years he had 
had the honour of sitting on the Grand 
Committee several applications had been 
made to the House to alter its decision, 
and only in one case—a case in whieh 
the Committee, although bound by 
the Instruction, desired to act differently 
from it—was that alteration made. 
That was a good proof that the 
actions of this Committee were always 
guided by the sentiments of the 
House. He thought a Committee was 
bound to have reasons, and having 
reasons it ought to be able to give them. 
While serving on Committees he had 
always made it a point to pay special 
attention to the statement of reasons. He 
was never content with what the agents 
said ;and endeavoured in every report to 
set forth reasons. He did not think the 
important branch of the law dealt with 
by the Committee ought to be left in 
the hands of a Committee upstairs with- 
out the supervision of the House of 
Commons. At the same time he had no 
desire to fetter the Committee. Every- 
one of the public Acts of the House were 
largely built up from private legislation 
—the Public Health Act being a case 
in point; and the attempts made by 
boroughs to amend their local Acts had 
led to Statutes of a general nature. 
He therefore felt they were bound to 
exercise the greatest sympathy towards 
corporations in their endeavour to amend 
the law under which they lived ; and he 
thought that the Local Government 
Board had not in some instances done 
justice to the promoters of private Bills 
in reporting against their schemes. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 

Rushcliffe): The House would be wise 


Sir Henry Fowler, 
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in accepting the Instruction. If it was 
not accepted the dangers and incon- 
venience which had before occurred, as 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton had pointed out — 
notably in the Bournemouth case—would 
be certain to occur again. 


Sanitary Regulations. 


Question put and agreed to :— 


“ That the Committee of Selection do appoint 
a Committee, not exceeding Nine Members, to 
whom shall be committed all Private Bills pro- 
moted by municipal and other local authorities, 
by which it is proposed to create powers relating 
to Police and Sanitary Regulations which devi- 
ate from, or are in extension of, or are repugnant 
to, the general law. 


“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


“That Three be the quorum of the Com- 
mittee.’’ 


Question agreed to :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committeo 
in their Report, under Standing Orders 150 
and 173, to state their reasons for granting 
any powers in conflict with, deviation from, or 
excess of the general law. 

‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
not to insert in any Bill referred to them any 
provision which is already in force in the district 
to which the Bill applies under any public Act, 
or which might be put in force by adopting the 
provisions of any adoptive Act.”—/(Sir Matthew 
White Ridley.) 


*Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) asked, whether he would be in 
order in moving an Amendment to 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 now before the 
House, to which he objected ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no occa- 
sion to move an Amendment. I have 
put the first three paragraphs of the 
Question separately from the others, in 
order to avoid complication by the moving 
of Amendments. If the hon. Member 
objects to Paragraphs 4 and 5, he can 
vote against them. 


*Mr. WHITELEY said, there was a 
strong feeling entertained by corpora- 
tions in regard to the way in which 
their Bills were ill-treated and, some- 
times eviscerated by Committees of the 
House. He had in his mind a copy of a 
Bill from which the Committee had 
struck out all the really operative 
clauses, and left only the shell. The 
corporations did not require that they 
should be allowed an entirely free hand. 
They only suggested that they should 
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have local Home Rule. [Jronical Na- 
tionalist cheers. The corporations 
objected to interference with their Bills 
on purely Jocal affairs, and he hoped the 
House would sustain them in that objec- 
tion negativing these two clauses—the 
Instructions. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG said that any- 
one listening to some of the speeches in 
the Debate, and unaware of the facts, 
would believe that, when corporations 
required special provisions for their 
localities, the Grand Committee would 
not listen to their demands. He asserted, 
as Chairman of the Grand Committee, 
that, whenever special legislation was 
asked for in a private Bill, the Grand Com- 
mittee invariably granted that special 
legislation, when it was shown there were 
special circumstances demanding that 
there should be a departure from the 
general law. If the Instructions were 
not passed, Counsel appearing before Com- 
mittees would be able to argue, day after 
day and week after week in support of 
their particular views ; whereas, armed 
with this Instruction, the Committee 
would be able to tell them of the wishes 
of the House of Commons, and thus 
Another effect of 


stop their speeches. 
passing the Resolution would be that 
corporations would not ask Committees 
for permission to depart from the general 
law, unless there were special reasons 


for such departure. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had said that some of the Govern- 
ment public legislation had been built 
up on the proceedings of Committees on 
private Bills. The Grand Committee 
recognised that fact ; and, at the end of 
their deliberations last year, they re- 
commended that many of the clauses 
embodied in private Bills—which were 
not in themselves objectionable, but 
being departures from the general law— 
had to be rejected, should be introduced 
in a general Bill and passed by the 
House. If that recommendation were 
adopted, the main objections of the 
right hon. Baronet would disappear, 
and the House would have a suffi- 
cient control over legislation upstairs. 
He hoped that in the interests of good 
legislation the Instructions would be 
passed as they stood. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said that there was a tendency on the 
part of the Local Government Board to 
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draw its power over the local authorities 
too closely, and to that system the 
House should object. The question was 
really one between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the local authorities, 
and not between the House and the local 
authorities. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees was always a Gentleman who, 
in a previous Parliament, had served in 
the Local Government Board, and thus 
was greatly influenced by that Depart- 
ment ; and he, in turn, practically con- 
trolled the Committee. The principle 
laid down by the hon. Member for 
Stockport was just. 

Mr, T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
that only lately the Leeds Corporation 
promoted a Consolidation Billin which 
they re-enacted powers already conferred 
on them. But those powers, as far as 
they deviated from the public law, were 
taken out of the Bill by the Committee. 
The consequence was that, after much 
expenditure of time, labour and money, 
the Corporation found themselves com- 
pelled to work, not under a Consolidation 
Act, but under one more Act in addition 
to all those which they had wished to 
consolidate. Seeing that the Corpora- 
tion must hold a meeting of Burgesses 
before it could promote a Bill, its pro- 
posals were entitled to careful 
consideration. He hoped the House 
would not continue to apply this 
hard and fast rule, and that the 
Instruction would not be carried. 


BRITISH CIVILIANS IN INDIA. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University), presented a Petition from 
the Kammalahs of Southern India pray- 
ing the House of Commons to disregard 
certain Resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress, which they allege do 
not adequately represent the opinions of 
the Indian people ; expressing their loyal 
confidence in the British civilians, who 
act impartially between the different 
Indian races, and who have secured 
liberty, freedom, and equality to all 
classes of the people alike ; hoping that 
the House will not consent to fill their 
places by natives belonging to one caste, 
as must follow if appointments are filled 
up by competition examinations; and 
praying that natives of one caste, race, 
or religion may not be placed in authority 
over those belonging to other castes, 
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races, or religions, of which they know 
little or nothing, and to which they are 
often bitterly opposed. 


Indian 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (WALES). 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 


Boroughs) : To call attention to the desir- 
ability of making provision for the con- 
struction of Piers and Harbours on the 
coast of Wales; and to move a Resolu- 
tion.—| Tuesday, 14th April. | 


NATIONAL FOOD SUPPLY. 

Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR 
(St. Helens): To call the attention 
of the House to the inadequate pro- 
duction of food supplies within the 
area of the United Kingdom in relation 
to the population ; and to move, That 
a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of erecting State 
granaries at convenient centres for the 
storing of at least a year’s supply of 
wheat for the United Kingdom, and 
generally to inquire into and consider 
means whereby the inadequate food 
productions in the United Kingdom 
may be met.—| Tuesday, 14th April. | 


IMPORTATION. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : On this day four weeks to call 
attention to the Question of importation 
and move a Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inequalities 
of treatment under which butchers and 
meat salesmen in different parts of the 
United Kingdom suffer, owing to the 
want of an uniform system of meat in- 
spection ; and, whether he is prepared to 
take any steps, either by legislation or 
otherwise, to remove these inequalities ? 


Sir John Lubbock. 


{COMMONS} 
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Tuk PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
provisions of the law as to the powers 
and duties of Medical Officers of Health 
and Inspectors of Nuisances with respect 
to the inspection of meat and the seizure 
of food which appears to be diseased or 
unsound or unfit for the food of man, 
and as to the powers of Justices to order 
the destruction of meat so seized, are 
substantially the same throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. The inequalities of 
treatment which are alleged must be the 
result of more strict administration in 
one district than in another ; but in this 
matter the authorities are in no way sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Local 
Government Board. Uniformity of ad- 


:|ministration is no doubt desirable, but 


it is almost impossible to secure this 
when the administration is entrusted to 
a very large number of local authorities, 


INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. E. BRODIE HOARE (Hamp- 
stead): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Central Hull, Sir Seymour Kuna, I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for, 
India, whether he can state how many 
men of the surviving officers of the 
General List, Indian Army, signed the 
declaration that their appointments were 
to be “subject to any alterations that 
might be subsequently ordered in the 
conditions of service ;” and, whether he 
will state the precise date on which the 
declaration was first actually signed by a 
cadet on appointment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Of the officers now on 
the General List 11 filled up the old 
form of nomination, which did not con- 
tain the Question referred to by my hon. 
Friend ; three were in India at the time 
of their appointment, and it is not known 
what form they signed ; the remaining 
55 signed the new form. The 17th De- 
cember 1858, is the date on which the 
new form was first signed by a cadet. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE: On behalf of 
Sir Seymour Kina, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been called to the great 
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delay which repeatedly occurs in the, ment of 1894, and they have no trust- 
admission of officers in the Indian Civil | worthy information as to the position in 
Service, formerly classed as uncove-| that district. It is certain, however, 
nanted, to their pensions at the end of | that neither Wadelai nor Duffileh are oc- 
their leave at home, and the consequent | cupied by the Congo State. 
hardship on men who have retired, owing 
to the inability of the India Office bet 
pay them their pensions until notified of | CUSTOMS CLERKS. 
the amount from India ; and whether, | Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
if the Indian Government cannot be in-| N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
duced to adopt measures to fix and re-| Treasury whether he is aware that the 
port the amount of pension previously | same sick-leave regulations now apply to 
to notified retirements, or coincidently | all the established clerks and_ officers 
with retirement, it can be arranged that | (over 4,000 men) in the Customs Depart- 
such retired officers who have arrived|ment, with the exception of the small 
in this country may draw a certain pro-| class of clerks called abstractors, number- 
portion of their pensions based on the |ing about 80 men ; and, can he state the 
record of the length and character of| reason why these 80 men are kept in a 
their services, or whether he will con-| different position as regards sick-leave to 
sider what steps can be taken to remedy | the remaining men in the Department ? 
the inconvenience ? | *Tue SECRETARY vo tue TREA- 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON :Tam|/SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
sorry to say that delay does occasionally |I have already stated, in reply to a 
occur, but in most cases it is owing to} similar Question put on, the 5th instant, 
the fact that the officer in question has | that the Treasury is making inquiry into 
applied for a special pension, which it is | the sick-leave of abstractors, That in- 
not in the power of the audit officers to | quiry is not yet completed. 
pass without special authority. Rules | 
have been laid down in India for the! 
express purpose of accelerating, as far as | POST OFFICE THEFTS, 
possible, the payment of pensions, espe-| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
cially in cases where there is some doubt | bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
as to the proper amount of the pension ;; Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
and the India Office, in such cases, pays |General, with reference to the evidence 
promptly a provisional sum, subject to|given on the 30th January last by an 
adjustment afterwards. | official expert at Bow Street Police Court 
| that almost all Post Office thefts were 
| of postal orders, whether thefts constitute 
CONGO STATE FORCES. | 85 per cent. of all convictions in the 
*Sir C. DILKE : I beg to ask the Under | Return ; whether the thefts in question 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether | are confined to a relatively small propor- 
the Belgian posts in the district leased | tion of the employés; and, whether he 
by Great Britain to the Congo State,| will state the number of employés to 
but renounced by the Congo State! each conviction for larceny in 1895? 
under an arrangement with France, have| *Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
been withdrawn ; and, if so, what is the| General is informed that no such state- 
present position in that district ; and | ment was made by the witness referred 
whether, in the leased district retained | to, who appears to have been inaccurately 
by the Congo State, under the same|reported. What he did say was that 
arrangement, Wadelai and Duftileh are| many more postal orders were stolen 
occupied by the Congo State ? than money orders, the number of which 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or | issued is, of course, less by many millions 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS |a year than the number of postal orders. 
(Mr. Grorcr Curzon, Lancashire, South-|It is the fact that the convictions for 
port): Her Majesty’s Government have | theft of postal packets in 1894 amounted 
never been informed by the Congo State|to 85 per cent. of the total number of 
Government either of the establishment | convictions, but the thefts included all 
or withdrawal of any posts in the terri-| kinds of postal packets, and not only 
tory leased to the latter by the Agree-| letters containing postal orders. The 
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persons engaged in dealing with postal 
packets, among whom the thefts occur, 
comprise some three-fourths of the whole 
staff. But I am glad to think that the 
proportion of the staff guilty of dishonesty 
is very small. In 1895 the number of 
convictions for the larceny of postal 
packets was, roughly, one for every 2,500 
persons employed. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
with reference to the subject of supply- 
ing a detachable counterfoil to a postal 
order, to bear the same number and stamp 
as the order, so as to facilitate detection 
in case of theft, whether there are any 
other objections to the plan beside the 
additional cost of the paper of the 
counterfoil and the cost of machinery 
for piercing the holes along the line of 
detachment ; whether he will consider 
the possibility of printing both counter- 
foil and postal order on paper of the size 
now used; and, whether the cost of 
the machinery required would exceed the 
cost of a single prosecution of a Post 
Office employé for larceny of postal 
orders ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : As Iinformed the 
hon. Member on the 3rd instant, the 
"question of the best means of transmitting 
money through the post is at present en- 
gaging the attention the Postmaster 
General, and in these circumstances, the 
Postmaster General thinks that it would 
be inadvisable to enter fully into the 
questions raised by the hon. Member. 


TRAINING SHIP (LOUGH FOYLE). 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for North 
Belfast, Sir James Hastert, I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
if he will place a training ship in Belfast 
Lough ? 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, if he will place a training 
ship in Lough Foyle? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s Hanover Square) said: As at 
present advised, the Admiralty does not 
propose to increase the number of train- 
ing ships. 


Mr, Hanbury. 





POST MARKS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he will state the name of the 
American inventor whose post mark 
stamping machine was tried in the 
British Post Office for the impressing of 
the date, hour, and office of sorting; 
whether he saw it at work ; whether it 
was the same which is now used in the 
chief American offices; and on whose 
report was it condemned as unsatis- 
factory ; what is the amount of royalty, 
if any, paid for the use of the British 
post marking machine or implement now 
employed in the General Post Office and 
elsewhere ; and, whether he will agree to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to investigate the working of the various 
machines ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: During the last 
few years trials have been made with 
several stamping machines of different 
types. The last one, of American origin, 
was submitted in 1893 by the Inter- 
national Postal Supply Company of New 
York. It was an improvement in some 
respects upon its predecessors, but in the 
judgment of the practical officers of the 
Department it was found open to several 
objections. It is believed that the late 
Postmaster General saw it at work. It 
may interest the hon. Member to know 
that the American machine which was 
found open to objection in the British 
Post Office, has now been disused in the 
Post Office of the United States. It is 
announced that another machine will 
shortly be submitted, which is stated to 
have already superseded the machine of 
1893 in America. No royalty is paid 
for the use of any stamping machine or 
implements now employed in the Depart- 
ment. The Postmaster General does not 
think it necessary to appoint a Com- 
mittee as suggested. 


CROFTERS’ AND COTTARS’ 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

*Mr. JAMES E. B. BAILLIE (Inver- 
ness): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
whether the Report of the Medical Officer 
for the County Council of Inverness-shire, 
as to the insanitary condition of the crof- 
ters’ and cottars’ houses in the island of 
Harris has been brought to the notice of 
the Government ; and, whether they are 
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prepared to do anything to remedy the 
existing state of matters ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Sir 
CuarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : This Report has 
been brought under the notice of the 
Secretary for Scotland, but he does not 
at present propose to take any action in 
the matter. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (DUBLIN). 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
will take steps to have the National 
Gallery at Dublin opened for at least 
two evenings in the week, as was formerly 
the practice ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, Leeds, 
Central): I have referred this Question 
of the hon. Gentleman to the Board of 
Governors of the National Gallery. 


BELFAST BARRACKS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD - FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, whether 
the Resolution with regard to the pay- 
ment of fair wages in Government con- 
tracts is in force in Ireland ; whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the terms of the Resolution have not been 
complied with in respect to the contract 
for painting the Belfast Barracks ; and, 
whether he will state the reason for his 
departure from the terms of the Resolu- 
tion, and will give instructions that its 
terms shall be complied with in the 
future ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PoweE.t- 
Wiuiams, Birminghom, 8.): The fair- 
wage Resolution is everywhere in force 
throughout the United Kingdom in 
Government contracts, and there has 
been no departure from it either by 
myself or by anyone acting on behalf of 
the Secretary of State. Complaint has 
been made that the contractor for the 
Belfast Barracks has disregarded the 
terms of his contract in respect to some 
of the workmen employed, and the matter 
is under strict investigation. The hon. 
Member may rest assured that proper 
notice will be taken of any breach of the 
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|conditions of the contract which the 
Inquiry may prove to have been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the hon. Gentleman 
whether it was a fact that the only 
occasion on which the fair contract clause 
was observed by this contractor was 
when the representative of the Depart- 
ment was present, and that the men who 
received the contract price at that time 
were compelled to refund the money 
under threat of dismissal, and whether 
he was aware that one of the workmen 
who refused to refund the money was 
dismissed 1 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 
was not aware of the last statement 
exactly, but the other statements of the 
hon. Member were, to a large extent, 
accurate apparently; but they were 
matters of inquiry, and he could not, at 
the present moment, give any definite 
information in relation to them. 


Colonisation. 


COLONISATION. 

Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR: 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he can give any informa- 
tion regarding the proposed State 
Colonisation scheme to British Columbia 
recommended by the Select Colonisation 
Committee in 1889, and in course of 
negotiation in 1892 ; and what steps, if 
any, the Government propose to take to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
above-mentioned Select Committee 1 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micwart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The Colonisation 
Scheme to British Columbia is provided 
\for under two Acts passed in 1892 by 
the Legislature of the Province of 
British Columbia as read with 55 and 
56 Vict., cap. 52. The agreement 
‘settling, in accordance with the pro- 
| visions of the aforesaid Acts, the terms 


| to be made between the Imperial Govy- 


/ernment and the Government of British 
| ° . 
Columbia, for the purpose of carrying 
‘out the scheme, was communicated by 
‘the Treasury to the Colonial Office, 
on the 15th of August 1892, for trans- 
mission to the Government of British 
Columbia. Since then the Government 
of the Province of British Columbia have 
not approached the Imperial Govern- 


ment on the subject, and if anything 
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further is to be done it rests with the 
former Government to take the 
initiative. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could tell 
the House whether there were any lands 
still retained by the British Columbia 
Government in British Columbia for the 
purposes of colonisation ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I do not know. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 


the Lord Advocate, whether the State-| 


aided Crofter Colonisation Schemes to 
Western Canada have been attended by 
any measure of success; what is the 
present condition of the colonists that 
have been sent’ to Saltcoats and 
Killarney, what are their present num- 
bers and the nature of the most recent 
Reports concerning them ; whether any 
available funds still remain for further 
State-aided colonisation; and, whether 
the Government propose in any way to 
devote these funds, if any, to such 
purpose ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
Crofter Colonisation Scheme to Western 
Canada has not yet been attended with 
much success. The Reports for last 
year have not yet been received from 
Manitoba, but are expected in a few 
weeks, after which no time will be lost 
in submitting to Parliament the Annual 

teport of the Colonisation Board for 

1895. By the last Report there were 
at Saltcoats about 90 settlers and at 
Killarney about 160. At the former 
place arable farming has not proved 
successful. Many of the crofters have 
left it to seek work elsewhere. Those 
who have remained are chiefly occupied 
with stock raising. In Killarney things 
are more flourishing. There were 3,520 
acres under cultivation last year. The 
people are becoming used to the new life 
and are contented. They have recently 
been joined by a few more emigrants 
who have come out at their own expense 
from their native islands, Lewis and 
Harris. But, unfortunately, the Killarney 
colonists during 1890 and 1891 con- 
tracted debts to local dealers amounting 
to about £4,000, on which they have to 
pay heavy interest, and this stands in 
the way of their prospering. There still 
remains unspent in the hands of the 
Colonisation Board abont: £5,000. The 
Government are not prepared at present 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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to start any further schemes of State- 
aided emigration. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked what the 
Government proposed to do with the 
£5,000 ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


must give notice of that Question. 





| CAVALRY REGIMENT OF GENTLEMEN, 
| Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 
ithe Under Secretary of State for War, 
| whether he will state the reasons why 

the application for the formation of a 
| regiment of gentlemen has been refused ; 
| how many applications, and from what 
| class for enlistment in such a regiment, 
| have been received, and through what 
channel ; and, what special privileges (if 
any) have been requested by such 
applicants ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : An apvlication was 
received from Mr. Evelyn Stuart, of 
Brighton, who offered to raise a cavalry 
regiment of gentlemen on certain con- 
ditions. He stated that he had a 
considerable number of applications 
from men of good standing. Some 
difliculty, however, was seen in 
accepting the service of such a corps, 
and the application was accordingly 
declined. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


BLUE-BOOKS. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Manches- 
ter, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether the Treasury will 
make such arrangements as will enable 
the Provincial Press to receive Blue- 
books at the same time as the London 
Press ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : No Parliamentary 
Paper is allowed to be sold until it has 
been issued to Members. As soon as a 
Paper is so issued, it is placed on sale, 
and London newspapers, being on the 
spot, must unavoidably get the start of 
the Provincial Press. This would not 
be remedied by withholding the Papers 
from the London Press, as the hon. 
Member appears to imply, for some of 
the London papers would be sure to 
obtain copies from Members, and this 
would create a genuine grievance among 
those which failed to do so. 
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Mr. GALLOWAY asked whether it 
is not the fact that the Provincial Press, 
in almost every instance, had offices in 
London, and that the man who delivered 
the Blue-books to the London Press 
actually passed the doors of the Provincial 
Press ? 

*Mr. HANBURY was understood to 
say that he did not know, but that if 
it was so, he would inquire into the 
matter. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked if it were not the case 
that the London offices paid for the 
books, and got them from the printers? 

*Mr. HANBURY said he did not 


know. 


OUTFIT ALLOWANCE (VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS). 


Mr CHARLES MURRAY 


(Coventry): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
second grant of ten pounds proposed to 
be given to Volunteer officers, on proof 
of special efficiency, will be available for 
corps funds for officers now serving who 
have passed the school of instruction, or 


who have, in their respective branches of 
the service, passed the prescribed exam- 
ination in artillery or the examination in 
tactics laid down for officers in the 
Army. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : It is proposed to 
tart the outfit allowance to officers for 
their personal use, and it cannot, there- 
fore, be given to corps funds. I fear it 
would not be possible to make the grant 
retrospective, 


INLAND LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that in some post 
offices an excess charge is levied on an 
inland letter bearing a penny stamp, and 
exactly balancing the scale at one ounce ; 
whether the inspectors of weights and 
measures have the right to, and do, in 
fact, periodically test the weights and 
scales used in the post offices ; and, if not, 
whether any precaution is taken to pre- 
vent the public being overcharged in 
consequence of the inevitable wear and 
tear of the weights; and whether, in 
case of doubt as to a letter exactly 
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balancing, instructions will be issued to 
postmasters to give the public the benefit 
of the doubt? 

*Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
is mistaken in supposing that inland 
letters bearing a penny stamp and 
exactly balancing the scale at one ounce 
are charged as being overweight. In- 
spectors of weights and measures have 
no authority to test the weights and 
scales used in post offices, but post- 
masters are instructed, whenever there 
is reason to think their weights or scales 
inaccurate, to bring the matter under 
notice with a view to their being tested, 
and if necessary readjusted. No fresh in- 
structions to postmasters on the subject of 
weight are, it is thought, needed. It is 
generally understood that unless the scale 
is turned a packet is not to be regarded 
as overweight. 


Railway Company. 


NEWSPAPER AND BOOK POST 
MATTER. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, in 
view of the fact that, while a registered 
newspaper weighing more than 1 lb. can 
be posted for a }d., a packet of cuttings 
from the same newspaper is charged at 
the rate of jd. for 2 oz. or 4d. per Ib., 
whether he will institute a uniform scale 
of postage for newspapers and book post 
matter at a rate not exceeding }d. for a 
weight of 8 oz? 

*Mr. HANBURY : No, Sir. The Post- 
master General is not prepared to insti- 
tute a uniform scale of postage for news- 
papers and book post matter, but if as 
appears to be the case, the hon. Member 
is in favour of a rate which would place 
a limit of weight on newspapers passing 
for apostage of }d., there are no doubt 
some reasons for agreeing with him in 
that view. 


EAST INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE: On behalf 
of Sir Seymour Kina, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether he 
is pledged to give the concession for the 
Grand Chord Line, viz., from Mugul- 
serai to Barakar, to the East India 
Railway Company ; whether he has 
granted to the East India Railway 
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Company a concession to build from 
Mogulserai to Chergotty ; whether he is 
aware of the strong feeling, repeatedly 
expressed through the Chamber of Com- 
merce and otherwise, entertained by the 
mercantile community of Calcutta against 
granting the East India Railway Com- 
pany a perpetual monopoly of the traffic 
between that port and Oude, the North- 
west Provinces, and the Panjab; and, 
whether he will, in deference to this 
feeling, arrange with the Bengal and 
Nagpur Railway Company, or some 
other line, to give an alternative route 
from Mogulserai into Calcutta ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : It 
has been determined that the Chord 
Line, between Mogulserai and Barakar, 
shall, when constructed, be part of the 
East India Railway system, and the 
construction of a line from Mogulserai 
by Chergotty to Gya, forming the first 
instalment of the Chord Line, has 
accordingly been entrusted to the East 
India Railway Company. The opinions 
of the mercantile communities in India 
have been communicated from time to 
time to the Government of India and 
to the Secretary of State, and have been 
duly considered, together with the other 
circumstances of the case; but there is 
no present intention of constructing any 
line between Mogulserai and Calcutta 
other than that which I have men- 
tioned. 


Llomicide 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

-Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, 
having regard to the importance of 
industrial instruction, and the pressure 
of increased duties under the alternative 
scheme now in operation in most of the 
Irish National Schools, he is prepared 
to ask the Commissioners of National 
Education to recommend a suitable aug- 
mentation of salary and of result fees 
to workmistresses employed in the said 
schools ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
matter is the subject of correspondence 
between the Irish Government and the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
and I am not able at present to give 
any more definite reply to the hon. 
Member’s Question. 


Mr. Brodie Hoare, 


{CUMMONS} 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS (GLENDA- 
LOUGH). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for East Wicklow, Mr. W1LL1aAM Corset, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether a Memorial has been 
received from the inhabitants of Glenda- 
lough, praying for some improvement in 
the postal arrangements; is he aware 
that Glendalough, being one of the chief 
centres of attraction in Ireland, is 
crowded with English visitors in the 
summer time; and that the English 
mails are, under present arrangements, 
detained in Rathdrum, only eight miles 
off, for nearly 24 hours before being for- 
warded by foot postman to Glendalough ; 
and will he take steps to grant the prayer 

of the Memorial ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Memorial 
referred to by the hon. Member has 
been received, and inquiry is being 
made with the view of ascertaining 
whether an acceleration in the delivery 
of English correspondence at Glendalough 
is practicable. 


(County Roscommon). 


HOMICIDE (COUNTY ROSCOMMON). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: On be- 
half of Mr. Corset, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to a case in which a family 
named Cunningham, in county Roscom- 
mon, consisting of six persons, father, 
four sons, and a daughter, in a sudden 
paroxysm of maniacal excitement, killed 
one of the number; whether the In- 
spectors of Lunatics in Ireland take any 
cognizance of such cases ; and whether 
he will direct a special investigation to 
be held with a view to ascertaining 
whether the insanity is the outcome of 
hereditary transmission, it having been 
stated in the Press that the inhabitants 
of the place are all related to each other ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been drawn to the circum- 
stances attending the homicide of a 
member of the Cunningham family in 
county Roscommon. The Inspectors of 
Lunatics could not take cognizance of 
such a case unless the person alleged to 
be insane had been admitted to the 
district asylum; but I may state that 
the mental condition of the accused 
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persons in this case has received my 
special attention, and that I had already 
arranged for an éxamination of the ac- 
cused, confined in Tullamore Prison, by 
Dr. Woodhouse, the medical member of 
the Prisons Board. Threeof the prisoners, 
in the opinion of Dr. Woodhouse, are 
clearly not, for the time being, insane ; 
and the fourth, though in a very prostrate 
condition and suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, cannot be certified to be insane 
at present. Their mental condition at 
the time of the occurrence will be one of 
the subject matters for investigation on 
their trial, and it would not be proper 
that I should express an opinion on it 
whilst the case is still sub judice ; and, 
for the same reason, it would be prema- 
ture at present for the Inspectors of 
Lunatics to hold any investigation with 
the view of ascertaining whether the in- 
sanity is the outcome of hereditary trans- 
mission. The condition of the prisoners 


will continue to be carefully watched. 


TRUST FUNDS. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
with regard to the fact that in Scotland 
trustees cannot invest in County Council 
or School Board loans, while trustees in 
England are entitled to do so in respect 
of County Council Stocks, whether any 
representations on the subject as it 
affects Scotland have been made to the 
Government ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will undertake to deal with the 
question by legislation ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE: Several 
representations have been received, 
chiefly from School Boards, desiring a 
relaxation of the law as to investments 
by private trustees. The proposal, as I 
understand it, would confer larger powers 
than trustees have in England, and raises 
important questions touching the security 
of the trust funds. I cannot hold out 
any prospect of legislation upon it this 
Session. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND), 
CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

Mr. RENSHAW: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether, with a view to 
assist in the consideration of the Public 
Health, (Scotland) Bill, the Government 
will now introduce the Public Health 
(Scotland) Consolidation Bill? 
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*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: It is pro- 
posed to introduce the Consolidation Bill 
in another place this afternoon. I may 
add that the subsequent procedure with 
the Bills will be such as is most likely 
to secure the amendment and con- 
solidation of the law during the present 
Session. 


REPORTED OCCUPATION OF LAPA. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, what in- 
formation he has received from Pekin, 
as to the reported cession by the Chinese 
Government to Germany of Lapa, or 
Lappa, a Customs station of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs ? 

Mr. CURZON : From the answer we 
have received from Pekin, it appears 
that the report is unfounded, and that 
it probably originated in the appointment 
of a Commissioner of German nation- 
ality, in connection with the new Customs 
port, established in the Island by the 
Chinese Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1) whether the 
areas in South Africa, defined in the Orders 
in Council, of the 27th January 1885, 
9th May and 12th December 1891, and 
18th July 1894, are now, and, if so, 
from what date under, or will be placed 
under, the direct government, both 
civilly and judicially, of Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for Bechuanaland 
and Imperial officers ; and (2) whether or 
not the same areas are now under a 
police, directly recruited, equipped, main- 
tained, and paid by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or by the Chartered Company ; 
and, whether the charter of the Com- 
pany enables it to carry on, as one of 
the objects of the Company, government 
in, or to employ, pay, maintain, or re- 
cruit a police in, any area in South 
Africa defined in any Order in Council 
to which civil and administrative govern- 
ment is directed by any such Order 
to be applied ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): A great portion of 
the area defined in the Orders in Council 
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of January 27th 1885, May 9th and 
December 12th 1891, is still under the 
direct government of Khama, and the 
other native chiefs to whom the territory 
belongs. Whatever jurisdiction Her 
Majesty possesses within that territory, 
has been and will continue to be exercised 
on her behalf by the High Commissioner. 
So much of the area defined by the 
above Orders in Council as was formerly 
under the Government of Lobengula, 
was, by the Order in Council of July 18th 


1894, placed under the administration | 
of the British South Africa Company. | 


Owing to recent events, the maintenance 
of the police will be henceforward in the 
hands of the Imperial Government. Sir 


Richard Martin has been appointed to} 


the command of the police. The cost is 
to be paid by the South Africa Company. 
The answer to the second question, as to 
whether the charter of the Company 
enables it to carry on, as one of the ob- 
jects of the Company, a government in, 
or to employ, pay, maintain, or recruit a 
police, in any areain South Africa defined 
in any Order in Council to which civil 
andadministrative government is directed 
by any such Order to be applied, is in the 
affirmative, but all arrangements made 


by the Company in respect of police will | 


be subject to my approval. 


INLAND TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the regulation 
which restricts the length of a prepaid 


reply to an inland telegram to 48 words | 


causes much inconvenience by preventing 
a person from obtaining by telegraph 
any statement or information of a 
lengthy character ; and, whether he will 
remove all restriction on the length of 
prepaid replies ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that inconvenience 
has arisen from the length of a prepaid 
reply to an inland telegram being 
restricted to 48 words, and he does not 
think it necessary to make any alteration 
in the regulation. 


CHANNEL FLEET. 
Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, if the Channel Fleet is now 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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going round the Irish coast ; and, whether 
arrangements will be made for it to visit 
Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : No undertaking can be given 
that the Channel Squadron will visit any 
particular ports. Discretion is left to 


the Admiral to dispose of his Squadron 
according to what he may think the 
best method for promoting its efficiency. 


RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND), 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
| I beg to ask the President of tke Board 
of Trade, whether he can state the result 
of representations made by the Board 
to the Great Northern, and Cavan, Lei- 
trim and Roscommon Railways, at the 
instance of Mr. John Maguire, of Bawn- 
boy, in the matter of certain railway 
rates to Bawnboy from Belfast, which 
are as great as the rates to Mohill, 12 
miles further on the same line; and, 
whether the Board have ascertained if, 
in the division of the rate between the 
two Railway Companies, the Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon Company 
receives the same sum in respect of goods 
carried to Mohill as in the case of goods 
carried to Bawnboy Road ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croy- 
don): The hon. Member is, no doubt, 
| aware that the powers of the Board of 
| Trade in such cases are limited to an 
jendeavour to bring about an amicable 
| Settlement of the complaint. They for- 
| warded a copy of Mr. Maguire’s letter to 
| the two Railway Companies concerned, 
and furnished him with a copy of the 
Railway Companies’ replies. These were 
to the effect that the rates from Belfast 
to stations on the Cavan, Leitrim and 
Roscommon Railway were in competi- 
tion with those from Dublin via the 
Midland Great Western, and that it was, 
therefore, necessary to group the rates. 
The Board of Trade have no means of 
ascertaining how the through rate is 
apportioned between the two Companies. 





BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he will direct 
the attention of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians to the pollution of the Forth 
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river by the sewage of Ligoniel, which 
successive medical officers of health 
have reported to be dangerous io health! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that this matter has been under 
the special consideration of the Belfast 
Board of Guardians, acting as the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, but that, in con- 
sequence of the Belfast Corporation Bill 
now before Parliament, which proposes 
to include the district of Ligoniel, the 
Guardians have deferred taking any 
further action in the matter at present. 
I may add that [ am informed that the 
pollution of the stream in question has 
recently to some extent been reduced by 
some of the owners of mills and factories 
at Ligoniel. 


CATTLE DISEASE (COMPULSORY 
SLAUGHTER). 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfar, Mr. J. M. Warre, I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, what compensation was paid 
for the compulsory slaughter of cattle, 
sheep and swine respectively in the year 
ending 31st March 1895; what compen- 
sation has been paid for each of these 
classes since the 3lst March 1895; and 
whether he will show hereafter in the 
Appropriation Accounts, as in the case 
of Ireland, the amount of compensation 
paid for each of the above classes ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) said, the 
compensation paid on the compulsory 
slaughter of animals under the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, for the year 
1894-5 was £6,248 for cattle, £499 for 
sheep, and £108,323 for swine. 
period from April Ist last to the 29th 
ult. the figures were £113 for cattle and 
£119,712 for swine. There will be no 
objection to show in the appropriation 
accounts the amount of compensation 
paid for each of the above classes. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 
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been received of the remonstrances made 
in the Dominion Parliament against 
what is regarded as a most injurious 
blow to Canadian interests ? 

*Mr. WALTER LONG: The views 
of the Canadian Government with 
respect to the slaughter of cattle at the 
port at which they are landed are well- 
known, and are set out in great detail in 
the Papers‘of which the House is already 
in possession. This being the case, I 
regret that I do not see my way to the 
adoption of the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. 


ARTILLERY MILITIA REGIMENTS. 

Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
with the view of securing the necessary 
efliciency, urgent requests have been 
lately received by officers commanding 
Artillery Militia Regiments to increase 
the present duration of training from 28 
to 42 days; and, if so, what steps the 
Government intend to take in the 
matter ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is proposed to 
allow 11 of the regiments of Militia 
Artillery to train this year for the longer 
period of 42 days. 


CAVALRY DRILL BOOKS. 

Caprain JESSEL (St. Pancras, §.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that the 
Cavalry Drill Book, 1891, has been out 
of print for a year, and that no copies of 
the new Drill Book, with the exception 
of a few official ones printed in January 
last, are at present obtainable ; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the grave incon- 
venience caused to officers, and especially 
to non-commissioned officers, he will take 
steps in future to prevent delay in the 
issue of an adequate supply of Drill 





Books to the Army ? 

| *Mr. BRODRICK: The new Drill 
| Book is now in course of issue. The 
editing and compression of this work 
| was a matter of considerable difficulty 
'and necessarily occupied several months. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : On behalf | 
of Mr. Wurre, I beg to ask the Presi- | 


dent of the Board of Agriculture whe- 
ther he will postpone the proposal to 
permanently exclude Canadian live cattle 
from this country until a full Report has 


CONVENTION OF LONDON, 
Mr. GALLOWAY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he has suggested to President 


| 
| 
| 
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Kruger the possibility of abrogating the 
Convention of London if the Boer 
Government would redress the griev- 
ances of the Uitlanders ? 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statement in a telegram from Pretoria, 
published on Saturday, to the effect that 
the abrogation of the London Convention 
had been proposed by the Colonial 
Office upon certain special conditions ; 
and, whether any further proposals other 
than those contained in the Dispatch, 
which has already been published, have 
been made to President Kruger ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I am not 
in a position at present to give full 
information on the subject of these 
negotiations, as they are not yet con- 
cluded. I may, however, repeat that I 
have already stated in the House that the 
President has been distinctly told that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not con- 
sent to discuss any modification of 
Article IV. of the Convention of 1884. 
[ Cheers. | 


Kensington 


LISMORE UNION. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that John Finn, who has been 
nominated for the Guardianship of 
Cappogin Division of Lismore Union, 
only claims qualification in respect of a 
farm of which a Mr. Norman alleges 
he is only caretaker, Mr. Norman 
having repeatedly stated that the farm 
belongs to him; and, whether this con- 
stitutes a proper qualification for the 
office of guardian ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board have com- 
municated with the Returning Officer 
respecting the statements made in the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

Mr. GALLOWAY : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
preparations are being made upon 
H.M.S. St. George, in view of that 
ship being required to convey President 
Kruger to this country ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY : I am not aware that such 
preparations are being made. 


Mr, Galloway. 


{COMMONS} 
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VOLUNTEER CAPITATION GRANT, 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if the extra 
grant now to be made to the Volunteers 
in respect of Capitation Grant is rightly 
interpreted as a bonus payment to enable 
regiments to adjust their financial posi- 
tion, and that the grant in 1897 and 
subsequent years will suffer no diminu- 
tion in consequence ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : My hon. Friend 
has rightly interpreted the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government in making 
this grant. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


NATIONAL ART TREASURES. 

Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
bequests for National purposes of Works 
of Art or objects of histeric interest, 
accepted by the proper authorities, are 
exempt from all duties ; and, whether 
the same exemption applies to similar 
objects presented to National Galleries 
or Museums should the donor die within 
a year of such presentation ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: There is no express ex- 
emption from Estate Duty in the cases 
suggested ; but power is given to the 
Treasury “to remit the Estate Duty or 
any other duty leviable on or with refe- 
rence to death, in respect of any such 
pictures, prints, books, manuscripts, 
works of art, or scientific collections as 
appear to the Treasury to be of national, 
scientific, or historic interest, and to be 
given or bequeathed for national pur- 
poses, or to any University, or to any 
county council or municipal corporation.” 
Such power is liberally exercised, and 
would be exercised if the donor were to 
die within the year. 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 

Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU: I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether any repairs to the State rooms 
and grand staircase in Kensington Palace 
have been already undertaken ; or whe- 
ther such necessary repairs will be 
effected this year ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER OF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dove.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : No repairs to the State 
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rooms and grand staircase in Kensington 
Palace have been at present undertaken ; 
and it will not be possible to effect any 
repairs this year beyond those which are 
necessary to the external structure. 


COMMONS REGULATION. 

Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether 
it is his intention to re-introduce the Bill 
promoted by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment last year for amending the Law 
relating to the procedure for vesting in 
local authorities the management of 
suburban commons, or at all events, a 
short Measure enabling the Board of 
Agriculture in suitable cases to over- 
ride the veto at present possessed by 
lords of manors over Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Agriculture, on 
due compensation being paid for injury 
to sporting rights affected by such orders: 
And, whether he is aware that a Pro- 
visional Orderof the Board of Agriculture 
for placing the control of a common of 
280 acres within a mile of the market 
place of Darwen, a manufacturing town 
of 40,000 inhabitants, is at present 
vetoed by the owner of the sporting 
rights over the said common, although 
such sporting rights have been valued at 
£5, and although full compensation for 
them has been offered to the owner ? 
*Mr. WALTER LONG: No definite 
decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Government with reference to the possi- 
bility of legislation on the subject of the 
regulation of commons, but I am afraid 
that the prospects are not now very 
favourable. In the Darwen Moor case, 
the lord of the manor is not willing to 
consent to the issue of a Provisional 
Order until a satisfactory arrangement 
has been come to with his shooting 
tenant. Negotiations are in progress 


which it is hoped may lead to a settle-|P 


ment, and I have intimated to the parties 
concerned my willingness to do anything 
in my power to bring the matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 


TAX NOTICES. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he is aware that, notwithstanding his 
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assurance that the form of notice to 
persons who havenot paid their taxes, con- 
taining the misleading term “warrant,” 
would be withdrawn, such notices are 
still issued by the collectors ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The purport of my former 
answer to the hon. Member was that the 
form to which he objected would be 
withdrawn from issue and a new form 
substituted. Of course, it is possible 
that in some cases forms which were in 
the hands of collectors before my decision 
was arrived at may have been used since. 
There was, as the hon. Member will 
easily understand, no time to issue a 
fresh form for use in the present year ; 
but as the matter has been publicly 
explained, I do not see that any harm is 
likely to ensue. 


Africa Company. 


BRADFORD MOOR BARRACKS. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
of State for War, whether he has yet 
been able, as promised on the 31st 
August 1895, to look carefully into the 
question of repairing Bradford Moor 
Barracks. And, whether it is now the 
intention of the Government to carry 
such repairs into effect. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir, con- 
siderable sums have been expended 
during the current financial year in the 
execution of necessary services. Further 
repairs and some drainage improvements, 
and other sanitary services will be com- 
menced at an early date. 


RACECOURSES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, if 
Section 393 of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, applies to those 
portions of racecourses in burghs to 
which the public have access without 
ayment. 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE: This is 
a pure question of law arising on the 
interpretation of a statute ; and it is not 
for me in my official capacity to give the 
hon. Member an opinion upon it. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a letter written by Sir James Sivewright, 





171 Flogging 
a Member of the Ministry of Cape 
Colony, and dated 24th February 1896, 
which has been published in the Observer 
of 15th March, in which he states that if 
the charter is to be maintained there is 
heavy weather ahead of the South 
African Colonies; that the Republics 
will trust the English Government more 
than any other Government existing, 
but that they will never again enter into 
friendly relations either with England or 
with any of the English Colonies so long 
as government by charter on their 
border exists. And, whether he con- 
templates, before definitely deciding any- 
thing in regard to the maintenance of 
the Charter of the South African Com- 
pany, to elicit an expression of opinion | } 
from the Cape Government, and to regu- 
late his action as it may advise ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir James 
Sivewright’s letter coniains only an 
expression of his individual opinion, but 
I gather that the objections taken to the 
continuance of the Charter will be 
largely if*not entirely removed by the 
decision of Her Majestiy’s Government 


to take the whole of the military and} 
police forces maintained in chartered | 


territories into their own hands. Any 
representations from the Cape Govern- | 
ment would, of course, receive the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


ITALY AND EGYPT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether any communications 
have taken place between Her Majesty's | 
Government and Italy in regard to the | 
Egyptian Force that is to enter the 
Soudan by which aid may be afforded to 
the 
with Abyssinia and 
who are besieging Kassala ; 
pledges have been giv en 
Majesty’s Government. to 
regard to assistance; and, 
intends to lay Papers in respect to this 
matter upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir, communi- 
cations have taken place between the 
Italian Ambassador and Her -Majesty’s 
Government in regard to these matters, 
and also between the Italian Govern- 
ment and Sir Clare Ford. The Italian 
Government have stated that they will 


Mr. Labouchere. 


certain Dervishes | 
whether any | 
by 


Italy in 
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Italian Forces now engaged in war | 


Her | 


whether he | 


vatives (Fiji 
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view with pleasure any steps taken for 
an advance by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the direction of Dongola, 
which cannot be otherwise than advan- 
tageous to the position of the Italian 
+Forces at Kassala ; but no pledges have 
been given in regard to the assistance, 
and there are no papers which could at 
this stage he laid on the Table. 


12 
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FLOGGING NATIVES (FIJT). 

J. F. HOGAN = (Tipperary, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether his 
attention has been directed to the recent 
flogging of a number of natives in the 

Nadroga District of the Crown Colony 
of Fiji because they refused to work for 
the Fiji Tobacco Company ; whether he 
aware that an arrangement was 
entered into between the Government of 
Fiji and the Tobacco Company, by which 
the former undertook to supply the 
latter with native labour on considera- 
tion of receiving a contribution of 4d. 
on every pound of cured tobacco pro- 
duced, and that, in pursuance of this 
arrangement, natives were drafted in 
large numbers from the surrounding 
| localities to the plantation of the Com- 
| pany under the impression that they 
| were going to work for the Government 
and raise native tax produce, with the 
result that, after labouring for about 
six months without payment or proper 
| food, they clamoured for leave to 
|return to their homes, and that 12 or 

15 of them were flogged in she manner 
described ; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that these natives are British sub- 
| jects, he will order an inquiry into the 
| incident ? 
| Mr. 


Mr. 


is 





| 


J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
matter was reported to me by the officer 
administering the Government of Fiji 
last year. Certain natives employed on 
the Nadroga Tobacco Plantation received 
| ten strokes with a red for insubordina- 
tion and hindering the work. The 
punishment was inflicted at the request 
|of the native chiefs under whom the 
men were employed, and who repre- 
sented that no other punishment would 
have any effect, and that it was in 
accordance with ancient native custom. 
It was, however, contrary to law, and it 
is to be regretted that it was inflicted 
with the concurrence of the Local 


| 
} 
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Inspector of Taxes, who has, however, 
been in consequence transferred to 
another appointment whereby he will 
suffer a reduction in salary. It is not 
clear from the correspondence whether 
the disturbance was due in any way 
to the want of food; but I have 
pointed out to the officer adminis- 
tering the Government, that the system 
under which the experiment in culti- 
vation was carried on is open to 
objection, and have desired him to con- 
sider whether other arrangements might 
not with advantage be adopted in such 
cases in future. 


Military Expedition 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) ; I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether, for the con- 
venience of the House, he can state when 
it is proposed to adjourn for Easter and 
reassemble afterwards ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The course which the Government 
will take with regard to the Easter holi- 
days will, no doubt, partly depend upon 
the progress of business during the next 
few days, but I should hope to give 
notice on the Monday before Easter that 
on Tuesday we should adjourn after a 
morning sitting until the Thursday week 
following. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
now tell us what business it is proposed 
to take on Thursday and Friday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : On Thursday I propose to put 
down as the first Order the Naval Works 
Bill for Second Reading, the Military 
Maneuvres Bill as the second Order, 
and the Army Annual Bill as the third 
Order. All these Bills ought to be got 
through before the 30th April. Of course 
I shall also put down the Appropriation 
Bill. On Friday I will put down the 
Vote on Account, and the Foreign 
Otfice Vote will be the first Vote taken. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Is it not the fact 
that in the Vote on Account the whole 
sum is taken in one lump ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Yes, it is taken in one lump; 
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there is only one Resolution. But accord- 
ing to the practice of the House, if you 
put the Votes in the order in which they 
used to be printed it is competent for 
anybody to get up and discuss Class 1, 
to the exclusion of the business which 
the House really wants to discuss, which 
may be driven off to an indefinite period 
of the evening. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, the late Speaker 
stated last year that it was competent 
for him to call upon whom he chose ; 
that there was no necessity to follow 
any order, though it was generally 
done. 


to Dongola. 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is in a position to furnish the 
House, in an authentic shape, with the 
information which, as he told us yester- 
day, induced the Government to approve 
of the advance into the Soudan? 

Mr. CURZON : I will, with the per- 
mission of the House, read the exact text 
of the telegrams and of the Dispatch 
which constituted the authority for the 
first part of my statement yesterday 
afternoon. The first telegram was from 
Lord Cromer, dated February 24th :— 


“Osman Digna is, according to the infor- 
mation received, advancing into the Suakin 
district. Authorities at Suakin district have 
despatched messengers with a view to obtaining 
more precise information.” 


The second telegram, also from Lord 
Cromer, is dated 26th February, and is 
as follows :— 


“Last night I received information from 
Wady Halfa that merchants who had escaped 
from Berber nine days before had reported that 
a force of Dervishes 700 strong had been detailed 
for an attack on the Murad Wells. A second 
force of Dervishes has, according to our infor- 
mants, been despatched to Kokreb and another 
larger force has left Omdurman for Dongola. 
Osman Digna has been sent to Kassala. 
Although I cannot vouch for the entire accuracy 
of these reports, it appears to be certain that 
some hostile movement having Kassala as its 
probable objective is in contemplation.” 


The third telegram is dated 28th Feb- 
ruary, also from Lord Cromer, and is as 
follows :— 


“The news reported in my telegram of the 
26th inst. is confirmed by further trustworthy 
reports which had reached Suakin. Osman 
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Digna” issued proclamations to the local 
Arabs calling upon them to assemble by the 
27th under penalties and to follow him. He 
then on the 16th proceeded to Jos Rejeb. Traders 
to Suakin from Berber are being stopped at 
Kokreb.” 


Perhaps I may also be allowed to 
read an extract from a Dispatch re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Suakin, which appears to be the founda- 
tion for the last telegram from 
Lord Cromer which I have just read. 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin writes 
on February 26 as follows :— 


“After three years of almost complete 
quiescence there are again becoming noticeable 
signs of activity on the part of the Mahdist 
Bedawi under Osman Digna. For some months 
past rumours have continued to reach this place 
to the effect that Osman was contemplating a 
renewal of his old exploits, and in November 
last a patrol from Tokar actually encountered 
a raiding party of Dervishes, with whom they 
exchanged shots, killing one and wounding 
another. A small force was sent out from 
Tokar in pursuit of this band, but failed to come 
up with it. Last week news was brought in 
that some fifty or sixty Dervishes had appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Sinkat, and a patrol of 
100 men of the Camel Corps, cavalry and police 
were under orders to proceed in quest of them, 
when further information was received showing 
that the Dervishes numbered 500 instead of 50, 
and were under the command of Moussa Digna. 
The despatch of the patrol was, therefore, 
countermanded as being inadequate, but before 
fresh measures could be concerted it was ascer- 
tained that Moussa Digna had fallen back on 
Adawara, whence Osman had hastily set out for 
Gos Rejeb—it is presumed to organise an attack 
on Kassala. To-day, however it is reported that 
a caravan from Berber has been stopped by the 
Dervishes at Kokreb and all its camels requisi- 
tioned for service, so that other movements may 
be in contemplation. It is also reported that 
the Khalifa Abdullah has proclaimed the Jehad 
against the Italians, and that his Mudir at 
Berber has ordered the suspension of all trade or 
traffic with the coast.” 


This is the information and those were 
the telegrams and Dispatches which were 
the foundation of what I said in the 
earlier part of my statement yesterday. 
[ “ Hear, hear ! ] 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I desire to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with refer- 
ence to the proposal now before the 
House for an allowance to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
correctly reported in “ Hansard” as having 
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stated, in reply to a Question by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy on the 30th of 
August last, that there was no intention 
on the part of the Government to make 
any proposal of this kind. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir, it is perfectly accur- 
ately reported. There is no concealment 
about the matter. We were the first to 
state in connection with it that we have 
altered our opinion. Whether our new 


opinion is justified or not I am afraid we 
must wait for the Debate in the House 
{“ Hear, hear ! ”] 


to show. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 
dlesbrough), rising at the close of Ques- 
tions, said: Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
thake a statement to the House, not alone 
in my interests, but in the interests of the 
dignity and honour of the House of 
Commons. [‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Member is rising for the purpose 
of making a personal explanation ? 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Yes, 
Sir ; and to call attention to a breach of 
privilege. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
is raising any question of privilege he is 
entitled to do so, or he is entitled to make 
a personal explanation, but he must do 
either the one or the other. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Do I 
understand that if I make a personal 
explanation I cannot afterwards raise 
the question of privilege ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber has a question of privilege to raise, 
he should first call attention to the fact 
on which he proposes to raise it, so that 
it may be before the House. It may be 
there is no question of privilege. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The 
question of privilege I desire to raise, 
Sir, is in connection with an article 
which appeared in the St. James's 
Gazette of last evening. [Cries of 
“ Read.” | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is complaining of an article in a news- 
paper as a breach of privilege. If he 
has a copy of the paper it will be read 
by the Clerk at the Table, or those 
parts of it of which the hon, Member 
complains of. 
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Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON brought 
to the Table a copy of the St. James’s 
Gazette newspaper, of the 16th March 
1896, and the passage complained of was 
read by the Clerk (Sir Reainaup 


PaLGRAVE) as followeth :— 


“The story has been scandalous up to now, 
and, unless proper measures are taken, will con- 
tinue to be so. Here is a man in a public posi- 
tion posing as the champion of a class which is 
peculiarly liable to be cheated and unable to de- 
fend himself. He is accused of theft and swind- 
ling; and what follows? The worst that can 
befall him, as the result of this action, is to be 
called upon to pay the costs of Mr. Collison ; 
which, in any case, will probably not come out 
of his pocket. If the charges brought against 
Wilson cannot be disproved—and he has not 
tried to disprove them,—then he is a public 
offender, who has defrauded hundreds of poor 
men as foully as ever did the secretary of a 
building society who decamped with the funds. 
Yet it seems to be nobody’s business to bring 
Mr. Wilson to book. The task is left to be dis- 
charged by a private person, who runs a consider- 
able risk of being heavily mulcted for his pains. 
And this shy defender of his honour, this friend 
of the sailor and fireman-——who, after mouthing 
for months about vindicating his character, after 
delaying to bring his action for a year and a 
half, at last refuses to face cross-examination, 
and stands by his own choice in the position of a 
confessed impostor—is a Member of Parliament 
who votes our taxes and brings in Bills. Is he 
to continue to hold this position? Is the House 
content to include him among its Members? Is 
the end of it to be that Wilson’s dogged in- 
difference to honour and decency is to gain its 
purpose? We hope not most sincerely. The 
Commons have now no excuse for not taking 
measures to vindicate their character; and the 
time has come when it ought to be thought im- 
possible to postpone inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether the House can endure the 
presence of this man Wilson any longer.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was good enough to send me a copy of 
the newspaper last night, therefore I 
have considered it, and although there 
can be no doubt that the newspaper 
article, or the part of it which has just 
been read, does make a serious attack on 
the private character of the hon. Mem- 
her, I cannot say that it constitutes 
a case of privilege. In order to consti- 
tute a case of privilege there must be 
some attack on an hon. Member in 
respect of his conduct as a Member of 
the House. In the present instance 
there is a violent attack, no doubt, made 
on the character of the hon. Member in 
respect of transactions outside this 
House altogether, and, therefore, I do 
not think it constitutes a case of privilege, 
nor do I think the fact that the writer 
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of the article draws or states an inference 
that if these charges are true then the 
hon. Member against whom they are 
directed would not be fit to sit in the 
House—I do not think that that in- 
ference merely at the end of an attack 
which is entirely an attack upon the 
hon. Member in respect of matters out- 
side the House would make that a breach 
of privilege which would not otherwise 
be so. I therefore think the hon. Mem- 
ber cannot treat this as a breach of 
privilege. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Do I 
understand that I will not be allowed to 
discuss this question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to make a personal explana- 
tion to the House. Perhaps I may say 
beforehand that the hon. Member has 
written to me a letter, which, I under- 
stand, he has also communicated to the 
Press, on the subject of what he is about 
to say. He will understand that a per- 
sonal explanation in this House will not 
entitle him to go into details answering 
the matters which he had an opportunity 
of going into at the recent trial to which 
he refers. That is a matter of detail 
that could not properly be gone into here. 
It will be impossible for me to say to 
what extent he may go in the way of a 
personal explanation until I hear what 
he does wish to say. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I will 
endeavour, as far as I possibly can, to 
keep within your ruling, Sir. I do not 
complain of the trial in any way; but 
what I do say is this—that if a Member 
of this House is a liar and a thief, he 
has no right to sit and vote in this 
House—|“ Hear, hear!”|—and I ask 
that this House should appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into these charges. If 
they are true, I am willing to retire from 
the House ; if they are not true, then I 
consider that I am entitled to have the 
respect of this House. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
I do not know whether the Rules of the 
House will permit that Committee of 
Inquiry to be appointed to inquire into 
the charges ; but, if such a course cannot 
be adopted, I do think it within the pro- 
vince of the Members of this House to 
app int a Committee of Honour of ten 
Members from either side; and if any 
one charge in that pamphlet can be 
proved to be true, I retire from this 
House at once. I trust the House will 
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pardon my feelings on this matter. 
| Hear, hear!”] I would like to ex- 
plain why we adopted the course we did 
in connection with the recent libel. Since 
1889 I have been continually subjected 
to libels by different men; and every 
time I have taken these men into Court, 
they have always thrown the onus of 
proving I was innocent of the charges 
on myself ; and not one of these men in 
any of the actions, although making the 
charges, has ever had the courage to go 
into the witness-box and give me an 
opportunity of cross-examining him. I 
resolved in this case that, whatever the 
result might be, I would force them into 
the box to prove their charges on oath, | 
and give me an opportunity of cross- | 
examining them. They did not do it,| 
because they had not the courage ; there- | 
fore, I was compelled to suffer in conse- | 
quence, and T now ask that this House | 
will vindicate its own honour. Never | 
mind me; if I am a thief, I have no 
right to be here ; and I say it is not my 
honour which is now at stake, but the 
honour of the House of Commons. 
the matter can be settled in a very short 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I must tell the hon. 
Gentleman that I think he is going a 
little beyond the usual indulgence per- 
mitted to hon. Members making a per- 
sonal explanation in appealing to hon. 
Members present in respect to what they 
have done as counsel. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I am 
much obliged to you, Mr. Speaker, for 
your correction. I am no doubt a little 
bit excited and nervous, but I am sure 
hon. Members will overlook that. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] However, the point I want to 
raise is this: Is it within the province of 
the Government to appoint a Committee 
Lo inquire into these charges? If it is, I 
ask the Government to do so. If they 
cannot, then I ask for the next best 
thing, and that is a voluntary Committee 
of Members from both sides to satisfy 
themselves whether there is any founda- 
tion for the charges. 

*Mr. SPEAKER then called on the 
hon. Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Mr. H. WuitE ey, who had a Motion on 
the Paper dealing with Bimetallism. 

Mr. WHITELEY rose to address the 


House; but there were loud cries of 





time, I am prepared to submit myself to 
any Committee of this House, to hand 
over to them the whole of the books and 
documents in connection with the union, 
and allow them the fullest opportunity 
of investigating every charge contained 
in this pamphlet. If they prove that 
any one of the charges is true, then, I 
say, I have no right to be asked to retire 
from this House; but, if I have the 


spirit of a man, I would retire im-| 


mediately. [‘ Hear, hear!”| Mem- 


“ Balfour, Balfour ! ” 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no 
| Debate on a personal explanation. 
|; *Mr. J. WILSON (Mid Durham): 
| Will the First Lord of the Treasury 
|state his views as to the appointment 
of a Committee? [Cries of “ No,”] 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I donot know whether it will be 
my duty to answer the Question, or whe- 
ther it would be proper. It is not easy to 
do that without going into argumentative 











bers have a right in this House to know| matter which would not be in order. 
something of the character of the men| But I may say that as far as I am seised 
with whom they associate, and I feel| of the case—I do not pretend to know 
that on both sides of the House there} all its bearings—it appears to me that 
are Gentlemen who can speak with| the House is not a fitting body to appoint 
authority as to the investigation of|a tribunal to rehear a case which has 
these accounts. I refer to the hon. and|been brought before the ordinary tri- 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub-| bunals by which justice is administered. 
lin University. He has investigated the |{‘ Hear, hear !”] 

accounts of the Union. He put methrough | 
a searching cross-examination at the trial | 
at Guildford, and he himself in Court 
declared that not one charge of personal 
dishonesty could be brought against my 
character. Then there is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the | 
Exchange Division of Liverpool, who has | 
also appeared against me in a case in| 
connection with these charges. 


April. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson. 





MOTIONS. 


Satmon Fisnerres (IRELAND.) 


Bill to amend the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Seton- 
Karr, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Dane ; presented, 
and read 14; to be read 2% upon Tuesday 14th 
[Bill 146.] 
rf 
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LocaL TaxaTION (Customs AND Excise) 
Act (1899) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890, with respect to Contribu- 
tions for Technical Instruction, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Giles, and Mr. Philip Stanhope ; 
presented, and read 1* ; to be read 2* upon Wed- 
nesday 22nd April. [Bill 147.] 


Currency. 


SECRETARIES OF GRAND JURIES 
(ITRELAND.) 
sill to make provision for granting Superan- 
nuations to Secretaries to Grand Juries in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Carson, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Darling, and Mr. 
Plunkett ; presented, and read 18 ; 
upon Wednesday 25th March. [Bill 148.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CURRENCY. 
Mr. HERBERT WHITELEY (Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne) rose to call attention to 
the Currency and to Move :— 


‘That this House is of opinion that the in- 
stability of the relative value of gold and silver 
since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has 
proved injurious to the best interests of this 
Country, and urges upon the Government the 
advisability of doing all in their power to secure 
by International Agreement a stable monetary 
par of exchange between gold and silver.’’ 


The hon. Member said he need scarcely 
point out, that as a new Member he 
should not under the ordinary course of 
procedure have taken upon himself this 


responsible duty. No doubt his position 
was, however, fully understood, that 
having been successful in the ballot for 
that evening for a place to bring forward 
this great question of Currency reform 
in which he took much interest, and the 
tules of Procedure not allowing him 
the option of passing this on to a more 
experienced Member, upon him devolved 
the task of so doing. Well, in this 
House which included so many new 
Members, he thought that amongst them 
all he should gain ready acquiescence 
and probably sympathy when he said, 
that bad as it was to have to stand up 
to make what was practically one’s 
maiden speech, almost the last subject 
that any one of these hon. Gentlemen 
would choose, when so doing would be 
the most intricate and contentious one 
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of Currency reform. On those grounds, 
he did not intend, indeed it would be 
presumption on his part to attempt the 
task, to enter into the argumentative or 
theoretical side of the question, That 
was essentially a matter for experts of 
whom there were many present, and to 
them he left the duty of bringing for- 
ward those arguments, which from their 
experience they knew to be most impor- 
tant, most relevant to the issue before 
the House. There was, however, one 
point of view from which, perhaps, he 
might claim the right to speak with 
some little knowledge, and that was its 
| practical side and bearing as regards the 
;commercial interests of the country. 
He did not argue that this was the 
highest standpoint from which it might 
|be regarded, nor even the greatest, for 
| to agriculturists its importance was still 
| wider, but to them he left the statement 
_of their own case and he looked for their 
cordial support. But, as regarded the 
effect upon commerce of the present 
system of currency, although like the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, who in his private capacity as a 
Member would, he hoped, give the 
powerful support of his voice and vote, 
unlike him or the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North West Manchester. 
whose knowledge and interest in this 
subject were well known, and who would 
second this Resolution. He had not the 
honour to represent the City of Man- 
chester, but he represented one of the 
great centres of industry in the north 
of England, and he could further claim, 
among Members of this House when 
Parliament was not sitting, to be 
one of the few, and, perhaps, the most 
regular attendant at the great centres of 
exchange and distribution, Seeing the 
close touch in which he stood with 
these bodies, he might claim some 
acquaintance with the general tone and 
feeling as regarded this matter of the 
commercial interests of the north ; and, 
beyond all doubt, it was that this great 
question of Currency was one to them 
of the deepest and almost vital impor- 
tance ; and the desire that some solution 
and settlement of this matter should be 
found, was one most urgently felt. With 
still greater confidence could he say that 
this feeling among the working classes 
of all trade was still more general—in- 
deed, it was almost universal, and, for 
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this reason that the backbone, the very 
foundation of all trade undertakings 
must be confidence, and that owing to 
violent fluctuations between the gold 
and silver metals which for many years 
had been so frequent, this beyond every- 
thing has made confidence impossible, and 
contributed, especially with silver-using 
countries, beyond all else to cripple and 
hamper the various industries of this 
country. He would emphasise this by 
using the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin, which he 
used when speaking on this subject last 
year :— 


“ Every process is made more and more scant 
and more contracted when a man knows he is 
producing something which would not bring 
him back as much next week as he could have 
got for it last month.” 


We sometimes heard it argued that we 
were the great gold-owning country of the 
world, and, therefore, we should stand 
to lose by any change which would 
depreciate its value. This argument, he 
believed, could be proved unsound, but 
we must also remember that we were the 
greatest silver owning Empire of the world, 
for we possessed one-third of all the silver 
that was in use; but in one other thing 
we were greater than even in these, our 
vast agricultural, commercial, and as 
the great manufacturing shops of the 
world our magnificent industrial in- 
terests. We were workers _ before 
financiers. As the former he believed 
we shouid derive overwhelming advan- 
tage from any change which would bring 
stability and confidence into our dealings 
with other nations, and this at a cost of 
no corresponding permanent disadvan- 
tage to the latter, or to any other section 
of the community. It was argued some- 
times that the tendency of this change 
would be that the price of commodities 
would be raised. Well, the price 
or rather cheapness of a commo- 
dity depended very much on what 
you had got to spend ; your cheap com- 
modities are not much use to the tens of 
thousands of the unemployed, which 
during the last weeks have been found 
in our industrial districts, and if there 
was truth in the assertion that prices 
would rise, this, he believed, would be 
more than compensated by the greater 
regularity and pay of our working 

Mr, Herbert Whiteley, 
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classes, owing to improvements in all in- 
dustries. At allevents, this was the opinion 
of almost all the great leaders of trade 
societies, hard headed men representing 
all classes of commerce, many of whom 
he knew personally, and for whose 
opinions he had the very greatest re- 
spect. These men have studied this 
matter carefully, and in the interests of 
those they represent, with the result that 
they are amongst the most enthusiastic 
supporters of Currency reform. He had 
endeavoured to show that this inter- 
national agreement of a stable monetary 
par of exchange between gold and silver 
would be of advantage beyond question 
to agriculturists, and almost equally 
beyond question to industry. There re- 
mains only the point—was this possible ? 
In answer to this he could only quote 
the well-known Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission. The words of the 


monometallic Members of the Royal 
Commission, who included the right hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock), were— 


“We think that in any conditions fairly to 
be contemplated in the future, so far as we can 
forecast them from the experience of the past, a 
stable ratio might be maintained if the nations 
we have alluded to were to accept and strictly 
adhere to bimetallism at the suggested ratio. 
We think that if in all these countries gold and 
silver could be freely coined, and thus become 
exchangeable against commodities at the fixed 
ratio, the market value of silver as measured by 
gold would conform to that ratio, and not vary 
to any material extent.” 


They further added— 


“We are fully sensible of the benefits which 
would accrue from the adoption of a common 
monetary standard by all the commercial nations 
of the world; and we are quite alive to the 
advantage of the adoption by these nations of 
a uniform bimetallic standard as a step in that 
direction.” 


He did not feel that he had a right to 
occupy the attention of the House any 
longer. He was indebted to them for 
the courteous and kindly hearing which 
they had given him, and he would leave to 
others the task of entering upon the 
matter in more ample detail, derived 
from their experience and study of the 
question. 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.), in seconding the Motion 
said, it would be useful in the first place 
clearly to put before the House what 
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the Resolution really was and what the| had been injurious to the best interests 
Movers meant by it. He understood ‘of the country. He would have been 
there was a considerable difference | very much surprised if the hon. Member 
of opinion as to whether it was a for Cardiff had opposed this Resolution. 
bimetallic Resolution or not. The|His hon. Friend did not lightly throw 
Amendment, which stood in the name aside an opinion that he had once formed. 
of the hon. Member for Cardiff) Now, a few years ago he read a very able 
(Mr. Maclean) indicated that he did) paper advocating the introduction of the 
not view it as such, because he was the) bimetallic system into this country. 
champion of monometallism, and appa-; *Mr. J. M MACLEAN (Cardiff) : 
rently he was prepared to accept it with} What was the date? 

an addition which he thought only} *Srr W. HOULDSWORTH said, it 
an improvement. But for himself, he| was 1882. The paper was read before 
held that it was distinctly a bimetallic | the Society of Arts, and in it he said :— 
Resolution, as it embodied all the | 
principles for which bimetallists had | 
all along been contending. In the first 
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“Everyone now admits that the vain attempts 
of Western nations to maintain an exclusive 
gold currency have had a disastrous effect 


place, it said that the instability of | 
the relative value of gold and silver was | 
an evil, injurious to the best interests of | 
the country ; in the second place, that | 
this instability was caused by the 
break up of the bimetallic system 
through the action of the Latin Union 
in 1873; thirdly, that it would be ad- 
visable for this country to do all in its 
power to secure a stable monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver ; and, 
fourthly, that the best and, as he 


believed, the only way to maintain 


upon commerce, and that they are likely, if 
not soon abandoned, to cause a permanent 
reduction in the value of all kinds of pro- 
perty. The only controversy now is which 
nation ought to be the first to set the ex- 
ample of going back to the use of silver. The 
fear of being involved in a common destruction 
must have influence with all the States engaged 
in this unprofitable wrangle, and induce them to 
accept a compromise which shall give free play 
to both gold and silver. All the symptoms, 
therefore, are favourable to the rehabilitation of 
silver, and the speedy triumph of bimetallism, 
which alone can extricate Europe from its 
difficulties. It is, therefore, a sound 


instinct which has prompted so many influential 
that par of exchange was through | firms in London, Liverpool and Manchester, 
an international agreement. He hoped | who have business relations with the East, to 
the House, therefore, would under-|¥8¢ upon the Government ee of 
stand that this Resolution pledged the | Se Oe Re ee 


country to the principles of bimetallism, Pye Resolution spoke of a stable mone- 
and he thought the sooner the country 


tary par of exchange. It was impossible 
was thus pledged the better. [* Hear, to a aetna that they could seu that, 
hear!”] ‘The Leader of the Opposition | i¢ it was desirable, without a bimetallic 
last year, when Chancellor of the Ex-| system. (Hear, hear !”] Here, again, 
chequer, accepted a somewhat similar | yi, hon, Friend would support his view, 
resolution upon the ground that it was | }ecause in the same paper he said— 
a bimetallic Resolution without bimetal- 
lism being named in it. [Laughter.| They| «fall nations were agreed to have a fixed 
had again considered his feelings, for | relative value between silver and gold, no nation 
there were many who loved the thing, | could be left with a mass of the cheaper metal 
but who seemed to hate the word. | eee ie vals ‘would havea certain fixed 
[Laughter.} And it was the thing they | value to each other all over the world.” 
wanted. If they got that, they would 
not quarrel about the word. [“ Hear, | He thought that, unless the hon. Gentle- 
hear!”] It had been said that there was a|man had changed his views—and, if he 
great difference between the Resolution | had, no doubt he would give his reasons for 
as originally put down and as it now such a change—he might be claimed as a 
appears in its present form. But it was ‘true believer in bimetallism. [* Hear, 
precisely the same Resolution in different | hear!”| He now wished to say a few words 
words. [ Laughter. | At least, he could | with regard to the progress of the move- 
not understand the difference between | ment—a progress made against many 
asserting that international bimetallism | prejudices, against the whole press of the 
would be beneficial, and asserting that | country, with few exceptions; and 
the destruction of that system in 1873 | against the disinclination of ordinary men 
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even possessing considerable intelligence 
to study the subject. The Bimetallic 
League consisted of several thousand 
members, including all classes of the 


community—merchants, manufacturers, 


agriculturists, and a very large number 
of the labour organisations. In the 
memorial presented to the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were the names of 
many influential men in the City, includ- 
ing some sixty bankers. The League 
had branches in the Colonies, and it had 
shown its strength by raising a guarantee 
fund of £50,000. But the most striking 
tribute to their influence and power was 
to be found in the formation of the Gold 
Defence Association in order to arrest 
their progress. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That, 
however, seemed to be a very select body, 
consisting entirely of officers, a presi- 
dent, and about 50 vice-presidents, 
but with no army behind them. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and Jaughter.| In the Debate 
of 1890 the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke of trade as reviving, 
but any Gentleman who knew the facts 
of the last four years would be able 
to decide whether he (Sir William 


Houldsworth) was not the truer prophet 
in saying at that time, that after a short 


revival, trade was again declining. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He believed there 
would be no permanent revival of trade 
until this currency question was settled. 
The right hon. Gentleman at that time 
suggested that the great fall in prices 
had been arrested. (Sir Wittiam Har- 
courT dissented). Well, that was his 
impression. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman looked forward 
to an unlimited fall in prices. But the 
fact was that the index number, which was 
then in 1890 72, had fallen for the year 
1895 to 62, and was now only 61°4, so that 
prices had fallen very heavily during the 
past four years, in addition to the fall of 
30 per cent between 1873 and 1891. Then 
there was the case of the Income Tax. He 
confessed that that was one of the strong- 
est arguments brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman to prove that trade 
was good. He believed, however, that the 
profits of industry had been decreasing 
and not increasing during the last twenty 
years. His conviction was that the 
Income Tax assessments were kept up 
by the larger profits which the distribu- 
tors had made, while those of producers 
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had fallen. But he had always felt that 
a time would come-when the Income 
Tax returns would show a decrease. 
We had now arrived at that period, 
because the assessments in all sched- 
ules in 1894 was only 706 millions, 
against 712 millions in 1893. In schedule 
D they would find the assessment was 
361 millions in 1893 and 351 millions in 
1894. He did not wish to create an 
impression that things were worse than 
they really were, but he would like to 
point out that there were two great 
dangers ahead unless this question was 
settled. The first danger was that of 
foreign countries increasing their hostile 
tariffs. The position on the Continent and 
in the United States was such that the 
Governments of the various countries 
must attempt something to relieve the 
agricultural and trade depression which 
existed in those lands as well as in our 
own, and any one who had followed the 
controversies and Debates in the Parlia- 
ments of those countries must see that 
the questions which occupied their minds 
were increased protection on the one 
side, or international Bimetallism on the 
other. It would be a very serious 
matter indeed if those countries raised 
their hostile tariffs and thus excluded our 
goods. Increased protection as was 
shown a very few months ago in the case 
of the United States very seriously affected 
our trade in Yorkshire. The other great 
danger—and he believed it to be the 
greater of the two—was the competition 
of silver using countries with gold using 
countries. The yellow man with the 
white money was against the white man 
with the yellow money. The East— 
Japan especially, and China to some 
extent—were advancing by leaps and 
bounds, under the artificial stimulus of 
depreciated silver, in the making of all 
kinds of articles, and was thus coming 
into competition with us in neutral 
markets, and even in our own country. 
That was the great danger we would 
have to face if there was not soon 
established a stable monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver. The 
competition of silver-using countries 
would force our industries into 4 
state of depression from which it would 
be very difficult to raise them. He 
would venture to give the House one 
concrete case of this severe competition. 
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This was an extract from a report by a 
gentleman who had had great experience 
in the East :— 
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“T have here before me, for instance, a Japan- 
made shirt. It is of good quality, hand-made. 
That shirt cost $2. In the days of the four- 
shilling dollar, therefore, to go no farther back 
it would have cost 8s., could not have competed 
with an English-made one, and would have no 
existence. It still costs $2; but the fall of the 
dollar to 2s. reduces its equivalent cost in English 
money to 4s., and it cannot be made in England 
at that price.” 


The Times which was not very favourable 
to Bimetallism, published on October 28, 
1895, a special article “ Tndian 
Affairs.” The writer said :— 


on 


‘As European statesmen are now compelled to 
recognise in Japan a predominant factor in 
Kastern politics, so British capitalists and Indian 
millowners are being forced to acknowledge her 
successes in the great commercial struggle of the 
nations. .. . India enters on the struggle with her 
mints closed and with the mints of Japan open. 
The avowed object of the closing of the Indian 
mints is to create an artificial scarcity of coin in 
India and to give to the rupee an artificial value. 
We have from the first pointed out the economic 
dangers incident to thisexperiment. In propor- 
tiod as the artificial appreciation of the rupee 
affords permanent relief to Indian official finance 
in regard to gold obligations, it lays a permanent 
burden upon Indian production in the competi- 
tion with silver-using countries.” 


The writer went on to say :— 


“(One does not require to believe in Bimetallism 
in order to recognise the enormous advantages 
which the manufacturers in a silver country 
enjoy in competing with gold countries.” 


That was the great danger that lay 
before us if a monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver was not estab- 


lished. He would now turn to the 
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international Bimetallism being set up, 
with different nations contributing in 
different forms and to different extents 
for thatend. The one condition necessary 
in order that the ratio agreed upon might 
be maintained was that there must be a 
sufficient number of large countries that 
were purely and entirely Bimetallic. The 
Government of the United States held 
the opinion that, if only France or 
Germany were to join them, that would 
be a strong enough combination to main- 
tain the legal ratio, whatever it was. 
Certainly there might be a combination 
of Powers, without every country joining 
in it, which would be sutficiently strong 
to maintain the ratio. The position in 
Europe and in the United States was 
very different from what it was a short 
time ago. Even when the conference 
at Brusse!s was held, the attitude of 
Germany and France was one of 
apathy. But now things were changed. 
During the last few years, almost during 
the last few months, there had been 
evidences in every country of a 
desire to have some settlement of the 
Currency question by establishing, if 
possible, a stable monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver. As 
\to the United States, everyone there, 
| with very few exceptions, was in favour 
of international bimetallism. There 
| was an idea that the silverites were bi- 
metallists and that the “sound money ” 
;men were not. But that was not the 
|case. The sound-money men were in- 
|ternational bimetallists from the very 
‘nature of their principles, because their 
| object was to maintain silver in the 
| United States on a parity with gold. To 
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consideration of how the question stood | do this they must either replace the gold 
in various parts of the world. But, | withdrawals by continual borrowings, 
first, he would point out that there | which could not be satisfactory, or they 
was nothing in the Motion which | must resort to international bimetallism. 
necessarily involved this country be-| The silverites were also for international 
coming a Bimetallic country. What the | bimetallism, if that was possible ; but, 
supporters of the Resolution desired was | despairing of that, and only because they 
International Bimetallism. They wanted | despaired, they were in favour of the 
a Bimetallic system set up; and the| United States going to free coinage of 
question whether this country should be | silver herself. Before the French Cham- 
itself Bimetallic was a question of the|ber there was a Resolution, similar to 
future when a conference took place | that before the House, which had secured 
between the various nations. He) the signatures of 347 Deputies out of a 
saw no difficulty, except possibly the | ponthe 520. There was no doubt that 
sentiments of some foreign countries in | the Resolution there would be carried by 
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a large majority. It was supported at| 
public meetings all through France and | 
by all the French agricultural societies. | 
France was perfectly prepared to enter. 
into an international bimetallic agrec-| 
ment. Resolutions identical to that 
under consideration by the House were | 
to be submitted to the German Reichstag | 
and the Prussian Diet, and they were! 
certain to be carried by large majorities. | 
In Belgium the Ministry had declared | 
thatthey would have no hesitation in join- | 
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expressions of opinion on the part of the Goy- 
ernment of France and the Government and 
Parliament of Germany, as to the serious evils 
resulting therefrom. It therefore urges upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the desirability of 
co-operating with other Powers in an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of considering 
what measures can be taken to remove and 
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| mitigate these evils.” 


That Resolution was accepted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite on behalf 
of the Government of the day. It was 
unanimously approved of by the House 
of Commons, and I do not think that 


ing an international bimetallic league |the House of Commons, and I am cer- 


Holland was perfectly unanimous on) tain that Her Majesty’s Government do 
the subject. In Denmark a Resolution | not, wish in any way to recede from that 


was to be introduced, Austria had 
expressed herself as favourable  to| 
nogotiations, and Russia had made a 
communication to the German Govern- 
ment that she would be prepared to join 
a Bimetallic combination, adding that if 
circumstances remained as they were, she | 
would be compelled to adopt a gold 


Resolution. [Cheevs.] The Resolution 
which has now been moved—though per- 
haps I might criticise some of its terms 
—appears to me to be in its meaning 
absolutely identical with the Resolution 


| passed last year; and I should not have 


intervened thus early in the Debate had 
not my hon. Friend who seconded the 


currency. He appealed to the House 
to take advantage of this 
able position of affairs. 
stances never were 


Resolution stated that in his view it was 
favour-|a Bimetallic Resolution, though it did 
The circum-| not necessarily involve the adoption of 
| Bimetallism by this country. Looking 





more favourable | 


for preliminary negotiations, and he| to the enormous importance of this ques- 
believed that the present disposition of| tion, it is right that I should lose no 


continental nations was very largely due|time in expressing my own opinion 
to the Brussels Conference. He did not | upon it, holding as I do the office of 
ask Her Majesty’s Government to | Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, what 
initiate negotiations, for he believed} is of far more importance, that I should 
overtures would be made to it. He! Jose no time in stating to the House the 
had heard the right hon. Member for | policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
West Monmouth (Sir W. Harcourt), say | think it right to pursue in this matter. 
that he had no objection to bimetallism | I may congratulate my hon. Friend who 

| moved this Resolution upon the modesty 


if other nations agreed to it. 
*Sir_ W. HARCOURT: Oh, no!) with which he approached the question. 
I shall endeavour to imitate him, for I 


If England was not included. 

*Sir W. HOULDSWORTH #said,| have no sympathy with the confidence 
that even with that condition, there | with which some persons—and those not 
was an opportunity, by passing this| always the best-informed, —lay down the 
Resolution, of doing something which | Jaw ‘on one side or the other of this 
would be of the greatest value and | question. [ ‘* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter. | 


importance to the whole of the industry,! You may hear monometallists speak 
|of Bimetallists as if they must neces- 


trade and commerce of the country. He | 
begged to second the Motion. | sarily be lunatics or idiots—{laughter|— 
*TueE CHANCELLOR or vue EX-|as if the whole theory which they hold 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnarn Hicks} must be necessarily so impossible and 
Bracu, Bristol, W.): About a year ago| wrong that it is useless even to argue 
the House of Commons passed a Resolu- |against it. On the other hand, you 
tion, which has already been alluded to, | may hear Bimetallists who cannot believe 
to the following effect :— | that anyone can oppose their favourite 
oe . i ae ._| theory except on the ground of some 
apprehension the constant fluctuations and ihe Selfish interest in connection with the 
growing divergence in the relative value of gold |existing system of currency in Great 
and silver, and heartily concurs in the recent | Britain. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] I confess 
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that the more I have studied this ques. 
tion, the more complex and difficult it 
appears to me. [Cheers.] I will quote 
to the House some words in justification 
of this view from the Report’ of the 
Royal Commission. That Commission, 
composed of very able men, many of 
whom were experts in the matter which 
they were considering, stated at the 
outset of the Report :— 
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“There is hardly any fact connected with the 
subject on which there are not considerable 
differences of opinion. Even if the facts were 
admitted there would still remain an element of 
doubt caused by the uncertainty as to whether 
we have taken into consideration all the factors 
necessary to enable a conclusion to be formed; 
and in addition to this the influences which 
affect the prices and the relative value of the 
precious metals are so subtle and various that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to assign to each 
its true weight. 


In my belief those words are absolutely 
true. [Cheers.| He ‘would be a very 
wise man who could estimate correctly 
what has been the exact influence of our 
system of currency in the past upon the 
fortunes of this country and of the 
world. It is not in the power of any of 
us accurately to foretell and gauge what 
would be the result of a change in that 
system. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] As far as 
I am able to understand the matter, it 
seems quite impossible to fix a ratio— 
[cheers|—which shall be absolutely inde- 
pendent of the market fluctuations be- 
tween two articles like gold and silver, 
both of them used for other purposes 
besides the"coinage for which that ratio 
would be fixed, and one of them capable 
of being produced in almost unlimited 
quantities. [Cheers.| But, on the other 
hand, I do not by any means imply that, 
if an international agreement of the kind 
suggested by my hon. Friend were un- 
dertaken by a sufficient number of 
nations for the purpose of fixing a ratio 
between gold and silver for coinage pur- 
poses, that agreement would not influ- 
ence the market fluctuations between the 
two metals, and possibly bring these two 
metals nearer together in value than 
they are at present. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It seems to me that unless anyone is 
bold enough, as I am not bold enough, 
to dissent from the unanimous opinion 
of the Royal Commission, they cannot 
deny that such an agreement would 
exercise such an influence. For the 
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Royal Commission reported unanimously 
that :— 


“Tn their opinion the bimetallic system of the 
Latin Union exercised a material influence over 
the relative values of the two metals and kept 
the market price of silver approximately steady 
at the ratio of 15} to 1.” 


And so, again, take the most important 
question of the ratio which should be 
fixed in any such agreement. I am told 
that the United States would probably 
desire that the old ratio of 15} or 16 to 
1 should be adopted. In view of the 
present market price of silver, it seems 
to me that to fix any such ratio would 
be an act of absolute dishonesty to 
creditors. [Opposition cheers.| It would 
probably cause a financial panic with 
all its possible results to the credit of 
the country, such as has been in previous 
Debates frequently predicted by some of 
the highest authorities. But suppose, 
as others have suggested, that the ratio 
fixed were a ratio representing, or 
approximate to, the market value of the 
two metals at the time the ratio was 
fixed. That would in itself be an 
admission of the power of the market in 
controlling the matter,and would involve, 
therefore, subsequent variations from time 
to time in accordance with the market 
price. I do not at all see how any such 
process would fulfil the vague and ex- 
travagant hopes which are entertained 
by the advocates of Bimetallism. [Op- 
position cheers.| The very fact of enter- 
ing into an agreement of that kind 
would be some danger to the States 
which entered into it. It would be 
liable to be broken in the event of 
political convulsions or in the event of 
war. If it were broken, what would be 
the result upon the monetary system of 
the other States which had joined it ? 
And the very fact that there might be 
such doubt upon its permanence would 
materially interfere with its success. But 
really I do not wish to detain the House 
by abstract argument upon this question. 
What I really wish to impress upon the 
House is its extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity, its vast importance to the coun- 
try—I believe no more important subject 
to the country can be conceived—and 
the extreme danger of altering the cur- 
rency without we are absolutely sure 
that the ciroumstances warrant it. 
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[Cheers.]| What is the present situa- 
tion? My hon. Friend painted a very 
dark picture of the condition of the 
country. It is always agreeable to say 
we are ruined. [ZLaughter.| I venture 
to cast some doubt upon the view of my 
hon. Friend. I should hold, from the 
information I am able to obtain, that, 
as a whole, the country was singularly 
prosperous. [‘‘Hear, hear !’’ from 
Str William Harcourt.| If I look to 
any of the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion, I fail to gather that the last four 
years have been the most disastrous 
years that have ever befallen England. 
The wealth of the country is very great, 
it is diffused more generally, perhaps, 
than in any previous period of our his- 
tory. [Cheers.| The volume of our 
trade is enormous, and is increasing and 
improving since last summer. [J/inis- 
terial laughter.| The working classes— 
though of course there is still, as I fear 
there always will be, poverty and suffer- 
ing in the land—are, generally speaking, 
in receipt of higher wages than they have 
ever been before—wages which purchase 
for them far more of the comforts and 
necessaries of life than they ever did 
before; and lastly, perhaps from my own 
point of view, I may venture to add I 
believe there never was a time when 
any country in the world was able to 
bear an enormous burden of taxation 
with less discomfort to the taxpayer. 
[Cheers.| Therefore I am bound to say 
that, if I look to the condition of the 
country generally, I see no reason what- 
ever that would justify a change in our 
currency system. [Opposition cheers. | 
I admit there are two great interests 
which are specially suffering. There is, 
first, the great interest of agriculture. 
No one will deny, least of all shall T~at- 
tempt to deny, that that interest is in a 
most suffering condition, and especially 
that part of it which is engaged in the 
production of wheat. Then, I take 
it, from my hon. Friends who have 
moved and seconded the Resolution, that 
the great cotton industry of Lancashire 
is also suffering. Now, what is the 
cause of their depression? I take it 
that the cause in both cases is low prices. 
Some would say—Never mind that ; low 
prices are an inestimable benefit to the 
nation at large, and if any industry 
suffers by them that cannot be helped.: 
T cannot accept that view without very 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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considerable limitations. I think that 
even the stern economy of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har. 
court) would be softened by more humane 
views if low prices, in his mind, involved 
the ruin of the agricultural industry of 
Great Britain, or the ruin of the great 
cotton industry of Lancashire. It is 
essential for the House to inquire to 
what causes are those low prices due. 
Are they due to anything that would be 
cured by the adoption of Bimetallism ? 
Are they, in other words, due to the 
appreciation of gold, or to the fall in the 
value of silver? Now, it has been con- 
stantly suggested that the low prices of 
agricultural produce are due to the ap- 
preciation of gold, and a few years ago 
it was generally and perhaps almost uni- 
versally assumed as a fact, that gold 
had appreciated. A good deal has hap- 
pened since then. It was considered 
that the demand’ for gold exceeded the 
supply; that the production of gold was 
insufficient to keep pace with the demand 
for gold in consequence of the demonetisa- 
tion of silver and the adoption of a gold 
coinage by certain important nations; 
that, consequently, it was probable that 
gold had 
was proved by the low prices of 
certain articles that gold had appre- 
ciated. Well, I think the first of 
these views is open to very great ques- 
tion. Is the demand for gold in the 
coinage of the world greater than the 
supply? Now, it is quite certain that 
\the production of gold has very largely 
increased within the last few years. The 
| production of gold in 1895 was double 
what it was in 1885, and it stands now 
at a higher point—the annual produc- 
‘tion—than it ever reached in the most 
| splendid times of California and Aus- 
tralia. But the question may possibly 
ibe rather of the relation between the 
| total stock of gold and the existing de- 
|mands on it than of the annual produc- 
ition. How does that stand? There 
‘never was a time since 1844 when the 
| stock of gold in the banks was so large 
as now. The Bank of England is, of 
course, bound to keep a certain reserve 
of gold against its note issue. That 
reserve is, I think, more than double 
now what it was in 1893. And if I 
were to pursue the inquiry into 
the amount. of gold in the great 


European banks, I should be met with 
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the same result. Does that mean that 
there is a scarcity of gold? There is no 
scarcity of gold. [Cheers.] Does it 
mean that the gold is kept by the banks 
instead of being diffused through the 
country and improving trade? Well, 
the rate of discount never was so low. 
And yet it isa very remarkable fact | 
that the same year which has shown this 
enormous and unprecedented stock of | 
gold in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- | 
land, also shows the lowest prices on | 
record. J find that the index number of | 
the Heonomist newspaper, which was 
2,235 on January Ist, 1890, was reduced 
to 1,999 on January Ist, 1896, showing 
a fall of 10 per cent. in prices. I doubt 
very much—but I speak of this with 
great diffidence, because it is a very 
obscure subject—whether in 
country as this prices are affected to any 
extent by the volume of our metallic 
currency. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
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currency On prices varies inversely with 
the banking facilities of any country, | 
and I agree with the words which were | 
used by the right hon. Gentleman Oppo- | 
site last year, when he said that— 


ae Metal with us is the measure of value. It | 
is not the instrument of trade. We conduct 
our trade, the greatest in the world, on the | 
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such a| 
| Russia, and in India—which has brought 
|the produce of these countries to the 
I think | 
the effect of the volume of the metallic | 
‘cantile Marine, in the size of ships, in 
the cheapness of the working of marine 


| very 
| require them as cheaply 
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reason for this fall in prices which hag. 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with 
any question of the appreciation of gold ? 
Surely the fall has been, as Mr. William 
Henry Smith said in this House some 
years ago, in the articles of which the 
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| production is practically unlimited, and 


not in the articles of which the produc- 
tion is practically limited. The fact is 
this—that the fall in these articles is due 





to foreign competition—[cheers | and 
foreign ‘competition is due, first, to 
peace, which has enabled greater in- 


dustry to be applied to their production ; 
secondly, to the more efficient use of 
capital due to the better organisation of 
credit ; thirdly, perhaps to the use of 
the telegraph; fourthly, to the vast cx- 
tension of railways in new countries—-in 
America, in the Argentine Republic, in 


sea; lastly, and perhaps most of all, to 
the wonderful improvements in our Mer- 


/engines, so that, in fact, the harvests of 
‘the world can now be brought from the 
| places where they are produced to the 
door of any country that may 
as if they 
| were produced in that country itself. 


emilicas sathallic Weake of any country because | Let me ask the House to observe that 


we have the largest credit.” 


But let me turn to the other aspect of | 
the question. Can it be proved that the 


fall in price of certain articles of agri- | labour in new countries. 


cultural produce is due to the apprecia- 
tion of gold? Now, I think if it were | 
due to the appreciation of gold, surely 
the [fall of value in the prices of ‘articles | 
would be universal and would be uni- | 
form. But that is absolutely contrary | 
to the fact. [Cheers.] There are some | 
articles of agricultural produce which | 


have fallen very largely. Wheat has fallen | 


50 per cent., comparing the av erage prices | 
of the decade between 1865 ond 1875 
with the prices between 1891 and 1895. 
Other articles have fallen less—barley, 32 | 
per cent. ; oats, 25 per cent. ; wool, 26 per 
cent. The best classes of heat and mutton 





have fallen much less; the best class of | 
8 percent. Cheese | 


mutton has fallen only 8 
has fallen 15 per cent.; butter, 10 per 
cent. ; hay, 16 per cent. ; straw and 
poultry not at all—I believe poultry has 
actually risen, May not there be a 


articles. 


| this is true mainly and mostly of certain 
It is true of corn, because 
corn is an article which is specially 
adapted for production by unskilled 
Tt is true of 
| wool because of the enormous increase in 
| the flocks of sheep in Australia and other 
| parts of the world in the management of 
which little labour is required. But itis 
‘not so true by any means of articles 
| which require more skilled labour to pro- 
duce them, or which are more of a perish- 
‘able nature. And when you come to 
‘articles like, for instance, straw, which 
‘is extremely bulky, so that the cost 
of its transport would be out of all 
| proportion to its value, there you find 
an article which has not fallen in value 
at all, I think I have said something 
|to show that there are great and im- 
portant causes to which the fall in agri- 
cultural produce, which has been so 
|injurious to the farming industry of this 
country, is due, rather than to the appre- 
ciation of gold. But then I turn to 
what may be due to the fall in the gold 
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price of silver. It has often been argued 
that the fall in the gold price of silver 
has brought Indian wheat into very 
serious competition with wheat grown in 
this country. That may be true to some 
extent, but this is a fact, that the im- 
ports of agricultural products from 
silver-using countries are now only 2 per 
cent. of the total amount of agricultural 
produce imported into this country, 
which competes with agricultural pro- 
duce grown at home, and the Indian 
harvests cannot be—both from the vary- 
ing amount of their exportation, and 
from the total amount that could be ex- 
ported—anything like as potent a factor 
in determining the price of wheat in the 
world as the harvests, for instance, of 
countries like Russia or of the Argentine 
Republic, which have notasilver currency, 
but an inconvertible paper currency. 
I find that in the year 1894 only half 
the amount of wheat was exported from 
British India that was exported in the 
previous year; and [I find that the 
amount exported in 1894 was very little 
higher than the amount exported in 
1877, when silver was nearly double the 
price at which it stood in 1894. [ Cheers. | 
My hon. Friend, who seconded this 
Motion, said a good deal about the 
effect of the low price of silver in silver- 
using countries in the East upon the 
competition of these countries with Lan- 
cashire. I think he referred mainly, if 
not entirely, to the cotton industry of 
Lancashire. I am not aware that 
other trades have complained of this 
competition, and if they have not I 
should very much like to know why. 
Why is it that the cotton industry of 
Lancashire is the particular trade that 
complains of this competition, because if 
there is this great importance attached 
to the bounty that may be due to the 
fall in the value of silver, surely it would 
apply to other trades besides the cotton 
industry ? But this, at any rate, I be- 
lieve to be the fact, that the cotton in- 
dustry of Lancashire is not quite expir- 
ing. Iam informed that the number of 
spindles and looms is increasing in Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY : It is 
very much less. 

*Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: That is the information 
that has reached me. I am also in- 
formed that the wages of the operatives 
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employed in the cotton industry are 
better than they were. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY : They are 10 
per cent. below the standard list. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I believe the fact is that 
more of the profits of the industry go 
into the pockets of the operatives than 
before, and less into the pockets of the 
masters. That might be a fact to be re- 
gretted if it led masters to abandon the 
cotton industry. But why should they 
abandon the cotton industry? Is the 
Lancashire cotton trade with silver 
countries a losing one? If it is 
I am curious to know why our exports 
of cotton goods to these silver-using 
countries have increased, comparing 
1873 with 1894, by a percentage three 
times as large as the percentage of increase 
in the trade between Lancashire and 
other countries that are not silver-using. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Ido not at all wish 
to deny that the fall in silver may have 
influenced the competition between 
Lancashire and the East, but I 
I believe the danger of the competition 
—and I believe it to be a very real 
danger—is more due to other causes. I 
believe it is due, in the first place, to the 
fact that the cotton is nearer at hand there 
to the mills ; in thesecond place to the fact 
that themarket is on the spot ; in the third 
place—and by far the greatest of all—to 
the extreme cheapness of the labour. 
That labour is probably made more 
cheap by the effect of the fall in silver, 
and therefore the competition becomes 
harder. Iadmit to that extent that the 
fall in silver has been an evil. The fluct- 
uations in the rate of exchange between 
gold-using and silver-using countries 
have also been an evil. I fear such 
fluctuations are inseperable from a 
difference in standards. We may wish, 
all of us, that there could be only 
one standard in the whole civilised 
world; but I am afraid that is a 
dream that is not likely to be 
realised. But even the influence, in- 
jurious though it may be, on commerce, 
of the fluctuations of the rate of ex- 
change has been minimised by the opera- 
tionsof theexchangebanks. What, after 
all, is the great evil as it affects ourselves, 
is the influence of the fall in silver upon 
the fortunes of our great dependency of 
India. I think it has always been ad- 
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mitted by all Parties in this House, that 
the great fall of silver has been a 
serious difficulty to the Government 
of India. A few years ago the 
Government of India took the step of 
closing the mints against the free coin- 
age of silver. Since that time they have, 
to a great extent, achieved what I 
imagine was their object, in preventing 
the fall of the rupee. But there has 
been this remarkable result—the price 
of silver since the Indian mints were 
closed has very largely fallen, and every 
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year there is an increasing divergence | 


between the market value of the coined 
rupee and the market value of the silver 
which is in that rupee. In fact, India 
now has an inconvertible, appreciated 
currency. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That is 
not a position—however much relief it 
may have given for a time to the Gov- 
ernment of India—which, I think, can 
he held to be a satisfactory or final solu- 
tion of this great question. [Cheers.] I 
therefore do believe that, in the matters 
which I have alluded to, there are, as 
this Motion states, evils affecting this 
country and our Indian Empire in the 
present low value of silver, and we are 
perfectly ready, as we have always been 
to join with foreign countries in con- 
ference as to the best way in which those 
evils may be alleviated. But I would 
wish to say that there isa part of the 
Empire which is not included in the 
United Kingdom, and which is not in- 
cluded in India, which has great in- 
terests in this matter besides ourselves. 
I refer to our Colonial Empire. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] We have in the United King- 
dom a population of 38,000,000. Our 
colonies have a population of 20,500,000. 
Of these no less than 15,500,000 are on 
the basis of a gold standard, with im- 
portsand exports, in 1893, of £227,500, 000 
—four-fifths of the total colonial foreign 
trade. That includes all the great self- 
governing colonies, and the bulk of the 
Crown Colonies. On the other hand 
there are silver currency colonies, 
containing a population of 1,500,000 
and with a trade of £48,000,000 ; 
and there are colonies with the 
peculiar rupee currency of India, 
containing a population of 3,500,000, 
and with a trade of £12,000,000. It 
is obvious, that in dealing with this 
question, the interests of our gold-stan- 
dard colonies cannot and ought not to 
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be neglected. ([Cheers.] And let the 
House remember that each and everyone 
of these colonies, whether it be a self- 
governing colony or a Crown colony, is, 
and I think always has been perfectly 
free to choose its own currency for 
itself. Therefore, vast as the population 
of India is, great as are the interests of 
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|our Indian Empire, you have, I will 


venture to contend, even apart from the 
United Kingdom, enormous interests on 
the other side. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
What is the policy which, as a Govern- 
ment we intend to pursue? As I have 
said, we are willing, we are anxious, 
seeing that there are evils in the present 
low value of silver, and in the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the two metals, to 
enter into a conference, or into negotia- 
tions, which certainly I believe “at the 


present stage would be much better than | 


a conference, with other countries upon 
this subject, but we are not prepared to 
abandon the gold standard in the 
United Kingdom. [Loud cheers.) 1 
have expressed, I think, very frankly 
my Own opinions on this important sub- 
ject to the House, but it is very well 
known that there are some of my col- 
leagues who do not agree in these 
opinions, and who, like my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
are confirmed and pronounced Bimetal- 
lists. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But we all 
agree in this, that we should not be 
justified in proposing or accepting a de- 
parture from the gold standard of the 
United Kingdom. And why? Let me 
read the words which were used by my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House in 1890. He said :— 

“Nothing can be done, nothing should be 
attempted which is against the views and the 
wishes of the great practical financiers and 
bankers of this country. It would be folly and 
madness in any Government to go in advance of 
the educated commercial opinion of the country 
in this matter.” 

We cannot, therefore, alter the gold 
standard of the United Kingdom ; but, 
with that reservation, we are prepared, 
in the words of the Resolution, to do 
all in our power to secure by inter- 
national agreement a stable monetary 
par of exchange between gold and silver. 
What are the prospects of any such 
agreement ? I fear they are not very 
brilliant. [Cheers.] It will be remem- 
bered that in the conference of 1893 the 
proposed a Bimetallic 
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Resolution. It was opposed by Ger- 


many, by the Scandinavian nations, by 
Switzerland, and by Austria, who de- 
clared themselves gold monometallists. 
France and the Latin Union were only 
prepared to accept it if Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia would join 
a Bimetallic union, so that the Resolution 
fell to the ground, and the vital ques- 
tion of what the ratio should be in the 
event of such an international agreement 
touched. _[‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’?] We made suggestions for in- 
creasing the use of silver. 

discouraged and withdrawn. 
| possible for other nations to join in a 
Bimetallic agreement which seemed good 
to themselves, I have little doubt but 
that the Indian Government would be 
prepared to assist by re-opening the 
Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and that we might endeavour, by 
other minor means, to promote the in- 
crease of silver in coinage and thus aid in 
an international agreement on this great 
question. But we can go no further. 
[Cheers.| This great capital is the 
monetary centre of the world. [Cheers. } 
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was never even 


Our trade and commerce are probably 
greater than any other country has ever 


enjoyed. Our wealth is enormous. It 
arises from investments and enterprise 
in every quarter of the globe. All of 
this has been built up on a gold standard ; 
and the great majority of the men, able 
and experienced financiers, who control 
the work of this gigantic machine, are of 
opinion that its permanence depends upon 
the maintenance of our existing monetary 
system. [Cheers.] With that opinion 
before us, no responsible Government of 
this country could take any other course 
than that which I have indicated. {Loud 
cheers. ] 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN said, he be- 
lieved that the object with which he had 
placed his Amendment on the Paper had 
been fully justified by the declaration 
they had obtained from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. That statement was 
so satisfactory, so far as the position of 
this country was concerned, that he did 
not think it would be necessary for 
him to proceed with his Amendment. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as it seemed to him, had 
made out a very good case why this 
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If it be! 
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country should not enter into any nego. 
tiation or any conference at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he was not 
going to allow the currency system of 
this country to be interfered with, but 
that he was going to let the bimetallists 
have their own way anywhere else. The 
world was all before them—[laughter|— 
where to choose a place for their expe- 
riment, but he really did not understand 
why this country should be an assisting 
party to any experiment of that kind. 
|‘ Hear, hear!”] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to indicate that poor 
India was to be stretched out on the 
rack again and vivisected for the benefit 
of the rest of mankind. He said that 
everybody agreed that the depreciation 
of silver had been a very great misfortune 
for India. They all agreed that it had 
been a great inconvenience to the Indian 
Government, but he demurred entirely 
to the proposition that it had been a 
calamity for the people of India or for 
the trade of that country generally. He 
regretted very much the experiment of 
closing the mints, for that was really 
giving encouragement to speculation in 
silver, and he feared that if another 
change was now introduced it would only 


| lead to more gambling of the same kind. 


India had fully recovered from the effects 
of the closing of her mints. There had 
been a very remarkable expansion in the 
circulation of currency notes, which had 
taken, to a great degree, the place of 
rupees, and there had also been a large 
number of rupees brought into circula- 
tion from the hoards accumulated in 
India through many centuries. In that 
way the need of the country for a large 
currency had been supplied, and he did 
not think India was likely to be the 
gainer by any bargain that might be 
made for the opening of the Indian 
mints on condition that the Latin 
Union reopened their mints. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Man- 
chester, being apparently gravelled for 
lack of matter, was kind enough to make 
a personal attack on him (Mr. Maclean), 
referring to a paper which he read 15 
years ago at the Society of Arts, in 
which he believed he stated, for the first 
time in England, it was a great mistake 
to suppose that, although the Government 
of India lost money on remittances to 
this country, that India as a country 
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was adversely affected by bimetallism. 
He had studied this question in India 
for some years, where it was a popular 
subject for discussion long before it was 
introduced in this country. Speaking 
generally, he should say the study of 
bimetallism was a fascinating intellectual 
exercise for people of subtle minds with 
a strong taste for paradox. He was not 
of a metaphysical turn of mind himself, 
but he confessed the subject had great 
attractions for him, and coming fresh 
from India, where his business experience 
had been acquired, he devoted his paper 
mainly to the Indian aspect of the case, 
indicating his belief, towards the end, 
that what India gained had perhaps been 
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lost by England. There were probably | 


very few hon. Members who could say 
that all their opinions of 15 years ago 
were those which were held by them at 
the present moment, and he thought it 
some advantage to a man to have been 
able to survey a subject from different 
points of view. As he gained greater 
experience and knowledge of the course 
of trade of this country he certainly 


changed his opinion on this point, but | 


he had always guarded himself to the 
extent that he said bimetallism was 
only possible if they had a stable 


ratio agreed to by all countries and | 
their | 
own control the production of the silver | 


if the Government took under 


in the mines, thereby making a Govern- 
ment monopoly of it. Those two con- 
ditions were impracticable and could not 
be carried out, and he thought it was 
unfair of the hon. Member to appeal to 
him as if in doubt whether he was a mono- 
metallist or not. If the hon. Baronet 
remembered his paper of 15 years ago 
he might also have remembered his speech 
of eight years ago, when he moved an 
Amendment to the Resolution of the right 
hon. Member for Sleaford and declared 
that the result of the careful examina- 
tion of this question made by the Royal 
Commission had satisfied him that bi- 
metallism was utterly impracticable. 
When the Commission said it was im- 
possible for them to lay down a fixed ratio, 
that made an end of the whole business. 
He thought the hon. Member for Man- 
chester might have done him the justice 
to remember that, and might also have 
known that, when he was Member for a 
Lancashire borough, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon his consti- 
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tuents the fallacy and futility of this 
scheme of bimetallism for remedying 
any evils they suffered from. The dis- 
cussion of the question to-night had 
been as to how it affected the interests 
of this country. The Mover of the 
Resolution stated that the present sys- 
tem of currency had been injurious to 
the best interests of this country. He 
thought the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had traversed the whole 
ground of reply to statements of that 
kind. The supporters of the Motion 
ihad utterly failed to show that trade 
| Was at present in that languishing con- 
| dition in which alone men would desire 
| to have a change of the currency system 
in the country. He noticed an absence 
of familiar arguments he knew very 
well. It used to be said that apprecia- 
tion of gold was a great misfortune for 
the owners of landed property in this 
country whose estates were mortgaged, 
because the rents had fallen, whilst they 
had to pay the mortgages in appreciated 
gold. As a matter of fact, there was 
such a plethora of gold in this country 
that any mortgage which fell in could 
be renewed at a lower rate of interest. 
With regard to the state of trade 
and industry, he noticed the other day, 
in one of the pamphlets with which 
the bimetallists deluged the country, 
the heading, ‘‘ Desperate Condition of the 
Labour Market,” and on opening the 
pamphlet to see what it referred to he 
found it was a little paragraph, describ- 
ing some contemptible affair at Liver- 
pool. Just contrast that with the 
statement in the Labour Gazette, in 
which it was shown that every industry 
in the country was at present in a 
remarkably prosperous condition. There 
was one feature which proved con- 
clusively that the working classes them- 
selves were very much better off than 
they were. If they took the index 
number of 100 for the year 1860, as 
indicating the average rate of wages 
amongst the principal trades at that 
time and compared it with the number 
now, which had risen to 192, they would 
see that, in fact, the wages of labour had 
practically doubled within the last 
twenty-five years. They had more than 
doubled whenit was remembered that they 
purchased so very much more than they 
did in those times. They heard a great 
deal about low prices, which they were 
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told were a calamity to many industries 
in this country. He did not believe 
they were a calamity for the agricultural 
labourer even, and certainly not for 
working men who dwelt in towns, He 
should like to remark that Lancashire 
opinion was by no means unanimous on 
this question. The resolution in favour 
of bimetallism was carried by a very small 
majority indeed in the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whilst those of Oldham 
and Blackburn absolutely rejected it. 
He knew he could hold a meeting in 
Oldham in favour of monometallism, just 
as easily as the Member for Manchester 
could hold one in favour of bimetallism. 
He had often heard operatives in Lanca- 
shire say :— 


“Tt would be a very much better thing for us 


if we had bimetallism introduced, because we | 


could sell our goods for higher prices.” 
His reply was this :— 

“Tf the theory of bimetallism is correct, you 
would have to pay a higher price for your bread, 
cotton, tea, and everything you consume. The 
cost of production would be very largely in- 
creased. Then you say you would get higher 
prices for your goods abroad, but the countries 
from which we get these products would not 
be nearly so prosperous, and would not be able to 
uy so many of our goods, therefore there 
would be a shrinkage of trade, and the trade of 
the country would fall away, so that the opera- 
tives of Lancashire would be no better off than 
they are at the present moment.” 


He thought it was a pity that Lanca- 
shire, once so famous for self-reliance and 
independence of spirit, should come so 
often to this House in these days and ask 
for the protection of the Legislature for 
its trade. Where was the sturdy spirit 
of the men of Lancashire they used to be 
so proud of in the old days? There 
were, no doubt, important causes at 
work which were likely to injure the 
trade of Lancashire, but these causes 
could not, by any means, be summed up 
in a bounty given by manufacturers in 
silver using countries. 
to some remarkable figures to show that 
it was not in the silver using countries 
that the great competition with Lan- 
cashire had sprung up. On the con- 
trary it was the silver using countries 
who were the best customers of Lan- 
cashire at the present day. Where 
Lancashire had suffered was in the 
markets of the Continent of Europe and 
America, and this was easily intelligible 


when they saw that of the total increase, 
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of 5,824,100 spindles during the last 
four years, the silver standard countries 
only gained an increase of 1,039,100, 
while America increased her spindles by 
1,295,000, the Continent by 1,890,000, 
and even the United Kingdom by 
1,600,000, or a great many more than 
the increase in the silver using countries. 
Was not that one of the prominent 
causes why the trade of Lancashire did not 
increase in the same ratio with which it 
increased in former years? Oldham was 
the seat not only of the cotton industry 
in the spinning of yarns, but it was also 
the seat of great industries for the pro- 
duction of machinery used in the cotton 
mills all over the world, and he remem- 
bered the proprietor of one of these 
mills telling him that he had fitted up 
nearly 100 mills in Russia. Could they 
suppose that competition of that kind 
could go on and the people of Lancashire 
still be able to increase their trade as 
fast as they used todo? It was the old 
story of the eagle being killed with an 
jarrow feathered from its own wing. 
The products of the machinery thus sent 
abroad came into competition with those 
of the cotton mills of Lancashire. If such 
‘large profits were not made now as 
formerly by individual millowners, it 
was because a great proportion of these 
profits had gone away to workpeople, 
and he thought one of the causes of the 
present trouble in Lancashire was that 
the leaders of the working men had gone 
further than they were entitled to, that 
they interfered too much with the 
management of the mills, and were 
frightening from their own country. 
capital, energy, enterprise, and inventive- 
ness, which used to be applied so freely 
to industry, so that these great factors 
in trade went abroad for the benefit of 
people who were competitors of Lanca- 
shire. These were causes which helped to 
account forthe present condition of things. 
The Resolution went on to urge upon 
the Government the advisability of doing 
jall in their power to secure by interna- 
| tional agreement a stable monetary par 
‘of exchange between gold and silver. 
Phrases of that kind appeared to afford 








/unimaginable joy to bimetallists. The 
|phrase, however, was nothing better 


than a nebulous hypothesis. In his view 
| this stable ratio of exchange meant real 
instability, because it was to shift from 
time to time according to the production 
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of silver. It had been contended that 
the ratio should be settled by agreement 
between the United States, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and other silver-using 
countries, bué he did not believe that 
those countries would ever come to any 
agreement upon the subject, unless with 
the help of England, which was what 
they had been seeking for all along. 
England had always maintained a 
thoroughly independent position on this 
subject; so much so that she had been 
charged with selfishness in refusing to 
help the silver-using countries by join- 
ing in this movement. The adoption of 
Bimetallism had failed on the Continent, 
because the closing of the mints was the 
consequence, and not the cause of the 
depreciation of silver. In his view trade 
was not so greatly affected by the depre- 
ciation of silver, seeing that a large por- 
tion of it was conducted by telegraphic 
indents for goods, so that business 
transactions were closed at once, and 
could not be affected by a prospec- 
tive fall in exchange. In these cir- 
cumstances he failed to see why we 
were bound to change our whole cur- 
rency system. JBimetallism meant 
gambling in silver and the debasing of 
our coinage for the benefit of silver 
holding and producing countries. If 
we joined this movement we should 
violate the sanctity of contracts, intro- 
duce confusion into our trading system, 
and should undermine and finally de- 
stroy that splendid fabric of commercial 
supremacy, based upon sound finance, 
unstained credit, and perfect confidence, 
which had been built up by the practical 
sagacity of so many generations of 
Englishmen. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) 
said, that he hoped the House would 
permit him to make a few remarks on a 
subject which he had carefully studied 
for upwards of 20 years. He allowed 
that matters had greatly changed since 
some of them took up the question over 
20 years ago. The destruction of the 
bimetallic system was far more com- 
plete now than it was then. Most of 
the leading countries had gone upon the 
gold standard, and the revolution of 
prices caused by this movement had ap- 
parently been consummated Prices of 
commodities had fallen on the average 
nearly 50 per cent. since 1873—that 
was to say, £1 would buy almost twice 
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as much now as then—and there were 
many signs that the tide had begun to 
turn, and the present tendency was 
rather upwards. The yield of gold had 
also increased enormously, being now 
about £40,000,000 against £20,000,000 
in 1873; and in view of the immense re- 
serves held by the national banks they 
could not speak of a scarcity of gold. 
The pain and the misery caused by the 
fall of prices in the past 23 years had 
been immense. Large classes of pro- 
ducers had been ruined; we had had in- 
numerable labour wars; and at times 
our commercial fabric seemed a!most 
tottering to its fall. But at last the 
tide seemed to have turned to some 
extent ; readjustments had _ been 
made; and there was hardly the same 
urgent necessity that there was some 
years ago to grapple with this question. 
He was free to make these admissions, 
because he did not approach this ques- 
tion as a partisan, but as a lover of 
truth. The action of the silver currency 
countries had had a most important effect 
on the prices in gold countries. The 
silver countries sold their products at 
the same silver prices they did 
23 years ago, and were well paid, and 
the result was that wherever silver had 
come into competition with gold 
it had forced gold prices down to its 
own level. He held that it was not 
difficult, even after the admissions he 
had made, to show that this country 
would be a great gainer by the establish- 
ment of a stable par of exchange be- 
tween gold and silver. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century the relative 
value of the two metals had not varied 
much more than 3 per cent. in either 
direction until 1873 ; that was, for 200 
years the divergence was not more than 
had sometimes been seen in a single 
week during the last few years. In 
face of this it was preposterous to say 
that there never was a stable par of ex- 
change. What had been could be, and 
he believed it was quite possible to set 
up a par of exchange by a wise interna- 
tional arrangement. He could not quite 
agree with some of his friends as to the 
ratio. Some of them contended that it 
was possible to set up the old ratio. He 
must admit that the readjustments 
made it very difficult to attempt such a 
huge alteration as would be involved in 
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forcing up silver to double its present 
price. He quite admitted that the pre- 
sent price of silver was not a natural price, 
and that it would never have fallen to 
30d. but for the demonetisation and the 
closing of the mints. But still it was 
there, and the trade of the world had 
adjusted itself to its present position, 
and he did think that the nations that 
really desired to re-establish silver must 
do it at a different ratiothan 15} tol. If 
asked his opinion as to theproper ratio, he 
should like to see it at a parity with 
ls. 4d. for the rupee, which was the 
arrangement made when the mints were 
closed in India. Everyone knew that 
for 20 years the Indian Government had 
been struggling with financial difficulties, 
owing to the fluctuations in exchange 
and the immense fall in the value of the 
rupee. But he wanted to call attention 
to one great evil which had resulted from 
this state of things—that was the closing 
of the mints, which he believed was in- 
evitable under the circumstances. He 
wished to point out that it was a very 
unfortunate thing that we created in 
India an artificial currency in place of 
an automatic currency; in other words, 
the value of the rupee in India was no 
longer the value of the metal, as the value 
of the sovereign was the same as the metal 
which went into it. We had been obliged 
to goin for an artificial currency, and now 
the rupee had increased in value to 15 or 
20 per cent. more than the silver which 
composed it. There was a great danger 
of illicit coining. Indeed, he thought it 
was impossible to prevent rupees being 
smuggled into a country of so vast an 
extent as India, with many native 
states and so extended a seaboard, so 
long as an artificial value attached to 
the coins. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
made a great deal of the activity of 
machine-makers in Oldham and Lanca- 
shire, as a proof that the cotton industry 
was increasing. It was unfortunately 
true that nearly all the machinery made in 
Lancashire went to foreign countries. 
There had been an immense demand for 
machinery for India, China and Japan, 
and from all he could learn our great 
competitor in the future would be Japan. 
Undoubtedly one of the reasons which 
gave Japan a great advantage was that 
she was asilver-using country, and that the 
eost of production was much less than 
in Lancashire, which worked on a gold 
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currency. It had been plain to him for 
many years that this country would not 
changeitsgoldstandard. He must admit 
that the difficulties were insuperable. 
Long habit, long tradition, the violent pre- 
judices of the moneyed classes, and many 
other reasons, made it very unlikely that 
this country could give up its gold stan- 
dard. That was no reason, however, 
why we should not give any help we 
could to other countries which had not 
anything like the reasons we had against 
setting up a bimetallic system. He be- 
lieved in Germany a moderate amount 
of encouragement would have a good 
effect, while in America the two parties 
were almost balanced, and some aid 
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from this country might turn the 
scale in favour of the bimetallic 


system. The great aid we could give 
was undoubtedly the reopening of the 
Indian mints, which was a very large 
undertaking, seeing that they would pro- 
hably take about one-fourth or one-third 
of the entire silver production. He 
thought it was coming to be understood 
by the Powers of Europe that this was 
about as much as they could expect the 
British Empire todo. They had come 
to understand the position of England 
better than they did 20 years ago. 
His belief was they were more likely 
to come to a_ practical working 
arrangement now than they were 10 or 
15 years ago. He believed both parties 
in this country were coming to under- 
stand that there was considerable com- 


mon ground between them. This De- 
bate showed it. He remembered the 


time, 20 years ago, when everyone who 
took up this matter was regarded as a 
fool or a lunatic, and he believed they 
were approaching something like a work- 
ing compromise, and that if, in a Euro- 
pean conference, this as well as other 
countries, would approach each other in 
a practical and businesslike way—as on 
the present occasion—good would result. 
He hoped the House would pass this 
Resolution. It did not pledge this 
country in any way to a_ particular 
policy, and it was a Resolution which 
would greatly help the cause in other, 
countries. It would be a great pity 
that this country should do anything to 
injure the cause in other countries. All 
the Resolution did was to say that this 
country was alive to the advantage of 
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could be set up. He believed the vast 
bulk of thoughtful men in this country 
now looked with a good deal of regret to 
the breaking-up of the old bimetallic 
system of France, and if that system 
could be set up again he thought there 
was hardly a man in the House who 
would not give it any aid he could 
short of altering our own standard. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. G. WHITELEY, animadverting 
on the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, contended that it was quite 
possible to maintain a ratio between the 
precious metals though their production 
varied in extent. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the wages of all 
standard trades were higher now than 
they had been in the past. But he 
should like to know what trade he was 
referring to. So far as he could ascer- 
tain the wages of no trade were as high 
now as they were in 1873. If the 
country was in such a singularly pros- 
perous condition he could not understand 
why they had appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the distress from want of 
employment. Then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said the stock of gold in 
the banks was evidence of prosperity. 
But it seemed to him that stocks of gold 
were proofs of slackness of trade, for 
when trade was busy gold went into 
circulation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked how it was that the 
Lancashire cotton trade, of all trades in 
the United Kingdom, suffered so much 
from the appreciation of gold. It was 
because the export of cotton goods from 
Lancashire to India amounted to 62 per 
cent. of the total export of goods from 
this country. In the face of the serious 
competition in India it was no wonder 
that Lancashire was the first to ery out. 
As to the effect of the over-production 
of silver, he would ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer how it was that, though 
the total production had annually 
increased 9 per cent. since the Bimetallic 
law was broken, silver had depreciated 
in its gold value by 100 per cent.? It 
did not arise from increased production, 
but could only be produced by the 
appreciation of gold and the consequent 
demonetisation of silver and the increased 
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work that gold was called upon to do. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it would be impossible to consent to any 
standard which was opposed to the great 
volume of banking opinion in this 
country. But he looked upon the opinion 
of bankers with a certain amount of 
suspicion. They were not engaged in 
trade, agriculture, or mercantile pursuits. 
They toiled not, neither did they spin. 
They simply sat at the receipt of custom. 
The production of general commodities 
had not increased since 1873 to any- 
thing like the extent that it did before 
1873. During the 22 years preceding 
1873, the production increased about 
70 per cent., whilst prices rose 50 per 
cent., whereas in the 22 years since 
1873, production had increased only 35 
per cent., whilst prices had fallen 40 per 
cent. In the 22 years since Bimetallism 
was discarded the total production of 
precious metals had been, of gold, 505 
millions, and of silver, 549 millions ; the 
excess of silver production over gold 
production was only 9 per cent. How 
was it that silver had depreciated in its 
gold value by 100 per cent.? That did 
not arise from increased production ; 
it could arise only from increased appre- 
ciation of gold, and the increased work 
it had been called upon to do. Now. 
admitted that down to 1873 the ratio 
was constant at 15} to l—as the con- 
sequence of production it might have been 
17 to 1—and yet the value had fallen to 
the proportion of 31 to 1. It would take 
all the special pleading of the right hon. 
Baronet to get over these figures. It 
was urged against Bimetallists that they 
were playing the game of silver-producing 
nations of the world, and of those 
countries which had large stocks of silver, 
and the question was asked whether we 
were going to constitute England the 
dumping ground for those nations. The 
United States’ possessed in sterling value 
131 millions of silver against 130 millions 
of gold. What advantage would the 
United States derive from Bimetallism 
over the general average of mankind ? 
In India there were 590 millions worth 
of silver, or more than one-sixth of the 
total production of the world during the 
last 400 years. When hon. members 
spoke of the possibility of our markets 
being flooded with silver they over- 
looked the fact that we were the 
holders of one-third of the silver 
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of the world, so that we could shoot 
it into other countries as much as 
they could shoot into this. He denied 
that the wages of the working classes 
had not fallen. They had fallen 
within recent times from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Low prices would undoubtedly be 
an advantage to working people if work 
was constant, but it was not constant. 
He submitted that the working classes 
and their leaders were the best judges in 
these matters, and it was worth noticing 
that almost all the leading operative 
delegates throughout the country were 
Bimetallists. They knew perfectly well 
that, although trades unions might regu- 
late wages, and keep the rate up, they 
could not control work. Lancashire 
men felt very strongly on this question, 
because monometallism had ruined their 
industry, as well as practically ruined 
the agricultural industry. If we could 
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return to the Bimetallic law as it existed 
before 1873, he believed we should see a 
renewal of prosperity, 


*Mr. J. KENYON (Lancashire, Bury) 
said, the hon. Member for Stockport had 
argued that large quantities of silver 
would be sent to this country from the 
United States, and that we should 
receive a benefit by sending over mer— 
chandise inexchange. Our experience of 
the United States would not support the 
conclusions of the hon. Member ; the people 
of the United States were quite ready 
to get as much as they could for their 
silver or raw material without consider- 
ing the people to whom they sent either. 
The strong point of the present situation, 
as it affected the great mass of people, 
was the very low cost of living. The 
working classes of this country—in fact, 
. the entire 38 millions of the people of 
the Kingdom—could live at a rate of 40 
per cent lower than the rate at which 
they could have lived 25 years ago. 
Surely that was a great advantage for 
any country in the world. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] In regard to the rate of wages, 
he knew from experience that it was 
very much higher than it had ever been 
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in our generation. The great mass of 
the people were receiving higher wages 
than they had ever received before ; they 
were paid higher wages than were paid 
in any other country in the world, ex- 
cept perhaps the United States, but they 
were not subjected to the fluctuations in 
employment or to the extraordinary 
changes in the rate of wages, which pre- 
vailed in that country. The advocates of 
Bimetallism had laid great stress upon 
the low prices of products arising, as 
they alleged, from the high price of gold. 
He thought the causes of the low prices 
were to be looked for elsewhere. The 
improvement in steamships enabled pro- 
duce to be brought to this country from 
all parts of the world, more cheaply and 
quickly. Nor had the world stood still 
in other respects for the past 25 years. 
Chemistry had been at work and had 
made discoveries, which turned 
money the bye products of commerce, 
which, 25 years ago, were thrown away 
as useless. Take the case of wool. The 
price of the commodity had been very 
much influenced by its enormous produc- 
tion in the Colonies. Butthat was not all. 
Some years ago, when a New Zealand 
farmer killed a sheep he threw the car- 
case into the tallow-pot. Now he sent 
the carcase down to Auckland, and there 
received from one of the refrigerating 
firms 3d. per pound for it, and this 
enabled him to sell his wool at a lower 
price than he could have done formerly 
when he got nothing, comparatively 
speaking, for the carcase. Then there 
was cotton. Some years ago cotton was 
shipped from America at considerably 
higher prices than had prevailed recently ; 
but at that time the cotton seed wag 
burned as useless. Now it was a very valu- 
able article indeed. Oil was first extracted 
from it, and the husk was then made 
into cakes for feeding cattle. All those 
large products enabled the producer of 
cotton to sell the raw material for a 
lower price. Again, he would recom- 
mend any hon. Gentleman who studied 
the statistics with which they had been 
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flooded by the Bimetallic party, and by 
the Gold Standard party as well, to take 
into account the quantities and the 
weight of the different cloths dealt with 
in those statistics. A favourite system 
was to give the money value; but he 
submitted that it was a deceptive mode 
of comparison. When they compared 
the prices of raw material in vogue ten 
or fifteen years ago with the money 
value of exports at the present time, 
they got an erroneous idea of the state 
of trade. It should be remembered 
that the production of yarn and cloth 
from machinery in Lancashire was 
25 per cent. more now than it 
was 25 years ago. Several Members 
had spoken of Lancashire trade being 
bad. Lancashire trade was at the pre- 
sent moment in a most extraordinary 
position. The working-people of Lanca- 
shire, as he had endeavoured to show, 
were in a satisfactory condition. Accord- 
ing to the Labour Gazette published 
on the 15th of this month—taking 
the whole of the trades of the 
country—there were only 4 per cent. 
of the people unemployed, and that 
condition of things to give 
universal satisfaction. But it was true 
there was a dark side of the picture. It 
was true that the condition of employers 
was very bad indeed, and that it had 
been so for many years. But he sub- 
mitted that the real cause of this state 
of things was the abuse to which the 
Limited Liability Act had been put. 
That Act had been availed of in Lanca- 
shire to an absurd and ridiculous extent. 
During the last six or seven years there 
had been a craze for building mills in 
Lancashire. The last thing thought of 
was whether the mill was required. The 
promoters had no capital ; the mills were 
built entirely on credit : they were mort- 
gaged before they were roofed; the 
machinery-maker supplied the machinery 
on as long a credit as he possibly could ; 
and from the cotton-broker who supplied 
the cotton down to the man who sup- 
plied the brushes, everyone connected 
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with the mill in any way was asked to 
take shares. Out of the 60 mills which 
had been built in Lancashire during the 
past seven years, 40 were not required, 
so far as the demand for yarn was con- 
cerned. The consequence was that im- 
mense amounts of yarn were produced, 
were thrown upon the market, prices 
fell, and it was natural that men who 
were doing a legitimate business, and 
were trying to make a living out of the 
trade should be disheartened. That was 
the reason why Lancashire trade was not 
good for employers. The Hon. Member 
for Cardiff had asked Lancashire men— 
where was their old independence !—and 
where was their ability to get out of a 
difficulty? They were trying to get out 
of the difficulty. The Hon. Member 
for Chester was good enough to 
suggest to the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce that it should send 
out a Commercial Mission to China. 
The Blackburn Chamber of Commerce 
had taken up the idea with great enthu- 
siasm, and he hoped that before the end 
of the year the members of that Commis- 
sion would be on their way to do what 
they could in opening up the trade of 
the Yangstse-Kiang, which, as a conse- 
quence of the Japanese War, was free 
to the merchants of all the world. 
Bimetallism was tried in Calcutta in 
1893. On the 22nd of June of that 
year the value of the rupee was fixed at 
ls. 4d., and the standard broke down in 
ten days. A miserable experience for 
trade followed during the next year, and 
if that was an example of fixed stan- 
dards, he, personally, wanted no more 
of them. Why should there be a fixed 
standard for silver and gold? There 
was plenty of gold in the world, and the 
quantity was increasing. The New York 
Commercial Chronicle put the output for 
1893 at 41 millions, while that of 1885 
was only 21 millions, and the average 
for the five years succeeding 1885 was 
224 millions. If Bimetallism with a 
fixed ratio were tried, the result would 
be in two or three years that our 
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American cousins would have all the 
gold, and we should have all the silver. 

*Mr. G. HARWOOD (Bolton) said, 
that though he was strongly opposed to 
Bimetallism, he was sure that none of 
the Lancashire Members who advocated 
Bimetallism did so with any selfishly 
interested motives. He wished to con- 
firm the statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the wages 
in Lancashire were higher now than 
ever, measured by the actual amount 
received. The 10 per cent. list was a 
purely imaginary standard, made when 
the production was much less than at 
the present day. 

Mr. H. WHITELEY : That list is in 
force at the present moment, and all 
wages are calculated from it. 

*Mr. HARWOOD said, that wages 
never were paid at that full rate. Al- 
though the amount received per pound 
might be 10 per cent. less than when 
the list was fixed, yet owing to the 
increased production the amount actually 
received was much larger than before. 
In his own case, where at the full rate 
by that list the amount received was 
25s. a week, at a rate 10 per cent. lower 
theamount now received would be £2 10s. 
The hon. Member for Cardiff attributed 
the bad trade in part to the trade 
unions, which had forced wages too high. 
As an employer, he felt it to be his duty 
to contradict that statement. In regard 
to the cotton trade, the trade unions 
had been great factors for the success of 
the trade. Whereas formerly there were 
disturbances three or four times a year, 
now there were only occasional fights, 
which were fair and square, and this was 
for the advantage of the trade in general. 
Though wages had been raised, the rise 
had paid the masters well. In his trade 
they did not believe in badly-paid 
labour ; and as an employer, any reduc- 
tions in wages would be the last remedy 
for the supposed evils to which he should 
consent. As to the bad state of trade 
in regard to limited liability companies, 
silver had nothing to do with it. It was 
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the unnaturally forced development. of 
the trade which had led to an unnatural 
increase of the capital accounts. These 
concerns had been built at an enor- 
mously exaggerated price, and every one 
connected with them had had plunder 
out of them. The: capital accounts 
ought to be written down one-half, and 
then the business would be found to pay 
fairly well. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to the increasing prosperity of 
the Lancashire cotton trade would be 
any tinkering or meddling with the 
currency. Bimetallism nowadays had 
taken the place of the old theological 
and metaphysical of the 
middle ages. But he was convinced 
that the old economic principles on 
which he had been brought up were 
sound, and that the principles at the 
bottom of Bimetallism were unsound and 
foolish. He did not think that any 
action of the Government could have 
the slightest effect upon the stable value 
of silver. There were limits to the 
possibilities of Parliamentary interfer- 
ence. To make any metal whatever 
money had not the slightest effect upon 
its fluctuations in value, which depended 
upon the cost of production. He held 
this to be true in spite of all that might 
be said by any Royal Commission or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Much 
was said about the appreciation of gold. 
During the discoveries of gold in Aus- 
tralia and America, the cost of produc- 
tion was diminished, and the supply 
was increased, so that the price of gold 
fell. Then for a long time there were 
no new discoveries, and the consequence 
was that the value of gold rose. Now, 
further great discoveries had been made, 
and the value of gold would once more 
fall. The fact that gold had been money 
all this time had had nothing to do with 
the various fluctuation in its value. 
What had Parliament to do with 
regulating or bolstering up the price 
of silver? Such matters should be 
left to the free play of the market. 
He was certain that his opinion would 
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be the opinion of Lancashire before long. 
[Laughter.| What had been the cause 
of the feeling there for Bimetallism? 
The case had been represented with 
that mysterious language of which Bi- 
metallists had a particular patent, that 
Bimetallism would somehow improve 
their trade—they did not know how. 
The people thought it was a sort of Abraca- 
dabra which was going to open the door 
to wealth and plenty. He had faith 
enough, however, in his countrymen to 
believe that they would come to see that 
Bimetallism would be disastrous to the 
commercial position of this country, and 
particularly disastrous to the welfare of 
Lancashire. 

*Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) 
pointed out that the party of monetary 
reform had increased during the last 15 
years from a very small body of hard- 
thinking men, insignificant in regard to 
numbers, to a powerful organisation 
which, he believed, by the vote to-night 
would show that it had a majority in 
the House. One of the principal ob- 
jections urged against the proposed 
reform was that the adoption of a Bi- 
metallic standard would be a direct viola- 
tion of one of the best recognised prin- 
ciples of political economy, namely, that 
supply and demand should regulate the 
interchangeable value between any two 
The objectors forgot that 
by the present system an enormous 
premium had been conferred upon gold. 
If it was within the province of the 
Legislature thus to enhance _ the 
value of one metal, it was equally 
within its province to divide the 
advantage between the two metals, 
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and to restore silver to _ that 
position which it occupied from 
time immemorial previous to 1873. 


In his opinion the course which this 
country cught to pursue was clearly in- 
dicated by the path of duty—its duty 
in connection with our great dependency 
in the East. Nowhere in the world 


was there presented such an anomaly as 
that of two parts of the same great 
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Empire, with such an enormous volume 
of trade passing between them, having 
two entirely distinct and separate cur- 
rencies, subject to violent fluctuations, 
which had been productive of the 
most disastrous consequences to the 
Imperial finances of India and to the 
commerce of both countries, Single- 
handed he believed this country was 
quite able to establish a fixed par of 
exchange between its own currency and 
the silver currency of India, but the 
Resolution pointed to a more excellent 
way. The other countries in Europe, 
almost the whole of them, were not only 
willing but anxious to join in some 
agreement which would secure a stable 


par of exchange between the two 
metals. He hoped that at the end of 


the 19th century this country would not 
stand in the way of dealing with a 
system which in some respects was worse 
even than the barbarous system of barter. 
He had much pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said he was glad when he saw 


the Resolution as originally put down by 
the hon. Member for Ashton, 


“That this House is of opinion that the 
establishment of Bimetallism would be benefi- 
cial to the best interests of the country,” 


because he thought that at last our Bi- 
metallic friends had made up their minds 
to venture out into the open, and let us 
have a proposal which would fairly and 
squarely bring their views before the 
House. It was therefore a disappoint- 
ment to monometallists to find that they 
once more thought better of it, con- 


‘sidered it prudent to avoid a direct issue, 


and had omitted all reference to Bi- 
metallism from the Resolution. The 
resolution still seemed to him far from 
satisfactory. For instance, fluctuations 
in value between gold and silver were 
no doubt inconvenient, but it seemed an 
exaggerated estimate to say that it was 
injurious to the “best” interests of the 
country. Was it, again, consistent with 
the dignity of the House of Commons 
to make any complaint of action by 
foreign countries as regards their 
owncurrency? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Past 
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experience left little hope of any prac- 
tical result from another conference. 
Our delegates to the Brussels Conference, 
in a report signed by all, including the 
hon. member for Manchester (Sir W. 
Houldsworth) expressed their conviction 
that 


“unless there should be a radical change in the 
monetary policy of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia, an international agreement for 
fixing a ratio between the values of gold and 
silver must be regarded as beyond the range of 
practical politics.” 


They continued that, 


“in spite of the desire to arrive at some prac- 
tical compromise, it was found impossible to 
discover any ground of agreement. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary gave only vague 
and general assurances.” 


M. Tirard, the representative of France, 
stated that France “ was perfectly satis- 
fied with the present monetary situation.” 
Italy and Belgium “ endorsed the policy 
and views of France.” And finally, the 


Commission, in adjourning, expressed 


“the hope that careful study would result in 
the discovery of an equitable agreement which 
would not infringe in any way the fundamental 
principles of the monetary policy of the different 
countries.” 


It was not surprising, under these cir- 
cumstances, that our Commissioners told 
us they were unable to share these 
hopes—that discussions had “ shown such 
divergence that there was little prospect 
of an agreement.” Anyone reading 
bimetallist literature or listening to 
bimetallist speeches would derive very 
inaccurate ideas as to the use of the 
precious metals. We constantly heard 
of silver being demonetised. Why, so 
far from this being the case, the popula- 
tions mainly using silver were twice as 
numerous as those with a gold standard. 
We might divide the nations into those 
using inconvertible paper numbering 
200,000,000, gold 360,000,000, and 
silver 800,000,000. No doubt the silver 
standard had been abolished in Germany, 
and a considerable amount of silver 
replaced by gold; but the increased 
amount of silver taken in the United 
States for currency purposes had more 
than counterbalanced the falling-off in 
Germany. The Gold and Silver Com- 
missionsummed up this part of their report 
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by saying : “ When all the facts are taken 
into account, it seems doubtful whether 
there has been on the whole any great 
diminution in the use of silver for currency 
purposes.” This was, moreover, entirely 
confirmed by the last report of the 
Director of the United States Mint, from 
which it appeared that the amount of 
silver coined in the last two years was 
almost exactly the same as that of gold, 
and the amount of silver coin in circula- 
tion was estimated by Mr. Probyn, in 
an interesting paper in the last num- 
ber of the Statistical Journal, at 
3,100,000,000 ounces, against about 
200,000 ounces of gold. But was there any 
reason to believe in a deficiency of the two 
metals taken together? Here again he 
relied on the high authority of the 
Director of the United States Mint. He 
said that whereas the amount of the 
world’s money in 1860 was 3,400 millions 
of dollars, it had risen in 1893 to no less 
than 8,021 millions. Lastly, was there 
any scarcity of gold? The stock held 
by the Banks of England, *rance, Ger- 
many, and the Associated Banks of New 
York was no less than £186,000,000, 
showing an increase of £65,000,000 in 
ten years. The output of gold last year 
was the largest ever’ known — over 
£40,000,000 or more than that of 
gold and silver together 25 years ago 
It seems very odd that we should be 
told that there was a scarcity of money 
when every business man knows that, as 
a matter of fact, it is so abundant that 
bankers are lending at } percent. But 
would bimetallism be possible? Could 
any law prevent fluctuations of value 
between gold and silver? We must 
remember that the precious metals were 
not used for coinage only. The amount 
of gold alone used in the arts was esti- 
mated at about £12,000,000 a year. 
Moreover, between 1870 and 1890 there 
was a great fall in the production of 
gold, while that of silver increased from 
53,000,000 ounces to 166,000,000. 
Would any business man say that under 
such circumstances the value of silver 
could be prevented from falling in rela- 
tion to gold? It had often been said 
that the Gold and Silver Commission 
were unanimously of opinion that the 
ratio could be maintained. In the first 
place, Mr. Birch and he in a separate 
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memorandum expressly said that, as far 


as they were concerned— | 


| 

“Having regard to the great uncertainty as | 
to the probable future production of the mines, 
the large use of the precious metals in the | 
arts, and to the number of countries which would | 
still remain outside the combination, we doubt | 
whether any given ratio could be permanently | 
maintained.” 


And what was the opinion of their 
colleagues? They said it “might” be. 
No doubt it might. But they did not 
say that it would. On the contrary, 
they said :— 


“Tt seems probable that the most extended 
international agreement would lead from time 
to time, in some of the countries included in 
it, to the existence of a premium on either the 
gold or silver coins, and it cannot be denied 
that an agio on any part of the coinage would 
be a serious evil.” 


What was the opinion of the investors 
generally? In the case of the United 
States Loan of 1895 we had a striking 
object-lesson. The United States 


Government insisted on the right of re- 
payment in currency, and consequently, 
instead of 3 per cent. had to pay 3} per 


cent., a difference of over 20 per cent. 
and involving a loss of $13,500,000. 
This was no isolated instance. Ten 
years ago 100 classes of currency bonds 
and 40 classes of gold bonds of the 
United States railway companies were 
officially quoted by the London Stock 
Exchange. The quotations of currency 
bonds had now shrunk to 28 classes, 
whilst those of gold bonds had increased 
to 200 classes, a conclusive evidence of 
the distrust of currency securities enter- 
tained by investors. But then they 
might be told that desperate evils 
required desperate remedies, and no 
doubt the condition of agriculture was 
most serious. But was it due to the fall 
of silver? Anyone listening to bimetal- 
listic arguments would suppose that 
English farmers were being ruined by our 
markets being flooded with produce from 
silver-using countries. Now, what were 
the facts? We imported a little 
over £150,000,000 worth of produce 
which competed with that of our farms— 
meat, wool, butter, cheese, and, above 
all, wheat. What proportion came 
from silver-using countries? Those 
who had not looked into the facts 
would be surprised to hear that out of the 
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£150,000,000 only £3,100,000 came from 
silver-using countries, while £147,000,000 
came from those using either gold or 
inconvertible paper. Clearly, then, it 
was not the fall in silver, but the fall in 
freights and the enormous development 
of railways that brought this increase of 
competition, The countries which sent 
us such great supplies of wheat were the 
United States, Southern Russia, Argen- 
tina, and India. In 1870 India had 
5,000 miles of railways, she had now over 
20,000 ; Southern Russia had 7,000, she 
had now 19,000; Argentina had 700, 
she had now 8,000; the United States 
had 53,000, they had now 176,000. Taken 
together, these four countries had in 
1870, 66,000 miles; they had now 
223,000, an increase of no less than 
157,000 miles, which, of course, had 
opened up an immense territory. This 
was the true explanation, and the fall 
in silver had really nothing, or hardly 
anything to do with it. He hoped, then, 
that it was clear that the depression of 
agriculture was not due to the fall in 
silver. He did not deny that the posi- 
tion of the currency in France and the 
United States was far from satisfactory. 
But why should we change ours? Our 
joining a bimetallic union would give it 
no strength, unless, indeed, we changed, 
not only our law, but our habits. No 
more silver could be used in circulation 
except by displacing gold. At present 
we had the proportion of gold and silver 
coin which suited the convenience of the 
public. To replace half the gold by silver 
would be most inconvenient, and, after 
all, would scarcely affect the permanent 
value of silver. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
real strength of the bimetallic movement 
in this country was the belief that it 
would raise prices. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ashton believe it would raise the 
price, say, of wheat? Imfso, surely it was 
a very serious thing to tamper with the 
currency in order to raise prices. He 
saw no reason whatever for changing our 
currency, and overwhelming reasons 
against it. Was the country as a whole 
suffering? Were our trades and manu- 
factures falling off? Certainly not. As re- 
garded India the exports and imports, ex- 
cluding Government stores and treasure, 
amounted in 1873 (in tens of rupees) to 
£57,000,000, and in 1893-94 to 
£110,000,000. And how did we stand 
at home? As regarded the working 
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classes, in 1873 there were 38 paupers | 
in every 1,000, now there were only 23 ; 
the average rate of wages had risen 
from £43 8s. in 1873 to £53 16s. in 
1891. Agriculture, no doubt, was 
suffering, but he had shewn that this 
was not due to the fall in silver. How 
about trade? The  Clearing-house 
transactions in 1868 amounted to 
£3,400,000,000 ; in 1873 they were | 
£6,000,000,000, an exceptionally large | 
amount, but in 1895 they were| 
£7,000,000,000. The averages of ex-| 
ports and imports for the ten years 
ending in 1873 were £560,000,000 ; last 
year they were £680,000,000. We must, 
If however, allow for the fall of prices. 
we took this at only 25 per cent.—and 
it was no doubt more—it would bring 
up the amount to £850,000,000, showing 
an increase of no less than £290,000,000 
in 21 years. But we were told that 
our trade with silver-using countries had 
suffered. So far from this being the 
case, in 1873 the amount of our exports 
to silver-using countries was 14°3 of the 
whole ; it was in 1894, 20-1 per cent. 
He admitted the depression in agricul- 
ture and in certain trades, but this only 
made the general progress all the more 
remarkable. The total amount on 
which income tax was paid in 1873 was 
was £514,000,000; in 1894 it was 
£706,000,000, showing an increase of 
no less than £192,000,000 in 21 years. 
He should like, in conclusion, to refer 
to the opinions of two or three 
great authorities as to the impor- 
tance of maintaining our present 
standard. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
speaking at the Brussels Conference 
said :— 
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“England owes a great part of her wealth to 
the contidence which her monetary system has 
inspired both at home and abroad, to the fact 
that our banknote represents sovereigns, and 
that a bill drawn upon England from any part 
of the world will at maturity be paid in the 
same metal.’ 


The delegate of Russia, M. Raffalovich 


said 


‘One of the sources of England’s strength is 
that she has become the monetary centre of the 
world, the place where you may always be cer- 
tain of getting payment in gold. This is now 
one of the conditions of her greatness, interfere 
with that certainty, and you will break one of 
the conditions of that greatness.” 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Last, but not least, 
he referred to the great authority of 
Mr. Carlisle, the United States Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury. “The pound ster- 
ling,” he said— 


“has made London not only the principal 
market, but the clearing-house of the whole 
world. No matter what standard of value they 
may adopt, all their international balances are 
subjected at last to the test of the pound 
sterling, and all their international Dills of 
exchange are naturally attracted to a common 
centre, because it is there and there only that 
a uniform and recognised measure of value 
will be applied to them. England not only 
realises great profit from her own trade, but 
takes toll out of the international trade of all 
other countries, for the simple reason that 
the balances are settled upon the basis of 
her standard of velue. 


[“ Hear, hear!”] He hoped the House 
would never consent to abandon their 
standard, which had helped to make 
London the monetary centre of the 
world, and which was one of the 
main conditions of their wealth and 
prosperity. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM 
(Dover) said, mention had been made 
of Argentina. There was a gentleman 
there farming 20,000 acres, by name 
Mr. Brett, and he could sell corn at a 
pound in London and carry back in 
paper worth £3 10s. in Argentina. It 
might be asked what this had got to do 
with the Motion before the House, but 
he thought that its connection was 
apparent. It was obvious where the 
the benefit was. It was an inducement 
to grow wheat in Argentina, and while 
that was directly injurious to the 
British farmer it was indirectly in- 
jurious to the manufacturer. The 
temptation was to take back paper and 
not other articles of profit. In these 
Debates some hon. Member spoke as 
if the principle of barter existed— 
as if Argentina took back goods for 
goods. One of the main planks in 
the bimetallic platform was that there 
were so many millions of people now 
using silver currency. Of course, they 
must all treat with great courtesy 
those who repudiated their opinions, 
but it was difficult to say what the 
principles of the monometallist were. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that he 
was prepared to acccept the Resolution, 
but he was not prepared to see any such 
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ratio as 15} fixed as between silver and 
gold. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would be dishonest for any 
Government to fix that ratio between 
silver and gold. But were the Latin 
Union dishonest in 1873, and were the 
late Government dishonest in 1893, when 
by closing the Indian mints they forced 
the ratio down from 22} to 30 in three 
days? It appeared to be the view of 
some people that it was dishonest to 
diminish the creditors’ gains, but that it 
was honest to pile up the debtors’ obli- 
gations. He believed that the British 
artisan would trouble his head very 
little about Copernicus when he under- 
stood that the present currency system 
of the world was putting a bounty on the 
labour of the yellow against that of the 
No doubt, in relation to 
each other, gold was dearer while other 
commodities were cheaper. But that 
was only true in the West, which used 


white races. 
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note paper was the currency, it would 
be found that, whereas the Argentine 
premium on gold was 250 per cent., it 
was 100 per cent. at Bombay. What 
was true in India was true all over the 
East. In that part of the world the 
prices of labour had not increased, and 
therefore they could give their gold 
customers a reduction of 50 per cent. 
It was absurd to think that Lancashire 
by its pluck and industry could go on 
competing against places where labour 
was cheap and which obtained the 
advantage of 50 per cent. profit when 
they sold us their goods. We were told 
that we were rolling in wealth, and that 
the receipts from the income tax were 
increasing. But to pay income tax 
| was the privilege of the creditor class, 
jand it was the man who did not 
|pay income tax that was _ being 
‘received. The figures he had quoted, 


| showed that that all the prosperity of 
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gold—it was not true in the East, which | which they were told was accompanied 
used silver. In discussing this question | by a steady shrinkage of our exports, 


they had only to deal with the dearness ‘running side by side with an increase of 
of gold and its results. What were the| population. He did not believe that the 
results of the dearness of gold upon agri-| right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 


culture? He would take the case of|the Exchequer would maintain for a 
Argentina in the first place. It might | moment that the more our exports fell 
be asked what bimetallism had to do with | off, the happier we should be. In order 
acountry Which hadaninconvertible paper | to show the results of the existing 
currency. It had this to do with it—/system upon other industries he would 


that in Argentina our wheat trade was 
killed directly, while indirectly other 
exports were injured because, instead of 
taking back other commodities it paid 
them to take back paper again. He 
would ask the question whether our 
exports had diminished. Let him com- 
pare the twenty years before and after 
closing the mints in 1873. The average 
exports in the years 1851-4 were of 
the value of £84,000,000. In 1872 
that value had increased to £316,000,000, 
or 375 per cent. in twenty years, while 
the average value in 1891-4 was 
£287,000,000, being a positive fall of 
9 per cent., the population having in 
the meantime increased by 25 per cent. 
Turning to the East, where silver and 


|take the case of tin. At the Straits 
Settlements tin could now be sold 
\for £65 instead of £130, and it was 
|stated that if silver continued to fall, 
| those Settlements would be able to shut 
up every tin mine in Europe. Then 
again, with regard to coal, the cost of 
| putting a ton of Japanese steam coal on 
| board which used to be 16s. was now only 
8s. ; with regard to boots, Northampton 
had now lost the contract for supplying half 
the Indian Army, in consequence of the 
fall in the price of silver. It had been 
said that it was only in the articles that 
were produced simply that this Eastern 
competition affected us. But the 
umbrella was rather an elaborate article 
of manufacture. Formerly the Chinaman, 
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not in order to keep off the rain, but to 
support his own dignity, bought a 15s. 
umbrella, whereas now the Japanese sold 
360,000 umbrellasa year in Shanghaitothe 
destruction of the English manufacture. 
3ut things were going further than that. 
Very shortly they would come over here 
and supply us withourownarticles. Owing 
to the advantage they had in the posses- 
sion of a peculiar kind of wood, the manu- 
facturers of Shanghai would shortly be 
able to put on the English market a cot- 
tage piano for the exiguous sum of £25, 
He would not go into the arguments as 
to the practicability of fixing this ratio, 
but unless a ratio was fixed we must 
make upour minds to live in the future 
in a monometallic paradise. [Laughter. ] 
We must reconcile ourselves to seeing 
our mines and factories shut and our 
lands out of cultivation, and then we 
should look at the British artisan— 
lucky fellow—with no work to do, gazing 
at his household utensils made of Straits 
Settlements tin, on Japanese coal burn- 
ing in his grate, and on a cottage piano 
from Shanghai—[/oud laughter |—enjoy- 
ing the privilege of the rich of twirling 
his thumbs, and wondering how much 
the pawnbroker would give him for the 
whole lot. [Laughter.] When it was 
said we were a creditor nation, we for- 
got who were our debtors. Our own 
children. [Cheers.| For every bale of 
wool the Colonies used to export they 
must now export two if they were to pay 
the debt we had piled up. This financial 
policy, which said that a man who had 
contracted to pay interest in gold must 
continue to pay it in gold, although he 
had to shear twice as many sheep and 
work twice as many hours as he did, 
was the financial policy of a Shylock. 
[Cheers and laughter.) 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must congratulate my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dover on having accom- 
plished a feat I have never witnessed be- 
fore, that of making bimetallism amusing. 
[Laughter.| It is a refreshing incident 
in this Debate which I think will be 


Mr. George Wyndham. 
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long remembered and will make memor- 
able a discussion on a subject which has 
been up to this time, I must say, intoler- 
ably dull. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The 
speech of my hon. Friend is not the 
only amusing feature in the transactions 
of to-night. Next to him I think I 
must give the honours to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester, who se- 
conded this Motion. The first thing he 
seemed to be anxious to do was to assure 
us that this was really a_ bimetallic 
Motion. That reminds me rather {of 
the inexpert draughtsman who, having 
delineated some animal, is not confident 
that all the world will recognise it and 
writes under it ‘‘ This lion.”’ 
[Laughter.| That it was in truth origi- 
nally a bimetallic Motion nobody could 
doubt, because the word ‘‘ bimetallism”’ 


is a 


was in it ; but for some reason or other 
he expunged that word and has inserted 
other words which, I agree with the hon. 
Member for Cardiff, are somewhat difti- 
cult without his exposition to under- 
stand. We are told that we are to have 
an international agreement for a stable 
monetary par of exchange, but we are 
not told what the par of exchange is to 
be or how it is to be stable. But there 
|was somethin 


| g still more entertaining 


about the exposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He said that this is a bimetallic 
Motion, but he then proceeded to explain 
that this international bimetallism is not 
to be a bimetallism ot all nations but of 
only a few, and that it was not at all 
necessary that one of them should be the 
British nation. [Laughter.| This isa 
modification of the international bime- 
tallic arrangements which probably will 
surprise the Reichstag and other delibera- 
tive bodies who he assures us are occupied 
at this time in passing similar Resolutions. 
But if each should explain that the 
international agreement for a_ stable 
monetary par of exchange includes all 
other nations, but not themselves, their 
deliberations are hardly likely to lead to 
any certain conclusions. Then there was 
another thing the hon. Member said which 
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hows that these Motions are annually 
improving. As they go on they become 
less and less bimetallic every year. I 
observed last year that ‘‘ bimetallism ’’ 
had been taken out of the Resolution. 
I am always very willing when I can to 
agree with my hon. Friend, and _ the 
more he endeavours to meet our views 
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the more willing we may be to agree 
with him. The Motion last year ordered 
the late Government to summon a con- 
ference, but the present Government are 
treated more considerately. The hon. 
Member having had experience of a 
bimetallic conference is not very anxious 
to repeat the experiment. He agreed 
with me that he did not think much of 
conferences, and he thought that on 
the whole this matter would be better 
conducted upon the basis of negotiation. 
But this I will observe—that the great 
charge made against the late Govern- 
I was suspected of 
having in some secret manner instructed 
one of the delegates to the conference to 
declare that England did not intend to 
depart from her gold standard, and it is 
said that that was the cause which led 
to the failure of the conference of Brus- 
sels. of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? As a 
preliminary to negotiation he has made 
a statement, which I may say was 
worthy of the position which he holds 
as the responsible Minister who repre- 
sents the finance of this great country. 
He has made a speech of which I will 
say that I have never heard one which 
surpassed it in ability, in closeness of 
reasoning, and in frankness and down- 
rightness of statement. [Cheers.] The 
right hon. Gentleman is not one 
who sits on the fence on this question. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He has his opinions 
and he states them clearly, and he 


has delivered the determination and 
the conclusions of the English Gov- 
ernment upon this subject, and that 
opinion will go forth to-morrow to 
Europe and to America, and it will be a 
declaration on the part of the responsible 
Government that England does not in- 


ment was this. 


3ut what will be said 
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tend;to depart from its present monetary 
system or to give up the gold standard 
upon which for the greater part of this 
century it has acted and upon which its 
unequalled prosperity has been founded. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That is a thing that 
will be understood in the Reichstag, 
with its majority of 100, and everywhere 
else, and it is right that it should be 
understood. It has not been creditable 
to England that up to this time there 
should have been any doubt as to the 
views of the Government upon a ques- 
tion of this capital importance —a 
question upon which the financial, com- 
mercial and social existence of this 
country in a great degree depends. We 
are now in this position. We have at 
last a clear statement of the view of the 
English Government, whatever may be 
the opinions upon particular disputed 
points in this controversy which indi- 
viduals may hold. There is on this 
question, I admit, great room for the 
exercise of philosophic doubt—{laughter | 

and subtle minds may arrive at con- 
clusions very different from those of 
ordinary commonplace people, among 
whom I reckon myself. But I find 
myself in accord with, I believe, the 
great majority of the practical men who 
have to do with the finance and the 
commerce of this country. The hon. 
Member for Manchester does not even 
ask that we shall initiate a conference 
or negotiations. We are to wait for 
other people to come to us. Of course 
we cannot initiate a conference or nego- 
tiations to establish a stable monetary 
par of exchange unless we are prepared 
ourselves to say what is to be the basis 
of that stable monetary par of exchange. 
But when another Power comes to us 
and says, ‘‘ We have made up our minds 
as to what is the stable monetary par of 
exchange,’’ we are to be prepared to say 
to that Power, ‘‘No doubt it is an 
excellent thing for you to adopt, but we 
shall not adopt it ourselves.’’ The pre- 
sent Government have been very success- 
ful recently in bringing to a practical 
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conclusion 
[laughter |—but when they demand the 
Concert of Europe upon a stable mone- 
tary par of exchange, and when 
they start that Concert with a 
declaration that they desire that the rest 
of the Powers of Europe should adopt 
bimetallism, but that they do not intend 
to adopt it themselves, I do not think 
—although, of course, I admit the diplo- 


tration—that they are very likely to 
arrive at any practical result. I do not 
understand how you recommend a par- 
ticular process to other people by telling 
them that, though it may be very good 
for the ‘‘ likes of them,’’ you yourselves 
will have to do with it. 
| ‘‘ Hear, Yet that the 


nothing 


hear !’? | is 


course which is indicated in the speech 


of the hon. Member for Manchester. 
Am I not right in saying that this 
Resolution, as expounded by the hon. 
Member for Manchester, is what may be 
called the euthanasia of bimetallism ? 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’]- I should think that 
this would be almost its last appearance 
upon the scene. We shall see what is 
the opinion of the rest of the world with 
regard to a scheme which you recom- 
mend to them and disavow for your- 
selves. I hardly think I can be 
wrong in believing that that will not 
be a successful method of accomplishing 
the object that you have in view. As 
to the arguments upon this question, 
the Chancellor of the 
said everything that I intended to say 
so very much better than I could hope 
to do that I shall not attempt to cover 
the same ground. But there is one 
point upon which I have been very 
much attacked—namely, the question 
of the fall in prices—and I should like 
to make this observation upon it. It is 
a very remarkable thing that, if you 
examine any industry whatever, you 
will find that the great object of those 
concerned in it is, either by economy of 
labour, or by new inventions, or by 
some process or other to cheapen the 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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article which they produce, and there- 
fore you have the whole industrial world 
in various ways occupied in cheapening 
the articles they produce, and you say 
that, when they have accomplished 
cheapening the article and lowered the 
price, that is such a tremendous evil that 
you must set to work by some artificial 


process to counteract it.  [‘‘ Hear, 


(hear !’’] There is a remarkable incon- 
matic capacity of the existing Adminis- | 


sistency about that proceeding. It is 


| assumed that the fall in prices is a great 


evil. Now a rise in prices may be a 
good thing or a bad thing. A rise in 
prices which is due to an increased de- 
mand, which leads to more capital and 
labour being employed, is a good thing ; 
but if there is no additional demand, if 
no additional capital is employed, and 
consequently if no additional labour is 
employed, simply to raise prices by an 
artificial process like that »f bimetallism 
is no advantage at all. That is a dis- 
tinction which people ought to bear in 
mind. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] I will only 
touch very briefly upon one or two of 
the points which belong to this great 
controversy. There is a fixed idea in 
the minds of bimetallists that what they 
call the rupture of the Latin Union 
arose from the members of the union 
closing their mints, that that was the 
result of the Franco-German war, and 
that it was the conduct of Germany that 
induced France to give up bimetallism. 
Even so accomplished a student of this 
question as the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury seemed to be under this impression. 
I asked him, if this was such a good 
thing for the Latin Union why they did 
not go on with it. He stated that it 
was the action of Germany in 1873 
which threw the burden on the bimetal- 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That 
is the bimetallic theory on that subject. 
The objection I have always had to the 
bimetallic argument is that it is always 
contrary to known facts. [Zaughter. | 
That is not the cause which broke up 
the bimetallic system in France at all. 
The cause of it did not arise in the 
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Franco-German War or in consequence 
of the action of Germany. There were 
two Commissions in France on this ques- 
tion in 1868 and 1869. One of those 
Commissions reported before Germany 
did anything, and before the outbreak of 
the war. The Report stated that :— 
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“ On the general market silver tends to depre- 
ciate while gold is rising. More than five hun- 
dred millions in silver 5-frane pieces are already 
accumulated at the Bank of France, and the 
public is no longer ready to receive those heavy 
pieces. Silver appears to be falling into dis- 
favour, and we must hasten to demonetise it ; if 
we do not, we shall be left encumbered with the 
inconvenient metal.” 


What, then, is the use of saying that 
France gave up their bimetallism on ac- 
count of the acticn of Germany after the 
war when it is seen that, in the opinion 
of the great majority of the Commission, 
two years before the war broke out 
France gave it up because the French 
people did not want the silver, because 
they would not take it, and thus it lay 
accumulating on their hands. The 
whole of the fabric upon which the great 
part of the bimetallic argument is 
founded falls to the ground by that fact. 
I will not say anything about the 
scarcity of gold. It was never so abun- 
dant. In the last 25 years a greater 
amount of gold has been produced in 
the world than was produced in the 
previous 30 years, which include the 
great discoveries of California and Aus- 
tralia. Therefore the fall in prices is 
not due to the scarcity of gold. I 
would like to say a word on another 
fallacy—the fallacy of the term ‘‘ appre- 
ciation of gold.’’ Appreciation of gold 
is only another form oi stating that there 
had been a fall in prices ; it is exactly the 
same thing. [Cheers.| Isaw an illustra- 
tion the other day which I thought a very 
good one. It was said, ‘‘ The tide 
falls ;’? you look at London Bridge anu 
you say ‘‘It is not the water that has 
fallen, it is the bridge that has risen.’’ 
[Laughter.| It is the same thing when 
you speak of the appreciation of gold. 
If you have bad harvests corn is dearer ; 
if you have a good harvest it is cheaper. 
In the good harvest you get more wheat 
for a sovereign and therefore you say 
‘The sovereign has risen ;’’ in a bad 
harvest you get less and you say ‘‘ The 
sovereign has fallen.’’ Is it possible to 
conceive a greater fallacy than that? 
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And yet those are the kind of fallacies 
on wuich this bimetallic tieory is based. 
[Cheers and ‘‘No.’’| There has been a 
great deal said about the evil which 
happens from the diversity in the ex- 
change. That, of course, is true as 
regards the inconvenience iii the ex- 
change, but it has been already pointed 
out that this inconvenience vccurs as 
much, and even a great deal more, in the 
countries you deal with, countries with 
depreciated paper, and bimetallism will 
not effect a cure for this ; it will not 
relieve you of your difficulty in Argen- 
tina or in any other counuiry. The hon. 
Member for Dover said :— 


“Oh, but look what an immense advantage 
those people have with their depreciated cur- 
rency ; it enables them to sell their umbrellas 
und their cottage pianos to such advantage.” 


[Zaughter.| Will my hon. Friend allow 
me to carry his argument to this con- 
clusion? The more you depreciate the 
currency the more prosperous you will be. 
[Laughter.| Thus, do not let us have 
bimetallism ; let us have depreciated 
currency, and the hon. Member for 
Dover as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
[Laughter and cheers.| The more you 
depreciate the currency the more um- 
brellas and cottage pianos we shall have ; 
that is the argument of my hon. Friend. 
[Laughter.| It is a most remarkable 
thing to note the great alarm as to the 
imports and the exchange. When my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dover talks 
about Japan I ask him, Why is it that 
Japan undersells us? Is it on account 
of the depreciation of silver or the appre- 
ciation of gold? No, I will tell him. 
It is because in Japan the people work 
11 hours a day, seven days a week, and 
for nominal wages. [Cheers.| You will 
not cure that by bimetallism. You do 
not suppose that the Japanese are going 
to adopt the eight hours day or the 
six-day for the seven-day week. You 
cannot, therefore, stop this competition 
by adopting bimetallism, because the 
competition from which you are suffering 
is from countries where wages are very 
low and the hours very long. [Cheers. | 
It is said that India and the silver-using 
countries have such an advantage in 
dealing with other silver-using countries, 
but it is a very remarkable thing that 
the exports of India are very much 
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larger to gold-using countries than they 
are to silver-using countries. It is also 
a remarkable fact, and this is contrary 
to the whole bimetallic theory, that the 
proportionate increase in our trade was 
much larger to the silver-using countries 
than it has been to the gold-using coun- 
tries. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I find that 
14 per cent. of the increase of the 
exports of the whole trade was to silver- 
using countries in 1873, and in 1895 it 
was 20 per cent. This I will say about 
India, and I think it is a warning which 
the House ought to take. It is a very 
solemn warning which is given in the 
Report of the Royal Commission upon 
this subject. You affirm that the pre- 
sent system of currency is favourable 
to the industry of India. There is no 
doubt that is so. It may be unfavour- 
able to the Indian Government in the 
exchange upon the home payments here, 
as we know it is. But your case is that 
it is a stimulant to industries in India ; 
that it enables them to carry on trade 
which they did not carry on before. 
What will be the effect on India 
if this House is going to legislate de- 
liberately with reference to the currency 
for the purpose of restraining and put- 
ting down those industries in India ? 
The language held upon this subject in 
the Report of the Royal Commission is 
very well worthy of the attention of 
the House. They say that the effect on 
the Indian mind of leading them to 
believe that one of the objects of the 
change in the currency is to attack an 
industry which you regard as a rival to 
your own is one which will naturally 
produce immense discontent there. 
|‘ Hear, hear!’’?] I will say a word 
upon what is one of the most important 
features of this case, and that is the 
question of wages. Bimetallists say that 
if prices rise wages would rise. That is 
not true. In the time of highest prices 
wages were much lower than they are 
now. [Cheers.| Every chapter of his- 
tory tells you that that is the fact. 
Wages are higher now than they were 
25 years ago, the date to which you go 
back in this matter. Their purchasing 
power is at least 50 per cent. higher. The 
people whoaboveall have benefited by these 
low prices are the working classes of this 
country, and they know it. [Cheers.] 
What are these great imports? They 
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are imports of cheap commodities to the 
working classes—tea, sugar, tobacco, all 
the articles which are increasing every 
year. Talk of the distress of the coun- 
try! Why, look this year at the increase 
from the Customs—an increase beyond 
expectation and beyond the estimate, 
Look at the condition of your working 
classes. Look at their food, look at 
their clothes compared with what we 
recollect in the days of high prices, 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] I should like to give 
an example as a proof of this. We know 
perfectly well that in the Civil War in 
America, when they had the inestimable 
boon of a depreciated currency, which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dover 
thinks such an enormous advantage to a 
nation—{laughter|—and when they sus- 
pended their cash payments, what effect 
it had upon the wage-earners. The real 
truth is that prices did go up, but they 
went up much more rapidly than wages. 
I have a paper here, written by 
one whose authority I think everybody 
will respect—Lord Playfair—with refe- 
rence to what occurred at that time. It 
was founded on the table of prices and 
wages and purchasing power in the 
United States, and this is what is said :— 

“ Depreciation in our currency standard had 
caused a rise in both prices and wages, but 
prices had risen so much faster than wages that 
the wage-earner had been forced to work for 
less and less every year until in 1865 he was 
working for less than four-fifths of what he 
had received in 1860.” 


There is a practical example of a rise of 
prices followed by that depreciation of 
the currency which it is the object of 
bimetallists to bring about. There has 
been something said about England as 
the creditor country, and nobody who 
heard it will have forgotten that remark- 
able speech which was made by Mr. 
Gladstone in this House when he last 
spoke upon this subject, when he held 
up to the scorn of mankind the proposal 
that the great creditor country should 
go, hat in hand, to beg the world to pay 
10s. inthe pound. [Laughter.| That is 
practically the result that the bimetallic 
system would bring about. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Of course it is said we receive 
more for our money. The fact is, we 
are not paid in gold, as everybody knows, 
but in commodities. These are the com- 
modities upon which our people live, and 
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therefore we are to go round the world 
to beg them in return for the gold we 
have lent them to send fewer commodi- 
ties. Is it possible to conceive idiocy 
going further than that? [ZLaughter, 
and “ Hear, hear!”] We, who have lent 
£100,000,000, perhaps £1,000,000,000, 
to foreign nations, are to beg them to 
give us less in exchange for that money 
than they do at present. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
It is really hardly possible to state a 
case of that kind and imagine any 
person would adopt it. I know they 
say that under the bimetallic system 
silver will really be exactly worth as 
much as gold. If you believe that, will 
you show the sincerity of your belief by 
giving an option to the creditor as well 
as the debtor? [“ Hear, hear!”] If 
you really believe that silver is equal in 
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value to gold, why is not the creditor | 


to have the option of saying, “I will 
take it in gold and not silver,” and 
why is it only the debtor who is to 
say, “I will pay in silver and not 
in gold?” You know perfectly well 
that the two things are not equal, else 
you would have no hesitation in adopting 
that position. [Cheers.| That is 
the argument of Mr. Herries, which 
was brought forward in this House, 
reproduced from ancient Debates, by 
Mr. William Henry Smith, who was 
then Leader of the House. Mr. 
Smith said, upon his experience— 
and no man was more experienced in 
business than he—that the very first 
effect of introducing a Bill to carry out 
the bimetallic system would be that 
there would be a panic in this country, 
that every man who knew when the Bill 


passed into law he would receive silver 


instead of gold, if he had money at call, 
would demand repayment at once. 
(Hear, hear!”] That is perfectly 
obvious. Why, in the world, if I am to 
receive next week for my gold depreci- 
ated silver, am I not to go and ask for 
my gold at once? Mr. Smith, with his 
experience, said that that would un- 
doubtedly be the case, and that was 
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stated by Sir Robert Peel, the greatest 
Finance Minister we ever had, and was 
repeated by Mr. Gladstone. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”|] I was wrong in saying Sir 
Robert Peel was the greatest Finance 
Minister we ever had; Mr. Gladstone 
was the greatest, and he stated upon his 
responsibility that that would be the 
result: of carrying out this bimetallic 
system. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I ought not 
to occupy too much of the time of 
the House, otherwise I should like to 
have given figures which would have 
shown, step by step, that, in every class 
of the community, beginning with the 
humblest and going up to the highest, 
the progress of this country since the 
bimetallism of France came to an end 
has been incredibly great. You will 
find that, with the higher wages, there 
has been an immense increase of con- 
sumption by the working classes. Take 
the test of the Income Tax, which the 
hon. Member for Dover says is only 
paid by the capitalist, what does he 
See what the 
increase upon Schedule D has been! 
Look at the accumulated wealth as 
shown in the Death Duties, and compare 
what they were in 1873 with what they 
were in 1895. Look at what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said as to the 
condition of Finance. Does that look 
as if for 25 years you had been under a 
false monetary system, and as if this 
country had been degenerating in trade 
and commerce? Look at the tonnage of 
vessels, which has multiplied to a degree 
you can hardly believe. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Look at the increase of your building 
societies, and at the enormous increase 
in the premiums of your life insurances, 
which is as good a test as you can have. 
(Hear, hear!”] The progress of this 
country is the refutation of the whole of 
What is it we are 
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your arguments. 
called upon in this Resolution to do— 


“To secure by international agreement a 
stable monetary power of exchange between 
gold and silver ?” 


In 1892, the American Government 
3A 
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proposed to establish a ratio for the 
coinage of silver. The former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer refused to go 
into conference on such a footing. Then 
you had the Brussels Conference, and 
bimetallism was not accepted there. The 
overwhelming voice of all the nations 
was against it, so much so that the 
United States, who called the- Con- 
ference, would not put it to the vote at 
all. It was adjourned on this vote. 
These were the words on which the 
adjournment were moved :— 
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“to find some agreement which should not 
infringe in any way the fundamental principle 
of the monetary policies of the different 
countries,” 


The Conference, moreover, was not to 
meet again unless they had some specific 
proposal. It was not to be a fishing 
inquiry which made the Brussels Con- 
ference almost ridiculous. I suppose a 
ratio was to be stated. Who is going to 
make these specific proposals ? It is quite 
understood that we are not to propose 
it. We are not prepared to do any- 
thing of the kind. But, even if this 
were brought about, have you considered 
what it is to put the currency of Great 
Britain into commission under a foreign 
syndicate? [Cheers.| Are you going to 
have acurrency Zollverein in partner- 
ship with the great military monarchs of 
Europe? You will have no “ splendid 
isolation” there. [ZLaughter.| Your 
cruisers and men will not be needed to 
protect English commerce. You will be 
there in a minority of one, and if they 
want to strike at your commerce in this 
international syndicate, which is to 
settle the currency of Great Britain, 
they can do it far more effectively than 
ever they could on the high seas. I 
advise you to consider that matter pretty 
gravely. The Report of the Royal 
Commission says, that— 


‘* At the present the action of this country is 
unfettered and not dependent on the course 
taken by any other Power. This condition of 
freedom would cease as soon as you became a 
party to an international agreement. The 
dangers arising from this course would be 
aggravated if it was found necessary, as we 
think it would be, to embody in the inter- 
national agreement detailed stipulations with 
regard to the coinage currency or internal 
financial arrangements of the several countries.”’ 


{COMMONS} 
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Toe FIRST LORD oF _ THe 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Baxrovur, 
Manchester, E.): Is that a unanimous 
Report ? 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
cannot all be unanimous even on bime- 
tallism. [Zaughter.| And the syndi- 
cate of nations who are to settle the 
currency in England, to determine the 
conditions of the money market of Lon- 
don, who would they be? Countries 
overloaded with silver which they do not 
know what to do with. They would be 
countries which can produce an un- 
limited amount of silver, and if you can 
only raise the price they will r un it 
down again by unlimited production 
of their silver mines. When you 
have your agreement how long would it 
last? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, the first war would destroy it. 
Then when you have revolutionised the 
whole of your monetary system in this 
country, the first breaking out of a 
European war would destroy your 
system and throw the whole of your 
commerce and finance into confusion. 
You will place the great money market 
of the world at the mercy of a hostile 
combination. Is that common sense?! 
Why, this argument was put forward 
only a year or two ago, and the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) said :— 


‘* When war was declared, or before it was 
declared, one country might take measures to 
attract gold to itself, and that might alarm 
other countries and there might be a scramble 
for gold under which the agreement would break 
down and general confusion would arise. Then 
I think it would be wrong to call a Conference 
in the belief that we might carry out something 
we could not effect without the consent and co- 
operation of foreign countries.” 


What is it you want us to do? The 
very thing he advised us not to do. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has quoted 
the words of the First Lord of the 
Treasury :— 


“T certainly should not think it far from 
lunacy to attempt to force on the United King- 
dom and the City of London a form of currency 
which they did not thoroughly adopt and 
believe in.” 


Does he think the City of London has 
thoroughly adopted and believes in bi- 
metallism? In the same Debate there is 
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a notable sentence used by the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Speaking of this Report of 
the Royal Commission, he said :— 


Currency. 


“Tt is not on a divided report that the 

Government can take the immense responsi- 
bility of tampering with the currency.” 
That was a very wise remark—“ It is 
not on a divided Report.” Will he allow 
me to add that it is not upon a divided 
Cabinet that the responsibility can be 
taken of tampering with the currency of 
England? [Cheers.| 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know that the right 
hon. Gentleman has kept up the Debate 
on the level of amusement to which it 
was raised by the hon. Member for Dover, 
but I admit he has made a long, interest- 
ing, and important speech. In the time 
left to me I cannot traverse the whole of 
it, but I can touch on the main heads of 
argument the right hon. Gentleman has 
used. Before I do so, let me gently re- 
mark that the right hon. Gentleman has, 
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bimetallic system; he said France did 
not wait for the results of the war of 
1870 before determining to give it up, 
but already by a Commission she had 
made up her mind that the system was 
one she could no longer hope to maintain. 
I do not know where the right hon. 
Gentleman got his information, but 
I am informed that the report of the 
French Commission to which he alluded 
was considered by one branch of the 
French Legislature before the war of 
1870, and they declared in January of 
that year that the bimetallic system 
should be reaffirmed ; so that before the 
war of 1870, and in the face of that 
Commission—so I am informed—with 
full knowledge of what it had to say, 
France deliberately reaffirmed the bi- 
metallic position. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that, holding as we do 
that the present condition of exchange 
between England and India afforded an 
artificial stimulus—a stimulus, he did not 
say artificial, though I think it is—to 
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on certain subsidiary points, made him-| Indian manufactures, we should ask 
self a sponsor for various very extra-| what would be thought of our policy by 
ordinary views. Among other things, he the Indian population if we deliberately 
allowed us to understand that the com- adopted a new system under which that 
mercial position of a manufacturing | stimulus to Indian manufactures would 
country depends upon the lowness of | be put an end to. That might be a good 
wages and the number of the hours that| argument from some points of view, 
the operatives work in that manufacture. | but it is not from that of the right hon. 


He has told us, if we have anything to | Gentleman, for he was a member of the 


fear from Japan it is because the English | Government which forced upon India an 
artisan asks for short hours, works but artificial currency, which tampered with 
six days a week, and has good wages, | Indian currency, which tampered with 
whilst the Japanese artisan works long | the currency of 200 millions of Her 
hours, has small wages, and works seven | Majesty’s subjects for the deliberate, 
days a week ; and on these grounds he _avowed, and openly expressed purpose of 
forecasts the future commercial and | raising the value of the rupee above the 
manufacturing supremacy of Japan, | market price, with the inevitable result, in 


[*No, no!” and “ Hear, hear!”] 
He distinctly told us that if we were 
being undersold in the neutral markets 
of the world and in our own these 
were the reasons, and I hope the Labour 
representatives on his side of the House 
will take note of his views. [ “ Hear, 
hear!”] Then he gave us an account 
of the abandonment by France of the 


so far as it was raised thus artificially, that 
the stimulus to Indian exports would be 
diminished. I think I am absolved from 
‘dealing with that argument when it 
| proceeded from a gentleman who has 
done more than any one to prove its 
futility. The right hon. Gentleman then 
went on to use an argument which I am 
glad to think has scarcely been alluded 
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ment of the creditor country. There is 
no argument that has brought us into 
creater discredit or into juster discredit 
with countries on the Continent, with 
America, and with our own Colonies 
than the creditor country argument. 
[ “ Hear, hear !” | 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Why? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I will tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman why. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us, and tells us truly, that the debts 
of this country are paid in commodities 
which are estimated upon a gold basis ; 
and that the result of the appreciation 
of gold, which has gone on during the 
last 20 years, is that the creditor country 
paid in commodities gets a very much 
larger proportion of commodities than 
on the original gold value of the com- 
modities it had the slightest right to. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think | 
that this creditor argument is one which | 
commends itself to those who have got 
to pay debts in this country? What 
they ask, and what we ask, is that some 
standard of debts which could be valid 
over a long period of years should be 
adopted, not only between individuals, | 
but between countries. We hold—and 
this is held by the best scientific economic 
opinion of every party all over the world 
—that this would be more effectively 
secured by the bimetallic system than) 
by the monometallic system. [Cries of 
*“No!”]| Ido not say that that opinion 
is right; but I do say that it is the| 
opinion of all economic authorities. | 
{ No, no!”] If foreign countries hold, 
as they do hold, that the single standard 
has the result of artificially increasing 
the burden of their debts to this country, 
they will think, and think truly, that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not so much 
occupied in maintaining what is called | 
an honest currency as with the object of | 
obtaining a currency which will get more | 


than their just debts from our debtors. | 
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the main contention with which I under- 
stood it to be occupied. The policy of 
the Government has already been ex- 
pressed by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
has told the House that the Cabinet is 
of opinion—as, if I may say so, I have 
always been of opinion—that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to force upon the com- 
mercial and banking classes of this 
country a form of currency against which 
they protest and which they are not pre- 
pared to accept. [“ Hear, hear!”] I 
admit that, while my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
perfectly accurately represented the 
policy of the Government, if it had 
fallen to my lot as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to carry out the same duty, 
there might, perhaps, be a slightly 
different colouring put upon his expres- 
sion of opinion. [Laughter.| The draw- 
ing of the picture was absolutely correct; 
but the toning and shading perhaps 
leave, from my point of view, something 
to be desired. [Zaughter.| My right 
hon. Friend had a perfect right to speak 
as he has spoken. He is a believer in a 
single standard, as I am a believer ia a 
double standard. We are absolutely 
agreed as to the policy to be pursued. 
The difference between us is this—that 
while my right hon. Friend rather 
triumphs in the opinion which is so 
largely held in the City of London 
amongst the banking classes in regard 
to our present system of currency, I 
regret that that opinion should exist. 
I think that in this case, as in other 
cases, they have rather lagged behind 
sound opinion on the subject, and that 
the time will probably come when they 
will take the view already taken by the 
great mass of scientific economists, that 
the bimetallic system of currency is one 
that ought to be adopted, not merely by 
other nations, but by us also. I am 
encouraged in that view of the future 
opinion of this country by the revolution 
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[“ No, no!”] I pass from these outworks | in that opinion which has already taken 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech to} place. [“ Hear, hear!”] I distinctly re- 
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member the time when, if a Debate cn this 
subject took place in this House we 
should have heard one Member after 
another declaring that the bimetallists 
denied the laws of supply and demand, 
the effect of production on value, and all 
the rest of it. That view is, I am glad 
to think, abandoned—{“ No, no !’’|— 
and if not absolutely abandoned, those 
who hold it are a small and belated 
minority, who have not taken the trouble 
to make themseives acquainted with the 
literature of the case. [Laughter.] I 
think it will be admitted that it is not 
now open tor any man who _ professes 
to be an educated man, to pretend that 
what is held by the great majority of 
the French nation, the great majority of 
the Italian nation, the great majority of the 
Belgian nation, the great majority of the 
German nation, and by practically the 
whole of the American nation, is one 
that is open to that kind of criticism? 
And as a matter of fact, there is not a 
single instructed economist in thecountry 
who would now venture to repeat any- 
where and in any company, however | 
ignorant, the arguments that once would | 
have been received with general approval 
and greeted with universal applause. 
[Cheers.| The whole trend of civilised 
opinion is in the direction of a double 
standard—[ Cries of “ No !” and cheers] 
—and I confess that I look forward to a 
period when it will be accepted, not 
merely by the great commercial nations 
of which I have been speaking, not 
merely by the great manufacturing 
classes of Lancashire, and by the vast 
majority of the representatives of agri- 
culture, but also by the great body of 
opinion within this great commercial 
centre of the Empire. [Cheers.| I do 
not think it would be profitable or con- 
venient that I should deal in detail with 
the advantages which may be anticipated 
from some settlement of this question. 
But one point I must deal with. It has 
been constantly assumed by the mono- 
metallist speakers that we have some 
power by our own action to settle the 
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debt-paying value of our own standard 
of exchange, and that it is competent for 
us tosay, ‘We stick to the gold standard, 
no nation can disturb us ; we remain in 
splendid isolation as regards our cur- 
rency.” That is not in the power of this 
or of any Government. [Cheers.| It is 
not in the power of this or any nation. 
Whether we like it or not, the laws of 
nature are too strong for us. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Whether we like it or not, the 
currency of one nation does depend and 
must depend upon the action taken by 
other nations in regard to their currency. 
The action of Germany and France may 
alter the whole value of the debt-paying 
capacity of your standard; and if to- 
morrow the great commercial nations of 
the world did what in my opinion they 
have the power to do, if they chose to 
exercise it, and were to say, “ England 
refuses to join us. We will leave her on 
one side. We will adopt a bimetallic 
system, and let her get on as she chooses 
with a monometallic system,” the result 
of that would be, I admit, entirely 
beneficial to us, but it would also entirely 
upset the present debt-paying capacity 
of the standard which you think, by 
your own powers, authority, and Legis- 
lature, you have chosen to establish. 
[Cheers.| The truth of the matter is 
that there is no subject in the world 
which is more proper for _ inter- 
national arrangement than currency. 
There was a time when commerce was 
broadly speaking, confined within the 
limits of the country which issued the 
currency in which the debts con- 
tracted under that system had to be 
paid. That has been broken down by 
the advance of civilisation, and, at the 
present moment, in spite of your tariffs 
and the ridiculous system by which one 
nation tries to exclude the products of 
another nation—in spite of all that, the 
civilised and commercial nations of the 
world form one community. [Cheers.] 
They form one community for the 
purposes of commerce, and, therefore, for 
the purposes of contracting debts and 
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paying them. It is perfectly ludicrous 
—and, if we were not accustomed to it, 
we should think it perfectly intolerable 
—that the standard of those debts 
should differ with longitude and with 
latitude. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer recalled to the memory of the 
House the ludicrous fact that, at the 
present moment, within the limits of this 
one Empire, men’s debts are measured by 
three different standards. They suffer 
from alteration by three different sets of 
causes, and they are subject to variations 
from influences arising from three 
different quarters. You have a gold 
standard in this country and a silver 
standard in the Straits Settlements, and 
in those two countries the demand for 
gold and the demand for silver respec- | 
tively depends on how the debt which is 
to be liquidated was contracted. And 
in India there is a third standard. It is 
not a demand for gold or a demand 
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for silver, but a demand for that 
anomalous article invented by the right | 


hon. Gentleman opposite, imposed by | 
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debt-paying standard upon a reasonable 
basis. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
order to make that impossible, has let it 
go forth to the world that, in his 
opinion, under this Resolution, the British 
Empire is doing nothing towards estab- 
lishing a bimetallic system. He has 
dwelt on the fact that the United 
Kingdom is going to maintain its present 
system, and he has asked: How can 
you ask foreign nations to alter their 
system when you announce in your 
speeches, if not in your Resolution, that 
you do not inean to alter yours? That 
would be an admirable argument if the 
United Kingdom were coincident with 
the British Empire. [Cheers.] But, 
as a matter of fact, it appears to me that 
under this system we are pledged, and 
the House is pledged, after the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to do 
as much or more for the bimetallic system; 
and for the rehabilitation of silver as it 
is in the power of any foreiga country to 
do. With this Resolution we go to 
foreign nations and tell them that, 


him upon the 200,000,000 of our | though you can hardly ask us to make 


follow subjects in India, and differing | 
from both the gold and the silver stan-| 


dards. [Cheers.| Nothing shall per- 
suade me that it is in conformity with 
civilisation and common sense that the 
commercial world should long tolerate 
so inconvenient, cruel, and absurd a 
system. [Cheers.] I hurry on from 
these general considerations to the, after 
all, far more important question involved 
with regard to policy which this country 
is to pursue in thefuture. I understand 





we are to pass this Resolution unani- 


What is to become of it? 


this great change in our habits, we will 
do for you as much as you can do for 
yourselves ; we will make this great con- 
tribution to a bimetallic system—we will 
go back upon the deliberately - arranged 
method of providing a currency for 


India ; we will re-open the Indian mints, ° 


we will engage that they shall be kept 
open, and we shall, therefore, provide 
for a free coinage of silver within the 
limits of the British Empire, for a popu- 
lation greater in number than the popu- 


lations of Germany, France and America 
mously. [No!”] So I am informed. | 


[Cheers.| | 


put together. [Cheers.] I do not think 
that will be regarded by foreign nations 


The right hon. Gentleman (Sir. W./as a slight contribution to a great pro- 


Harcourt) has done his little best to} blem. 
secure that nothing shall come of it. | 


My belief is that a great deal will come 
of it, and I regard the Resolution itself 
and the Debate by which it is accom- 
panied as an invitation from this country 
to other countries as concerned as our- 
selves, to adopt a common system of 
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I think, on the contrary, they 
will feel that in carrying out that great 
alteration and smaller changes which 
have been accepted by previous Admi- 
nistrations, and will be accepted by this 
Administration, we shall be contributing 
our share towards that great object 
which, if foreign nations are now willing, 
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can, I believe, be carried into effect ; and 
whatever be the views of Gentlemen in 
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The House was cleared, and on the 


| Question being put, Dr. TANNER again 


this House, whether they be mono-| challenged a Division. 


metallists or bimetallists, I cannot 
believe that they are so shortsighted, 
whether from the point of view of. Eng. | 
lish commerce, of English foreign or. 
internal commerce, or of English foreign | 
relations—they cannot be so ‘shortsighted | 
as not to desire that if this great ques- | 
tion can now be finally settled once and 
for all, we should not do everything in 
our power, subject to the limitations 
which I have described and which my 
right hon, Friend has given in more 
detail, to contribute to that great end. 
Iam glad to think that the House of 
Commons to-night will be unanimous 
about this Resolution. [“ No!”] Iam 
glad, then, to think that the Resolution 
will be carried by a large majority 
oars and I hope it will be under- 
stood abroad—in Germany, in France, 
and in America—that this country is 
perfectly prepared to bear its fair share 
in any system which may, once and for 
all, put the international currency of the 
world upon a basis just both to the debtor 
and to the creditor, and a basis far less 
liable to change than either a mono- 
metallic gold basis or a monometallic 
silver basis can possibly be expected to 


be. [Cheers.] 


Resolution put, 


and agreed to amid 
cheers, 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 


Toe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
TO THE TREASURY (Sir W. Watronp, 
Devon, Tiverton) moved :— 


“That the Lords Message [3rd March] relat- 
ing to the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills be now con- 
ordered ; 


“That a Select Committee of Six Members be 
appointed to join with the Committee appointed 
by the Lords (as mentioned in their Lordships’ 
Message of the 3rd March) to consider all 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation 
Bills of the present Session ; 


“That a Message be sent to the Lords to 
acquaint them therewith.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) chal- 
lenged a Division. 








*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
“Noes ” to stand up in their places, 

Dr. TANNER stood up alone amid much 
| cheering and laughing, and 

*Mr. SPEAKER declared that the 
“ Ayes ” had it. 


Question proposed :— 


“That Mr. William Ambrose, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Samuel Evans, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Sir Robert Reid, and Mr. Solicitor General be 
Members of the Committee : 


“That Three be the quorum.” 


Dr. TANNER: I object on constitu- 
tional grounds. It is past 12 o'clock. 


Motion agreed to. 


When Mr. SPEAKER announced that 
the Clerk would proceed to read the 
Orders of the Day, 


Dr. TANNER asked whether it was 
now past 12 o'clock, and whether, there- 
fore, he had the right to object to the 
Orders. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has the right to object—— 

Dr. TANNER: I am pleased to 
hear it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Provided he objects 
in a respectful manner. [Cheers.] 

Dr. TANNER: Hear, hear. 


————— 


MARRIED PERSONS’ SMALL INDUS- 
TRIAL INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
13th April. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
13th April. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 





| 
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LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL.| WAYS AND MEANS [lé6rx MARCH.] 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday| osolutions reported. 





next, 
ABATTOIRS BILL. CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, To apply certain sums out of the 
next. | Consolidated Fund to the service of the 


years ending on the 31st day of March, 
One thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
six, and One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven. 


Presented accordingly, and Read 1°; 
to be Read 2°, this day. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT ACT. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


day, 26th March. Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
SUPPLY (16TH MARCH). LIGHT RAILWAYS [ADVANCES]. 
Resolutions reported. Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 


ARMY ESTIMATES (1896-7). 


Resolutions agreed to. 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which,! Second Reading deferre« till Thurs- 
upon the 10th day of this instant | day. 
March, was reported from the Com- | 
mittee of Supply, and which was then | 
agreed to by the House, be now read :— | LOCAL GO 








VERNMENT (QUALIFICATION 
OF VOTERS) BILL. 

“That 93,750 men and boys be employed for} Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the year da 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897, including | ~~ y: 
16,005 Royal Marines.” 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. Second Reading deferred till Monday 


On the motion for leave to bring in | next. 
the Army Annual Bill, Dr. TANNER 
objected. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. This . ; 
is not a matter which can be objected to. | On the Motion for the Adjournment 

Dr. TANNER: Last year it was. | of the House, 

[Cries of “ Name.” | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It cannot be ob-| Inreply to Mr. J. A. Pease (Northum- 
jected to this year. [Loud cheers.| berland, Tyneside), 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring] yp, FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
in a Bill to provide, during Twelve | sURY said, that on Friday the Foreign 
Months, for the Discipline and Regula-| o¢;.6 Vote would be first. the Uganda 
tion of the Army ; and that Mr. Brodrick, | vote second. and after that the other 
Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Powell-Williams Voles weald ;™ talon in their ardor, 
do prepare and bring it in; Bill pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time this day, Adjourned at Ten minutes 
and to be printed.—[ Bill 149.] after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 18th March 1896. 


HARBOUR, &e., BILLS. 

Copy ordered, “of the Report of the 
Board of Trade upon the following 
Harbour, &c., Bills, viz: (1) Borrow- 
stounness Harbour (Transfer Bill). (2) 
Brixham Harbour and Market Bill. (3) 
Weston-super-Mare Urban District 
Council Bill.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 110.] 


CORONERS’ (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred from To-morrow 
till Tuesday 14th April. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 

Mr. JAMES BAILEY (Newington, 

Walworth), rose to move the Second 

teading of this Bill. He addressed the 
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for daty which animated these men. 
The Measure, fortunately, was quite out- 
side Party, and absolutely non-conten- 
tious, and he was emboldened to think 
would be ‘allowed to receive its Second 
Reading, which he now proposed. He 
would only beg that its good fortune 
might not suffer from his inexperience 
as a new Member of this House. He 
would now endeavour to give the House 
a brief outline of the Bill. Let him first 
notice the legislation which had already 
been passed in regard thereto. In the 
year 1864, the Legislature passed the 
Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Bill, 
which might be described in a word as a 
| permissive Measure. It had been found 
| that this could not be relied on by the 
| officers interested being subject to the 
|caprice of the Board of Guardians then 
|in office, and in proof of this he would 
| quote some few cases. One was the case 
‘of Mr. Sharman, the Master of the 
| Ampthill Workhouse, who, after 25 
/years’ service, was compelled by failing 
sight to give up his appointment, and 
although the Local Government Board 
strongly recommended that he should be 
properly treated, he had to go without 
superannuation, because his Guardians 
would not avail themselves of the Act of 
11864. Another similar case was that of 
| Mr. Jenkinson, who was for nearly 25 
| years relieving officer of the Grantham 
|Union. His Board equally refused to 
‘recognise his claim to superannuation. 
| He had to leave on account of ill-health, 
‘and it was difficult to see why they did 
not give him superannuation. They said 
‘that circumstances were different now to 
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House for the first time, and he trusted|the time when he was appointed, be- 
hon. Members would extend to him that | cause the price of corn had so fallen that 
generous consideration which it had/ it was not reasonable to burden the rates 
always shown to those addressing the | with superannuation. A more recent 
House for the first time. He felt he | case, conveyed to him ina letter from Mr. 
was addressing the House on behalf of a| Fisher, late Master of the Newmarket 
very deserving body of public servants, | Union Workhouse, bearing date the 
whom the House, he felt sure, would} 16th instant, was the following :— 


take into its deep consideration. He) “Hon. Str,—Kindly allow me to call your 


had a knowledge of public officers | special attention to the peculiarly hard and cruel 
extending over 20 years, and he could | case of Mr. Chas. Fisher, the late master of 


say, from his knowledge of these officers, | the Lagoa neg ag | haps ang os a 

i ng | nearly 30 years Poor Law service, in only two 
how thoroughly they deserved what was | workhouses, the last 25 years at Newmarket, 
being asked for them that day, and that | being compelled to resign through the mental 
their honesty, integrity and ability | incapacity of the matron, his wife, who after all 
deserved the consideration of the House. | those years became a> to efficiently pone 
Connected as he had been with parochial | the duties of matron. He was given an excel- 


: ‘ lent testimonial, and told to apply for his pension 
affairs for over 20 years, he could speak | 9¢ the end of five years; having now done so, 


of the ability, honesty and true regard | but refused, no reason being assigned ; nearly 
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the whole Board has changed; his services service, and which led to a certain num- 


as “oo pee, ae taken of He ber of cases of hardship. This Bill was 
secede oh : Bl” SS | opposed, probably by some Members on 


|those Benches on principle. He was 
He could quote other cases, but would | mot athena to- adiatt that ilk Radical- 
not trespass on the time of the House to liom was of « socialistic tendency., He 
do so. Rather let him give the House was in favour of old age pensions, and 
what was the leading feature of the Bill. |he was delighted to observe that the 
As a preliminary, let him state there hon. Member for Somerset, who did so 
were 30,000 Poor Law Officers in Eng- much useful work in this House, had 
land and Wales, and after 30 years’ | recently introduced a Measure whereby 
working of the Act of 1864, the total) members of benevolent societies might 
superannuation amounted to only! become possessed of old age pensions. 
£30,000 per annum. This £30,000/ If the Bill was to be opposed on prin- 
was paid on salaries of £2,000,000, or | ciple, and if he, on the contrary, upheld 
1} per cent. Under this Bill, an average | it, it was because he looked upon it as 
deduction from the salaries of 2} per) one of the greatest blots upon their pre- 
cent. would amount to £50,000 per sent social state, that worthy and honest 
annum. This would be voluntarily | citizens who had, perhaps, done as much 
given up by the officers, to entitle them! for the welfare of their country as_ those 
absolutely to the benefits created by this who were more fortunately circum- 
Measure. There would be no increase | stanced, found themselves in this posi- 
to the rates, and Boards of Guardians | tion, that not infrequently a man who 
could dispense with the services of old had led an honourable and honest life, 
and worn-out officers without inflicting | who had contributed largely to the wel- 
hardship. The Bill had been approved) fare of his country, found himself, 
both by Guardians and officers. Last} through no fault of his owr, in his de- 
year nearly 200 Boards of Guardians | clining years obliged to become a burden 
petitioned in its favour. The officers’ upon his nearest relatives or friends, or 
had unanimously accepted the principles | occupying the still more degrading 
of the Bill. In conclusion, he trusted | position of coming upon the rates or 
the Bill would receive the favourable even being constrained to enter within 
consideration of the House, and pass the |the walls of the workhouse, to be 
Second Reading, and do justice toa de-| placed upon an equality with the 
serving body of Her Majesty’s subjects, | vagrant, the dissolute and the worthless. 


30,000 in number. | He would do everything in his power to 
*Captain NORTON (Newington, W.)| prevent a citizen of this country being 
seconded the Motion. Heobserved that) placed in that degraded position. Let 
this was a Measure whereby an import-| those who opposed this Bill on principle 
ant and meritorious body of public ser-| carry their argument to a logical con- 
vants, numbering 30,000, sought by clusion. They would not deny that in 
means of the great principle of self-help, | all civilised countries it had been found 
to provide for their own superannuation. | expedient in the interest of the State 
They sought by means of percentage de-| and the public to grant superannuation 
ductions from their salaries to provide! to public servants. There was a notable 
for their old age, and they were prepared | exception in the case of the United 
to make this sacrifice, although they pos- | States, but would those who knew the 
sessed an equitable statutory claim to| United States contend that it gave to 
superannuation under the Bill of 1864, | that country a better or more honest 
whereby all of them might, and only 80 civil service than ours? Let them go 
per cent. of them had, actually received | one step further. If they left the men 
superannuation. The Act of 1864 had of our Army and Navy without provi- 
been liberally interpreted throughout the | sion for old age, they would never be 
country. The Poor Law Officers de- able to man either without the blood 
sired to make this sacrifice because they tax of conscription. The sufferer would 
wished to eliminate the element of un-| be the working man, who paid, directly 
certainty which at present prevailed as or indirectly, out of all proportion to his 
regarded superannuation, which caused| means. He would be compelled to pay 
considerable discontent throughout the! twice over, because human nature being 
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what it was, some proportion of im- 
provident people would come on the 
rates, and they would be taxed more 
heavily, from an Imperial and _ local 
point of view. If, therefore, there was 
no opposition to the principle of the 
Bill, he would ask the House to pass 
the Second Reading on the understand- 
ing that when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee its promoters would readily accept 
any Amendment which they might be 
reasonably expected to. English and 
Welsh Poor Law Officers had for 10 years 
been working to secure the repeal of the 
Act of 1864, and to secure a better 
method of superannuation. The Bill 
was based on a scheme which both Front 
Benches acknowledged was desirable in 
the interests of the public service. It 
was based on the experience of large 
public bodies, such as the Municipalities 
of London and Liverpool, 30 years’ 
experience of the old Metropolitan Board 
of Works, ete. It had been found that 
the deduction of a percentage of 2 or 
3 per cent. from the salaries of the 
officials would, in all probability, cover 
every outlay as regarded superannuation, 
whereby the rates would be relieved of 
any extra tax thrown upon them in 
future. The English and Welsh officials 
were anxious to bring within the scope 
of the Bill the Irish and Scotch Mem- 
bers, but as there were no means of 
collating or collecting the opinions of 
the latter, they were obliged to leave 
them out. Of the 651 Boards of Guar- 
dians in this country, only six had ex- 
pressed themselves against this Bill. 
More than 400 petitions had been pre- 
sented in favour of it, and not one 
against it, and now that the Irish and 
Scotch officers came forward to be 
included in the Bill, an Amendment 
would be accepted including them. 
This Bill was in the interests of officers 
whose duty it was to watch over the 
interests of the most necessitous, to 
promote sanitary conditions which would 
ward off disease and death from the 
community, and tend to the general 
welfare of the people. It was most 
important to obtain for the purpose of 
these duties men of great ability, high 
character, and undoubted incorrupti- 
bility, and to provide them with a 
certain provision for old age was the 
surest method to obtain a constant 
supply of such men for the ranks of this 
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body. By doing so they would lead to 
the continued competent administration 
of those laws on which, to his mind, in 
a great measure the progress and pros- 
perity of the country depended. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., S.) said, he had opportunities of 
hearing wide expressions of opinion upon 
this Bill from Ireland, and he could say 
there was a very general desire on the 
part of Poor Law Officers in Ireland to 
be included in, and have the advantage 
of, this Bill. It was quite true that, 
unfortunately, Poor Law Officers gene- 
rally had not been organised in such a 
way as to take effective action. No 
doubt before the Bill went into Commit- 
tee that defect would be removed. The 
Irish Poor Law medical officers had an 
association, and had expressed a desire 
to be included in the Bill. So he 
hoped those in charge of the Bill would 
consent to have ‘‘ Ireland’’ struck out 
of the excluding clause, and in Committee 
allow any provisions to be inserted 
which would meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Mr. BAILEY said, he would be glad 
to include Ireland in the Measure. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough), in moving the rejection of the 
Bill, said, he objected to the Measure 
simply and solely in the interests of local 
self-government. If Boards of Guar- 
dians were to be compelled to pension 
their officials with money which the 
House would not provide but which 
came out of the local rates, with con- 
siderably more justice the House, seeing 
that it provided a large portion of the 
funds for education, might compel School 
Board managers to pension all their 
teachers, who were equally as deserving 
a class as assistant overseers and rate 
collectors. He doubted whether the 
House had power to compel local au- 
thorities, over whom |the House had no 
immediate control, to pension officials, 
over whom the House had no influence, 
out of money the House was not called 
upon to provide, and over the existence 
of which that House had no controlling 
voice whatever. From the point of 
view of local self-government, this Bill 
was a high-handed proceeding, and was 
bound to weaken the development of 
that spirit of local self-government in 
the country, which it had been the wise 
and legitimate aim of legislation, passed 
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in this House in recent years, to de- 
velop. Personally, he was strongly 
of opinion that local authorities at the 
present moment possessed far too little 
power over their officials, and he spoke 
as one who had taken some share in 
local self-government in the country. 
He ventured to say that if any private 
firm in this country endeavoured to carry 
on their business with a higher authority, 
such as the Local Government Board, 
exercising controlling power over the 
appointment and dismissal of their ser- 
vants, that that private firm would 
be in the Bankruptcy Court in six 
months. Yet this Bill proposed to 
further curtail the limited powers the 
local authorities already possessed. 
If such a Bill as this were to be enter- 
tained, then it was useless to pass such 
Measures as the Local Government Act, 
1894 ; it was useless by one Act to give 
to men in country districts powers to 
manage local affairs and then to take it 
away by another. As things now stood 
boards of guardians possessed ample 
powers to pension their servants if they 
deemed it wise to do so. He objected 
that this Bill would make it compulsory 
upon them to do so whether they 
thought it wise or not. Under the 
existing Act Poor Law Officers possessed 
an equitable claim to a superannuation 
allowance after ten years’ service, pro- 
vided that the guardians, in the exercise 
of their discretion, chose to recognise the 
claim ; and for the last thirty years the 
majority of the boards had recognised 
the claims of their officials. It was true 
that in some cases allowances had been 
withheld. This Bill was asked for in 
order to do away with uncertainty ; and 
it was just because he did not wish to do 
away with it that he opposed the Bill. 
To do away with it was to deprive the 
guardians of all discretionary power. 
This was an arbitary interference with 
local authorities, and, in order to enter 
his protest against it, he moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
seconded the rejection of the Bill, and 
said that the whole question of pensions 
and of superannuation was in an 
unsatisfactory condition. The time had 
arrived when, both for local authorities 
and for the House itself, some guiding 
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principle should be laid down by a Com- 
mittee or a Commission, on which equal 
justice could be done to all classes of 
officials. The Bill attempted to do a 
bad thing in a piecemeal sort of way, 
In England there were two currents at 
work. Fairly paid officials combined 
and organised to obtain privileges and 
pensions; on the other hand, Iccal 
authorities and large sections of the 
community demanded that privileges 
and pensions should be done away with 
altogether. The worst way to get old 
age pensions for all was to give privileges 
and pensions to a few. An artisan 
before a board of guardians seeking 
relief would be asked why he had not 
laid up against a rainy day; and he 
would, perhaps, be offered the house at 
the instance of clerks and officers who 
were organised to pass this Bill. As 
to its being merely a form of self-help, 
its object was to enable officers to help 
themselves at the public expense. Let 
the theory be applied to them that was 
applied to a workman seeking relief. 
The Bill was based on the principle, 
“To him that hath shall be given.” 
These men had easy work, free from 
anxiety, and why should we do more for 
them than for our soldiers and sailors ! 
The law already gave to chaplains, clerks 
and labour masters what was denied to 
assistant foremen, engineers, surveyors, 
and others. Already Poor Law Officers 
enjoyed privileges which were denied to 
others, for they could not be suspended 
or dismissed by boards of guardians, 
and most of them lived upon the pre- 
mises and had rations for themselves 
and their families, and generally were 
well treated. In 1894 there were 
133 officers, whose salaries had been 
over £14,000, and with rations, etc., 
£20,000, receiving £8,285 in super- 
annuation allowances ; and there were, 
according to the same Report, 133 who 
had resigned under constraint, and who 
under this Bill would probably have 
been in receipt of pensions for inefli- 
cient services. Between 1857 and 1892 
the cost of in and out pauperism in 
London had risen from £542,000 to 
£938,000, and the cost of rations, 
salaries, &c., for officers had risen from 
£82,000 to £528,000, or 64 times. He 
contended that those figures indicated 
that Poor Law Officers, generally speaking, 
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were in a better position to provide for 
their own superannuation and their own 
pensions, except in those exceptional cases 
where they were not provided for under 
the Act of 1864; and in those cases Poor 
Law Officers must do whatever citizens 
were compelled to do—he must run the 
risks of accidents, of misfortunes which 
befell people of every station of life. 
Boards of Guardians were, to his know- 
ledge, generous to their officers to a fault 
—indeed, in many cases to the point of 
positive abuse in the way of squandering 
public money, and he thought the wise 
and discretionary power which they pos- 
sessed in regard to pensions under the 
Voluntary Act of 1864 ought to be left 
to them. The House had no right to 
pass a Bill of this kind, which struck at 
the very root of our local administration. 
If pensions and superannuations were to 
be granted on just and equitable terms 
to all officers who served the State, let it 
be done in such a way that all competent 
officers should be allowed pensions and 
superannuations under uniform con- 
ditions. The hon. Member for West 
Newington had said that the granting 
of pensions led to trustier and more 
capable service on the part of the men 
pensioned. That he disputed; it fre- 
quently led to the retention of the 
very worst men. He had intimate ex- 
perience of the local government of 
London. The County Council, a body 
which employed nearly 6,000 officers and 
men, had abolished pensions and super- 
annuations altogether ; and he ventured 
to say that in regard to efficiency and 
honesty and excellence of work done no 
comparision could be instituted between 
the officers of the London County Council 
without pensions, and the officers that 
had been employed under the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works with its pension 
scheme. 

*Captain NORTON: The London 
County Council pensions the firemen. 

*Mr. BURNS said, the Fire Brigade 
men had their pensions under the statute 
by which they were created, but outside 
the firemen, no officers of the County 
Council were pensioned ; and he thought 
that what was good enough for the 
London County Council ought to be good 
enough for boards of guardians. The Bill 
pre-supposed the permanence of pauper- 
ism, with its army of officialism. This Bill 
made for the consolidation of a defect of 
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our social system that was best regarded 
as temporary and transitional. It was 
because the Bill pandered to the lowest 
elements in the constituencies ; because 
it afforded an illustration of the way in 
which candidates during elections pro- 
mised everything, above and below, to 
their constituents—{ laughter |—because it 
was brought in under pressure from men 
who were well able to provide for them- 
selves in their old age out of their own 
resources, and who ought to be satisfied 
with the voluntary and discretionary 
powers conferred on boards of guardians 
by the Act of 1864 in regard to the 
granting of pensions to Poor Law Officers. 
Because it sought to fetter the hands of 
local authorities, and was calculated to 
open the way to nepotism and jobbery, 
and was another bribe to the bureau- 
cracy, he thoroughly opposed the Bill. 
[ Cheers. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said that the hon. Member for 
the Harborough Division, in moving the 
rejection of the Bill, was flying in the 
face of two-thirds of the local authorities, 
whom he professed to defend. The fact 
that 400 out of the 600 Boards of 
Guardians had petitioned in favour of 
the Bill was a sufficient answer to the 
statement that the attack on the Bill 
was in the interest of local self-govern- 
ment. [“ Hear, hear!”] His hon Friend 
the Member for Battersea, in his eloquent 
speech, had pointed out that, according 
to the Local Government Board Return 
of last year, 133 Poor Law Officers had 
been pensioned, and the same number 
dismissed ; and had jumped to the con- 
clusion that the officers dismissed would, 
under the Bill, have been equally eligible 
for pensions as the others. 

*Mr. BURNS said that what he had 
contended was that, as the Bill was 
obligatory, a considerable proportion of 
the 133 dismissed Poor Law Officers 
might have got, under the Bill, money 
in the way of pensions which they would 
not otherwise receive. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER said, that 
would not be the case under the Bill. 
The majority of the men dismissed were 
new hands ; and, until a man had been 
10 years in the service of a Poor Law 
Board, he would not be eligible under 
the Bill for a pension. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Battersea, had also 
drawn an unpleasant picture of the way 
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in which poor applicants for relief were 
spoken to by Boards of Guardians as to 
their want of thrift and their neglect in 
providing for their old age. But two 
wrongs did not make a right. The 
unfeeling conduct of some Boards of 
Guardians was no reason against the 
introduction of a legitimate Measure for 
the relief of a well-deserving class of 
public servants. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the Harborough Division 
had declared that he was in favour of 
Old Age Pensions, but that he did not 
care for the advance in the direction of 
Old Age Pensions made by the Bill. 
But, surely, that objection was as 
ridiculous as the objection of a man 
who, wanting to go to Edinburgh, re- 
fused to be carried as far as York. He 


had had the honour of introducing the. 


first Bill dealing with Old Age Pensions; 
and it was because he regarded this Bill 
as a step in the direction of securing 
that all who served the State in a public 
capacity, and in a private capacity also, 
should be placed above want in their 
old age, that he supported it. 

Mr. LOGAN : Begin with the lowest, 
with the twelve shillings-a-week men. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER said that, 
if his hon. Friend introduced a Bill 
with that object, he would support it. 
He believed that this Bill would largely 
add to the efficiency of the public 
service of the country. While at the 
Local Government Board his attention 
was called to many deserving cases of 
public officials who suffered great 
hardship on account of the permissive 
character of the existing law. There 
was the case of the Clerk to a Board of 
Guardians, who was really incapable 
through infirmity to discharge his duties, 
and who employed a clerk of his own to 
do his work because he could not afford 
to lose the salary of the office. It was 
not desirable that men should be retained 
in offices from which they would long have 
been discharged, if there were any pro- 
vision for their superannuation. The 
advantage of the Bill was that it was 
based, in the first place, on the principles 
of self-help. The officers themselves 
would contribute largely to the funds 
necessary for the superannuation, and he 
believed that the burden on the rates 
would be less than it had been under the 
permissive Act of 1864. It was matter 
for regret that the Poor Law service of 
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this country had failed to attract men 
of the best class. There was even some 
difficulty in obtaining the best men to 
serve as Poor Law Guardians ; and yet 
no function was more honourable than 
that of looking after the poor. In old 
days the prisons were managed by some 
of the worst specimens of humanity, but 
now the position of governor of a prison 
was one which any gentleman might 
hold. Why should the position of the 
master of a great workhouse be less 
honourable? He wanted to see men of 
high culture and benevolent spirit con- 
trolling the great Poor Law In- 
stitutions, and administering the Poor 
Law with grace, kindness and Christian 
sympathy. To secure this class of men 
it was necessary to offer them the same 
advantages as other civil servants with 
respect to the future. The certainty 
assured by such a Bill as this was one of 
the greatest incentives to efficient ad- 
ministration done in the best spirit. 
The Bill would add a great attraction to 
the Poor Law service, and he should 
heartily support it. 

*Mr. E. H. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, 
N.) said that the object of the Bill was 
to put on a satisfactory basis the super- 
annuation scheme which already existed. 
The Act of 1864 had beyond doubt been 
administered in a very unsatisfactory 
way. Its great flaw was its uncertainty. 
The great part of the money provided 
by this Bill would come out of the 
pockets of the officers themselves. Ireland, 
it had been stated, would consider its 
inclusion in the Bill a hardship, but Ire- 
land, as a matter of fact, asked to be 
included in the Bill, and he believed that 
the promoters would have no objection 
to extend it to Scotland as well 
if it were generally desired. The 
principle of pensions and superannua- 
tions had already been conceded under 
the Act of 1864, though that Act 
was permissive and otherwise unsatis- 
factory. A large number of Boards of 
Guardians had ‘petitioned in favour of 
the Bill, and on the Board with which he 
was associated he had never heard any 
objection to the terms under which the 
officers asked for the advantages of the 
Bill. The sum which would be sub- 
scribed by the officers towards the super- 
annuation funds was much larger than 
he had at first supposed. Of course, if 
the whole of the officers liable to super- 
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annuation became chargeable at once, 
there could be no doubt that the fund to 
be raised from the rates would be more 
than had been anticipated. But that 
was not likely. It was calculated that 
of those who subscribed not 20 per 
cent. would come on the superannua- 
tion fund at all. The figures as to 
the subscriptions of the officers 
had not been arrived at haphazard. 
Of course, it was impossible to get any 
actuarial advice upon this, because the 
statistics with regard to the value of 
these appointments in salaries and 
emoluments were beyond the power of 
any actuary to get at, but the scheme 
was founded on the experience obtained 
from other schemes. The Municipal 
Officers’ Association, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, after 30 years’ experi- 
ence, found that 1} per cent. would pay 
all their superannuation allowances. The 
Corporation of London deducted 2} per 
cent., and they returned the payments 
in case of deaths. The Police Superan- 
nuation Fund required 2} per cent., and 
granted a more liberal rate of remunera- 
tion than the Bill did. Birmingham 
puid £28,600 a year in salaries and 
emoluments ; they would receive at once 
£715 a year, or a net gain of over £400 
a year. The parish of Kensington paid 
£572 a year on salaries of the value of 
£16,000 or 34 per cent. ; St. Pancras 
£718 on salaries and emoluments of 
£30,000 ; Fulham, out of £12,000 in 
salaries and emoluments paid £380 in 
superannuation. Taking nine parishes 
and unions, paying salaries and emolu- 
ments to the amount of £156,000, the 
general result was that superannuation 
allowances were granted to the amount 
of £3,748 or exactly 2} per cent. No 
doubt under the Bill, an increased num- 
ber of officers would become chargeable, 
but the rate of subscription would be 
sufficient to meet anything like an 
ordinary call, and it was practically im- 
possible that all these officers could 
become chargeable at once. Under the 
present system, officers were sometimes 
afraid to apply for superannuation lest 
they should be refused. He had known 
them hold office long after they were 
unfit for it, simply because they were 
afraid to ask to be superannuated, hav- 
ing heard, perhaps, that their case was 
not likely to receive favourable con- 
sideration. He had known cases where 
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officers had been refused after long and 
meritorious service simply because their 
application had gone before a board with- 
out experience, or which had been returned 
pledged to economy. This was exceedingly 
hard. The present uncertainty would be 
removed by the Bill ; certainly would be 
regarded as the greatest boon which 
these deserving officers could obtain 
under it. He believed examination 
would show that the fears expressed 
by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side with regard to the Bill were un- 
founded ; although he admitted it would 
require some amendment in Committee. 
The Poor Law Officers were practically 
unanimous in support of the Bill. What 
they asked was praiseworthy to them- 
selves, and by passing it the House 
would do an act of justice to a class of 
officers who were of the greatest possible 
value to the public good. 

*Mr, E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) said, he had been in con- 
siderable doubt as to what his attitude 
towards to the Bill ought to be, but the 
statement made by the hon. Member 
for West Newington that he and his 
Friends would be prepared in Com- 
mittee to give favourable consideration 
to all reasonable Amendments made his 
way clearer, and in these circumstances 
he proposed to vote for the Second 
Reading. He felt that the working of 
the voluntary Act of 1864 had not been 
satisfactory, and it was also a material 
circumstance that the Poor Law Officers 
themselves now came forward and offered 
to make out of their salaries a very 
substantial contribution to effect a settle- 
ment of this long-vexed question. At 
the same time, having considered the 
Bill with some care, he thought great 
exception might be taken to certain 
parts of it. In the first place, its sup- 
porters had not been quite frank and 
ingenuous in the statement of their case. 
In the memorandum he found this 
statement— 


“Under the provisions of the Act of 1864, 
Poor Law Officers at present possess an 
equitable statutory claim.” 


That was altogether a misleading state- 
ment, and he was surprised that the 
supporters of the Bill, in penning the 
Memorandum, did not make the House 
understand that it was not all Poor Law 
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Officers who had this equitable claim, but 
only those officers who devote their whole 
time to the service of the local authority. 
That made a substantial difference. 
Then there were registrars and rate col- 
lectors, and so far as his experience went 
these very seldom devoted their whole 
time to the service of the guardians. Such 
men were usually appointed late in life, 
and after ten years’ service they might 
run away with one-third of their salaries. 
Under such circumstances he thought 
the pension list would be seriously in- 
creased. He desired to emphasise the 
difference between the two classes— 
those who gave their whole time to the 
service of the guardians and those who 
gave a part only. Were they going to 
put those who had an equitable claim 
under the present law on an equality 
with those who had not an equit- 
able claim? He thought they were 
entitled to call on those who had no 
equitable claim to make some contribu- 
tion equivalent to the equitable claim, 
but no provision of that kind was made 
in the Bill. They ought to contribute a 
larger percentage of their salaries than 
was required in the cases of men who 
had equitable claims. Clause 4 enabled 
officers to aggregate their terms of service 
under different Boards of Guardians, how- 
ever short the service in each case ; but 
the Police Act, 1890, provided that no ser- 
vice under a separate authority should 
be reckoned unless it continued for at 
least three years. He thought they 
ought to consider this point. There was 
this further peculiarity in the Bill, 
that the whole of the pension was to be 
provided by the Board of Guardians 
under whora the officer last served, so 
that they would have this anomaly, 
that a man who served 20 years under 
one board and five years under another 
hoard would have his pension provided by 
the board under which he last served for 
thesmaller period. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] That 
differed from the Police Act, 1890, which 
provided that a proportionate part of the 
pension should be provided by each of 
the local authorities under which the 
officer served. No doubi it might be 
said that there would be a balance in 
these matters, that in some cases boards 
would have to pay pensions for services 
not rendered, whereas in other cases they 
would receive services for which they 
would not have to pay pensions. This 
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system would, however, seriously retard 
the facility for transfer as it exists at 
present. Boards of Guardians would 
be very chary of taking into their service 
a gentleman who came from another 
board shortly to be qualified for a pen- 
sion, which they would have to pay. It 
was for the Poor Law Officers themselves 
to consider whether this provision would 
not materially interfere with the facility 
of transfer and promotion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
the Government shared entirely in the 
sympathetic views expressed by the hon. 
Member for Tikeston ; but, on the other 
hand, he was surprised at the heat dis- 
played by the Member for Battersea and 
the observations which fell from him. 
The case seemed to him to be exceed- 
ingly simple. Under the existing law 
every Poor Law Officer, under certain con- 
ditions, might receive a pension from 
the local authority under the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, and those 
conditions were that he must have served 
a certain time, that he was incapacitated 
by infirmity or old age, that he gave his 
whole time to the service of the board— 
but he had no legal right to compel the 
giving of a pension, that being entirely 
at the discretion of the local authorities. 
It was not alleged that the local autho- 
rities had behaved otherwise than gener- 
ously in the matter, but sometimes cases 
arose where pensions were refused, and 
here the grievance was felt. Sometimes 
guardians were changed, and they did 
not know of the good services rendered 
in former days by the man who had be- 
come old. Again, officers were debarred 
from any pension if they held any other 
office, of whatever kind, however trivial. 
That was a grievance which was particu- 
larly felt by medical officers. That was 
the existing law, which the Bill proposed 
to alter in this way—that pensions in 
the future were to be claimable of right 
for all officers who were appointed in the 
future and all existing officers who chose 
to avail themselves of the new Measure. 
No assent of the Local Government 
Board would be required, and it would 
not be necessary for the officers to give 
their whole time to the service. There 
was another condition—contributions 
were required from the officers. That 
being so, it appeared to him that there 
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should be very little difference among | time, and therefore he should give it his 
them as to the advantages and benefits | cordial support. 
of the Bill, and, so far as he had been | 


able to gather the sense of the House, | SCOTLAND (Mr. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
GRAHAM Murray, 


they were, with a few exceptions, unani- Buteshire) said, that whatever view the 


mously in favour of the Bill. 
hear!”] He.attached considerable im- 
portance to the suggestion of his hon. | 
Friend as to the obtainin, g of the services | 
of a higher class of officers, and clearly | 
that would be promoted by this Bill. As 
to some of the objections raised, he 
referred those who resisted the Bill to 
Clause 7, which carefully guarded the 
discretion of the authorities in the case 


[“« Hear, | representatives of Scotland might take 


as to the desirability of some Measure of 


| this kind in relation to Scotland being 
introduced, it ought not to be allowed to 
interfere in any way with this proposal 


‘to provide for the superannuation of 


public servants in England. It had been 


\suggested that the provisions of this 


Measure should be extended to Scot- 


land, but he could not give an absolutely 


of any officer who had misconducted | 
because owing to the fact that this Bill, 
when drafted, applied solely to England, 


himself and rendered himself liable to 
forego his claim. As to the suggestion 
that the Bill should be extended to Ire- 
land, probably there would be no objec- 
tion. 
support the Second Reading of the Bill, 
which they hoped would become law with 
as little delay as possible. [* Hear, 
hear!” 


On the return of Mr Speaker after the 
usual interval, 

CotoneL DENNY = (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) said, that he had very few 
observations to make with regard to the 
Measure that was before the House. 
In the first place he might say that the 
principle upon which it was based, had 
his most hearty support. 


The Government, therefore, would | 
‘country. One of the main arguments in 


| 


unhesitating approval of that proposal, 


there had been no opportunity for the 


|rating authorities in Scotland to con- 


sider the subject in relation to that 


'favour of the Bill was that its principle 
|had met with the approval of the rating 
|authorities in England, but as he had 


said, the rating authorities of Scotland 


/had not had the Bill under their con- 


| sideration. 


He might remind hon. 
Members that the last deliberate ex- 
pression of Scotch opinion on this sub- 
ject, when a proposal was put forward 


before the Committee of 1894 to give 


superannuation allowances entirely out 


of the rates, the proposal was negatived 


He trusted | 


that in due time, and when an oppor-| 


tunity occurred, 
given to the case of Scotland in relation 
to the subject of the Bill. The hon. 


attention would be' 


Gentleman who had moved the Amend- | 


had 


ment, 


taken objection to the) 


by a large majority independently alto- 
gether of Party lines. It was a 
question whether in Scotland the 
principle of superannuation ought to 
go beyond certain well known officials. 
Whilst to that extent he was favour- 
able to the proposal in regard to the 


Measure on the ground that it would|Scotch Poor Law officials, he desired 
take certain powers out of the hands of to reserve his criticism until some pro- 
the local authorities, but in his view) ‘Posal with respect to Scotland was 


that objection had been fully met. 


The | actually before the House. 


argument put forward by the hon.) *Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.), 


who had _ seconded the | 
was that no provision | 


Gentleman, 
Amendment, 


wished to express his hearty and entire 
concurrence in the proposals of the Bill. 


ought to be sande for the superannuation \He was glad that those in charge of 
of the Poor Law officials mentioned in|the Measure were agreed that its pro- 
the Bill, until provision could be made | visions should be extended to Ireland. 


for the superannuation of officials all 
over the country, but the result of the 


House accepting such a view would be | 
that the hard working class of officials | 


for whose benefit the “Measure had been 
introduced, would never be provided for. 
Nearly every hon. Member was in 
favour of the Bill being read a second 











He was sorry to hear the hon. Member 
for Battersea object to the Bill on 
the ground that the House ought not 
to do something for somebody because 
it did not do everything for every- 
body. The Poor Law Guardians in 
Ireland were strongly in favour of 
the Bill, and some of them had 
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unanimously passed resolutions in 
support of the proposals it contained. 
For instance, the Report of the Special 
Committee of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians appointed to consider the 
the Circular forwarded by the Irish 
Medical Association respecting the 
granting of pensions to Poor Law 
Officers when no longer fit to work, 
contained the following recommenda- 
tion :— 

“That the Board of Guardians, upon the 
consideration of the provisions of the Union 
Officers’ Superannuation Bill now before 
Parliament, is of opinion that its principle 
is equitable, and its provisions practical ; and 
that it would be desirable that the Measure 
should be extended to Ireland, in order that a 
permanent settlement of the Superannuation 
Question may be thereby arrived at. 

Weare of opinion, also, that the Bill should be 
amended so that, in the event of an Officer dying 
in the service, his next-of-kin surviving him 
may be entitled to the moneys contributed by 
such Officer under this Act.” 


That recommendation was subsequently 
unanimously approved and adopted by 
the Board of Guardians. In_ these 
circumstances he could say that the pro- 
posal to extend the operation of this 
Bill to Ireland would meet with the 
hearty concurrence of Ulster. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
regretted that no expression of opinion 
with regard to this Bill had fallen from 
the Irish Nationalist Representatives. 
The proposal to extend this Bill to 
Ireland appeared to have received the 
approval of all sections in Ulster. 
Probably, however, the Irish Nationalist 
Members might be willing that their pre- 
vious speeches on Bills introduced for the 
purpose of providing pensions for Irish 
Poor Law Officers should be referred to. 
The Unionist Members from Ireland 
had expressed their opinion very strongly, 
and the Nationalist Members by their 
silence had given their consent. If no 
Nationalist Member rose to object to 
the inclusion of Ireland in the Bill, then 
he should assume that they gave a 
hearty assent to it, and that it was only 
their natural modesty which prevented 
them from speaking. The House might, 
therefore, take it that the Members 
from Ireland were unanimous for once 
in a strong desire to have this Bill 
extended to Ireland. 

Lorpv ALWYNE COMPTON (Beds, 
Biggleswade) wished to say that in his 
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humble judgment this Bill seemed to 
afford a fair measure of relief to a class of 
men who were eminently deserving of the 
consideration of the House. Something 
had been said with regard to pensions. 
That he admitted at once was a very 
delicate subject, but, so far from creating 
pensions, this Bill merely repealed the Act 
under which, in existing circumstances, 
Poor Law Officers might obtain relief, 
It would also remove the elements of 
uncertainty which existed at the present 
time, and in return for the certainty 
of superannuation, these officers would 
accept a considerable reduction in their 
salaries and emoluments. He sincerely 
hoped that the Bill would pass into 
law, as it was to his mind an act of 
justice, and if carried through would 
merely give a measure of relief to those 
who were deserving of it. 

Mr. SerseEant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) thought that the principle of the 
Bill was both sound ‘and equitable. In 
many respects it was drawn upon the 
lines of the Superannuation Act of 1869, 
which had operated so justly in the case 
of Civil servants generally. Though 
there were some matters of detail which 
might be fairly discussed in Committee, 
such as the question whether officers 
whose whole time was not given up 
should be entitled to pensions. In most 
of the County Acts there was a provision 
that only officers who gave their whole 
time should be eligible for pensions. He 
knew that the medical profession in 
Ireland was much interested in that 
portion of the Bill which related to 
medical officers. Some of the most 
influential members of the profession had 
been agitating for years to get a Measure 
of this sort. For these reasons, and on 
the assurance given on behalf of the 
Government and the promoters of the 
Bill that no opposition would be offered 
in Committee to extending the Act to 
Treland, he should most certainly vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. PRYCE-JONES (Montgomery 
Boroughs) admitted, with the hon. 
Member for Battersea, that he would 
have preferred that the principle of 
superannuation and old-age pensions 
should extend to the working classes, 
but, unfortunately, this Bill only dealt 
with a higher grade in society, and he 
did not think that because they were 
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unable at present to benefit the whole of 
the working classes of the country, they 
should deny their support to one very 
worthy class of the community. If 
the hon. Member would bring forward a 
practicable and workable scheme to 
enable the working classes to avail 
themselves of the principle of super- 
annuation, he felt confident that hon. 
Members on his side of the House would 
give such a scheme the fullest considera- 
tion. He ventured to ask the hon. 
Member to think twice before he blocked 
progress towards old-age pensions by 
supporting the Amendment before the 
House. He supported the Bill because 
he believed that, by supporting the appli- 
cation of the principle to an inner circle 
like this, in course of a little time the 
circle would be enlarged so as to include 
the working classes, and, after the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
he had no hesitation in giving his sup- 
port to the Measure. 

*Mr. WILLIAM LECKY (Dublin 
University) said that, as representing 
the largest medical constituency in 
Ireland, he wished to echo the words 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Tyrone, about Poor Law medical officers 
in that country, and to say what keen 
gratification this Bill would give to a 
considerable number of his constituents. 
He had had the privilege of talking to 
some of the first doctors in Ireland on 
the subject, and they told him that 
their profession was practically unani- 
mous about the evil of the present 
system. One effect of it was that 
the best medical students refused to 
go into Poor Law business ; another 
and still worse effect was that there 
were a great many cases in which men 
having nothing to fall back on remained 
in their position as Poor Law doctors when 
they were far too old and infirm for the 
work. This was a great medical ques- 
tion, but it was also pre-eminently a 
poor man’s question. Probably the 
best thing legislation could do for the poor 
was to give them, as for as possible, the 
same chances of health and life as the 
rich, If they raised the standard of the 
poor man’s doctors they would have con- 
tributed very materially to that end. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) supported the scheme, because 
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in the first place it was self-supporting, 
and secondly, because it would keep out 
of the public service those who were not 
fit to work. With regard to the appli- 
cation of the Bill to Scotland, they had 
now got a Bill before them, and he was 
sure that the ingenuity of his hon. 
Friend the Solicitor General for Scotland 
and others would be quite equal to the 
task of making it applicable to Scotland. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, he was fully in sympathy 
with the Bill, and contended that there 
was no part of Scotland where it was 
more needed than in the West High- 
lands. 

Me. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) thought that teachers in elementary 
schools had the first claim to considera- 
tion in respect of pensions. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member would not be in order in 
discussing the case of teachers. 

Mr. YOXALL explained that he was 
about to say that he supported the Bill. 
He hoped that in time a system of pen- 
sions would be established for all 
servants of the State, and that the 
system would gradually be extended so 
as to apply to the servants of great com- 
panies and firms. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton) said, that the pro- 
posed extension of the Measure to Scot- 
land was not a matter to be settled off- 
hand, because Scotland was not in the 
same position as England with respect to 
this subject. An equitable claim existed 
in England and was recognised in the 
case of 80 per cent. of the officers to 
whom the Bill related. No similar 
claim, however, existed in Scotland, 
and in the case of that country, 
this Bill would introduce a practically 
new principle. A very strong case had 
been made out for passing a Bill of this 
kind for England, but the question had 
not been submitted to Scotland in any 
form. A good many representations 
with regard to Scotland had no doubt 
been made to hon. Members, but as far 
as he could ascertain, all those representa- 
tions had come from officers under the 
Parish Councils, and he had not heard 
that any Parish Council had as yet, 
itself expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject. They had been told that 400 out 
of 600 Boards of Guardians in England 
had declared themselves to be in favour 
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of this Measure. Well, they ought to 
wait to hear what the opinion of the 
Parish Councils in Scotland was. The 
change extending the Bill to Scotland 
could only be made while the Measure 
was in Committee, and he trusted that in 
the interval which must elapse before 
the matter could be taken in hand the 
Scotch Parish Councils would consider 
the question carefully, and that hon. 
Members from Scotland would send 
copies of the Bill to their constituents. 
He hoped that those hon. Members 
would not commit themselves to an 
acceptance of the proposed extension of 
the Bill to Scotland before the Bill had 
been considered locally. e 

THE SECRETARY ‘to true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD ( Mr. T. W. | 
RussEtt, Tyrone, 8.) trusted the House | 
would not forget that this was an English | 
Bill, and that England was entitled to it 
even if Scotland or Ireland did not 
desire it. If, when the Bill had been | 
further considered, Scottish or Trish | 
opinion should warrant its extension the | 
promoters of the Measure would not | 
oppose such extension. Ireland, he | 
might observe, was in precisely the same | 
position as England in regard to this | 
matter, for the Boards of Guardians had 
& permissive power to grant retiring 
allowances, and in many cases they were 





granted, whilst in others they were | 
withheld. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 


Partick) observed that the promoters of 
the Bill assumed that the scheme was 
going to pay for itself. In regard to 
Scotland, however, hon. Members would 
not be satisfied with an assumption of 
that kind, and would require proof 
that the scheme was solvent. There 
ought to be a close investigation into the | 
actuarial solvency of the scheme, and as | 
it might be difficult in Grand Committee | 
to conduct an investigation of that kind, 
he suggested that the question should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LOGAN said, that as it 
appeared to be the general opinion that 
the Bill ought to go to a Grand Com- 
mittee, he should ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. The Debate, however, 
had not convinced him of the desira- 
bility of the Measure. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read 2*. 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, “That the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure.” 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that after the speeches which had been 
made, it was obvious that the Standing 
Committee ought to be reinforced by an 
addition of English, Scotch and Irish 
Members. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is 
always done in cases of this kind. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
hoped that four or five weeks would be 
allowed to elapse before the Bill was con- 
sidered in Committee, in order that the 
opinion of Scotland might be ascertained. 

Mr. J. BAILEY agreed that an 
interval would be desirable. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL — (MARKS) 
3ILL: 

*Mr. FRANCIS MILDMAY (Devon, 
Totnes) in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill said, that those hon. Mem- 
bers, who at the last General Election 
stood for agricultural constituencies, and 
who might therefore be said to be in 
touch with those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, would be aware that legislation 
in the direction indicated in this Bill, 
was looked upon as a primary necessity 
by those who had suffered most from the 
prevalent depression. What was the 
state of affairs which called for such legis- 
lation? He would take the question of 
meat first. There could be no doubt 
whatever that there was much mis- 
representation as to the country of origin 
of meat by salesmen and dealers, to the 
great and obvious detriment of the home 
producer. That this was a fact that 
could not be gainsaid became certain on 
perusal of the evidence which was laid 
before the Lords’ Committee on the 
marking of foreign meat. Meat which 
found its way into the English market 
was of four kinds—fresh meat produced 
or fattened in this country, fresh meat 
imported alive and slaughtered at the 
port of entry, meat imported in a chilled 
condition, and meat frozen hard for pur- 
poses of distant transit. There might 
be considerable difference of opinion as 
to the ease with which those who had 
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given attention to the matter could dis- 
tinguish between these various classes, 
but there was very little doubt that in 
many cases it was almost impossible for 
the non-expert, the ordinary buyer, to 
tell the difference. The Report of the 
Lords’ Committee gave several cases. 
According to that Report, the Birken- 
head-killed beef from America had so 
much similarity to our own that the 
public could not tell the difference once 
in a hundred cases. As a typical instance, 
the case of Southport was cited before 
the Committee. In Southport, where 
there was a well-to-do population, able 
to pay a good price for meat, although 
there were 54 butchers in the town, there 
were Only, to use the words of the Lords’ 
Report, three English animals killed 
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legislation as was contemplated in this 
Bill, they were making wholesale charges 
of deliberate dishonesty against the 
butchers as a class throughout the coun- 
try. But he would protest against such 
a suggestion. He would not prefer a 
sweeping and general charge of deliberate 
deceit. No doubt, in view of the evi- 
dence, there were many cases of inten- 
tional and deliberate misrepresentation, 
there were many instances of the sin of 
/commission. But it was the sin of 
| omission which was far more prevalent, 
|omission on the part of butchers to 
inform their customers of the source of 
origin of their meat, leaving it to be 
inferred that such meat was home-fed. 
| In 99 cases out of 100, the buyer prob- 
iably asked no questions, but it was 





during the week ; “and,” said a witness, | assumed that home-fed meat was going 


“if you go there to-day you will find two shops 
out of every three with nothing but Birkenhead 
meat (that is foreign meat) in them, and it is 
sold for English,’’ 


So conscious were the working classes 
in this district of the extent to which 
they were prejudiced by misrepresen- 
tation of this nature, that for some 


'to be supplied. This state of affairs was 
palpably a great injury to the consumer. 
Whatever might be the quality of the 
imported meat, he surely was entitled 
to know whether he was supplied with 
English meat when he paid the price of 
English meat, and if he chose to buy 
imported meat, it should be at a price 
commensurate with its source of origin. 





time past working men’s associations 


But it was the agricultural community, 


had been in the habit of passing reso-| he considered, who had an especial right 


lutions praying for legislation to put an | 
end to it. Then these paragraphs were 
found in the Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee :— 


“Some of the meat imported from the Con- 
tinent is most difficult to distinguish, even by 
the experienced. This is especially the case with 
German mutton, Dutch veal, and Dutch legs of 
mutton, which are frequently sold as Welsh 
mutton.” ‘In alarge West End establishment, 
professing to sell nothing but English and Scotch 
meat, only six sides of Scotch were said to have 
been sold during a whole year, the rest being 
American. In other shops in the City and West 
End, three-quarters of the beef sold as English 
is said to be American. Meat imported and 
killed at Deptford, is often labelled ‘Prime 
English.’” ‘In all these cases, it appears that 
the prices charged were those which would be 
justified only had the meat been purchased 
wholesale at the price commanded by the best 
home-killed meat.’’ 


The evidence laid before the Committee, 
unshaken by any of a rebutting nature, 
showed the enormous extent to which 
misrepresentation existed, or at any rate, 
the prevalence of a state of affairs, under 
which the buyer was constantly induced 
to purchase foreign meat as home-fed. 
It might be said that in suggesting such 


to appeal to Parliament for legislation 
in this connection. Agriculturists 
believed and, he thought, rightly believed, 
that their interests were seriously injured 
by the present state of affairs, and that 
if the purchaser could, in all cases, be 
made aware of the origin of the meat 
he was buying, meat produced in England 
would be in greater ‘demand, and com- 
mand a better price. It was not al- 
together a question of whether imported 
meat could compare with English meat ; 
apart from that question a large number 
of consumers would prefer to buy home- 
fed meat. Sitting as he did for aa 
almost purely agricultural division, that 
of South Devon, he knew the extent to 
which English farmers were prejudiced 
by the present state of affairs. Members 
for agricultural constituencies, who had 
been in the habit of attending the 
markets in country towns, would know 
that butchers no longer came down to 
the country from great towns to the 
extent they used, but when foreign con- 
signments were arriving were to be found 
instead at the foreign lairages in our sea- 





ports. That British farmers, who had of 
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late years had such a hard time of it, 
had most legitimate cause for complaint 
in this connection, could not for one 
mcment be denied. There must be a 
large proportion of hon. Members who 
had never been brought into any true 
contact with those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits ; to them it might seem 
that the British farmer was only too 
ready to cry out and appeal for help in 
this direction or that. Those intimate 
with the real state of the case, would 
know how unfair was such a deduction. 
The farmers for many years past had 
been struggling with their growing diffi- 
culties in a spirit of self-dependence, and 
with a determination not to yield to 
adverse circumstances. In this, as in 
other matters, the farmer asked for no 
favour, no exceptional treatment, no 
unfair preference ; he was not afraid to 
meet the foreign producer on equal 
terms. In this, as in other matters, he 
only asked for fair play. The Bill itself 
was comparatively a simple one, con- 
sisting of two main provisions so far as 
meat .was concerned. It proposed to 
enact :—Firstly, that every piece of 
foreign meat exposed for sale shall be 
labelled “Foreign meat” or “ Colonial 
meat,” as the case may be. Secondly, 
that every person having in his posses- 
sion for sale any foreign or colonial 
meat shall at all times place in a con- 
spicuous position in the front of his place 
of sale the words “ Dealer in Foreign 
and Colonial meat,” and shall register 
himself in a register to be kept by the 
local authority as such. Failure to 
comply with these provisions of the Bill 
entailing a fine, for the first offence, not 
exceeding £5, and for the second or sub- 
sequent offence, not exceeding £20. The 
local authority shall keep a register of 
persons selling or exposing for sale 
foreign or colonial meat; this registra- 
tion being executed free of charge to the 
person registering ; such register to be 
kept at the office of the local authority, 
and to be open to inspection by any per- 
son free of charge. The local authority 
is to appoint and remunerate Inspectors 
for the purpose of seeing that the Act is 
properly carried out, such Inspectors 
being given power of entering any place 
where meat is exposed for sale for the 
purpose of ascertaining its nature. The 
local authority is also given power to 
prosecute in cases of failure to comply 
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with the provisions of this Bill ; power 
of prosecuting being also reserved to any 
private person. The Bill finally provided 
that the expenses of carrying this Act 
into execution shall be provided by the 
sanitary authority, as the case may be. 
The Bill also dealt with the case of 
foreign cheese, in favour of the marking 
of which, he was informed, there was no 
less strong a case, and upon this other 
hon. Members would be competent to 
speak with greater authority than he 
could. At present, American cheese 
came over here to compete with English 
cheese in the market, not depending on 
its own merits, but assuming the guise 
and wrongfully appropriating the desig- 
nation of English cheddar. He did not 
think it would be disputed that mis- 
representation prevailed in the cheese 
trade to an extent that called for legis- 
lation. It was provided, therefore, in 
the Bill that Sections 4 and 6 (i.e. so 
much of the provisions of the Bill as 
stipulate for the marking of foreign 
meat exposed for sale and lay down a 
penalty for non-compliance with such 
stipulation) shall apply also to foreign 
and colonial cheese. Those were the 
main provisions of the Bil! before the 
House, and he could not but hope that 
they were such that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment might feel themselves at liberty 
to accord it their support. When the 
late Government were invited to express 
their opinion as to the desirableness of 
such legislation, they expressed a wish 
for further information, and, with the 
object of gaining it, appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire. Now that that 
Committee had reported so strongly in 
favour of action, and recommended that 
very system of registration and inspec- 
tion by qualified Inspectors which the 
Bill proposed to set up, he trusted that 
the Leaders of the Opposition might see 
fit to support the principle of the Bill. 
The fear that the Bill would entail con- 
siderable expenditure for Inspectors and 
other purposes was groundless. Mr. 
Walter Tyler, a member of the Incor- 
porated Society of Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures, expressed it as his opinion 
that they could carry out the provisions 
of an Act compelling all butchers to 
label foreign meat with little, if any, 
increase in their staff. This Bill being 
brought forward primarily in the 
interests of the consumer and _ the 
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agricultural community, it became 
necessary to ascertain what might be 
the attitude towards such legislation of 
other classes concerned. What was the 
opinion of the foreign and colonial im- 
porter, what the view of the butcher ? 
There was a difference of opinion, he 
believed, as to the desirableness of 
legislation among foreign and colonial 
importers, but this did not arise from 
any objection to the identification of the 
foreign meat, but rather from fear that 
trade would be harassed by any regula- 
tions as to marking. On the other hand, 
colonial opinion seems to be agreed that 
any system of marking which should be 
cheap, effectual, and not vexatious, would 
be welcomed rather than otherwise. As 
to the butchers, there was no really 
strong feeling against the principle of 
marking foreign meat, if they were to 
take the officers of the Butchers’ Federa- 
tion as expressing the opinion of the 
trade. As to this he would quote from 
the Report of the Lords’ Committee 
which declared :— 


“The Committee concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Elliott, Secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, that the feeling on the part of 
the butchers’ trade is not so distinctly opposed 
to the principle of marking as might have been 
supposed,”” 


Mr. Elliott’s opinion is borne out by a 
letter read before the Committee from 
the President of the Butchers’ Federa- 
tion, advising that society not to assume 
an attitude of direct hostility to the Bills 
for identification of foreign meat, and 
stating it as his opinion that they should 
accept the principle. The Committee 
also took the trouble to take a poll of 
the smaller retail butchers in a typical 
district of London, where, out of 100 
butchers, 52 favoured some system of 
marking, 26 directly opposed it, 18 were 
neutral, and 4 partially favourable. If 
then, there was such a preponderating 
consensus of opinion among the butchers 
themselves in favour of some means of 
identification, he did not see from what 
quarter opposition to the principle of this 
Bill could come. It could be shown, 
then, that none of the classes interested 
could be injuriously affected by the Bill, 
while the general consumer would be 
materially benefited; and they were 
being always told in these days that the 
consumer was the person to be con- 
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sidered. It had been objected by some 
that prices would be raised by such 
legislation, but he believed that the 
tendency would be in a contrary direc- 
tion, because at the present time so 
much imported meat was sold as home- 
grown, at home grown prices. But what- 
ever the effect upon the price, he did not 
see how the average price was to be dis- 
turbed ; the only result would be that 
the consumer would be called upon to 
pay a price more strictly adapted to, and 
more truly commensurate with, the 
quality of the meat. He would no 
longer be buying in the dark ; he would 
no longer run the risk of buying una- 
wares meat which was deficient in 
quality and flavour, and especially 
largely deficient as regarded nutrition. 
And this was a point of great importance 
to the working classes. To give the 
technical explanation of the loss of nu- 
trition in refrigerated meat, it appeared 
that the freezing process broke the small 
globules which held the real substance 
of the vitality of the meat. They burst, 
and the meat lost its flavour, with the 
consequence to the consumer that he got 
less vitality out of his food. All the 
more important was it, therefore, that the 
consumer should know what he is buy- 
ing. Knowing from constant communi- 
cations the strong feeling that existed 
among the graziers in Ireland on the 
subject, he was confident that hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland would give the 
Bill a hearty support. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
in a speech elsewhere, last Wednesday, 
said :— 


“The agricultural interest has been suffering 
from most severe disasters, and we have great 
sympathy with all classes interested in the culti- 
vation of the soil.” 


He was sure, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, and those who acted 
with him, would be glad to seize the 
opportunity of testifying to that sym- 
pathy by supporting the principle of this 
Bill which aimed at removing one of 
their most legitimate grievances. As he 
had said, the British and Irish farmers 
were not afraid of facing their diffi- 
culties and tackling foreign competitors 
in the open, but they had a right to 
insist that the competition which they 
had to meet should be above-board. All 
they asked for was a fair field and no 
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favour. He had little fear but that the 
House would agree with him that this 
was the least they were entitled to, and 
would consent to the Second Reading of 
a Bill so deeply affecting the interests of 
agriculturists, so unassailable by valid 
objection on the part of other classes 
concerned, and so manifestly necessary 
in the interests of the consumer. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) seconded. Speaking as 
a Member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, he said that there was 
almost an unanimous feeling among 
British farmers that they should have 
the legitimate protection which would be 
afforded to them by a Bill of this 
kind. The farmers had a right to 
ask Parliament to give them a fair 
field and no favour, to give them 
fair play in the sale of their produce. 
They must produce the very best produce 
to meet the foreign competitor, and when 
they did that they were deprived of their 
legitimate profit through having to meet 
the unfair competition which undoubtedly 
now existed. A Lords’ Committee was 
appointed to inquire into this subject, 
and he was sure evidence enough was 
brought forward to show that a consider- 
able amount of fraud went on as re- 
garded the selling of foreign meat. There- 
fore, they asked that, if it were possible, 
the English producers should have the 
right -of placing their produce on the 
market and having it sold for exactly 
what it was. For his own part, he did 
not think the consumer would be in any 
way injured by this Bill. In fact, if any- 
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thing he would be benefited, because he | 


would then know what he was buying. 
At the present moment it was almost 
impossible for the consumer to know what 
it was he was buying,when he was brought 
face to face with all the misrepresenta- 
tion that undoubtedly did exist. And 
while it would benefit the consumer, no 
honest butcher would take any exception 
to the Bill. The Lords’ Committee, in 
paragraph 93 of their Report, said the 
self-same thing. He wished to impress 
on the House the necessity of giving the 
agriculturists, who were undoubtedly suf- 
fering from a very long and severe de- 
pression, this fair and legitimate protec- 
tion of their interest. There were some 
of the provisions of the Bill which he 
was afraid would not be quite strong 
enough to carry out the objects which 
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they were intended to do. He would 
not go into those, but would content 
himself with expressing the hope that 
the Government would accept the Bill 
and have it referred to the Standing 
Committee on Trade and Agriculture, 
and that they would have no dilatory 
process such as would be involved by re- 
ferring itto a Select Committee. He could 
assure the President of the Board of Trade 
that nearly the whole of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were pledged to the prin- 
ciple of this Measure, and, that being so, 
he hoped they would carry out their 
pledges and vote for the Second Reading. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Mid) said, that, in rising to move the 
rejection of this Bill, he desired to say 
that he did not do so from any want of 
sympathy with agriculturists, but because 
he believed the effect of the Bill would be 
something very different to what was 
supposed by the friends of agriculture ; 
that it would not be to the advantage of 
the consumer at large, and that it would 
be a very serious interference with those 
employed in the meat trade. Both of his 
hon. friends who had supported this Bill 
had founded themselves pretty completely 
on the Report of the Lords’ Committee 
that sat three years ago, but in its pro- 
visions this Bill went far beyond the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
Those recommendations were (1) 


® “That every person dealing in imported meat 
should register as such and should affix a notice 
plainly exhibited over his shop that he is regis- 
tered as a dealer in imported meat ; ” 


And (2)— 


“That the inspection of retail butchers’ shops 
be made in the same way as under the Food and 
Drugs Act by duly qualified inspectors.” 





|This Bill provided not merely for this 
| registering, but laid down that 

| “ Every person who sells or exposes for sale, or 
| who hawks or offers for sale any foreign or 
colonial meat shall cause to be attached to each 
carcase or piece of such foreign meat a label 
or mark cqntaining in printed capital letters the 
words ‘ Foreign Meat’ or ‘ Colonial Meat,’ ” 


And he was liable to a heavy penalty if 
he did not do so. That was a provision 
which had been included in many such 
Bills, and it was discussed by the Lords’ 
Committee, but after full consideration 
and argument they rejected it, and only 
made the smaller recommendations of 
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the registration of the sellers and the 
notice on the outside of the shop. It 
seemed to him that this Bill as dealing 
with foreign meat—and he was referring 
especially to the meat that was killed 
when it arrived at their ports — pro- 
ceeded on a wrong basis altogether. It 
proceeded on the assumption, in the first 
place, that meat of that kind is an 
inferior article to meat grown, fattened 
and produced at home ; and, in the second 
place, that meat of that kind could 
be distinguished, after it had been killed 
and got into the butchers’ shops, by any- 
body from British meat. Both of these 
assumptions, }he submitted, were incor- 
rect. Under the definition of the Bill, 
foreign meat was made to include— 





“all meat and flesh of cattle or sheep of any kind 
or age which shall be imported into any part of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


At present, the Bill would cover, as he 
understood, all meat of every beast, 
whether imported in the shape of store 
cattle, or whether imported to be slain 
on arrival, or whether imported in the 
shape of frozen meat. Of course, nobody 
need be told that stores were indistin- 
guishable from other beasts ; while the 
cattle from Canada or the United States 
which came here, after a reasonably good 
passage, and were then killed at the port 
of debarkation, was indistinguishable 
from a piece of an English or Scotch 
beast. That being so, how were they 
going to carry out the provisions of their 
Bill? How were they going to discover 
whether the piece of beef they bought in 
a butcher’s shop was English beef or 
foreign or colonial beef? The only 
machinery provided by the Bill was a 
process of taking samples. They would 
have Inspectors whose business, he sup- 
posed, it would be to watch, in a general 
way, what was happening ; but the only 
specific power they would have was to 
go in and take samples. To some extent, 
that would apply to frozen meat ; and he 
thought there would be very much less 
objection to the Bill if it applied to 
frozen meat only, and not to all the 
meat that came into the country. Even 
in regard to frozen meat there was a 
very serious difficulty, because some of 
the very best meat that was to be had 
in London was Scotch mutton which 
came up here, was killed, and then was 
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hung for a week or fortnight, or longer, 
in refrigerator chambers. Then it be- 
came perfectly indistinguishable from 
New Zealand meat. In regard to the 
beef that came into this country alive, 
it was probable that, for the very best 
quality, they would take Scotch; but 
when they got beyond the very fancy 
qualities the two were indistinguishable. 
Neither the wholesale nor the retail 
price was different. It was just an 
accident of the market whether, at any 
particular date, United States or Cana- 
dian meat was higher in the wholesale 
market, or whether it was English meat. 
The Report of the Lords’ Committee bore 
out what he said in this respect. If it 
came to a question of putting consumers 
on their guard against inferior qualities, 
he should say it would not be the foreign 
beef, but the Irish beef, that would need 
to be labelled. He had the honour of 
sitting on a Departmental Committee in 
which they had that matter fully dis- 
cussed, and evidence was put forward 
by a number of butchers that Irish beef 
came to the market in so unsatisfactory 
a condition that they were buying Cana- 
dian or United States beef instead. 
The evidence was that Irish beef 
was falling in price, and that Cana- 
dian and American beef was coming 
more and more into general use. 
That seemed to him to show the funda- 
mental fault of the Bill. It was all 
very well to have this kind of marking 
and registration where they had an 
article and a good imitation of the 
article itself. For example, he had not 
the slightest fault to find with the re- 
quirement that margarine should be 
marked as such, and sold as such. 
There was nothing inquisitorial about 
that. The stuff was there on the shelf, 
and all they had got to do to ascertain 
whether it was margarine or butter 
was to take it away and examine it at 
their leisure. But they could not do 
that with regard to meat, and in order 
to have any certainty on the matter it 
would mean an inquisitorial inquiry, 
which he was quite sure the people in 
this country would not stand. It was 
perfectly right to impose restrictions of 
this kind when it could be done with 
effect. Under the Merchandise Marks 
Act, for instance, goods of a foreign 
origin were required to be marked as 
such. In the cases where they could 
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distinguish what the goods were by 
taking a sample and then making an 
investigation, the principle might be 
right, but here they could not so distin- 
guish. Where the cattle came to this 
country alive, and were afterwards killed 
and cut up, to require that every piece 
of meat shoud be stamped under pain of 
penalties, when the man who sold it 
could not know whether it was home or 
foreign, would require an inquisitorial 
system that would go far beyond what 
would be supported by public opinion. 
There were many points about the Bill 
which tended to show that it had not 
been very well thought out. In Glasgow 
the strongest hostility had been shown 
to the Bill on the part of the fleshers ; 
and in regard to Scotland he would 
point out that, while provision had been 
made as to the working of the Measure 
in the rural districts, no such provision 
had been made so far as Glasgow and 
the other large cities and boroughs were 
concerned. His contention was that 
frozen differed from fresh meat. Ordi- 
nary people could tell which was which 
by the appearance, and if they insisted 
on frozen meat being labelled it did not 
greatly matter. But when meat came 
to this country fresh, it was accepted by 
the customer at large as being equally 
good whether it had been produced on 
this side of the water or on the other. 
Indeed, it was quite possible that if the 
Bill were passed the farmer would find 
a result that he did not at all expect, 
which was that foreign meat might get 
to be fancied more than home meat, 
and that instead of there being a kind 
of stigma placed upon it, they might be 
insisting on their butchers giving them 
the best United States or Canadian 
meat. He regarded the system of 
inspection proposed as an entirely un- 
necessary interference with the whole 
course of trade, which would bring no 
advantage to the consumer, whilst most 
of the other provisions were unworkable. 
It was because he regarded the Bill as 
an impossible Bill, and one which was 
Mr. Parker Smith, 
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dangling merely delusive hopes in front 
of the unfortunate farmer, whilst it 
would do him no good, that he begged 
to move that it be read that day six 
months. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) 
seconded the Amendment for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. The main argument in 
support of the Measure, he observed, 
was the desire to prevent foreign meat 
being sold as British, and so obtaining 
an advantage over the home production. 
He was afraid, however, that this 
smacked somewhat of an endeavour to 
obtain Protection by a side wind, and to 
raise the price of the article that was 
produced in England. If the pro- 
moters of the Bill hoped by their propo- 
sals to induce customers to buy less of 
the foreign article, he was afraid they 
were doomed to disappointment. It 
was quite clear that the best of this live 
meat was as good, and in many cases 
better, than that produced in England. 
This was a matter in which his consti- 
tuents were deeply interested, and 
although the Butchers’ Association 
might have stated before the Committee 
that they would not oppose the principle 
of the Bill, he knew that the butchers 
around Birkenhead were very strongly 
opposed to its provisions. They pointed 
out, for instance, that it would be 
exceedingly harassing to have this con- 
stant inquisitorial inspection, and that 
it would be impracticable to distinguish 
between foreign and English meat. 
There was a great inducement to buy 
foreign in preference to English meat, 
because it was hardly ever infected with 
tuberculosis, whilst English meat fre- 
quently was. If a butcher purchased an 
English beast, and the meat was after- 
wards condemned, he lost the whole of 
the price he had paid for it, but he did 
not run that risk with regard to foreign . 
meat, or, if he did, it was to a much 
smaller extent. Whilst he agreed with 
the hon. Member who had last spoken 
that it would be quite practicable to 
distinguish between foreign frozen meat 
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and the home article, he failed to see 
how any system could be devised which 
would enable them to distinguish be- 
tween foreign and home meat in cases 
where foreign beasts had been brought 
to this country alive and afterwards 
slaughtered and cut up. It was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that foreign meat which 
had been imported alive was in any way 
deficient in the principle of vitality. On 
the contrary, such cattle were landed in 
this country in splendid condition, as 
he knew from experience, and whilst 
the importation of American cattle 
might have been a hardship to the 
British farmer, it had been a great boon 
indeed to the working classes of this 
country. He hoped that, in any legisla- 
tion they might pass upon this subject, 
they would confine themselves to pre- 
venting fraud, but be careful to do 
nothing that would in any way check 
the importation of cheap food for the 
working classes. So far as the preven- 
tion of fraud was concerned, he was at 
one with the introducer of the Bill, but 
if the hon. Member imagined that by 
making the butchers who sold foreign 
meat declare they were selling foreign as 
well as English, and by marking foreign 
as distinct from English meat he was 
going to help the producers of English 
meat, he would find himself mistaken. 
The Merchandise Marks Act was in- 
tended to provide against fraud, but it 
had simply been an advertisement for 
foreign goods. There was little doubt 
Germany could produce certain goods 
superior to English. He only hoped, 
for the sake of English agriculture, that 
the effect of the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Devonshire might not 
be to lead English people to discover 
that foreign meat was better than meat 
produced in this country. 

*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) said, hon. Members who 
represented boroughs had not only to 
think of the interests of their constitu- 
ents but the interests of the districts 
surrounding their constituencies, for the 


dealer sold both kinds. 
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prosperity of boroughs must depend, to 
a large extent, on the prosperity of 
these. He was in favour of the first 
part of the Bill, but not of the second 
part. He was heartily in favour of 
everything that would promote fair deal- 
ing, and it would be just that every 
butcher and dealer in meat should have 
a notice in his shop that he dealt in 
foreign as well as English meat. It 
would also be fair that there should be 
a register of such dealers, that all who 
went to the shop might know that the 
But he was 
against marking, simply because, from 
the inquiries he had made, he believed 
it to be utterly impossible to carry it 
out fairly, and he did not think it would 
be wise to employ inspectors to do what 
a large body of testimony asserted was 
impossible. He had made inquiries, not 
only amongst butchers and others in his 
own constituency, but amongst large 
salesmen in the Smithfield Cattle Mar- 
ket, and amongst many consumers 
who were likely to know belonging 
to the working classes. He believed 
much foreign meat, and especially frozen 
meat, was not consumed so much by the 
working classes as in the large establish- 
ments of the well-to-do. Therefore, to 
the part of the Bill relating to this he 
was in opposition, simply because, from 
the evidence he had obtained, it was 
impossible to carry it out fairly. He 
believed the advantage of this Bill would 
be to the consumer rather than to agri- 
culturists, in fact, those hon. Members 
who had quoted from the Report of the 
Commission had given rather a one-sided 
account of the evidence. He had read 
the Report carefully, and the evidence 
seemed to show that the best English 
meat, might obtain a slightly higher 
price. There was then a large quantity of 
English meat which obtained the price 
of best English meat, which would in 
the opinion of the Lords Committee 
be relegated to a second, third, or fourth 
position in the market, while to the 
second class would be assigned much 
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of the meat brought to England in a 
live state and killed at the port of de- 
barkation, and in the end, British agri- 
culturists, unless they improved the 
quality of their meat, would not receive 
much benefit. But if in the different 
places where they sold foreign meat cus- 
tomers knew foreign meat was sold there, 
he believed it ;would be a great advan- 
tage to the consumer. He had had much 
experience in connection with the work- 
ing of the Merchandise Marks Act as an 
importer of goods from abroad. It was 
no use deceiving themselves as to the 
patriotic motives of the consumer. He 
liked to know where articles came from, 
and as a matter of fact, the Merchandise | 
Marks Act had had the effect, where a! 
good article had been imported for the 
consumer, if he liked it, to ask for it 
again, whether it was ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many’’ or not. After all, our Free| 
Trade Policy was built up on this prin- 
ciple. We could not produce all we re- | 
quired for ourselves, and the public knew 
that for a number of articles we were 
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were told they must produce the best 
article, it was a mockery when they had 
done their best to allow them to he 
cheated in the open market. One half 
of the county he had the honour to re- 
present was devoted to growing meat, 
and he said, with all respect to his 
Scotch friends, that it was about the 
best meat in Great Britain. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] The other half of the county 
was devoted to the production of Ched- 
dar cheese. For some time Somerset- 
shire did not feel agricultural depression 
as it was felt elsewhere, but owing to 
the home market being flooded with in- 
ferior foreign stuff, the farmers were 
more and more handicapped every year. 
It was said that if a distinction was 
made in every shop between British and 
foreign meat, purchasers would, in _pre- 
ference, buy foreign meat because it was 
cheaper. If this was so, how was it that 
butchers—who were no focls—did not 
sell British meat as foreign or colonial 
meat ? He had resided in Australia two 
years, and, speaking from experience, he 


dependent on the foreigner. Therefore, | could say that Australian beef and mut- 
let them not run away with the idea that | ton was vastly inferior to English meat. 
the proposals of the Bill would mean) As to marking foreign and colonial meat, 
enhanced prices. If the Bill could be! his Bill on the subject got as far as a 
restricted to notification as to the sale of Second Reading, bt it subsequently came 
foreign as well as English meat, and the| to grief owing to the assiduous attention 
registering of the dealer in both kinds, | of hon. Members. But they had since 
he hoped it would become law, because| then ceased to belong to the House. 
he believed it would be greatly to the | [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The question of 
benefit of consumers and fair trading | marking foreign and colonial cheese 
throughout the country. | affected producers in a large number of 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, | counties. Producers had had a_ hard 
Wellington) said, the principle of this | struggle to make the manufacture of 
Bill was prominently before the country | cheese pay, and they found it harder 
during the last General Election. It|every year. The marking of cheese 
was supported by candidates of both from abroad affected the consumer as 
Parties in agricultural constituencies, | well. The chief consumers of cheese 
and no Conservative or Liberal Unionist | were the working classes. It was very 
candidate, when asked if he was in|important that they should have cheap 
favour of the marking of foreign meat, |and unadulterated food, and there was 
said ‘‘No.’’ That being the case, he | not the slightest doubt, from the evidence 





hoped they would be able to get this| 

Measure read a second time, for it would 

go some distance towards the settlement 

of a vexed question. When farmers 
Mr. Albert Spicer. 


of the inspectors, that a very large pro- 
portion of the foreign and colonial cheese 
was adulterated with fat, and even 
more deleterious compounds. In 1894, 
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the weight of cheese imported from 
abroad was greater than that of the 
beef, and nearly equal to the mutton, 
and its value was greater than either the 
beef or the mutton imported. That 
proved that cheese formed a large 
amount of the food of this country, 
especially among the working classes. 
Four-fifths of it came from America and 
Canada. In grocers’ shops there was a 
certain amount of American cheese de- 
scribed as Cheddar. Whether this was 
a fact or not, it was right that the 
working classes should know what 
they were buying. There could be no 
doubt that cheese was more easily adul- 
terated than any other article of food. 
The farmer in England could not adul- 
terate ; it was not easy for him to do it ; 
if it were, he was too honest; and 
if he were not, he had not got the 
brains. If this Bill became law, adul- 
terated cheese would be driven out of the 
market, or it would be known as adul- 
terated, and the customers could either 
refuse to buy it or to give the same price 
for it as unadulterated cheese. The Bill 
would be welcomed all over England by 
consumers, and therefore he would give 
the Second Reading his hearty support. 

Dre. FARQUHARSOWN said, 
that he should be very sorry to support 
a Bill which would have the effect 
of raising the price of meat, but he 
could not see how any proposal in the 
Bill could have that effect. It was, at 
all events, a most reasonable requirement 
that customers should be allowed to know 
what it was they were buying. He was 
aware that the subject had excited great 
interest in the agricultural districts 
throughout the country, and that interest 
was manifested during the late General 
Election. Some of the best meat of this 
country was produced in Aberdeenshire, 
and all the efforts of the producers to 
produce good meat for home consump- 
tion might be thwarted by the ingenious 
frauds going on in London and elsewhere. 
While giving a general support to the 
Bill, he admitted it was open to Amend- 
ment, and he would warn its promoters 
against expecting too much from its prac- 
tical operation. Clause 4, requiring 
foreign meat to be marked as_ such, 
appeared to be on the whole unworkable. 
As it was not practicable to mark meat 
in the way suggested, he would recom- 
mend that the clause should be dropped. 
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To come down from a carcase to a 
“piece” raised the question what was 
meant by a “ piece ”—whether it was the 
side of a bullock, a mutton chop, or a 
miserable fragment taken by the poorest 
purchaser. He was strongly in favour 
of Clauses 5 and 6, requiring a vendor 
to say that he sold foreign and colonial 
meat, and not to sell imported as British 
or Irish, because, although there were 
differences of opinion as to whether 
experts could distinguish home grown 
from imported meat, the requirement 
of the clause would have a good 
moral effect upon dealers, and 
the enforcement of a distinction 
would allow purchasers to exercise a 
choice, and would operate as an incen- 
tive to home producers to produce the 
best meat when they found its quality 
really appreciated by British consumers. 

CotoneEL MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon) in supporting the 
Second Reading said, that the subject 
excited the greatest interest in every 
village in South Warwickshire, where 
the people were anxious for legislation. 
Unfortunately in Parliament, agricul- 
turists were fed only with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table. 
If they stood up for great measures like 
Protection or Currency Reform, they 
were told they were sinning against 
economic law ; therefore, there was the 
greater reason why a small Measure like 
this should be granted willingly. He 
did not consider that the marking of 
imported meat and produce presented 
insuperable difficulty, but he believed 
it to be just as practicable as that which 
was done in France with Birmingham 
buttons which were everywhere sold as 
“Made in England.” The supposed 
difticulty was greatly diminished because 
butchers’ meat passed through very few 
hands before it reached the shop of the 
retailer. Ifthe best home grown meat 
and cheese were appreciated, a stimulus 
would be given to the agriculture of this 
country, which the people generally 
desired to support and encourage if they 
were afforded the opportunity, not by 
paying a higher price for the same 
quality, but by paying the same price 
for a better quality. At any rate, this 
was a matter that would soon settle 
itself under fair competition. There was 
no hardship in a butcher or grocer 
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having to mark meat or cheese as im- 
ported, and he had great pleasure in 
supporting a Bill, the passing of which 
would great satisfaction to his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, that as the Bill applied to Ire- 
land it was only right that some Irish 
Member should speak upon it. He 
might claim for his constituents that 
in their opinion Ireland as a meat pro- 
ducing country did not stand behind 
Scotland or England ; on the contrary, 
the midland counties of Ireland fed some 
of the best cattle, and, therefore, the 
Bill would affect Ireland considerably. 
It was said that the Bill would introduce 
Protection, and would raise the prices 
of the food of the people. He was bound 
to say that, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, Protection would be, in many 
respects, a very desirable thing. But 
the Bill did not touch the question of 
Protection at all, and he was convinced 
that it would not injuriously affect the 
price of food. It simply gave the 
farmers fair play and justice. It also 
insured justice and fair play for the con- 
sumer, for it was to the interest of the 
consumer that goods in the market 
should be clearly marked, and that 
there should be no doubt whatever about 
the nature and quality of the food they 
were buying. It was said that the New 
Zealand frozen meat was not largely 
consumed by the working classes ; that 
the working classes preferred the home- 
grown article. That was a great argu- 
ment in the interest of the working 
classes in favour of the Bill, because the 
Bill would secure that they were not 
supplied with foreign meat instead of 
home-grown meat, for which they paid a 
higher price. He asked the opposers of 
the Bill what objection could a dealer, 
who desired to act honestly towards the 
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consumer, have to the marking of foreign 
meat in his shop as foreign meat? If a 


dealer in foreign meat meant to act 
honestly towards bis customers he could 
not raise any reasonable objection to 
having himself registered as a dealer in 
foreign meat. If it were true that in 
many cases it was difficult to distinguish 
foreign meat from home-grown meat, 
that was a good argument in favour of 
the Bill. The objection was raised that 
it would be difficult to mark the meat, 
because it was difficult to distinguish 


Colonel Milward. 
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foreign meat from home-grown meat. 
But that was another reason for passing 
the Bill. If it were true—as it was 
true in many cases—that foreign meat 
could not be distinguished from home- 
grown meat, that was a good reason for 
securing that foreign meat should not be 
supplied to the consumer instead of the 
home-grown meat he desired. He 
thought the clause dealing with cheese 
should also be extended to butter, 
Cheese was not made in Ireland, but 
butter was very largely made there, and 
there were tons upon tons of foreign 
butter sold as Irish butter, to the great 
loss of Irish farmers. He thought the 
Bill was a very fair Bill, and he could 
not see how anyone could object to it. 
It would not compel anyone to buy 
home-grown meat instead of foreign 
meat. It would only secure that every- 
one got what he wanted—cheap and 
foreign meat, or the dear and home- 
grown meat. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said, 
there was one aspect of the Bill that had 
not been treated of in the Debate He 
referred to Clause 11, which dealt with 
the making of cheese. Whatever might 
be said in reference to the marking of 
foreign meat, he thought that no case 
had been made out in favour of marking 
foreigncheese. Hespokeasa practical man 
on the subject, because he was a grocer ; 
and he had been deputed by the Grocers’ 
Association to lay their views before the 
House. He was surprised at the igno- 
rance displayed by many hon. Members, 
and he regarded the statement that 
foreign cheese was sold as home cheese 
as a serious libel upon a most honest 
body of shopkeepers. There was not a 
boy or a girl who was accustomed to 
buy groceries that could not distinguish 
the difference between English cheese 
and American cheese. [Cries of “No, 
no!”] He made that statement de- 
liberately—for the colour and taste were 
different. The tendency of many Bills 
introduced by Members was to increase 
the price of the food of the people ; and 
he warned the House that if this 
Measure were passed it would seriously 
increase the cost of cheese.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The 4th section of the Bill 
provided that every piece of cheese that 
was imported from abroad—whether 
from foreign countries or from the 
colonies—must have a label placed upon 
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it. Now, in many grocers’ shops they 
would find whole cheeses cut up into 
llb. or 2lb. pieces, and thus exposed 
in the windows, and if every one 
of these pieces should have a label, it 
would mean thousands of pounds of ex- 
pense on the part of grocers in order 
to procure the labels. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Central Division of Sheffield 
believed that we ought to have a com- 
mercial union with our colonies. Now, 
the largest importation of cheese was 
from Canada. While the importation of 
American cheese was decreasing, the im- 
portation of Canadian cheese was in- 
creasing year by year; and, therefore, 
while the hon. Member supported a com- 
mercial bond between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, he was anxious at 
the same time to injure the production of 
cheese in the colonies. He hoped the 
House would reject the Bill, because, if 
passed, while it would not effect the pur- 
pose in view, it would harass a large 
section of respectable tradesmen. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central), said that this Bill, so far from 
increasing the price of the people’s food, 
would be of great advantage to the con- 
sumer, and especially to the working- 
class consumer. It would not deprive 
him of foreign or colonial meat, if he 
wanted it, but it would ensure that he 
got what he wanted. The Canadian 
manufacturers of cheese had no desire to 
obtain a market in this country by false 
pretences. Their cheese was of good and 
improving quality. No previous speaker 
had mentioned the very remarkable Re- 
port made to the Foreign Office by the 
former Secretary of Legation, at Copen- 
hagen, as to the system of marking meat 
adopted there. Sir Francis Denys’ 
Report was dated 18th March 1893. It 
described how in Copenhagen, meat was 
divided into two classes—the first in- 


_ cluding meat of the perfectly healthy 


animal, and the second that of the in- 
inferior animal. The stamp used was 
an ordinary metal stamp with a wooden 
handle ; the colour used for the marking 
was specially prepared, dried quickly, 
adhered well, and was only effaced with 
difficulty, An ox was marked in 12 
different spots, the stamps being put in 
such places as had proved most suitable 
with respect to the sale and division of 
meat, Sir Francis Denys spoke of this 
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system as being highly advantageous on 
sanitary as well as on economic grounds. 


He said— 


“The system works admirably, and humanly 
speaking, is almost perfect. The incalculable 
benefit to the population of all classes from this 
control cannot be over-estimated.” 


It was because he thought that the same 
results might be obtained in this country, 
that he should heartily support the 
Second Reading. 


Captain CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury), in a maiden speech, said that he 
had heard with astonishment an hon. 
Member accusing the promoters of this 
Bill of desiring protection. He wished 
to contradict that assertion, and he 
would do so out of the hon. Member’s 
own mouth. After saying that the 
object of the Bill was to raise prices, the 
hon. Member proceeded to say that the 
effect of the Bill would not be to raise 
prices. Both things could not be. All 
they asked for was fair play for the 
English producers, and a security that the 
consumer who wished to buy foreign 
meat should be able to do so at foreign 
prices, and not at the price of English 
meat. Agriculture at present was in a 
very grievous condition, and this Bill 
would do something to assist English 
agriculturists. 


Sik JOHN KINLOCH (Perthshire, 
E.), said, that as a representative of a 
cattle feeding district he should support 
the Bill. The price of prime home-fed 
meat would slightly rise as a consequence 
of the Bill ; but the well-to-do people 
who preferred it would not mind paying 
another penny or twopence a pound for 
it. The price of foreign meat would at 
the same time go down, if it separated 
in its sale from the home grown. The 
reduction in price would be a direct 
benefit to the poor people, and the 
foreign producer would not suffer, be- 
cause the cost of the reduction would come 
out of the pockets of the butchers who 
were now making an uncommonly fine 
thing by selling foreign meat as home 
grown. If this system of licensing and re- 
gistration contained in the Bill were 
carried out, he saw no difficulty in 
distinguishing between home and foreign 
meat. No expert would have any difii- 
culty in deciding between them. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie,Croydon) 
said, that having regard to the import- 
ance of the Bill, he hoped the House 
would come-to some conclusion upon it. 
[Cheers.| It was evident that the 
general consensus of opinion in the 
House was in favour of some legislation 
of this kind. Hon. Members on both 
sides of the House had borne witness 
to that. The hon. Member for East 
Wilts had disavowed any idea of pro- 
tection, and he did not think that such 
an idea had entered into the heads of 
the promoters of the Bill. They simply 
believed that it was desirable to insure 
by legislation that a consumer asking 
for a certain thing should get it. If 
a fair and just Measure could be framed 
which would prevent misrepresentation | 
in the sale of food, he thought that the 
producer was entitled to that amount of 
protection. Whether or not it would be 
advantageous to him in the long run 


Agricultural Produce 
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was another matter. As to its influence 
on the consumer, the House had heard | 
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support to the mode he proposed of 
dealing with the matter. At the same 
time he agreed with his hon. Friend in 
the desire to secure, if possible, by some 
means or other, the punishment of fraud 
or misrepresentation in regard to the 
sale of meat. The law at present was 
this. If any man went into a butcher's 
shop and asked for meat and got a bill 
to say that the meat was English meat 
and it turned out to be foreign meat, 
then the seller was under penalty. But 
no one did ask whether the meat was 
English, and very few bills were taken, 
and therefore the law was to a large 
extent inoperative. It might be desir- 
able to amend the law so that when a 
person buys meat the butcher should 
declare to the buyer, if he was not giving 
English meat, that the meat was foreign, 
and that, if he was guilty of misrepre- 
sentation under these circumstances, there 
should be an action or punishment by 
fine. He did not, however, wish to 
commit himself to any particular mode 
of dealing with the subject. If the hon. 


from more than one quarter that the| Member would be content to refer the 
result would be to make the seller of| Bill to a Select Committee, where the 
foreign meat content himself with a| whole question could be thoroughly ex- 
much smaller profit than he now took.| amined, he should be willing to support 
[Cheers.| It was clear that if the seller | the Second Reading ; and he hoped the 
was able to pass off foreign meat as} House of Commons would also be pre- 
English meat he would obtain a higher | pared unanimously to read the Bill a 
price for it ; and therefore if the foreign | second time on that understanding. 

and the English meat were compulsorily| *Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
separated, the foreign meat must be sold | said, the Select Committee had already 
at a considerable reduction in price. collected evidence on this question, and 
The producer was the best judge of | he failed therefore to see why the time of 
whether that would be for his interest.| Members of Parliament should be wasted 
He himself had very considerable doubts | in further inquiry. No doubt the Bill 
on the subject; but his hon. Friends | was a well-intentioned Measure, much in 
were content to take the risk, and rested | favour with agriculturists, but in his 
themselves on the principle that by some | Opinion its provisions would be inopera- 
means or other a man ought to be able; tive and vexatious. In order to show its 





to know what it was that he bought. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] As to the means 
adopted in the Bill, he was bound to say 
that he did not think its provisions were 
workable. [Opposition cheers.| The 
practical difficulties in connection with 
the marking of the meat, however small 
the quantity, were extremely great. 
He doubted very much whether it was 
possible to overcome them, and he would 
point out that the proposal now recom- 
mended to mark all meat was negatived 
by the House of Lords Committee, so 
that his hon. Friend could not look to 
the Report of the Lords Committee for 





impracticability, he would point out that 
it applied not only to butchers, but to 
grocers, bakers, hotel-keepers and railway 
refreshment rooms, because in all these 
places meat and cheese were exposed for 
sale, and if all these people were compelled 
to exhibit in capital letters, as the Bill 
enacted, that they were dealers in 
foreign or colonial meat or cheese, the 
Bill would become a sign-writer’s Bill. 
They were told that the Bill should be 
welcome because the administration would 
be cheap, but all the experience they had of 
the ways of local authorities tended to 
show that they were not working the 
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Acts already entrusted to them in the 
direction of getting purity of food, and 
did not exert themselves to give effect to 
the Acts of Parliament. He thought, 
therefore, that if agriculturists relied 
upon the local authorities for the effective 
working of the Act they would find 
themselves disappointed. An inspector 
was to be invested with plenary powers 
to go into a shop and take samples 
without paying for them, and he was 
not called -npon to leave a_ corre- 
sponding sample with the shopkeeper, so 
that there would be no identification pos- 
sible after the meat or cheese had left 
the shop. Again, it was to be competent 
to bring a prosecution within three 
months. How could meat be identified 
three months afterwards ? He was in the 
fullest possible sympathy with the agri- 
culturist Members in looking forward to 
getting all the protection they could 
against unfair competition ; but he ob- 
jected to the Bill, not in a sense of ex- 
treme hostility, but because he thought 
its provisions were impracticable ; he did 
not think it would work, and, if worked, 
it would be extremely vexatious to those 
who would have to bear the consequences 
of it. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) agreed 
very much with the observations of the 
President of the Board of Trade, but not 
with his conclusions. In spite of the 
disclaimers of the promoters, the Bill 
was substantially a Measure of a Pro- 
tectionist character. [‘No.”] Nearly 
all the arguments which had been: ad- 
vanced in support of it might just as 
well have been used in defence of a Mea- 
sure for protecting, not ,domestic meat, 
but domestic corn. [Cheers and counter 
cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman’s sug- 
gestion that Parliament should, if pos- 
sible, enact a Bill which would protect 
the purchaser against any fraud being 
practised upon him by way of represent- 
ing that to be English meat which was, 
in fact, colonial meat, was one with 
which nobody would quarrel. They 
should all be glad to see a Mea- 

VOL. XX XVIII. [rourtTH sERIEs. | 
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sure passed which would _ give 
additional protection against fraud. 


There was protection against fraud 
already whenever any false representa- 
tion was made. The President of the 
Board of Trade suggested that that 
principle might be extended so as to lay 
down in future that whenever a man 
sold meat without giving an express 
stipulation as to its origin people should 
assume it to be home grown. He did 
not think silence ought to convey as 
much as that; but that, however, was 
not a provision of the Bill. That was a 
suggestion which, if made, ought to be 
made in a Bill to be introduced by the 
Government for the purpose. They must 
deal with the Bill in reference to its 
contents, and they found in it a number 
of provisions which were admitted to be 
unworkable. He believed that the more 
the Bill was examined the more it would 
be found that not only were the pro- 
visions unworkable, but that the result 
of its operation would be the very oppo- 
site of that which the agricultural 
Members desired. Why did he believe 
the Measure would not carry out the 
wishes of those hon. Gentlemen? It 
rested on the assumption that whenever 
the purchaser knew that meat was foreign 
grown he would prefer to purchase home 
grown meat. It was said by the pro- 
moters of the Bill that in some instances 
the difference between the price of 
foreign meat and that of home grown 
meat was as much as from 443d. to 103d. 
a pound. Did hon. Members believe 
that where a purchaser could get meat 
which was practically indistinguishable 
to his own taste from home grown meat 
at 41d. a pound, whereas he would have 
to pay 10}d.a pound for home grown 
meat, he would prefer to pay the addi- 
tional 6d. for the sake of having home 
grown meat? One had only to state the 
proposition to show its absurdity. Even 
the patriotism which animated the hon. 
Member for Sheffield would hardly be 
found equal to paying 6d. a pound extra. 
—[Sir Howarp Vincent: “ It is,” and 
3D 
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laughter.|—It was perfectly clear that 
the only effect of the Bill would be to 
disparage the sale of home grown meat, 
and to increase the sale of foreign and 
colonial meat—in other words, the 
British agriculturist would be worse off 
than he was now. If the Bill would 
not benefit the agriculturists, was there 
any reason why the House should pass 
it? Was there any reason why the 
House should even refer it to a Select 
Committee? He considered that where 
they had a Bill which contained unwork- 
able provisions, where its action would 
result in the damage rather than the 
benefit of the interests which asked for 
it, and where the Bill embodied prin- 
ciples which would lead them on to 
further protection, the House ought to 
pause before they gave the Measure its 
sanction. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, that as to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that farmers 
were being taken in by the Measure, 
and that the British public would prefer 
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foreign meat, he could only say the| 


British farmer would be only too glad 
to try the experiment. 
time thousands of pounds of foreign and 
colonial meat were sold as British, and 
that was what the promoters of the Bill 
vanted to prevent. They wished to 
prevent fraud ; there was no idea of pro- 
tection. Lord Playfair stated at the 
time he was a colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that wilful mis- 


representation of a gross and fraudulent | 


character had been indulged in with 
regard to the sale of foreign meat, and 
the Government were anxious to see the 
provisions of the Merchandise Marks 
Act carried out. It was a striking fact 
that in several countries, beginning with 
Belgium, every lot of meat was marked, 
and that with very little trouble and 
expense. The marking of meat was 
carried out in certain of the United 


At the present | 
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could not be done. The hon. Member 
for Devonport had said cheese could not 
be marked. Clause II. referred to 
cheese, and if it were found unmarkable, 
the only thing to do was to strike it out. 
The chief object of the Bill was that 
meat should be sold for what it was, 
If the British public liked foreign meat 
at 4d. or 6d. per lb let them have it. His 
hon. Friend who moved the Second 
Reading was prepared to have the Bill 
sent to a Select Committee, on which he 
would be quite ready to agree to any 
reasonable Amendments. 

Sm JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street), who rose amidst cries 
of ‘ Divide,” was surprised the House 


should be so anxious to come to a 


decision when so vital a question 
as that involved in this Bill was 
at stake. The Bill had not’ been 


fully discussed, and he, as the represen- 
tative of a large consuming constituency, 
maintained he was entitled so put for- 
ward his views in regard toit. This 
was one of a series of Bills of the same 
description. He did not think any one 
or any large section of Members would 
have the courage to attempt to put a 
duty upon the foreign food supply of 
this country, but he was sorry to say 
there were many Members who were 
anxious to bring about that end bya 
different method. What was the 
Prison-made Goods Bill, of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Sir Howard 
Vincent), but a Bill of this description 
What was the Resolution with regard to 
Bimetallism which they discussed last 
night, but one containing the principle 
of protection for Lancashire? What 
was this Bill but one to protect the 
meat grown in this country as against 
foreign imported meat? He main- 
tained that if they accepted this Bill, 
they would be obliged to protect all food. 
They would have Bills brought in insist- 
ing on the marking of eggs, butter and 


States, in Italy, in the Netherlands, in| cheese, and every baker in the country 
Germany, and in Denmark, and there-| would be obliged to certify that his 
fore it was perfectly ridiculous to say it loaves were made of English wheat. 


Mr. J. Bryce. 


i 
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There would be great difficulty in carry- 
ing out the Bill even if it were passed. 

*Mr. MILDMAY interupting the hon. 
Gentleman, moved “ That the Question 
be now put.’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that if he saw any 
symptoms that there was any considerable 
number of hon. Gentlemen prevented 
from expressing their opinions he would 
not accept the Motion; but the Debate 
appeared to be exhausted, and, although 
he regretted to interrupt the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman, he accepted the 
Motion for Closure. 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 224 ; 
Noes, 98.—(Division List, No. 58). 


Question put accordingly :— 


The House divided :—Ayes, 239; 
Noes, 82.—(Division List, No. 59.) 


Main Question proposed :— 


And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, and objection being taken to 
further proceeding, Mr. Speaker pro- 
ceeded to interrupt the Business :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mitpmay claimed, 
“That the main Question be now put.” 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to; Bill read 24. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.”— (Mr. Ritchie.) — Debate 
arising ; 


And, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 





DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read and 

discharged ; Bill withdrawn, 


{18 Marcu 1896} 
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MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 3rd June. 


ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


AGRICULTURAL TENANCIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 22nd April. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND SUBSTITU- 
TION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 
26th March. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 15th April. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS ACT (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MILITIA BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


{COMMONS} 


| 
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ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Second Reading till To- 
morrow. 


deferred 


UNIVERSITIES 
CAMBRIDGE 
DOWMENT). 

Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 

Majesty to withhold Her Assent to a 

Statute made by the Governing Body of 

Jesus College, Oxford, on the 22nd day 

of June 1895, altering and amending 

the Statutes in relation to the College 
in the matter of a Statute concerning 
the Meyrick Endowment.—(Sir John 

Mowbray.) 


OF 
ACT 


OXFORD AND 
(MEYRICK EN- 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (MONEY AND 
POSTAL ORDERS). 

Bill for the free payment through the 
Post Office of benefits from Friendly 
Societies to their members, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Kennaway, Sir 
Cameron Gull, Sir Mark Stewart, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. Tomlinson, and Colonel Williams ; 
presented accordingly, and read 1*; to 
be read 2* upon Wednesday, 6th May. 
—! Bill 150.] 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Third Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [x1]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). An Amendment made ; Standing 
Committee negatived. The Report of 
‘the Amendment to be received To- 
‘morrow. 


Companies 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 19th March 1896. 


| 

| 

} POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 

Read 2* (according to Order); and 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision and Consolidation 
Bills ; and a message ordered to be sent 
to the Commons to acquaint them there 
with, 


KASSALA. 

Toe EARL or ROSEBERY : I rise 
to ask the noble Marquess a question of | 
which I have given him private notice. | 
It is, whether he is in a position to con- 
firm or contradict the report of the fall 
or abandonment of Kassala ? 

Tne PRIME MINISTER (The) 
Marquess of Satispury): We have} 
received no information whatever of the | 
kind, and I think I may say, therefore, | 
the probability is that the Italian | 
Government have received no informa- | 


COMPANTES BILL. 


tion of the kind. I believe it probable 
they would have informed us if they 
had. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


THeSECRETARY 70 tHe BOARDor 
TRADE (the Earl of Dubey) said, it was 








with a considerable amount of misgiving 
that he rose to ask their Lordships to 
' | give a Second Reading to this Bill. He 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND | did not suppose there was anyone who 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. | ye lank a socks teal 
_ _|had been without some such feeling on 
Message from the Commons to acquaint finding himself standing for the first 
this House that they have appointed atime at the Table of this House charged 
Select Committee of six Members to join | with the dutv of explaining a Bill put 
with the Select Committee appointed by | forward by the Government of the day. 
this House, as mentioned in their Lord-| But in his ease that feeling was accen- 
ships’ Message of the 3rd instant, to|tuated by the fact that the Measure he 
consider all Statute Law Revision Bills | had to explain was one of considerable 
and : Consolidation Bills of the present | complexity, containing, ina very techni- 
Session. |cal form, constant references to a large 
|branch of the existing law. He was, 
| however, somewhat comforted by the 
ae x | thought that under these circumstances 
UNIV ERSITIES SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. it was the habit of their Lordships to 
Pg ig end sah ; ~~ Peck nen | make very generous allowances for any 
No, 21. Regulations for Patrick Yeaman | defects th: io » appar P . 
and Moncreiffe Foundations in St. Mary’s | — conan cia ya 4 po 
College. ‘might not be departed from on the pre- 
2. Ordinance No. 146. St. Andrews/sent occasion. This Bill, with the 
No. 22. Regulations for Glendee and | exception of certain differences to which 
Maxwell Foundations. |he would refer later, was to all intents 
3. Ordinance No. 149. Glasgow No. |and purposes the result ot the labours 
34. Foundation of Adam Smith Chair |f @ very strong Committee appointed 
of Political Ecomony. by Mr. Bryce in 1894 to investigate the 
: * ig working of the Companies Acts. That 
Pg aay Ho. 150. Bt. Andrews Committee was very ably presided over 
Xo, 23, Foundation of Berry Chair of by the noble and learned Lord opposite 
English Literature. (Lord Davey) and included, in addition 
Laid before the House (pursuant to|}to himself, two Judges of the High 
Act), and to be printed.—[{No. 42.] Court and a number of gentlemen, both 
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lawyers and laymen, possessed of great 
acquaintance with the operation of the 
existing general law, and of consider- 
able practical experience in the forma- 
tion, management, and termination of 
Joint Stock Companies ; in fact, an abler 
and more representative body of men 
could hardly have been found to investi- 
gate a question of this kind. The 
appointment of that Committee was due 
to the fact that for many years past the 
Legislature had been pressed to take 
action with regard to certain evils that 
were alleged to be springing up under 
the Companies Acts ; in fact, those evils 
were so apparent, that as far back as 
1877 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into them. That Committee reported 
that they were much impressed with the 
importance of securing as far as possible 
in the formation of Companies a full 
disclosure of anything likely to influence 
anyone proposing to become a share- 
holder, and they found that frauds and 
losses which had accompanied limited 
companies rendered further regulations 
in the formation of companies under the 
Acts expedient. From that time down 
to the present numerous amending Bills, 
principally at the instigation of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, had 
been introduced into both Houses of 
Parliament, a fact which he thought 
clearly showed that, for some time past, 
at any rate, the general opinion of the 
business world had been that some im- 
portant amendments were required in 
the laws which regulated the formation 
end management of companies trading 
under limited liability. Prior to 1855, 


Companies 


the policy of the Government was not to | 
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company, and that there had been paid 
up on such shares no less than one-fifth 
of their nominal amount ; secondly, that 
the directors should be liable for diyi- 
dends paid after the company was 
insolvent ; thirdly, that the directors 
should be liable for losses on loans 
granted to shareholders of the company ; 
fourthly, that the company should be 
wound up after three-fourths of the 
capital was lost ; and fifthly, that one 
of the auditors of the company should be 
approved of by the Board of Trade. It 
might be wearisome to quote these con- 
ditions in full, but it was important to 
note that they existed. They supplied, 
he thought, very clear evidence that, in 
the opinion of those who framed the Act 
of 1855, the establishment of limited 
companies might, if unchecked, lead to 
considerable abuse, and open the door to 
a considerable amount of fraud. These 
considerations, however, did not seem 
to have prevailed for long, for in the 
following year a Bill was introduced by 
Mr. Lowe abolishing four of the restric- 
tions contained in the former Act, 
Parliament at that time regarded the 
maxim of caveat emptor as applicable to 
the case of these companies, and declined 
to assume any responsibility for loss that 
might be entailed by their formation. 
Moreover, the same principle was fol- 
lowed in 1862, when the law on this 
subject was practically brought into its 
existing shape. The Act of that year 
was indeed mainly a consolidating Act, 
and was evidently regarded as such at 
the time, since it passed through both 
Houses of Parliament without discussion. 
But whatever changes it did make were 
rather in the direction of greater free- 


encourage the formation of limited com-|dom, since it abolished the fifth remain- 


panies ; such companies, indeed, could 
only be formed either by special Act of 
Parliament or by Charter from the 
Crown, and great care was exercised in 
insuring that their deed of constitution 
contained adequate safeguards for the 
protection of shareholders and creditors. 
In 1855, however, an Act was passed 
which facilitated the formation of these 
companies, but which at the same time 
subjected such formation to five very 
stringent conditions. Those conditions 
were that in each case the deed of settle- 
ment should be signed by no less than 
25 shareholders, holding at least three- 
fourths of the nominal capital of the 


Secretary to the Board of Trade. 





ing restriction to which he had referred. 


It still contained, it is true, certain provi- 
sionsintended tosafeguard the interests of 
creditors and shareholders, amongst them 
a very excellent table of model articles 
of association, but the fact that the 
adoption of that table was left purely 
optional, rendered it of no value in just 
those cases where it was most needed, 
whilemany of the othersafeguards, besides 
being of a much less stringent character 
than those they replaced, had been proved 
by experience to be practically inopera- 
tive. The tendency, therefore, of the Acts 
of 1856 and 1862 was to sweep away 
the restrictions which had previously 
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been considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of shareholders and creditors. The 
facilities offered for the formation of 
limited companies had undoubtedly been 
of enormous advantage and value to the 
commercial community as a whole, but 
the fact that, under the provisions of the 
existing law, enormous investment of 
capital had taken and was taking place, 
the fact that the country had become 
the head centre of the commercial 
enterprise of the world, naturally made 
any question of amending legislation 
a difficult and delicate matter. 
Any proposals which tended to hamper 
legitmate enterprise or to ckeck the 
flow of capital were strongly to be depre- 
cated, and this was a point which both 
the Committee and the Government had 
kept clearly in view. It was a far more 
debatable question whether it was 
necessary or wise to give such large 
liberty for the formation of limited com- 
panies as the present law allowed—a law 
which swept away many of the re- 
strictions imposed by earlier legislation. 
No doubt under the preserit law a num- 
her of companies were formed which were 
doomed ab initio to failure entailing loss 
on shareholders and creditors alike. It 
was reported officially that one-third of 
the companies formed became perma- 
nent; in other words, two-thirds became 
insolvent. That was a very serious state 
of things, and the necessity for imposing 
restrictions became urgent. It was true 
that no legislation, however drastic, 
could absolutely shut out all possibility 
of fraud. A clever swindler would 
probably find his way through any Act 
of Parliament, and it was impossible to 
guard people against the consequences of 
their own folly or negligence. But this 
hy no means covered the whole ground. 
There was fraud which might be pre- 
vented or mitigated by statutory pro- 
visions. The evidence also showed that 
ina great many cases failure was not 
due to fraud at all, but to other causes 
of a much more preventible character, 
and this was a justification of the Gov- 
ernment in bringing forward this Bill. 
He had said enough, he thought, in 
justification of the introduction of the 
Bill, and he should next proceed to lay 


Companies 


. before the House one or two of the main 


provisions of the Bill. The first provi- 
sion of the Bill to which he should refer 
dealt with allotments. There was no evil 
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which called more loudly for remedy than 
the power which directors at present 
possessed of proceeding to allotment in 
face of the fact that only an infinitesimal 
portion of the capital had been sub- 
scribed. Thi elementary fact was dis- 
regarded, with the inevitable result of 
failure and disaster to the unfortunate 
shareholders, who were totally ignorant 
of the fact that their subscriptions 
represented the total capital of the com- 
pany. He took the case of the National 
Mutual Banking Society. The capital 
was £100,000 and the subscription on 
allotment was £548. [Laughter.| The 
Harvey Oyster Company, with a capital 
of £30,000, went to allotment when 
£365 had been subscribed. Clause 4 
provided that 5 per cent. of the nominal 
amount of each share should be payable 
on allotment, and clause 6 provided that 
three-fourths of the 5 per cent. should 
be paid in cash before the company could 
proceed to business. It might be said 
that 5 per cent. was a small amount, and 
he believed it was true the Stock Ex- 
change required 10 per cent. before 
recognising a company. That was a 
matter in which the House could express 
itself in Committee. It was also proposed 
to forbid waiver, and this was one of the 
points on which the Government had 
differed from the views of the Committee. 
The next clauses were 13 and 14, and 
they related to the issuing and the con- 
tents of prospectuses. He need hardly 
point out the importance of these 
clauses. They aimed at remedying an 
evil which had inflicted great suffering 
on many. It was evident that, before a 
prudent investigation could satisfy his 
judgment as to the merits of a company, 
he must be supplied with full informa- 
tion, and he must be informed of all the 
important facts. For instance, it was 
essential that the true value of any 
property should, as far as possible, be re- 
vealed, and that any contract made by 
the directors on behalf of the company 
should be made known to him. At 
present, however, many prospectuses 
contained no such information, with the 
result that people were often induced to 
pay far more than the real value of the 
property they required. Let him give 
one illustration of this. At the public 
examination of a bankrupt in Man- 
chester some interesting information was 
given as to the way in which excessive 
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value was fixed. The man carried on)[“ Hear, hear! ] One of the most pro- 
the business of a bleacher. It was ad-/| minent defects in the present law was that 
mitted that the value of the property| at present no opportunity was given to 
was not over £500, but the price the | shareholders for considering at an early 
vendor put on it was £2,500. The) stage the facts relating to the formation of 
attempt to start the company was not suc- | a company, or for taking concerted action 
cessful. Twomonths later, an attempt was | in case of any irregularity. Clause 39 of 
made to purchase the same property at | the Act of 1867 provided that a meeting 
£5,000—-£2,000 in cash and £3,000 in! should take place within four months of 
shares. This also failed. On a third/the registration of a company, but as 
attempt, made more publicly, he was/no provision was made that adequate 
more successful. This time the public | | information should be supplied to such a 
were invited to pay £5,000 in cash and | meeting by the directors it had to a large 
£5,000 in shares, and on this basis the| extent become formal. As a safeguard 
company was formed. The frank admis- | to shareholders, therefore, they proposed 
sion of this gentleman afforded some in the present Bill to shorten the time 
evidence as to one manner in which the | within which a meeting must take place 
public were defrauded. [* Hear, hear ! ”]| to one month, to give shareholders cer- 
Then as to contracts, the necessity for|tain statutory powers of inquiry and 
disclosure was recognised in 1867, and a action, and to provide that full infor- 
clause was inserted requiring every pro- | | mation should be sent to the shareholders 
spectus to state the date of and names of | at least seven days before the meeting, 
parties to any contract entered into bythe |The proposal had been made that no 
directors. The Bill proposed to repeal this | moneys out of the funds of the company 
clause and to substitute one which would| should be paid away until after the 
limit the operation of the law to material | statutory meeting; both the Com- 
contracts, but would require not only the | mittee and the Government had carefully 
names and dates, but also their short} considered that proposal, but they 
purport and effect. The words of the|had concluded that, in consequence 
clause they proposed must be read in the |of the uncertainty that would ensue, 
light of judicial decisions which had | honest vendors might be put to consider- 
limited and defined the scope of their | able hardship, and even loss, and they 
application. This clause contained two|had therefore determined to reject it. 
important modifications of the Com- | At the same time it was hoped that, by 
mittee’s Bill—first, that in cases where | the provisions of Clause 18, many of the 
a director’s qualification was held in| advantages to be derived from such a 
shares of which he was not the beneficial | system would he secured without ineur- 
owner such fact should be stated ; and,|ring the possible unjust effects. There 
secondly, that circulars or notices in-| were also some clauses specially drawn 
viting existing members of a company’to|in the interests of creditors.  Tirst, 
subscribe further shares should be ex-| there was the subject of mortgages. The 
empted from the provisions of a former | Act of 1862 provided that every com- 
section which proposed to include cir-!| pany should keep at its office a register 
culars of a private character inviting | of the mortgages affecting their property; 
subscriptions to new companies. It was | but, as had been pointed out by Lord 
exceedingly difficult to define what a/| | Davey’ s Committee, this had virtually 
private circular was, and the Courts were | become a dead _ letter. Again, such 
not likely to treat mere private commu- | register could only be inspected by an 
nications which did not. purport to ex-| actual member, or an actual creditor, 
plain the objects of a company as pros-|and was, therefore, of no value to an 
pectuses. It might be objected that the| intending creditor. Moreover, charges 
requirements in this clause would make|on chattels were exempted from regis- 
prospectuses unduly long, but it had been | tration, although private individuals 
thought that any ‘disadvantage of that | were compelled to so register under the 
kind “would be more than outw eighed by | provisions of the Bills of Sales Act. Of 
the enormous advantages to be derived | this there were numerous illustrations. 
from securing greater ” publicity of the | To remedy the present defects the Bill 
material facts in the prospectuses.| provided that mortgages, other than 
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liens by law or charges contracted in 
the ordinary course of business, should 
be registered within seven days at the 
office of the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, where they would be visible 
on the payment of a small fee. Priority 
to mortgages would be given in order of 
registration, and not in order of execu- 
tion. In regard to accounts, balance 
sheets, and audits, there were no statu- 
tery provisions at present, their regula- 
tion being left to the model articles of 
association, the adoption of which was 
optional. The clauses intended to 
remedy this state of things provided, 
among other things, that a balance 
sheet should be drawn up on certain 
specified lines, registered at the office of 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
and sent to the shareholders before the 
meeting. All reasonable information as 
to a company’s financial position was to 
be placed within reasonable reach of 
those who had an interest in obtaining 
it. Parliament had allowed the lia- 
bility of these companies to be limited, 
and surely, therefore, it was not 
unreasonable to ask that in return 
they should be required to state 
the assets upon which they traded. 
Subject to these limitations, the require- 
ments of publicity were made as little 
onerous as possible. The principle upon 
which the Bill was based was that of 
publicity in the interests of the share- 
holders and the creditors. It was but 
just that those who had embarked, or 
might be asked to embark, their money 
in an enterprise should be given every 
reasonable opportunity of investigating 
the nature of the security offered to 
them. It was impossible to protect 
people against the consequences of their 
own folly, but it was possible to place 
prudent people in a position to determine 
whether they could safely invest their 
money in these concerns. Publicity 
wone would not suffice to remedy the 
evils that had grown up under the 
existing law, and it had been found 
necessary to impose certain restrictive 
conditions, which, however, would not 
tend to hamper the freo flow of capital 
or to prevent men of standing or reputa- 
tion from undertaking the duties of 
directors. [“ Hear, hear?” 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that it 
was impossible for any Measure to have 
been more clearly explained or more 
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ably defended than this one had been by 
the noble Earl. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not rise for the purpose of offering 
any opposition to the Bill. Their Lord- 
ships should, however, endeavour to see 
clearly how far the evils which had been 
indicated in the existing company law 
were capable of being met by legislation, 
otherwise it would be impossible for 
them to judge whether such a Measure 
would not do more harm than good. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than 
for people to suppose that any amend- 
ment of the company law would protect 
them when they invested their capital 
in hazardous undertakings. He believed 
that a vast amount of the capital that 
had been lost had been so lost on account 
of the great attraction which a high rate 
of interest offered, and, if they could 
only din into the minds of the British 
public that they could not get a high 
rate of interest without obtaining very 
doubtful security for their capital, he 
believed that they would do a great deal 
more good than they would do by any 
amendment of the Companies Acts. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The loss resulting 
from companies did not always involve 
fraud, because a vast number of com- 
panies which failed were started by 
honest although over-sanguine persons. 
He did not mean to say that companies 
might not be so carried on as to pay 
5 or even 15 per cent., but a large 
majority of them could not even pay 5 
per cent. He merely wished to warn 
the public that they could not invest 
their money in undertakings offering a 
high rate of interest without incurring 
considerable risk of the loss of their 
capital. Those provisions of the Bill 
which related to the formation of a com- 
pany he regarded as most valuable, 
because they required a full statement to 
be made as to the security which the 
company had to offer to the shareholders. 
He was more sceptical as tothe value 
of the clauses which related to the audit, 
because it was impossible for auditors to 
be experts able to judge of the value of 
various kinds of properties—such, for 
instance, as the bills and other securities 
held by bankers. It would be a mistake 
to require too much from auditors or to 
believe that an audit, however well con- 
ducted, could enable absolute reliance 
to be placed upon balance sheets. He 
did not, however, mean to say that there 
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ought to be no provisions in the Bill 
with regard to audit, or that audit 
should not be made compulsory ; neither 
did he say that the provisions of the Bill 
sinned in the direction he had indi- 
cated, of encouraging the public to 
place too much reliance upon an audit. 
There was another matter on which he 
would like to say a word. He gathered 
that it was proposed to increase the 
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, to continue to pay its shareholders, and 
he could conceive that there might be 
times when it might be a very dangerous 
thing if the company were compelled to 
publish a statement of affairs. It might 
be that the requirement was so limited 
that that danger would not arise ; but 
then there was always this difficulty, that 
if a full disclosure was not required, 
|the details of the business might be left 





liability of the director in respect of his | undisclosed, and the question was whether 
conduct of the business of the company. |very much was gained by a disclosure 
There was a provision in the Bill thathe|such as the Bill required. That was a 
should be liable to the company, unless | matter which he thought would have to 
he used due and reasonable care in his|be very carefully scrutinised. He had 
management. It seemed to him that if| made these criticisms in a spirit by no 
& man incurred too great a liability in| means unfriendly to the Bill. He re- 
that respect, there was a risk of excluding | joiced at its introduction, and he believed 
from the direction of companies many | that if it was passed into law, it would 
men of ability and character. When a} be a very beneficial change. 

company failed, there would bea great}; Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
disposition to think that some person| Hatspury) agreed that it was quite 
must be to blame, and generally, the | true, as his noble and learned Friend 
directors must be to blame. Now that | had said, that people must incur some 
need not really be the case. Many | risk in taking shares in companies, but 
sanguine expectations came to be disap-|his experience was that most pros- 
pointed without any fault on the part of | pectuses stated that there was no risk 
those who entertained them in the con-| and it was upon that that a great many 
duct of the business of a company ; yet, | foolish people were induced to put their 
when the circumstances were looked at | money into concerns of the soundness of 
after the event, when it was so easy to| which they had no opportunity of 
be wise, the aspect of them is so different, | judging. It was on that account that 
that there was a danger that disaster|such a Measure as that proposed had 
might be supposed to be the result of the | become necessary. It was perfectly true 
want of the exercise of proper skill and} that all companies that came to an 
care, when in reality it was not so at all.| untimely end did not fail by reason of 
Then as to the last matter to which the| fraud ; that was to say, the construction 
noble Earl referred,namely,the publication | of the company was not always fraudu- 
of abalancesheet,hedid not wish to express | lent. Very often some very sanguine 
a decided opinion upon it, but he thought | person adopted an idea and the people 





it would require very careful considera- 
tion. The noble Earl admitted that traders 
were not bound to publish their affairs 
to the world in the manner in which it 
was proposed to require of limited com- 
panies. The noble Earl said truly that 


companies enjoyed the privilege of 
a limited liability; but, on the 
other hand, with private concerns, 


the limit of liability was the limit of 
their means, and the partners could 
be proceeded against for the whole 
of the means they possessed. But the 
experience of the Bankruptcy Court 
should satisfy anybody that those means 
were often very small when the trans- 
actions were very large. A company 
might be perfectly sound, its affairs might 
be well conducted and be perfectly able 


Lord Herschell. 


to be guarded against were those people 
| who clustered round him and the com- 
| pany promoters. This sanguine person 
| sold his idea—and very often it was only 
‘an idea that he sold—for a very large 
sum of money to a company which 
| started with a very inadequate working 
‘capital. That was one of the evils 
‘which the Bill sought to check. He 
‘confessed he was one of those who 
|thought that something in the nature 
(of provisional registration might be a 
‘remedy for the existing evils. He would 
‘not say that he had abandoned his belief 
‘in it, but he had abandoned the hope of 
ever getting anybody else to believe in 
it. [Zaughter.| He believed the 
opinion of the commercial classes was 
absolutely against any such system. 
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With reference to the question of the 
audit and the responsibility of directors, 
two observations, he thought, arose. He 
agreed that directors ought not to be 
unduly attacked, because there was the 
danger of getting responsible men to 
act in that capacity. On the other 
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the directors, shareholders and creditors. 
Therefore, when the large amount of 
business that was done in that way was 
considered, he thought that Parliament 
could not be too careful to avoid legis- 
lation by which honest persons might 
be trammelled in their work or by 


hand it was manifest from the revela-| which companies might be put into 


tions in the Courts of Justice that/leading strings, in 


order to avoid 


sometimes a gentleman, who became a some loss to imprudent and ignorant 


director, received money for his  ser-/| persons. 


vices and knew absolutely 


On the other hand, it must 


nothing| be admitted that when a company 


about the affairs of the company. Such | offered its capital to public subscription, 
a person, he thought, ought to be made | those who were invited to subscribe had 
responsible for the conduct of the con-|no real opportunity before they sent in 


cerns of the company of which he was 
a director. Then there was the question 
of the audit. It was of course quite 
true that an audit might be relied on 
too much, and the records of the Courts 
of Justice showed that the office was 
sometimes an absolutely illusory one. 


| 
| 


| out, 


In many cases the auditor took every- | 


thing from the secretary, who took it 
from somebody else, and the Bill aimed 
at the prevention of scandals of that 
description. 
prove a useful Measure. He did not at 
all dissent from the opinion that it pro- 
posed alterations in the 
would require to be carefully considered ; 


He hoped the Bill would! 


{such cases. 


law. which | 


but he hoped the labour which had | 


heen bestowed upon it by the Com- 
mittee and by the noble Earl who intro- 
duced it, would not be thrown away. 
So far as he was concerned it seemed to 
him a very useful attempt to get rid of 


evils which were certainly affecting the | 
interests of the commercial classes very | 


seriously. 


their applications, and were fixed with 
contracts to take shares, to examine the 
soundness of the undertaking, or to dis- 
cover what amount of reliance ought to 
be placed in the prospectus. As the 
Board of Trade Committee had pointed 
the maxim caveat emptor ap- 
plied only to a very limited extent to 
This Bill contained provi- 
sions for the purpose of insuring that 
persons, before they were fixed with con- 
tracts to take shares, should have an op- 
portunity of obtaining information as to 
the soundness of the Company. There 
were two typical kinds of fraud com- 
mitted by company promoters. In the 
Bill there was a_ provision that in 
the prospectus there should be a mini- 


‘mum subscription, and that if the sub- 
‘scription for shares offered should not 


*Lorpv DAVEY hoped that the noble! 


Earl opposite would allow him tooffer him 
his compliments for the way in which he 
had explained the Bill to the House. 
Perhaps he was better fitted than others 
to judge of the noble Earl’s _ skill, 
because the Bill, with some trifling 
alterations, represented the labours of the 
Committee over which 
honour to preside. The difficulties of 
legislation of this sort were very great. 
It was difficult to know how to do 
enough without doing too much. The 
interests to be dealt with were so vast. 
The large majority of companies were 
honestly formed and honestly managed, 
but their affairs did not come before the 
public. 
them and the only people who did were 


reach that amount, the company would 
not go to allotment. But there was at 
present nothing to prevent promoters 
who offered shares to the amount of 
£100,000 from going toallotmentalthough 
£10,000 only was subscribed. Another 


| difficulty which had to be combated was 


presented by the existence of nominal 


‘vendors, and the way in which pur- 


he had the! 


The public knew nothing about | 


chases could be loaded by companies. 
The ‘‘ nominal vendor ’’ was now one of 
the regular dramatis persone of the play. 
A man had property to sell, and a person 
took what was called an ‘‘ option’’ from 
him, that was to say, an offer was made 
but the contract was not to be binding 
until a certain future day. But suppo- 
sing this person eventually purchased the 
property for, say, £100,000; he pro- 
ceeded to form a syndicate, called the 
vendor’s syndicate, who purchased the 
property at an enhanced price. The 
vendor’s syndicate then set to to form a 
company, and they got hold of someone 
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who was their own nominee, the nominal , 
vendor, who was called a trustee for the} 
company, which of course he was not. | 
Then the syndicate sold the property to} 
that nominal vendor, again at an en- 
hanced price, and the nominal vendor, 
whose name appeared in the prospectus 
as the real vendor, sold it again at an 
enhanced price to the company, so that 
it was loaded with the profit of the inter- 
mediate syndicate and the profit of the. 
nominal vendor before it reached the 
hands of the company. The clauses of 
the Bill which dealt with this matter 
had been very carefully considered, and 
they certainly did not err on the side of 
not being fullenough. Indeed some people 
might think that they were too minute 
and too full. But their aim and object 
was to strip off the mask from the nominal 

vendor, who figured in the prospectus 
as the real vendor, and to enable the pur- 

chasers to find out how much the real 

owners had given and how much money 

had found its way into the hands of in- 

termediate parties. Lord Dudley had 

referred to the question of waiver of the 

minimum subscription. The noble Earl 

had said that there should be no waiver 
of the minimum, either before the appli- 

cation or after. The Board of Trade 
Committee thought that there might be 
waiver after application, under certain 

limited conditions. The Government, 

however, had struck out that exception, 

and proposed that in a contract every 
condition precedent for the waiver of the 
minimum subscription should be void. 
This question was one which, no doubt, 
would be considered in Committee. The 
clause relating to the registration of 
mortgages did not, he regretted to say, 
provide for the registration of all 
mortgages. The business men on the 
Board of Trade Committee were very 
much opposed to registration without 
exceptions, and the clause provided only, 
speaking broadly, for the registration of 


mortgage debentures and mortgages 
charged on the general assets and| 


unpaid capital. He would be glad if 
the Government could see their way 
to make the clause apply to all the 
mortgages of a company. The question 
of the publication of the balance sheet 
he did not regard as extremely im- 
portant. It was a detail upon which| 
opinions might differ reasonably, and its | 
mportance had been exaggerated. But | 


Lord Davey. 
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he was bound to tell the noble Earl that 
the clause relating to this question would 
be very much opposed, and he doubted 
greatly whether the Government would 


| succeed in passing the clause in the form 
‘in which it now stood. Certainly, there 
| 


was no clause in the draft Bill which 
was more discussed, and respecting which 
there was more divergence of opinion on 
the Board of Trade Committee. The 
question of provisional registration was 
also fought out fairly in the Committee, 
and opinions were obtained upon it from 
Chambers of Commerce and many men 
of business, and, as the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had said, com- 
mercial opinion appeared to be against 
the proposal to which he had referred. 
To the clauses which endeavoured to ex- 
press in a declaratory form the existing 
law as to the duties and liabilities of the 
promoters and directors he attached ex- 
treme value. Speaking broadly, Clauses 
8 to 11 of the Bill purported to declare the 
existing law upon the subject as admin- 
istered by the Courts of law and equity. 
The Board of Trade Committee recog- 
nised that this task was avery cifficult one, 
and expended much time and attention 
upon it. He inferred, from the fact that 
the Government had not thought it 
necessary to alter a single word in these 
clauses, that the draft had met with the 
acceptance of the legal advisers of the 
Government. The experiment made in 
these clauses was hovel, but was likely to 
be very useful. Nodoubt a lawyer knew 
what were the liabilities of a promoter 
whostopped money on its way, ora director 
who neglected his legal duties, or misap- 
propriated funds, but it was not every- 
body who possessed such knowledge, and 
therefore it was well that there should 
be placed within easy reach of the public 
a succinct and accurate statement on 
the subject. The whole Bill would re- 
consideration in Com- 
mittee, but these clauses were specially 
open to criticism, and he trusted that 
they would receive criticism from the 
noble and learned Members of their 
Lordships’ House. These clauses pur- 
ported to contain the results of a long 
series of legal decisions. To compress so 
much matter into so small a space was, 


of course, a very difficult thing to do, 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAY- 
MENT INTO COURT) BILL [11.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). Bill reported without amend- 
ment, and re-committed to the Standing 
Comuinittee. 


Depositrons 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL [u.1.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [1.1]. 
Select Committee on. 


The Lords’ following were named of 
the Committee :— Earl of Denbigh, 
Viscount Llandaff, Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, Lord Belper, Lord Kinnaird, 
Lord Reay, Lord Thring. 


The Committee to meet on Tuesday 
next at Eleven o'clock and to appoint 
their own Chairman. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]. 
Referred to the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision and Consolidation 
Bills ; and a message ordered to be sent 
to the Commons to acquaint them there- 
with, 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN 
(LONDON) BILL [i.t.]. 

A Bill to amend the law relating to 
the retirement of vestrymen in London, 
was presented by the Lord Monkswell, 
read 1°, to be printed, and to be read 
2* To-morrow. —[No. 43. ] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
‘To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


{19 Marcu 1896} (Magistrates’ Court). 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 19th March 1896. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
(ORDINANCE No. 149). 


Paper [presented 18th March] to be 
printed.—{ No. 111.] 


1889 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
(ORDINANCE No. 150). 

Paper [presented 18th March] to be 

printed.—{ No. 112.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


DEPOSITIONS (MAGISTRATES COURT). 

Sin HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that the depositions of witnesses 
before Metropolitan Magistrates are still 
taken down in longhand, entailing great 
labour on the clerk and great waste of 
time for all having business at police 
courts; and if he will confer with Sir 
John Bridge and his colleagues as to the 
possibility of adopting shorthand, as in 
the case of witnesses before many of the 
superior courts, and Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees 1 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (sir 
Marrnew Wurre Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have conferred with the 
Chief Magistrate as to the desirability of 
depositions being taken down in short- 
hand instead of longhand as at present, 
but find that the practical difficulties 
are too great to allow my hon. Friend’s 
suggestion to be adopted. Sir John 
Bridge tells me that to take a deposition 
properly implies much more than the 
mere taking down of the words spoken 
by the witness ; it requires, for example, 
that the clerk should be able to put on 
the deposition only that which is 
material, to weigh it before he writes, 





al 
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and to see that the witness clearly under- 
stands the questions put to him and gives 
the answers which he really wishes to be 
put down. 


HONG KONG REGIMENT. 
Mr. RAYMOND GREENE (Cambs., 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the Under 
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state how many School Boards accept 
| the examination of the Inspector to Dio- 
|cesan Boards of Education, and how 
‘many Managers of Voluntary Schools 
| refuse the same ? 

| THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The Committee of Council 
have no information on the subject. 


Secretary of State for War whether the | 


Civil Service and officers of the Hong 
Kong Regiment have been granted com- 
pensation allowance owing to the depre- 
ciation of silver; and, if so whether 
there is any reason why similar com- 
pensation on their allowances should not 
be granted to other officers of the Army 
serving in Hong Kong ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Guildford, Surrey): Members 
Civil Service in Hong Kong and officers 
of the Hong Kong Regiment, whose pay 
is fixed in silver, and who, therefore, are 
losers by its depreciation, are compen- 
sated. The pay of British officers is fixed 
in gold, and they receive the equivalent 
amount in silver, according to its current 
value. 


of 


CABUL TREATY. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether, when, pre- 
senting to the House a copy of the Cabul 
Treaty, he will also include copies of the 
communications relating to it from the 
time when the Agreement was drafted 


up to the time when the Treaty was) 


ratified and the arrangements com- 
pleted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Greorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The arrangements for 
delimitation arising out of the Cabul 
Agreement are not yet all complete or 
ratified, but when these several Agree- 
ments have been executed I shall be 
glad to place copies of them on the 
Table. 


DIOCESAN BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. ALFRED E. HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether he can 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


of the! 


| TELEGRAMS (FRANCE AND ENGLAND), 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, whether, with 
reference to his statement of 14th Feb- 
ruary that the question of the reduction 
of the existing charge for telegrams 

between England and France was under 

| consideration, representations have been 
received from the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris ; whether he can now 
| state what reduction is contemplated and 
from what date it will take effect ; and, 
whether the French authorities have ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept as a basis 
an ultimate 1d. rate, on ‘vhich each 
Government should take the amount of 
its inland rate, no charge being made for 
the Channel cable : but that, in order to 
cover the cost of laying any new cable 
required, the rate should until such cost 
had been covered be 1}d. per word, and 
afterwards ld. or 10 centimes per word, 
for all telegrams between England and 
France ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 
Representations have been received from 
the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, but, having regard to the loss of 
revenue which would be incurred by the 
reduction of rates, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to assent to the 
proposal. No recent representations 
have been received from the French 
authorities on the subject of a reduc- 
tion. I may add that the increase in 
the number of messages since the rates 
| were last reduced in 1889 does not give 

us reason to expect that a further re- 
|duction would stimulate traflic to such 
/an extent as to recoup the loss of 
revenue involved. 


|NEW ZEALAND SHEEP AND CATTLE. 
| Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
| Agriculture, whether an application was 


‘ 
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recently made to the Board on behalf of | telegrams to the telegraph clerk, by 
the New Zealand Government to allow | Messrs. Smith’s employés, at all stations 
New Zealand sheep and cattle to be | provided with a telegraph office. 
landed alive in this country ; and whe- | Mr. HANBURY: Attempts have 
ther, although the officers of the Board already been made to induce Messrs. W. 
admit that New Zealand is perfectly | Hi. Smith and Son to undertake the sale 
free from contagious diseases of sheep | of stamps, etc., at their bookstalls, but 
and cattle, the application was refused ;| without success, and it is feared that it 
whether the chief veterinary officer to| would be no use re-opening the question 
the New Zealand Government informed | with them, though the Postmaster 
the Department that he has travelled | General would learn with pleasure that 
over the whole of the Colony, and failed|they were ready to reconsider their 
to find a single case of pleuro-pneumonia ‘decision. Inquiry is, however, at this 
or other contagious disease such as is | moment being made whether it is possible 
scheduled in Great Britain ; and, whe- | to arrange for the sale of stamps, etc., 
ther, although entirely free "from con-|at every railway terminus and large 
tagious disease, this Colony is still to be | stations by some other means, should 
treated as if suffering from contagion. | Messrs. Smith be unable to allow their 
*Tuzt PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | employés to undertake the duty. 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Ionc, Liverpool, West Derby): The | 
application recently made to me was| TRANSMISSION OF MAILS. 
that New Zealand sheep and cattle should | Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
be allowed to be landed in this country | to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
without being slaughtered at the port of representing the Postmaster General, 
landing, regardless “of the fact that the| whether the mail bags were conveyed 
vessel bringing them had entered or been | lfrom St. Martin’sleGrand to Euston 
in ports or places in other countries con- | | Station, and vice versa, in four minutes 
trary to the provisions of the Foreign|by the pneumatic tube, and whether, 
Animals Order of 1895. I have no rea-| from the starting of the vans at the plat- 
son to doubt the statements made to me|form at St. Martin’s-leGrand to the 
by the New Zealand Government as to|starting of the train at Euston at 8.30 
the absence of disease in the colony at) p.m., the average time throughout the 
the present time, but in dealing with the | day is 34 minutes ; ; what was the reason 
application made to me, it was “obviously | |W hy the working of the pneumatic tube 
necessary to consider the sanitary con- | was abandoned ; whether, if all the dis- 
dition of animals in the other countries | trict post offices of London were con- 
with which the vessels trade in the course | nected by electric railway and pneu- 
of their voyage. |matically, as in the proposal now before 
Sir JOHN LENG asked if any differ-| the Postmaster General, letters could be 
ence would be made in the case of vessels | posted at such district post offices, includ- 


coming direct ? \j ing St. Martin’s-le-Grand, almost. up to 
*Mr. LONG: Yes, that would make a | the time of the starting of the trains at 
difference as the position now stands. | 8.30 p.m. from Euston (North Western 


Railway), St. Pancras (Midland Rail- 
| way), and King’s Cross (Great Northern 
POSTAL FACILITIES AT RAILWAY | Railway) ; and, whether at present 
STATIONS, letters without extra stamps for same 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can-| trains have to be posted at or before 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to|6 p.m., or 24 hours before the starting 
the Treasury, as representing the Post-| of such trains? 
master General, whether, for the con-| Mr. HANBURY: The average time 
venience of travellers, he will make| occupied in the transmission of bags by 
arrangements for the sale of postcards, | the Pneumatic Dispatch Company’s tube 
letter-cards, and stamps, at the official | from Euston Station to the General Post 
rates, at the railway bookstalls of | Office was 17 minutes. The time occupied 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son; and|by mail van is 19 minutes. It is under- 
also for the supply of telegraph forms, | stood that the working of the pneumatic 
and the conveyance of duly stemsped | tabs was abandoned because it was not 
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a practical or financial success. It would 
not be possible under the circumstances 
stated, to receive letters at the district 
post offices almost up to the time of the 
starting of the mail trains. Time must 
still be allowed for selection and sorting, 
and the gain at most would be the differ- 
ence between the time occupied in travel- 
ling by the new method and that now 
occupied by mail cart. 
extra stamps for dispatch by the trains 
mentioned have now to be posted at 
6 p.m. 


7 p.m.—at all the other district offices 


up to 7.30 p.m.—and the General Post | 


Oflice up to 7.45 p.m. 


THAMES LICENSED WATERMEN. 

Sin WILLIAM HART DYKE 
(Kent, Dartford): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether there is any intention on the 
part of the War Office to relinquish the 
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|requires a high rating qualification for 
‘membership of a dispensary committee, 
‘either by amendment to the Public 
|Health (Ireland) Bill, or otherwise? 

| THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
‘IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The Dispensary Com- 
mittee in question should consist of 14 
_Members, but at present, I believe, it 
consists of only 8 Members, namely, 4 
ex-officio guardians, 3 elected guardians, 
and 1 resident ratepayer who possesses 
the requisite qualification for Member- 
ship of the Committee. As regards the 
second paragraph, the hon. Member for 
North Leitrim has recently been in 
communication with me respecting a 
Bill which he has introduced and which 
proposes to reduce the rating qualifica- 
tion of Members of dispensary com- 
mittees, and I have informed the hon. 
Member that Government accepts the 
principle of his Bill and would, if 
necessary, consider the advisability of 
introducing a clause of similar import 


into the Public Health Bill. 


employment of the licensed watermen 


on the River Thames, and thus seriously 
injure the prospects of a large body of 
men who have obtained licenses by 
servitude ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Formerly a steam 
launch was attached to Woolwich 
Arsenal for the purpose of conveying 
stores on the Thames; and it is now 
proposed to replace this vessel, and to 
increase the transport establishment at 
Woolwich Arsenal by four or five lighters. 
It is not otherwise proposed to make 
any alteration in existing arrange- 
ments. 


INISHOWEN UNION (IRELAND). 
Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Done- 
gal, N.): I beg toask the Chief Secre- 
tury to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) 


whether he is aware that the Dispensary | 


Committee of the Inishowen Union, 
which ought to consist of 14 members, 
actually consists of seven ex-officio and 
one elected member, that gentleman 


being the only person within the district 


who is not a justice of the peace, but pos- 


sesses the requisite qualification ; and (2) | 


whether, having regard to this and other 


cases, he will consider the advisability of | 
repealing or amending the Act which | 


Mr. Hanbury. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES (SCOTLAND.) 

Mr. J. G. WETR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) : I beg toask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in view of his 
statement that the Telegraph Vote of 
£25,000, if divided equally among the 
counties the share of any six counties 
would be about £1,300, and if divided 
according to population the share of the 
six Highland counties of Inverness, 
Argyllshire, Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
land, Caithness, and Orkney and Shet- 
land would be less than £240, will he 
state what would be the share of such 
counties if the Vote were divided accord- 
ing to area ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The answer is, 
nearly £3,000, but I may observe that 
telegraphs are provided for the use of the 
people inhabiting any district, and popu- 
lation, not acreage, is therefore the 
more accurate test of their necessity. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
| Postmaster General, if he will state the 
number of telegraph offices which have 
|been established since the transfer of 
the telegraphs to the State in England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and in the 








_ 
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Highlands of Scotland, viz., Inverness, 
Argyllshire, Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
land, Caithness, and Orkney and 
Shetland? 

Mr. HANBURY: On the day of 
the transfer the number of telegraph 
offices of all kinds in England, Wales, 
Treland and Scotland was 2,932. The 
number now is 9,915, or an increase of 
6,983 ; 275 of the new offices are situated 
in the six counties mentioned by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether, in view of the 
urgency of the claims made by the 
Scottish Fishery Board Commissioners 
in their last Report for telegraph exten- 
sions in the Highlands in the interest of 
the fishing industry, he will make efforts 
to secure the establishment of additional 
telegraph offices in the Highlands during 
the present year ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE = (sir 
CnarLes Pearson, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : Asum of £1,000 
has been placed on the Highlands and 
Islands (Public Works) Estimate for 
1896-7 for telegraph extensions, and 
the mode in which the sum can best be 
utilised will be considered. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works, for what reason 
there are no workmen now at work on 
the ground near Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
completing the clearance already 
begun ; and, whether the work can be 
vigorously pushed forward, the space 
turfed and fenced in, so that the public 
may have the earliest possible advantage 
of the vista of Chapel, Chapter House, 
and Abbey there newly opened out ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuctas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): Workmen have been 
steadily at work breaking in and filling 
up the old cellars on the ground in ques- 
tion, This was necessary preliminary 
work. Before any conspicuous progress 
could be made it was necessary to obtain 
the consent of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster to certain proposed altera- 
tions. I am glad to be able to inform 
the House that, at a Chapter held on 
Monday last, consent was given to our 
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pulling down the wall, the property of 
the Dean and Chapter, which now spoils 
the view of the Chapter House. The 
Dean and Chapter have also kindly 
agreed to the removal of the iron railing 
from the south of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
for the purpose of placing it along the 
front of Palace Yard. This, I hope, will 
add very materially to the appearance of 
the space, which will be turfed and laid 
out as soon as the ground can be pre- 
pared for that purpose. The work will 
now be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible, and every effort will be made 
to get this open space into perfect order 
before the summer months.  [“ Hear, 
hear !”| 


DISTURBANCES AT BRASS. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: TI beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with reference to Sir 
John Kirk’s statement that the rules in 
force are practically prohibitory to 
native trade, and that the Brass people 
must be smugglers if they are to trade 
at all, whether Sir John Kirk has made 
recommendations as to the future of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate and _ the 
neighbouring territories under the con- 
trol of the Niger Company; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared shortly to announce the decision 
at which they may arrive; and, whether 
the consideration of the subject will 
include the desirability of placing the 
Protectorate under the control of the 
Colonial Office 4 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Sir John Kirk made various con- 
fidential suggestions as to remedies for 
the trade grievances dealt with in his 
Report. Further local inquiries have 
since been made by instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government, but we have 
not yet received the results. It is obvious 
from Sir John Kirk’s Report that there 
are complicated questions at issue re- 
quiring mature consideration, and I am 
afraid that I cannot give any under 
taking as to the early announcement of 
the decision of the Government. It is 
not proposed to transfer the administra- 
tion of the Protectorate to the Colonial 
Office. 
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Pigg gesting! E COOKE (H he is aware that the medical officer of 
R. ere-| health for Bristol has stated in the 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the! public Press that isolation and disin- 
Local i oon Board, whether he is | fection are played out, and that the one 
aware that an alarming outbreak of | chance of salvation—-— 
small-pox has now been raging in|) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
Gloucester for many weeks, and is still | does not arise out of the Question on the 
on the increase ; how many deaths have | paper, 
occurred in the course of it, and how! Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Then I 
many persons are now laid down with | will ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
the disease ; whether it has been brought | Question arising out of the Question on 
to his notice that small-pox is steadily |the Paper. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
increasing along the line of the Midland | aware that, in consequence of this outbreak 
tated Be Pewgany of Sst: be beget 4 poh spe the recruits 
Nailsworth, Frocester, and Dursley, and | of the 4th Battalion of Militia 
that small-pox was recentiy imported; *Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
into Leominster from Gloucester ; and, | does not arise out of the Question. 
whether any steps have been taken for | [ Laughter. | 
the disinfection of the railway carriages | 
on lines running out of Gloucester ? | 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): There to ask the President of the Board of 
has been a very serious outbreak of small- | Trade, if his attention has been called to 
pox in the city of Gloucester. Altogether | the increase by over 40 per cent. in the 
there have been 495 cases notified ; of immigration of aliens at eastern ports for 
these 300 are still under treatment for | Sojourn in this country in January and 
the oe and 93 — =. sae | “i ay — to the — hss s 
received communications from the Stroud | last year, and of an increase also in those 
and Nailsworth Urban District Councils | alleged to be en route for America, as 
and from the Councils of the Wheaten-| well as of alien sailors to man British 
hurst and Dursley rural districts, in | ships; and, if he can say when the 
which Frocester and Dursley are situated, Scaneian Bill dealing with the sub- 
and I find that the casesin those places have | ject will be introduced. 
been few in number, the majority thus far! THz PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
being isolated attacks. I addressed a|or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircute, Croy- 
letter to the Gloucester Rural District | don): Yes, Sir, my attention has been 
Council, but have not yet received the called to the increase referred to. As 
information asked for with respect to/my hon. Friend is aware, the Govern- 
that district. There have been three | ment hope to propose a Measure on the 
cases of small-pox in Leominster, but they | subject; but in the present state of 
have not been directly traced tne |public business it is impossible for me 
ter. The Local Government Board have | to say when this can be done. 
no evidence that the railway carriages | Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester 
on the lines referred to have been in- | N.) asked whether all third-class passen- 
aaa and bed a sure Da mgr as pe from —— re were put 
wou ye noin Isposl 10h on 1e par 0 own as allen immigran Sf 
the railway company to adopt any disin-| Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly not. 
fection which the medical officer of |{ Hear, hear !”] 
health might recommend if it was found | 











necessary. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, W.):; BROADMOOR CRIMINAL LUNATIC 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware how | ASYLUM. 
many unvaccinated children havediedin| Mr. R. PURVIS (Peterborough) : On 
Gloucester ? | behalf of the hon. Member for Oxford, 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I have no informa-| Viscount Vaxentia, I beg to ask the 
tion on that point. Secretary to the Treasury, what is the 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I wish | cost per day of maintenance of inmates 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether | of Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum ; 
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and, whether inmates who are Govern- 
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the late Maharaja of Patna, and the 
ment pensioners are required to con-| deposition of the Maharaja of Jhalawar. 
tribute towards their maintenance ; ifso,| Lorn GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
whether it is the intention of the | have already informed the hon. Member 
Treasury to punish afflicted pensioners | that I do not think it necessary to make 
by stoppage of payment of their pensions | any further inquiry as to the death of 
to their families, though inmates who | the late Maharaja of Patna, nor do I 
have not served in the public services, | propose to lay on the Table Papers 
equally culpable and irresponsible, suffer | ‘relating to this subject. As regards the 
no such punishment. | the Maharaja of Jhalawar, the Report of 
Mr. HANBURY: The total cost of | the Government of India has not yet 
Broadmoor, exclusive of interest on| been received. When it arrives I will 
capital expenditure, is shown on page 254 | consider what Papers can be laid on the 
of the Estimates for the coming year to | Table of the House. 
he £34,580, and the number of patients | 
650 ; the cost of each patient i is therefore 
2s. lld. per diem. tovernment pen-| 
sioners are required to contribute towards | RAILWAYS IN CHINA, 
their own maintenance in accordance | Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
with sub-section 2 of section 7 of the | Faversham) : On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
Superannuation Act, 1887, which enacts | ber for North St. Pancras (Mr. Epwarp 
that, if a Gover nment pensioner becomes | Moon), I beg to ask the Under Secre- 


Breakwater. 








a lunatic towards whose maintenance a 
contribution is made out of money} 
provided by Parliament, his pension 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to | 
that contribution, or shall be stopped | 
altogether if it is less than the contri- 
bution. T understand that other inmates 
having private incomes are equally liable | 
under sub-section 3 of section 10 of the 
Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
INTEREST. 
Masor DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.) : | 
T beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
why any person investing money in the 
Post Office Savings Bank on the first 
day of the month receives no interest 
for that month ? 

Mr. HANBURY : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that the Act of 
Parliament establishing Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks provides, amongst other things, | 
that interest on a Savings Bank deposit 
shall not commence until the first day 
of the calendar month next following 
the day of deposit. 


MAHARAJA OF PATNA’S DEATH. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- | 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Sec- 


retary of State for India, whether he is | 
now in a position to place upon the! 
Table Papers relating to the suicide of | 


| 


at the cost 


tary of State for Foriegn Affairs, 
whether the Foreign Office has any 


‘information that lines ‘of railway are 


being built from Nertchinsk to Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur, via Tsitsikar, 
of the recently founded 
Russo-Chinese Bank, the engineers 
being French, and that this bank made 
the identity of the gauge of these lines 
with that of the Russian railways, which 
differs from that of other European 
Countries, the first condition of its 


| advances 2? 


Mr. CURZON : No such information 
has been received. 


PORT NESS BREAKWATER. 

Mr. WEIR: T beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, if he will state when the 
original design for the breakwater at 
Port Ness, Island of Lewis, was pre- 
pared, and by whom ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: The 
original design of the first pier or break- 
water constructed at Port of Ness was 
prepared by Messrs. D. and T. Steven- 
son, Civil Engineers, in January, 1883, 
but another and more extensive break- 
water, designed by Messrs. D. and 
C. Stevenson, Civil Engineers, in 1891, 
is now in course of construction. But, 
the latter design has been restricted for 
the reasons I have already stated to the 
hon. Member in reply to a previous 
_ question on the same subject. 
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HIGHLAND RAILWAY (NEW LINES) 
CT, 1890, 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether he 
can now state why the Highland Rail- 
way Company have failed to construct 
Railways No. 2 and 5 (one of which is a 
Railway of two miles only), as provided 
under The Highland Railway (New 
Lines) Act, 1890 ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
will refer to Clause 3, he will see that— 


“The Council of any County Borough or 
| District may, if authorised by an Order under 
| the Act, undertake, themselves, to construct and 
| work a light railway.”’ 
| 
‘The Bill does not deal with existing 
| tramways. 
| 


Mr. RITCHIE: The Highland Rail- | SHERIFF'S SALE 
way Company inform me that Railway | : 
No. 5, which is only a few hundred | yy 
yards long, is engaging their attention, 
and that No. was not constructed 
a, egal hte Mllags pw for con | Lord Lieutenant of Treland—(1) if he is 
mplating a change of circumstances |“ ier * 

Se cneennelion ithe tee Witte Metal. that a Sheriff’s sale is announced 
lishment at Fort George: The Com-|” take place on the 18th instant on the 
pany have a Bill in “Parliament to | holding of Mr. Harold Lett, of Kil- 
revive the powers to construct this Line, | gibbon, in the county of W exford, for 
and the Company and the War Depart- yor ae it a ~ (a fae Philip 
ment are arranging clauses for the pro- | pg. pachogy > ene lalpenessity Ist 
tection of the interests of the latter. Hormmber leat; (3) 2 he is aware that 
the rent on Mr. Lett’s holding was in- 
‘creased by the landlord, in the year 
| 1866, from £82 to £200, the increased 
TRADE WITH MADAGASCAR. | letting value being the result of a large 

SERGI ‘expenditure of money by the tenant and 
Mr. C. E. SCHWANN: I beg to| his predecessors in title; and that the 


> T . NY ~ ru St. » » | a 
ask the U nder Secretary of State for | rent of £200 was reduced by the Land 
Foreign Affairs, whether he has “ny Commission to £124, which includes 
information that within a year a tariff) £7 10s. a year for buildings erected by 

. . 7 + > ee 5 . 
will be introduced by the F rench | the tenant’s predecessor out of his own 
‘ "ey > © © ‘Tas . ¢ } y ° 
Government in Madagascar of a highly money, though, at the hearing, the land- 
protectionist character, and that British Jord Was unable to show that he ex- 
merchants trading to and in that island | pended a penny on buildings on the 
will no longer enjoy Most-Favoured- | holding ; (5) is he further aware that an 
Nation treatment, and the old privileges | application by Mr. Lett to Captain 
enjoyed hitherto, in their commercial} Ajeock for a reduction of the £7 10s., 


(COUNTY WEXFORD). 
Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
| North Wexford, Mr. Tuomas HeEaty, 
|I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


» 
“ 








intercourse with Madagascar ? 
Mr, CURZON: We have no such 


information, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if any 
section, and, if so, what clauses in the 
Light Railways Bill govern the action 
of municipalities with reference to the 
making and working (by taking tolls, 
etc.) of tramways within the areas over 
which they haye jurisdiction ; and, will 
the Bill, if passed into law, give them 
full power to place carriages and take 
tolls on corporation tram lines, and will 
it have any retrospective action ? 


|which is fixed on the buildings, was 
refused, as was also a request for time 
for payment until the 21st instant; and 
(4) whether, in the promised Land Bill, 
he will insert provisions protecting ten- 
ants from being rented on their own 
‘improvements, and providing that all 
‘improvements shall be deemed to have 
|been made by the tenant unless the 
| landlord is able to prove the contrary ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the amount of the writ in 
this case was one year’s rent, with costs, 
| though it appears probable this included 
the half-year’s hanging gale, not payable 
|in ordinary circumstances till May next. 
IT am not in a position to confirm the 
alleged increase in the rent of the hold- 
‘ing in 1866, or the accuracy of the 
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grounds assigned for the increased | officer in charge of the coastguard station 
letting value; but I understand that,|at Youghal, county Cork, recently em- 
in 1887, the rent was fixed by the Land | ployed coastguardsmen in order toenforce 


Commissioners at £124, which included | his claim to a disputed right of way 


‘ Worcester.” 











a sum of £7 10s. as rent of the dwelling- 
house on the farm. I have not been 
able to obtain information to enable 
me to answer the third paragraph. 
At the sale announced to take place 
yesterday, the tenant, Mr. Lett, paid the 


amount of the writ, and the proceedings | 


are consequently at an end. With re- 
gard to the fourth paragraph, I can 


only repeat that I cannot make any | 


statement in reference to the provisions 
of the Land Bill prior to its intro- 
duction. 


INCOME TAX (SCHEDULE B). 

Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY 
(Dorset, N.): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, seeing 
that the price of timber and underwood 
has depreciated quite as much through 
the result of foreign competition and 
preferential railway rates as agricultural 
produce, he would consider the propriety 
of extending relief from the payment of 
Schedule B under this head, where the 
occupier (Owner or tenant) can prove 
that there has been no profit ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
sristol, W.) : Assessments under Schedule 
B are made on the ‘annual value” of 
the land assessed. Where, as in the 
case of lands occupied for the purposes 
of husbandry, the profit is derived from 
an annual crop, it is possible to allow 
relief where the occupier can show that 
the actual profit realised for the year of 
assessment has fallen short of the sum 
assessed. But any provisions having 
this object in view would be inapplicable 
to the case of land occupied for the 
purposes of forestry, where the crop is 
not annual,and where the profit is derived 
from the returns of a series of years. 
In such cases, if the profits over the 
series of years fall, there might be ground 
for applying for a reduction of the assess- 
ment. 


COASTGUARD (YOUGHAL, COUNTY 
CORK). 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, (1) whether he is aware that the 
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through the grounds of his next door 
neighbour ; and (2) whether it is com- 
petent for an officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service to utilise men under his com- 
‘mand for the purpose of asserting a 
private claim ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartyey, 
Antrim, 8): No such action as that 
alleged in the first paragraph of the 
Question was taken in the case referred 
to. Theoccupant of the house adjacent 
to the one inhabited by the Inspecting 
Commander of the Coastguard at Youghal, 
‘endeavoured to stop a long-established 
right of way by a barrier of shrubs 
| planted in barrels. A coastguard man, 
| proceeding to the Commander’s residence 
‘on his daily routine of duty, moved aside 
jone of the obstacles to admit of his 
|passing to the house. I am informed 
‘that the barrier has been removed and 
ithe right of way confirmed as the result 
|of legal proceedings which have been 
\taken. The answer to the second para- 
| graph is in the negative. 


| 


TRAINING SHIP WORCESTER. 

| Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
|I beg to ask the President of the Board 
|of Trade how many cadets on board the 
| training ship Worcester are now suffering 


\from the mumps; whether any of those 
afflicted take their share of sweeping 
decks ; and, if so, how many ; is he aware 
| that those now suffering or recovering 
|from this disease attend school, mess in 
| the same room, and sleep on the same 
deck with other cadets not suffering from 
mumps; and, will he state who is 
responsible for this neglect of ordinary 
sanitary laws ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am unable to add 
anything to what I stated on Monday 
respecting the outbreak of mumps on 
the Worcester, and can simply repeat 
that the Board of Trade have no 
authority over the sanitary arrange- 
ments on board the Worcester, which is 
within the jurisdiction of the Port of 
London Sanitary Authority. That the 
statutory powers of the Sanitary 
Authority do not extend to an outbreak 
of mumps, but only to certain scheduled 
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diseases of a dangerous nature. That) the Government of India; and that one 
I am assured that the cadets are under | of such hospitals is a general European 
strict medical supervision, and that hospital, in charge of a civil surgeon, to 
every precaution is taken by isolation | which patients are brought from ships 
and otherwise to prevent the spread | of all nations ; whether he will commu- 
of the disease. |nicate with the Resident at Aden and 

| request suggestions for remedying the 
| above deficiency ; and whether he will 


: ave tia aed Sa ‘ascertain the amount of support given 
Mr. GRIFFTH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, |+, the general hospital by mercantile 


Tunbridge) : T beg to ask the L a ‘shipping companies ? 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Tam 
(1) whether his attention has been called | mena of the facts stated by the hon. 
to the recent reports of Mr. Longford, | yomber. but I may observe that there 
See : ‘ . ry * Thi i bad 4 . - . ey 
Vice-Consul at Tokyo, from Ww hich it |are several garrisons in India to which 
appears that the value of the foreign | 15 trained European nursing staff is 
trade of Japan had risen from 64 million stinched 1 will POISE RTE a with the 
dollars in 1885 to over 230 million | Government of India as to die eae 
. 7 SVs 


dollars i 8 ‘ is n¢ ore ies 
Jollars in 1894, and is now more than | tions made by the hon. Member. 


half the value of the entire foreign trade | 
of China ; (2) whether this trade shows | 
signs of still further increase owing to | BACON TRADE (IRELAND 
the great opening up of the country; yy, HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
— by the gr png: so (°) |Co., S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
vt or Oh the geen tar to the Lard Luton of Ted, 
- epeaas 5 ogee ~ | whether he is aware that the bacon trade 
European Nations and the United States | 5¢ Treland om suffering from prion oom 
to secure this trade, he will consider the | .atition Prey ‘Danek ond ile coum 
advisability of appointing a Commercial farsa that the quality of Trish pigs is 
Attaché to our Legation at Tokyo, whose |... «7 AR Pay PI 210g 
sole duty it shall be to assist "British | "Ply es — yp tay. 
ss ie mn é : ssieae ha S"'\the prevalence of swine fever in some 
pr ai” es resi arge & share 11) districts in Ireland and Scotland, the 
“Mn "CURZON Tl fi | import to Ireland of breeding swine is 
Mr. CURZON : The figures are cor-| cps alee 
rectly quoted from Mr Longford’s on cone. “ean ces be 
cae t - . Rat, EE _| breed cannot be improved ; and, whether 
soe — er 1896 ( nna peta ihe will have an inquiry made into the 
1 ‘st half of L5VD (Annual Series No. | an one be : 
wh srt , po aca ae | practicability of effecting the desired 
oe so we a om ye — | importation without danger of spreading 
sreasing. Mr. orennan, oO eV | disease ? 2 
Majesty’s Consular Service, has already| yy, GERALD BALFOUR : The 
been instructed to visit the Treaty Ports ee " Weldadionst Denartunent his no 
of China, Japan and Corea, and to official arcane a of rn effect ical 
report to us to what extent and in what |.) the Zeish lancom teadle by ‘des saat 
eed scons — breed be y age by tion of Denmark and other countries. I 
ee. ee na ane’ have no evidence to show that the quality 
Japan, and as to what steps should be} ¢ 7... mse agate 7 “A. eS 
rie sangre its promotion % the future. - — iy rm er cape 
Until this Report has been received it | thes benkeaeweeitign wytncthe Beas 8 
P fe erence wp ‘the breed of pigs in Ireland in order 
would be premature to consider the sug- | ;hat Trish bacon may compete success- 
« ral ¢ } ac araor: p | ms " ? ee SE 
eg i in the last paragraph o fully with that of other countries. Owing 
a to the prevalence of swine fever in Great 
Me / : _ | Britain, the importation of swine into 
GARRISON HOSPITAL STAFF (INDIA). | Treland has been prohibited since Janu- 
Mr. MOON : I beg to ask the Secre- ary, 1894. The Department is considering 
tary of State for India, whether he is | the conditions under which some relaxa- 
— that “en no- “ago se | tion of rye care upon the ~~ 
stall in any of the hospitals at Aden, so | tation of swine may be permitted, an 
that the garrison there is at a disadvan-|a final decision on the subject will be 
tage compared with other garrisons under | taken at an early date. 


Mr. Ritchie, ‘ 


TRADE WITH JAPAN. 
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RESULT FEES (IRELAND). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
Co., N.E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
if his attention has been called to the 
great delay in payment of results fees 
to national school teachers, the time 
occupied by the Education Office in the 
calculation of these fees taking eight 
weeks instead of hours; whether ade- 
quate reasons exist why a definite period 
eannot be fixed within which payment 
of these fees to the teachers shall be 
made ; and, if he will take any steps to 
remedy the matter complained of ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that, as a rule, results fees 
are paid to teachers within a month, or 
thereabouts, from the date of the exami- 
nation, and that it is not correct to re- 
present that eight weeks is the period 
occupied in the payment of these fees. 
It not infrequently happens, however, 
that| payment within the month is not 
practicable in individual cases owing to 
the necessity that arises for further in- 
quiries, but delay in such cases is un- 
avoidable, and I am assured that as a 
general rule the fees are paid within a 
month. 


SCHOOL BOARD LOANS. 

Mr. A. B. BATHURST (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, if inquiry is made, and, if 
so, of what nature, into the rateable 
value of a parish before sanction is given 
to a proposed loan to a School Board, 
and what limit, if any, is put io the 
amount of the loan ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Committee 
of Council do not inquire into the rate- 
able value of a school district before 
sanctioning a loan to a School Board. 
In the absence of special circumstances, 
the whole cost of the school, exclusive of 
site, legal expenses, extra rooms for in- 
struction authorised by the Code, resi- 
dences, if any, and central halls, must be 
kept within the sum of £10 per child 
accommodated. 


ORDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT. 

Masor DALBIAC: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, when 
the new Warrant in reference to the 
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Ordnance Store Department is likely to 
be promulgated; and whether the 
Government will withdraw the notices 
issued some time ago to upwards of 40 
officers of the Department, of less than 

10 years service in the Department, re- 
quiring them to rejoin their regiments, 
these officers having equal claims with 
those of i0 years’ service and upwards in 
the Department, all having entered 
under similar conditions under the 
Warrant of 1880? 

*Mr. BRODRCK: The Warrant for 
the reorganisation of the Ordnance 
Store Department will be very shortly 
submitted for Her Majesty’s approval. 
It isnot contemplated to withdraw the 
notice, as the officers referred to were, 
under the existing Warrant, appointed 
to the Department for fixed terms of 
five years, on the expiry of which they 
are due to rejoin their regiments. 


CHARGE OF TRESPASS (IRELAND), 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.):I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, if any date has been fixed for 
the trial of Patrick M‘Quaide, for some 
time past and still a prisoner in Dundalk 
Jail; what was the specific charge upon 
which M‘Quaide was arrested ; are wit- 
nesses procurable to sustain that charge ; 
and if so, does any special reason exist 
for denying to this man the common 
right of speedy trial; is he aware that 
M‘Quaide’s wife and six children are 
reduced to a condition of great distress ; 
and will he undertake to have this man 
arraigned without further unavoidable 
delay ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Arxkryson, Lon- 
donderry, N.): This question appears to 
be based on a misconception of the facts. 
M‘Quaide, who had been evicted from his 
farm, over which a Receiver had been 
appointed, was at the instance of the 
latter summoned before the Receiver 
Judge for interfering with the possession 
of the Receiver by trespassing upon and 
cutting the grass growing upon the 
evicted holding. M‘Quaide failed to ap- 
pear to the summons to justify or excuse 
his conduct, and was by the Receiver 
Judge committed to prison for contempt 
of court in interfering with the court’s 
officer. The hon. Member will, there- 
fore, see that this is a matter between 
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M‘Quaide and the Receiver Judge, and 
that there can be no arraignment or 
trial of M‘Quaide at the instance of the 
Executive, who, as the hon. Member has 
already been informed, are entirely irre- 
sponsible for the proceedings in the case. 
M‘Quaide’s wife and children are not, so 
I am informed by the local police, in a 
state of destitution, as alleged in the 
Question. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. J. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
Postmaster General is aware that Eng- 
lish periodicals addressed to British 
marine officers and _ sailors, care of 
British Consuls in foreign ports, are in a 
large percentage of cases lost or stolen ; 
and whether, having regard to the great 
disappointment of English officers and 
sailors abroad arising therefrom, it is 
possible to institute some system of 
registration or other protection against 
theft of English newspapers addressed to 
the care of Consulates at Indian, 
Chinese, and Japanese ports ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received no complaints 
which would lead him to suppose that 
losses of periodicals addressed to officers 
and seamen of Her Majesty’s ships at 
foreign ports are at all numerous, but if 
the hon. Member has any evidence to 
the contrary, and will submit it to the 
Postmaster General, the matter will be 
inquired into. Newspapers for Her 
Majesty’s ships at Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese ports are forwarded in separate 
mail bags addressed to each ship, and in 
ordinary course would not come into the 
hands of the British Consuls at those 
ports. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS. 

Mr: GORELL BARNES: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
(Mr. Moon), I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether, although by 39 
and 40 Vic. c. 53 Civil Servants in cer- 
tain unhealthy places can reckon two 
years’ service as three, many who from 
length of service would be entitled to 
receive the maximum pension are de- 
tained in unhealthy places in the far 


Attorney General for Ireland, 
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East and elsewhere until they reach the 
age of 60 ; and whether the Government 
will consider the advisability of remedy- 
ing this hardship ? 

Mr. HANBURY : If by residence in 
an unhealthy climate a Civil Servant 
becomes permanently incapacitated for 
duty before 60 years of age, he can retire 
on a special rate of pension, but if his 
health does not break down, the Super- 
annuation Act requires him to continue 
his service for pension till 60. I see 
no hardship in this. 


EGYPT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it is proposed to meet the expenses of 
the advance to Akasheh by resort to the 
Caisse of the Public Debt ; and, if so, 
whether the consent of the six Commis- 
sioners has been sought and obtained to 
such an operation? Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will say whether a ma- 
jority carries a decision ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Governments of 
Austria - Hungary, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, have been informed 
that the military operations about to be 
undertaken against the Dervishes will 
require an expenditure in excess of the 
amount which the Egyptian Government 
have at their own absolute disposal, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government trust, 
therefore, that the Caisse will authurise 
for this object the expenditure of 
£500,000 out of the General Reserve 
Fund of over £2,500,000 which has ac- 
cumulated, and is held applicable to 
expenses of an extraordinary character. 
With regard tothe Supplementary Ques- 
tion, I shall be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman will give me notice. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
part of the Question. 

Mr. CURZON: I have answered the 
first part of it, and the answer to the 
second part will be given by the First 
Lord of the Treasury in reply to a sub- 
sequent Question by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state at what 
date the telegraphic communication 
between Korosko and the Wells of 
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Murad, mentioned in Lord Cromer’s 
Report (Egypt, No. 1, 1896) of 3rd Feb- 
ruary 1896, was established ? 

Mr. CURZON : The telegraphic line 
from Korosko to the Murad Wells was 
commenced in May and finished in June 
1895. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he had noticed a statement in 
the Press that the French Government 
had issued a semi-official communication 
in which it is stated that the Minister 
of Foreign Aflairs had received a letter 
from the English Ambassador at Paris 
informing him of the project of a mili- 
tary expedition to Dongola ; and that, 
on a subsequent conversation with Lord 
Dufferin, he had called his attention to 
the gravity of the consequences of such 
an expedition; whether the letter in 
question did announce a Military expedi- 
tion to Dongola; whether the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs did call the 
attention of Lord Dufferin to the gravity 
of the consequences of the expedition : 
whether any subsequent communications 
in regard to the expedition have been 
exchanged between Her Maijesty’s 
Government and the French Govern- 
ment; and, whether he will put the 
House in a position to discuss this 
expedition, as suggested, upon the Vote 
on Account, with a full knowledge of the 
attitude of the French Government in 
regard to it ? 

Mr. CURZON : The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has informed Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris that he 
repudiates all responsibility for the state- 
ment in question, that he had not made 
or authorised any such communication to 
the Press, and that it must have been 
made by some misinformed person. The 
French Government have been informed 
of the intended advance up the Valley 
of the Nile, but have as yet made no 


—eommunication in reply. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have ex- 
changed views with the French Govern- 
ment upon the advance upon Dongola ; 
and, if so, what is the position taken up 
by France in regard to the proposed 
expedition ? 
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Mr. CURZON : The French Govern- 
ment were informed by Her Majesty's 
Ambassador of the proposed operations 
and of the reasons for which they were 
to be undertaken. No reply has yet 
been received as to the position taken by _ 
France. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman at what period 
these representations were made to the 
French Government ? 


Mr. CURZON: The representations 
were made as soon as a decision was 
arrived at by the Government of this 
country. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1) whether he has observed that - 
the Commander of the Italian troops in 
Africa has received from his Government 
full powers to evacuate Kassala; (2) ~ 
whether, in view of this announcement, 
the Anglo-Egyptian expedition into the 
Soudan is to be continued with a view to 
the Italians retaining Kassala ; and (3),~ 
whether the declaration of the Italian 
Government that it will regard with 
pleasure any steps for an advance by the 
Egyptian Government in the direction 
of Dongola, with a view to the position 
of the Italian forces at Kassala, has 
been renewed by the present Italian 
Ministry ? 

Mr. CURZON : No, Sir, the Italian 
Government have decided not to evacuate 
Kassala unless military considerations 
render it impossible to hold it, and have 
so informed Her Majesty’s Government. 
The declaration referred to in the third 
paragraph of the question was made by 
the present Italian Ministry. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is there any 
confirmation of the statements in the ™ 
papers of this morning that the Italians 
have evacuated Kassala ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; we have 
reason to believe that that statement is 
incorrect. 


and Italy. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Italians are our . 
allies in any sense more than the inhabi- 
tants of any other country with whom 
we are on friendly terms ? 
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Mr. CURZON: There is no agree- 
~ ment of alliance between the two coun- 
tries, but the circumstances in which 
they are placed in East Africa are such 
as to point to the expediency of friendly 
co-operation between the two Govern- 
ments in defence of their common in- 
terests. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand, then, that when the Italians are | 
spoken of as our allies nothing more is| 
meant than the friendly relation which | 
exists between thisand any othercountry ? | 

Mr. CURZON : That is exactly the | 
question I have already answered. | 
[‘“* Hear, hear.” 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: May | 
T ask whether her Majesty’s Government | 
were consulted by the Italian Govern- 
ment before they entered upon the 

expedition ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order!} 
Notice should be given of that Question. 
| 
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acres of assessed cultivable land are now 
lying waste in the Madras Presidency ; 
whether, in the year 1893-4, 5,374,303 
notices of demand for land revenue were 
issued, and 209,517 notices for sale of 
property, and whether fees upon these 
notices are levied from defaulters ; and, 
whether, looking to the above facts, he 
will cause special inquiry to be made 
with a view to an improved system of 
land revenue assessment and collection 
in the Madras Presidency ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
cannot trace any reference to Madras 
evictions in the speech of Sir Richard 


emple on the Indian Budget in 
1892, but it is the case that my 
predecessor invited the Government 


of Madras to report whether some 
improvement could not be introduced in 
the method of dealing with land revenue 
defaulters. I learn from Madras that 
the Government are considering the 





| matter, and hope to report she:tly. When 
‘the Report is received the matter will 
receive the careful attention of the 





EVICTIONS (MADRAS PRESIDENCY). | 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN | 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the noble 
Lord tze Secretary of State for India, 
whether it is the fact, as stated in 
the Madras Land Revenue Reports, that 
in the Madras Presidency, during the 12 
years 1879-80 to 1890-1, 850,528 
tenants of the State had, for the collec- | 
tion of the land revenue, their land sold | 
by auction to the extent of 1,984,985 | 
acres, and that of this area 1,183,851 | 
acres were bought in by the Government | 
for want of bidders at the auctions 
whether, in the years 1890-1, 1891-2, 
1892-3, and 1893-4, the number of State 
tenants thus sold up was 10,115, 11,118, | 





12,400, and 14,198 respectively ; whether, | 


in the year 1893-4, property, personal 
and real, of defaulting tenants, of the 
estimated value of 795,922 rupees, was 
put up for sale, and under forced sales 
realised only 209,638 rupees; and 
whether, out of this amount, property 
valued at 25,592 rupees was bought in 
by the Government for 2,500 rupees ; 
whether, with reference to the evictions 
noticed in Sir Richard Temple’s speech 
on the Indian Budget in 1892, the 
Secretary of State in 1893 called upon 
the Madras Government for a Report, 
and whether that Report has yet been 


received ; whether nearly 34 million 


Secretary of State in Council. I do not 
propose to trouble the House with re- 
marks on all the figures cited in the 
Question ; some of those figures I have 
been able to identify in the Reports of 
the Madras Revenue Board, while others 
appear to be incorrect. But I may add 
that the Question has been receiving 
much attention in Madras for some years 
past; and the “number of revenue de- 
faulters in Madras whose property, real 
and personal, was sold for arrears” had 
been reduced from 130,714 in 1883 to 


>| 10,115 in 1890. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is now 
in a position to state on what day he 
proposes to introduce the Irish Land 


Bill? 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
view of the apparently authorised state- 
ment that the promised Land Bill of the 
Government is prepared, he can now 
state when that Measure will be intro- 
duced ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
proposed to introduce the Irish Land 
Bill on the Monday following the re- 
assembling of the House after the Easter 
holidays. 


DEATH FROM NATURAL CAUSES. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, if he is aware that 
the Inquiry recently held by the Home 
Office into the circumstances attending 
the death of a man named Mahony, of 
112, Brandon Street, Walworth, showed 
that the deceased was attended by an 
unqualified medical practitioner; whether 
Coroner Wyatt, in arriving at the cause 
of death in this case, was guided or 
supported by the opinion or decision of 
a qualified physician ; if so, what was 
his name ; and, what were the grounds 
upon which the coroner decided that 
death was due to natural causes ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Yes, I am informed that this man was 
attended at one period of his illness by an 
unqualified practitioner. Ido not know 
whether the coroner sought the advice 
of a*qualified physician ; but, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, it has never 
been alleged that the death was due to 
other than natural causes, and, under 
these circumstances, I see at present no 
ground for further inquiry. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS (CAPITATION 
GRANT). 
Mr. WILLIAM SIDEBOTTOM 


(Derbyshire, High Peak): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to the promise of the Govern- 
ment that Volunteer officers on joining 
battalions should receive £10 towards 
the expense of their uniform, and a fur- 
ther £10 on passing their examinations, 
whether this second £10 will be paid to 
officers already-joined, but not yet 
passed their examinations on their suc- 
cessfully doing so ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The object of the 
Grant is to enable the vacant Volunteer 
commissions to be filled up. I fear we 
cannot make it retrospective. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY (RATING). 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
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that in the Return of the rating of Gov- 
ernment property in the United King- 
dom, recently laid upon the Table, the 
particulars of the valuation of each Gov- 
ernment building are not given wherever 
more than one such building is situated 
in any one Electoral Division in Ireland ; 
and whether, since the absence of details 
is, as far as Ireland is concerned, parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of the 
county and city of Dublin, he will lay 
upon the Table an amended Return 
showing such details in respect of those 
two districts ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Return was 
prepared exactly in the form in which it 
was ordered by the House, and, there- 
fore, needs no amendment. ‘The in- 
formation required by the hon. Member 
is shown in the Valuation Lists supplied 
to the local authorities, but if he has 
any difficulty in obtaining it from them, 
I shall be happy to send it to him if he 
will communicate with me. 


Petition Trials. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BOOTS. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the method recently 
adopted to ascertain the views of the 
constables of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, as regards the question of a boot 
allowance in lieu of contract boots, is 
considered by the authorities to be the 
best method of ascertaining the views of 
the constables upon a matter which it is 
desirable to know whether discontent 

revails or not? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The method actually employed to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the force on the 
question of the boot allowance appeared 
to me to be the most suitable for that 
particular purpose. I cannot undertake 
to say whether or not I should consider 
it suitable in every case. 


ELECTION PETITION TRIALS. 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont): I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that 25 days 
and two Judges have been occupied in 
trying an election petition, which has 
failed on every point; whether he is 
aware that the successful respondent 
must be mulcted in any case of several 
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thousand pounds ; and whether he will 
consider the advisability of bringing in 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


to Dongola. 


'SURY: If I am rightly informed the 


a Bill to provide that Election Judges | charges have been and may again be the 


shall have the power of summarily stop- | subject of investigation. 


ping petitions which in their opinion are | 
frivolous or vexatious until adequate | 


| 


I do not think 
that any Committee of this House 
would be a proper substitute for the 


security for costs has been paid into ‘ordinary tribunals; nor do I think it 


Court ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
must refer the hon. Member to my 
answers to previous Questions ; I have 
been in communication with some of Her 
Majesty’s Judges, and the matter will 
receive full consideration as soon as the 
pending trials have concluded. 


CYPRUS. 
Mr. T. G. ASHTON (Beds, Luton): 
T beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 


that we are relieved under the Cyprus 
Convention of 1878 of any engagement 
under that Convention to defend the 
integrity of the Sultan’s dominions in 
Asia Minor, 
ment in the Cyprus Convention that the 
Island of Cyprus was assigned to be 


_would be expedient to initiate a system 
by which Members who may be dis- 
satisfied with the ordinary tribunals 
should be allowed to use a Committee 
of this House to investigate matters 
that are quite foreign to its functions. 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): 
May I ask if the Rules of the House 


|forbid the formation of such a Com- 
mittee ? 


‘SURY: 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
T am not aware of any Stand- 
ing Order which forbids it ; but I should 


‘imagine it would be wholly unpre- 
sury whether, in view of the statement | 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty | 


and in view of the state- | 


occupied and administered by England | 


in order to enable England to 
necessary provision for the execution of 
such engagement, it is now the intention 


make | 


of the Government to evacuate the | 


Island of Cyprus ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The answer isin the negative. We 
have no intention of the kind. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton): May I ask whether it is not the 
fact that the evacuation of Cyprus 
depends upon the Russians evacuating 
their latest conquests in Asia Minor ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I must ask for notice of that 
Question. 


MR. HAVELOCK WILSON. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): I} 


beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, upon consideration, he is 
willing to grant a Committee to inquire 
into the charges made against Mr. J. 
Havelock Wilson, the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough ? 


Mr. Hubert Duncombe. 


cedented, and so far contrary to the 
practice of the House. More than that 
I could not say without investigation. 


MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have made any 
communications to Foreign Governments 
on the subject of the intended Military 
advance on the Nile; if so, what was 
the purport of such communications, 
and whether any communications have 
been received from Foreign Governments 


‘on that subject ; whether he will state 


from what source the expenses of the 
proposed operations will be defrayed ; 


‘and, whether any estimate has been 


formed of the amount? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Her Majesty’s representatives 
at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and St. 


Petersburg were instructed to communi- 


cate to the Governments to which they 
are respectively accredited the grounds 
upon which it had been decided to make 


jan advance up the valley of the Nile, 


and they were desired to point out that, 
in order to meet the expenses of the ex- 
pedition, a larger sum might be necessary 
than was actually at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Government, and that her 
Majesty’s Government hoped the Caisse 
of the Public Debt would give its con- 
sent to the expenditure of half a million, 
if it be necessary, from the general 
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reserve fund of 24 millions which has 


accumulated and is applicable to extra- | 


ordinary expenses. Replies to this 
communication have been received from 
“the German, Italian, and Austrian 
Governments, but no answer has as yet 
been received from the French or the 
Russian Governments. The operations 
being undertaken in the interests of 
Egypt, the cost will naturally be defrayed 
out of Egyptian funds. No exact esti- 
mate can be formed at this stage and in 


this country of what the eventual ex-| 


penditure will be. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether the House is to discuss the 
matter to-morrow without having before 
it the explanations which have been 


. : | 
given to Foreign Governments as to the | 


grounds for the expedition ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not think any 
Papers can at this stage be laid before 
the Heuse of Commons. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Per- 
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|it was the habit, not to take Supply 
during the active months of April, May, 
June, and July, or at least more than 
they were positively compelled to take it. 
Therefore, if the House wished for any 
control whatever over the machinery of 
administration, it was-necessary to compel 
the Government to ask for another Vote 
on account. But under the new Rule 
that necessity is avoided; and I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that I 
believe the operation of the new Rule 
will be to give quite unusual and even 
|absolutely unprecedented facilities for 
the discussion of any question of public 
importance, or for any criticism of the 
administration of the Government which 
the Opposition desire to bring on. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That may be 
| truewithreferencetoSupply generally; but 
|it would not be true with reference to a 
| particular Vote—for instance, the Foreign 
| Office Vote. If we were to part with 
that for a period of four months, there 
,would be no other opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
| man will consider that point. 
| Tue FIRST.LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY: I think I have already given a 


Business. 





haps it would be to the convenience of! pledge to pursue a course which surely 
the House if the First Lord of the} would be much more for the convenience 
Treasury would tell us what will be the of the House than the practice of put- 
business next week. I would also ask | ting down Votes on account. That pledge 
whether it is intended to bring forward | is that, whenever the Opposition desire 





the Education Bill before Easter or after 
Easter. I would like to point out that 
the Vote on Account is proposed to be 
taken for a most unusual period—a 
period for which I do not recollect its 
having been asked for before—and I 
hope at all events that the First Lord 
will consider whether, regarding the 
state of affairs generally, it is not in- 
expedient to ask for a Vote on Account 
for a longer period than usual ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: With regard to the question 
put to me by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, an appeal was made to me, in 
connection with the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure in regard to Supply, not to go 
back to the ancient practice of the 
House of taking a Vote on account for 
a period of four months. The reason 
why the House has in recent years 
been unwilling to give so long a period 
for a Vote on account was that, under 
the old Rule governing procedure, it 
was competent for the Government, and 


‘it, I will bring forward some Vote on 
which this question of foreign policy can 
| be discussed. That pledge I am quite 
| willing to repeat, and I would point out 
that by the House dealing with the 
| Foreign Minister’s salary on the Vote on 
,account, that Vote will not be disposed 
| of, and will remain to be passed in the 
| present year, and therefore it can be put 
down again if hon. Gentlemen desire to 
criticise the general foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. As to the 
question about the course of business, I 
propose to take the Vote on account to- 
morrow, and I hope that Committee of 
Supply also will be taken. Therefore, I 
will put down the Diseases of Animals 
Bill as the first order on Monday, and 
the Report of the Vote on account as 
the second Order of the Day, so that 
there may be a further discussion of 
questions interesting to the House if, as 
I anticipate, the Diseases of Animals 
Bill does not take any undue portion of 
the evening. The next stage of the 
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Naval Works Bill I should also 
hope to take on Monday. I do not 


know whether that will be possible ; and, 
if not, it will probably be taken on 
Thursday. I do not like to give any 
further pledge with regard to next week’s 
business, until I see how business pro- 
ceeds at the end of this week ; but I 
certainly intend to afford my right hon. 
Friend the Vice-President of the Council 
an opportunity of introducing the Educa- 
tion Bill before we separate for the 
Easter holidays. [Cheers.] 

*Sir C. DILKE: A promise was given 
that on the Vote on account the Pro- 
tectorates Vote should be put down 
second. Does that mean that the state- 
ment with regard to the Protectorates 
which was promised is to be made in 
Committee of Supply ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My right hon. Friend will be 
ready when called upon to make that 
statement ; but, according to the rumours 
which have reached me, I do not think 
we shall be able to deal with the Pro- 
tectorates Vote to-morrow. It will be 
put down, however, on the chance that 
the Debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government does not take the whole of 
the evening. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
fact that this is a matter which is to be 
Debated in reference to Report on Mon- 
day? In previous years, when a Vote 
on account has been fora shorter period, 
a full night has been given to the Vote, 
and a full night to the Report of the 
Vote. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : That has occasionally occurred ; 
but I do not think it has been the 
general practice of the House, and cer- 
tainly could not be when one night a 
week is given to Supply. I am anxious 
to make what progress we can with the 
financial business before the 3lst of 
March, and if we did not get the Vote 
on account difficulty would ensue. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether he cannot 
have this statement with regard to the 
Protectorates made to-morrow or on 
Report of the Vote on account? Or 
will he put down the Protectorates Vote 
first for an early Friday ? 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA. 
SURY: I will certainly consider that, 
especially if I find that the course meets 
the wishes of a large section of the 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second 
Reading of this Biil, 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 


(Dundee) said, that it could most con- 
veniently be discussed in Committee, 
and he should not at the present stage 
go into detailed criticism. But he 
would suggest that it was quite imprac- 
ticable to take the Committee stage on 
Monday, if the Government were to 
follow the example set by the late 
Government. Between the Second 
Reading and the Committee stage of the 
Naval Works Bill of last year, all the 
plans on which the Admiralty proposed 
to proceed were laid in full before the 
House, and hon. Members had ample 
time given for considering and examin- 
ing them. If similar plans were to be 
laid before the House in connection with 
the present Bill, it would be impossible 
for hon. Members to consider them 
before Monday. There were many new 
Members to whom the subject was 
an entire novelty, and he hoped an 
assurance would be given that the course 
of last year would be followed. 
Explanations would certainly be looked 
for in respect of some of the new pro- 
posals in the Bill—such, for example, as 
the portentous development of the late 
Government’s scheme for a dockyard at 
Gibraltar. The original scheme of last 
year was for a single dock at an 
estimated cost of £360,000. In Com- 
mittee the Government agreed to retain 
the option of making more than one 
dock. But the present Government pro- 
posed to make three docks, and prac- 
tically four [Ministerial cheers], because 
the original dock was to be extended in 
length so as to serve, on necessity, 
as a double dock. He agreed that 
if there were to be a dockyard 
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establishment at Gibraltar at all, it 
was better to have two docks than 
one dock ; but the cost of the new pro- 
posals was no less than £2,670,000, or 
an increase of nearly £2,500,000 over 
the Estimate of the late Government. 
The House was entitled to know how 
the expenditure had reached such a 
sum, and further, where the additional 
docks were to be placed. He remem- 
bered from the plans of last year that it 
was with some difficulty that a second 
dock could be squeezed in ; and he thought 
that great restrictions of space must 
have been necessary to get in three docks. 
The only other new point on which he 
wished at this stage to say a word was 
the proposal to build a naval college to 
take the place of the Britannia. Hedid 
not object to the idea of substituting for 
an old hulk a naval college on shore, but 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
pause before committing himself to 
Dartmouth as the site of it. As far as 
he was advised, there was no reason 
whatever for the selection of that site, 
except the utterly irrelevant one, that the 
Britannia was lying off that place now. 
The only good reason which had been 
advanced in favour of Dartmouth was 
that there was a cricket field, tennis 
ground, and other shore equipment there, 
some of which he assented to himself, 
and that something would be lost if they 
departed from that neighbourhood. If 
he had known that the additions to the 
shore equipment of the Britannia, to 
which the late Board assented during 
their term of office, would be made a 
reason for making Dartmouth the site of 
a new college, that assent would certainly 
not have been given. He did not 
believe that Dartmouth in itself was a 
good site. Apart from that, he regarded 
it as one of the great misfortunes that 
had to be admitted in the present 
management of the Navy—a_ really 
national misfortune—that all the naval 
establishments were along the south 
coast of England. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
There were strategical and historical 
reasons why the great naval establish- 
ments should be where they are; but 
there were no suchreasons why the Naval 
College for Cadets should be on the south 
coast, and particularly why it should be 
at Dartmouth above all other places. 
Of course, it was quite impossible that 
every part of the country should share 
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alike in the expenditure of a public 
department ; but, on the other hand, he 
did not recognise the right to monopoly 
of any part of the country in regard to 
naval establishments. It meant that 
the Navy became very much a south of 
England force. They lost the brain, 
energy, and muscle of Scotland, and to 
a large extent of the north of England. 
He did not want to make special claims 
for particular localities, but, as a Scotch 
Member, he maintained that there were 
places in Scotland and others in England 
quite as suitable as Dartmouth, and 
more so, for a naval college. There was 
the whole United Kingdom to select 
from; and, having in view the local 
interest which the Navy had failed to 
excite because it was concentrated in the 
south of England, and the value of such 
interest in the building np of the Navy, 
he appealed to the First Lord not to 
commit himself to the Dartmouth site. 
Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) assured the late Civil i Lord 
of the Admiralty, that the Navy deeply 
appreciated all the talent and energy he 
brought to the discharge of the duties of 
his office. He sympathised with the 
hon. Gentleman in his lamentation that 
they had not the advantage of Scotch 
brain and muscle in the Navy, but that 
was not their fault in the south of Eng- 
land. They would welcome the hard- 
headed Scotchmen, but they preferred to 
join the Army rather than the Navy. 
With regard to the question of substi- 
tuting a college on shore for the 
Britannia, he begged to assure the First 
Lord and his advisers that naval opinion 
was very much divided upon it. Pro- 
minent officers and prominent medical 
men also had written finding fault with 
the site proposed ; but he held strongly 
that ‘the Admiralty were almost bound 
by their own acts in the matter. The 
Manning Committee recommended the 
establishment of training ships in every 
mercantile port round the coast, mainly 
with the idea that they should be a 
nursery for seamen for the Royal Navy. 
It was an illogical proceeding, since this 
House had sanctioned the establishment 
of a certain number of reformatory 
schools and training ships for the supply 
of the Mercantile Marine, that young 
officers for the Royal Navy should be 
trained in a college on shore, while the 





sons of poor parents were to be trained 
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in ships in harbours. He failed to see 
that what was good for one class was 
not equally good for the other. At the 
bottom of this whole agitation he be- 
lieved was the desire of the officers and 
instructors to have comfortable houses 
on shore, instead of being compelled to 
live on board ship. 
twopence about the officers or instruc- 
tors ; what he wanted was to see young 

cadets get such a training as would turn 
them nd future Nelsons of the Service. 
The proposal, therefore, to have a cul- 


lege on shore would have his continued | 


opposition, but if there was to be a col- 


lege—which God forbid—then he would | 


rather see it on the Firth of Forth, or | 
anywhere rather than Dartmouth. If | 
there was to be a fixed site then they | 
should have to look all over the country | 
for a good site. There were many ad- 


vantages for a site on the Solent—either | 


at Southampton Water or anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. 
conveniences, but there would be con- 
veniences. It was close to Portsmouth 
dockyard, and that would be a valuable | 
addition to the efficiency of such an in- | 
stitution. The lads at Dartmouth saw | 
nothing of the dockyards. He was not) 
oblivious of the fact that the Britannia | 
had been moved to Dartmouth for cer- | 
tair reasons, and that they would have 
to sacrifice all that had been laid out in 
that locality if they departed toa new 
site. But if they were going to build a 
great college on shore, they must enter- 
tain the question of sites, and be pre- 
pared to hear arguments in favour of 
this or that position. So long as they 
had a ship, those arguments would not 
prevail, for they could move a ship up 
and down just where they liked. He 
had heard nothing and had seen nothing 


in the Bill to lead him to change his | 


views in opposition to this college. He | 
could conceive later on that naval 


authorities would arise who would pro- 
pose that the age should be extended to 
17 or 18, 
to keep them at the college on shore for 
w year or two! Naval opinion would say 
no, and that they should be sent straight 
to sea. There was much to be said for 


that view, and he did not know that it) 


would not be a wiser course than the pre- | 
sent one. He thought the whole matter | 
required more consider. ation than it had | 
received at present. 


Admiral Field. 


{COMMONS} 


But he did not care | 


There would be in- | 


and would they then propose | 


If they decided to! 
I 
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raise the age to 15 or 15} he thought it 
would be worth while to very carefully 
consider whether they should continue 
the establishment on shore at all, or 
whether they should not entertain the 
idea of sending the cadets straight to 
sea. He ventured to enter his humble 
| Protest against this question of a college 
jon shore, for which nearly £200,000 
| was put down, and which would not be 
‘completed until 1900. They needed an 
|institution to carry on their torpedo in- 
struction much more than this college, 
and it would be far better to spend the 
money on such an institution than on 
the proposed college, where everything, 
he supposed, would be provided to make 
life happy and comfortable—a very bad 
preparation for the first three or four 
| years they would have to spend at sea. 
He did not suppose he should convert 
the First Lord, but at the same time the 
| First Lord could not convert him. 
| Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 
| said, that, in accordance with the notice 
| he had given, he rose to move : “‘ That this 
Bill be read this day six months.’’ He 
| agreed with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Admiral Field) that it is futile to 
imagine that any representations which 
| might be made would influence the Gen- 
tlemen connected with. the Admiralty. 
He was quite aware that the Bill would 
| be passed into law, and that all the plans 
of the Admiralty, would be carried out, 
‘but that did not, he conceived, release 
him from what he considered to be his 
duty of uttering a protest against this 
increased expenditure in the Department 
of the Navy. He made this protest 
from the Irish point of view. Objec- 
tion might be taken to the programme of 
the Government from various points of 
view, such as that taken by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, who objected to 
the establishment of a college for naval 
cadets upon shore. He sympathised with, 
what he said, and he thought that nine- 
tenths of the men connected with the 
sea would consider it a preposterous pro- 
| posal to substitute for a training ship a 
college on shore. He spoke from some 
little experience of the sea, and he held 
that it was utterly impossible to train 
men for the Navy or for work aboard 
ship in a college on shore. It was an 
| absurdity, to which it was not wonder- 
‘ful to hear the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man object. But he took objection to 
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the Bill fiom the Irish point of view. 
He found himself in the position of an 
Irish representative, representing some 
thousands of the taxpayers who would 
have to find the enormous sum which 
was required for the increase in the 
Navy. These people objected to main- 
taining this increased Navy because they 
felt there was no need for it, and that, 
so far from tending to keep the peace and 
preserve the balance of power, it would 
tend towards war in the long run. His 
constituents sent him to say that if mil- 
lions were to be spent upon the Navy, 
in building docks, in improving barracks 
and so on, and that if they were to pay 
their share of the money, some of that 
money ought to be spent in their coun- 
try. Nobody could deny that the Irish 
taxpayers paid their full share. That 
question was under discussion at the pre- 
sent time, and it could not be definitely 
dealt with until the Report of the Com- 
mission upon the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland was 
issued. But sufficient evidence was 
given before the Commission to make it 
absolutely certain to every impartial man 
that Ireland unquestionably, for all Im- 
perial purposes, was taxed several mil- 
lions a year beyond the amount which 
in proportion she should bear. That 
being so it made it all the more irritat- 
ing to the Irish taxpayers that they 
should be asked to spend all this money, 
and to receive absolutely nothing in Ire- 
land at all. A few thousand pounds 
were to be spent this year in improving 
Haulbowline dockyard, but that was a 
miserably inadequate share to come 
to the Irish people. The present Bill 
proposed to give £2,750,000 towards the 
programme of the Government, and so 
far as he could see, not one single six- 
pence of that vast amount would be spent 
in Ireland, or in the slightest degree for 
the benefit of the Irish people. He 
doubted whether any of the Unionist 
Members for Ireland would deny that 
there was a great deal in the claim 
which was perpetually made in this 
matter that the Irish people ought to 
have some share of the expenditure, and 
if the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Saunderson) and his friends 
would run the risk of displeasing the 
Government for a moment, they would 
be obliged to say that it was only a rea- 
sonable and fair demand that the Irish 
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people made. That was to put his ob- 
jection to the Bill upon what he con- 
sidered to be the lowest ground. But, 
apart from the expenditure, they were 
opposed to the Bill because it carried on 
what they in Ireland, and a great many 
people in Great Britain, considered to 
be a perfectly fatal policy, which was 
certainly calculated to bring about an 
expenditure which in the end would be 
so ruinous as to place this country 
almost in the position Italy was in at 
the present time—practically a bank- 
rupt condition—by increasing its Navy 
and taxing its people to keep afloat an 
enormous fleet which was of no earthly 
use to the people, and which was alto- 
gether out of proportion to the resources 
of the country. Italy, as he understood, 
had the third largest fleet in the world, 
and the result was that she was prac- 
tically in a bankrupt condition. And 
for this country, rich as it was, if 
this expenditure went on, a time 
would come when it would find it- 
self in the same miserable condition 
in which Italy was at _ present. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, in in- 
troducing this Bill, denied that any 
menace, or threat, or defiance was meant 
to any other country by this increase in 
the Navy. But, in spite of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s declaration, it was 
quite clear other countries in Europe did 
not take that view of the case. They 
considered that defiance was meant, 
because directly after the First Lord’s 
statement they found that in various 
European countries the Navy of each 
was to be increased, following the ex- 
ample of England. Next year, if this 
country further increased the expendi- 
ture in the same direction, other coun- 
tries would follow suit. It was said 
that the people of England must keep 
up their fleet and defend their shores. 
But if England was the highly-civilised 
country which people considered her 
sometimes to be, he would suggest that 


she should set an example by making a 


new departure in this matter. What 
would be the effect in the civilised world 
if, in the morning, instead of coming to 
Parliament and proposing to spend 
millions of money in building ships and 
making guns for the destruction of 
human life, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty or some other Minister came 
down and said they proposed to end this 
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ruinous and extravagant competition by 
suggesting that the various nations of 
the world should come to an agreement 
to stop all warlike expenditure, and 
settle their affairs by arbitration? The 
right hon. Gentleman might say that a 
policy of that kind would meet with 
derision from abroad, but he himself 
believed that, if England led the way in 
this matter, other countries would follow 
her example, and before very long every 
nation in Europe would come to the 
conclusion that it was a barbarous insti- 
tution to be continually arming and 
threatening the peace of the world. He 
objected to this Bill, not alone because 
he was opposed to this continual ex- 
penditure on armaments, but because he 
and large masses of his fellow country- 
men in every part of the world considered 
that this increase in the Navy was 
specially directed against the United 
States of America. [“ No, no!”| The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this 
scheme was prepared in November, before 
the trouble with Venezuela cropped up 
at all. But what he (Mr. Redmond) 
said was, that this Naval programme 
was commenced years ago, not by this 


but by the late Liberal Govern- 
ment, who ought, perhaps, to be 


blamed more than the present Govern- 
ment, because, whilst the latter always 
held this policy, the Liberals carried it 
out in the House, and in the country 
talked about peace, retrenchment, and 
reform. When he said this policy was 
directed against the United States, that 
contention could not be met by the First 
Lord saying the programme was com- 
menced in last November. This policy 
of increasing the Navy was started some 
years ago, but if it had not been started 
they would not have had any trouble 
about Venezuela; nor would President 
eveland have sent his famous message 
had he not been worked up to the belief 
that this increase in the Navy of Great 
Britain was meant in the last resort as a 
menace to and an attack upon the 
United States. He objected to this vast 
increase in warlike preparations because 
he believed it to be an uncivilised way of 
settling disputes, and he objected to it 
also because not a single penny of this 
money would be spent for the benefit of 
the Irish people. He noticed that the 
preamble of the Bill stated that the 
House of Commons most 
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granted this money to Her Majesty. 
“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Members might 
e cheerful, but he was not one bit 
cheerful about it, and the same remark 
applied to the vast majority of the Irish 
Members. It would be really asking too 
much to expect the Irish people to be 
cheerful about spending millions of 
money in Gibraltar, Hong Kong, and 
Simon’s Bay. He moved the rejection 
of this Bill, not because there was any 
chance of carrying his Amendment, but 
because he, for one, intended on every 
opportunity to make an emphatic pro- 
test against this policy, which he believed 
to be ruinous to England, most unfair to 
Treland, and which was disapproved of by 
the Irish people. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) was 
afraid the hon. Member who had moved 
the rejection of this Bill forgot one fact, 
which was, that the British was a living, 
and not a dead nation, and that their 
naval policy was practically the main- 
tenance of their national existence. He 
spoke as a Radical, but at the same time 
he looked upon the nation and the exist- 
ence of the nation as far and away above 
party points and party quarrels. They, 
as a nation, had to maintain the high- 
ways over which their fleets pursued 
their course. They had the largest 
and most powerful commerce of 
any nation in the whole world, 
and it was well known that Great 
Britain at this moment was _ sur- 
rounded by many commercially jealous 
neighbours ; therefore it was incumbent 
upon them, if they were to maintain their 
existence and their prosperity, and give 
their millions cheap bread, to have a 
| Navy that could hold the highways of 
ithe ocean. There was no comparison 
between this country and Italy. Italy 
| could not build her ships. England built 
her ships for her, and British workmen 
got the Italians’ money for building their 
lironclads. Italy was naturally a poor 
country, with no iron, coal, lime, or any- 
| thing of the kind. They were nota race 
‘of engineers like the Britons, but were a 
| race of maccaroni eaters, therefore there 
was no comparison between the two 
peoples. He himself was strongly in 
favour of arbitration in the settlement 
of international disputes, but they could 








cheerfully | not arbitrate unless all the parties to the 
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quarrel were agreeable to that course. 
He quite approved of the whole of this 
Bill so far as regarded the necessity for 
making provision for these grand ships 
they were building. He was glad that 
the necessity for providing docks had 
come to be recognised. It seemed to him 
that hitherto the Admiralty had been 


building ships and entirely neglecting | 


docks. He approved entirely of the 
sill, which he regarded as an absolute 
necessity. He thought, however, the 
docks that were to be made were far too 
greatly localised. He saw that three 
docks were to be constructed at Gibraltar, 
and this number was necessary; but 
£63,000, which was the amount stated 
in the Vote, was not nearly enough for 
the machinery that would be requisite. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.G.J.Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), remarked that the 
amount in question was set apart for 
permanent machinery. There would be 
on the ordinary Votes provision made for 
other machinery as the works progressed. 
This was only for machinery which was 
to be absolutely permanent. 

Mr. ALLAN asked, why were they 
not constructing a dock at the Cape ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : We have taken money in the 
Estimates for a survey at the Cape. 

Mr. ALLAN thought it would have 
been better to have gone to the country 
right off, and told them that these kind 
of docks were necessary throughout the 
world. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I said so in my Statement. 

Mr. ALLAN said, that a dock was 
required at Aden, in the Persian 
Gulf, and at Ceylon. At this moment 
Great Britain was absolutely without a 
dock from Malta to Hong Kong. That 
was a fine state of affairs, and the 
Admiralty were only just awakening to 
the necessity of building docks for use in 
case of accident or other emergency. 
He considered that a more extensive 
policy should have been entered upon, 
and docks provided in the places he had 
mentioned as well as in several others. 
They had not a dock, for instance, in the 
east of Scotland. Suppose they had an 
engagement in the North Sea, where 
were they to put their damaged ships? 
In the same way they had any amount 
of harbours on the west coast of Tre- 
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land, but not a single dock to put a ship 
into. He held that the policy of the 
late Liberal Government was simply 
scandalous, against the requirements of 
the age, and not at all in keeping, in 
spending millions on great ships and then 
not providing docks to put them into. 
He would have been glad to have seen 
this Vote doubled, so that they could have 
put docks in every part of the world 
where British men-of-war had to go. He 
expressed the hope that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had moved the rejection of the 
Bill would withdraw his Amendment, 
and that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would extend the Bill so that provision 
could be made for the construction of a 
dock on the Scotch and another on the 
Trish coast, so as to insure there being 
places of safety to which their ships 
could repair in case of any untoward 
accident happening them. 

*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay) observed that the present Board 
of Admiralty was to be congratulated, 
and the late Board also in a lesser 
degree, in their being the first that had 
ever had the courage to face this ques- 
tion of the increase of dock accommoda- 
tion. Docks were of inestimable impor- 
tance, for without the accommodation 
which they afforded ships of the 
present day could not exist. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Gateshead, it would be 
impossible for the country to establish 
docks in every corner of the world, still 
less was it possible to establish docks in 
territory that did not belong to this 
country. The dock at Colombo was not 
large enough to receive, and had not the 
necessary plant to repair, a first-class 
cruiser, and he hoped that before long 
that state of things would be remedied. 
The late Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
referred at some length to the question 
of the Britannia, and the substitution 
of colleges on shore for the present 
hulks. Many opinions had been ad- 
vanced on the question of the site. 
He would state a few facts bearing 
on the question. A ship for the 
training of naval cadets was first 
introduced in 1857, the ship being 
In 1858 
the Illustrious was found to be too 
small, and she was replaced by the 
Britannia, also at Portsmouth. The 
Britannia remained at Portsmouth until 
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1862, and was removed to Portland, 
where she remained more than a year. 
In 1863 the Britannia was towed to 
Dartmouth, and had been there ever 
since. That fact formed a strong case 
in favour of Dartmouth as a training 
station. The site at Dartmouth was an 
excellent one; there was none better. 
There was an unlimited supply of water, 
and everything that could conduce to the 
health and convenience of cadets and 
staff. It had been urged by some that 
there were not proper facilities for 
the cadets to carry on their nautical 
education. He was acquainted with 
Dartmouth, as he lived near, and as a 
harbour for boat sailing it was excellent. 
There were many boat clubs and private 
boats engaged in sailing. The harbour 
was not crowded like the Solent, where 
a boat could not go out without the 
danger of being run down by an excur- 
sion steamer. It was easily approached 
in the different states of the tide, and he 
was sure that the proposed college for 


cadets at Dartmouth, with a _ sloop 
attached, would be of the greatest 
advantage. Dartmouth, moreover, was 


not far from Plymouth, where the 
cadets would have the advantage of 
going over Plymouth dockyard and Her 
Majesty’s ships. With regard to the 
suitability of Dartmouth as a site, there 
had been much correspondence in the 
newspapers. He saw a letter from the 
late Director ;General of the Medical 

Department, who said he _ reported 
against Dartmouth as a naval training 
station. That was 22 years ago, 
and—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that Dartmouth is a small 
item in the large amount of the Vote, 
and his observations are more suitable 
for Committee. 

*Caprain PHILLPOTTS said, he would 
say no more on that subject, but point 
out, on the question of a training college, 
that the weight of naval opinion was in 
favour of ‘substituting a college for the 
present hulks. If the Navy were polled, 
he believed it would be found that only 
a small minority would condemn. the 
present site. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked, if the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had satisfied himself as 
to the safety of the docks at Gibraltar 
when ultimately finished. Some were 
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inclined to think there were too many 
docks at Gibraltar. He would also like 
to know whether; the Admiralty pro- 
posed to take any steps towards making 
the docks at Bombay and Gibraltar 
large enough to take any of the large- 
sized ships now used in those waters. 
He believed the docks at Bombay were 
too narrow for any of our big ships, and 
the docks at Colombo were too small 
altogether. In the past many actions 
had been fought in those parts of the 
world, and ships had been considerably 
damaged. If new docks were built at 
the Mauritius, he thought the wants of 
the Navy there would be largely sup- 
plied. He was rather unorthodox about 
colleges and training ships. He did not 
think it mattered much whether boys 
were educated on shore or on_ board 
ships. They could, moreover, be edu- 
cated just as well a little older as when 
they were ‘‘ caught’’ so very young. 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, 
that this Vote authorised an expenditure 
of £2,750,000, whereas the Act of last 
year only authorised an expenditure of 
one million. That gave a slight idea of 
the extent to which this Bill would 
commit the House if passed. Under the 
Bill of last year the estimated expendi- 
ture was eight millions, but under the 
Bill of the present year that sum would 
be increased to £14,040,000. There 
was a passage in the speech of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for India on this 
subject last year, which he would quote 
to show the utterly unexpected and 
extravagant way in which the expen- 
diture under the Naval Works Bill was 
increasing by leaps and bounds, pari 
passu with the annual increase for the 
Navy. The noble Lord said last year’s 
proposals involved an expenditure of 
£4, 266,000, and the new proposals of 
the then Government a further expendi- 
ture of £4,315,000, making a total 
expenditure of £8,581,000, and it was 
shown by the Returns that only 
£13,000 of that sum would be spent 
in Ireland. The noble Lord said they 
all knew the Naval Estimates would be 
largely added to, and he calculated on 
an increase of two millions, and doubted 
whether the revenue would stand it. 
That language showed that even the in- 
crease of last year under the Naval Works 
Bill was looked upon as a large demand, 
and he (Mr. Dillon) believed when 
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called upon last year to vote an increase, | quarter of the globe where her ships 
the House had no idea what was before| were trading regardless of expense—a 
it, but under the present Bill the tax- | project which would involve an expendi- 
payers would be committed to the extent  tureof £100,000,000-——opened upa terrific 
of £14,040,000. —_[ ‘* Hear, hear !’’], prospect for future Chancellors of the Ex- 
He believed that anyone who examined | chequer, and showed into what expendi- 
the Estimates and compared the forecast, | ture this line of policy would inevitably 
as made by the Minister responsible for draw the taxpayers of the country. They 


the Bill of last year, with the results 
which had since been worked out and | 
which were incorporated in the Bill of | 
last year, could arrive at no other con- | 
clusion than that this Bill, if passed 
into law, would involve the country 
in an expenditure immensely greater 
than the amount set down in| 
the Estimates. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Last year they were told that the Ad-| 
miralty, after careful investigation, had | 
decided that it was necessary to build a) 
dock at Gibraltar, and the Civil Lord of | 
the Admiralty asked for £360,000 for | 
this purpose. But now, after the lapse 
of a year, the expense had jumped up to) 
£2,764,000. That was a monstrous in- 
crease, and he asked what security the | 


saw the inevitable consequence of this 
policy recently in one of the French 
newspapers, which, commenting upon 
the increase in the English Navy, said 
that, as a result of that alarming and 
immense increase, the French Govern- 
ment had resolved to remodel and en- 
large the French Navy. Last year we 
increased the Navy in consequence of 
the alliance between France and Russia. 
Would there be another increase proposed 
next year, in order to outstrip France ? 
Apart altogether from the Irish aspect 
of this question, he believed the time 
had come when, in order to protect the 
taxpayers of the country, every man 
should protest against these outrageous 
increases in naval armaments, and the 





House had that the works would be consequent increased expenditure. He 
executed for this sum. [‘ Hear, hear !”]| also desired to draw the attention of the 
On the contrary, the whole past expe-| House to the clause in this Bill providing 
rience of the House led them irresistibly | that the surplus of the Revenue was to 
to the conclusion that the total cost of | be made use of, first of all, in paying off 
these works when finished would exceed; any sum borrowed under the Naval 
three millions of money. [‘ Hear, hear!”]| Defence Act, 1895. That was a new 
There was a million for the inclosure of | departure in finance. This Bill captures 
the harbour. | the entire surplus of the year, which, 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI-)| through the Budget Act of last year, 
tALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, | was at the disposal of the Chancellor of 
Worcestershire, E.) said, the expendi-| the Exchequer. He believed the time 
ture on the harbour itself remained at| would come very soon when the tax- 
the same figure as before. |payers of the country would get sick 

Mr. DILLON proceeded to speak of | of this enormous expenditure; and, so 
the works at Dover Harbour, about the} long as the financial relations between 
necessity for which there was a general; Great Britain and Ireland were not 
agreement in the House. The sum put, fairly adjusted, the Irish Members were 


down for this purpose was £1,900,000, 
but he had not the least doubt that 
this harbour would cost three millions. 
Taking the whole of the works included 
in these Estimates, he believed this Bill 
would commit the House to an expendi- 
ture greatly larger than 14 millions. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty had stated 
that money was to be provided for | 





bound to oppose every increase of Im- 
perial expenditure until Ireland got fair 
play in regard to the proportion she was 
called upon to pay. For these reasons 
he would support the Motion for the 
rejection of the Bill if it was pushed to 
a Division. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that he 


would also support the rejection of the 





a survey in Simon’s Bay and _the| Bill, on the ground that the money ought 
Mauritius, for the purpose of construct-| not to be spent in the way proposed ; 
ing docks there. The speech delivered | also, because it was necessary to protest 
by the hon. Member for Gateshead, in | against the system of the Admiralty in 
which he said it was the business of| submitting guesses in the form of Esti- 
England to put down docks in every | mates, which had to be corrected next 
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year. He strongly objected to new dock- 
yards in the South of England, because 
there are plenty there already. He 
objected to the new dockyard to be 
called the Keyham Dockyard ; it was 
really a new dock for Devonport. The 
Vote last year was £1,900,000 ; now 
it was £3,150,000, and it was probable 
another million would be asked for. This 
year £1,900,000 was asked for to be 
spent at Dover; and, if the present 
Scheme were carried out, six millions 
might have to be spent. We had 
plenty of dockyard accommodation at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Devonport ; and he understood the 
new dockyard at Keyham was to enable 
us to build bigger ships at Devonport 
than we could build there at present. 
He would like to hear some better reason 
for the expenditure of these nine millions 
than had been advanced by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He was glad 
to hear the late Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty say that some of this money 
should be spent in Scotland. In the 
last Liberal Cabinet the majority of 
Ministers were Scotchmen, and the vast 
bulk of Members returned by Scotland 
supported that Government. But 
nothing was done for Scotland while the 
Liberals were in office, and now, his hon. 
Friend being unmuzzled, asked that some 
of the money should be spent in Seot- 
land. That was a matter which he had 
brought before the House over and over 
again during the past 10 years. The 
policy of spending all the money on the 
dockyards of the south, and entirely 


neglecting the north and east—the 
policy of putting all your eggs in 


one basket—could in the present cir- 
cumstances be no longer defended by the 
Admiralty. He could understand the 
preference shown to the doekyards of 
the south in former years, when war- 
ships were built of oak, for the south 
was closer to the sources of that material. 
But all that had been changed. Ships 
were not built of oak now, but of steel 
and iron; yet, instead of going to the 
north, where iron and coal would be at 
their very doors, where they would get 
cheap labour and brains (a commodity 
which they had not got at the Admiralty), 
the Admiralty proposed to spend a 
further sum of nine millions on the 
dockyards in the south, far away from 
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the sources of all the materials used 
in shipbuilding. Scotland was as 
heavily taxed as England, and more 
heavily taxed than Ireland, but she 
did not get her fair share of the money 
spent for Imperial purposes. In the 
Firth of Forth or in the Firth of Clyde 
there was a splendid position for an 
arsenal or a dockyard. There was a 
canal connecting the two Firths, and if 
that canal were developed by the Gov- 
ernment they would have a splendid 
waterway for their ships from the German 
Ocean in the east to the west. Tron 
and coal and skilled labour were to be 
had there in abundance, so that the 
Admiralty might save thousands of 
pounds by building there ; and a better 
place than the Clyde could not be found 
for training young cadets for the Navy. 
Besides, the dockyards of the south were 
difficult to defend, whereas it would be 
impossible for the enemy to get at a 
dockyard in the Firth of Forth or the 
Firth of Clyde. Turning from the home 
aspect of the question, he had to com- 
plain that the Admiralty did not seem 
to have any scheme in reference to 
dockyards abroad. It was first said by 
the late Government that we required 
only one deck at Gibraltar. The word 
“dock” in the scheme of the late Go- 
vernment was subsequently altered into 
docks. Now it was proposed to have 
three big docks at Gibraltar. As a 
sample of the way the Admiralty threw 
away the money voted to them by the 
House, he might mention that a large 
sum of money had been spent with a 
view to carrying out the policy decided 
on last year, and all the work that was 
done had to be undone under the new 
scheme. [Mr. AvusvEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
“No!”] He had it from a naval 
officer who had been at Gibraltar, that 
thousands of pounds had been wasted 
owing to an alteration in the plans. 
[Mr. Austen Cuampertatn: “No!” 
Official replies, though made in perfect 
good faith, did not always convey the 
exact situation ; but his experience was 
that the truth came out ultimately. The 
late Government were responsible for a 
blundering piece of work at Malta. 
Some clerk at the Admiralty looked at a 
plan of Malta and said, “‘ We must have 
a fort there.” The authorities pcinted 
out that the fort was not required there, 
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as there was a big hill between it and 
the creek which it was supposed to com- 
mand. But the clerk wanted to throw 
away money, so he ordered that the fort 
should be built, and it was built. An 
Engineer officer was then sent to direct 
the placing of the guns on the fort ; but 
he saw that, owing to the intervening 
hill, it was impossible to place the guns 
so that they might be able to play on 
ships in the creek, and consequently the 
expenditure on that piece of work was 
absolutely thrown away. He did not 
see how a dock was required at Simon’s 
say. It would be far better to utilise 
the dock constructed at Cape Town, 
seven or eight miles from Simon’s Bay. 
Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said, hon. Members who had_ spoken 
had taken exception to this Bill 
on grounds contradictory in them- 
selves. They described the proposed 
expenditure as reckless and extravagant, 
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and in the same breath they de-| 
nounced the Government for not! 
spending more in the districts which | 
they represented. [‘* Hear, hear !”]| 
That the naval expenditure should be | 
apportioned among the different parts of 
the United Kingdom, according to popu- 
lation or taxation, was not a principle 
on which any Board of Admiralty could 
proceed. [Cheers.| The present pro- 
posals were made after careful consider- 
ation of the needs of the fleet, and were 
thought to be best calculated to serve 
the purposes in view. He would remind 
hon, Members that, though this Bill 
represented the main section of the 
Government’s Works policy, the ordinary 
Works Vote would also be proposed. 
The hon. Member for Caithness had at | 
least agreed that money might be wisely | 
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forgotten—that every expansion of the 
fleet, whether in ships or in men, every 
change in armament of the small arms, 
brought a corresponding charge upon 
the Works Vote. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
The discussion had shown that the 
general proposals of the Government in 
this Bill had the support of the majo- 
rity of Members in every part of the 
House. [“ Hear, hear!”] Some questions 
of detail could be better discussed in 
Committee, but there were other ques- 
tions on which the explanation of the 
Government could be given at once. 
The hon. Member for Caithness objected 
to any project for the extension of 
Keyham Dockyard ; but that objection 
came too late. The present plan was 
submitted to the House by the late Gov- 
ernment in almost the same form ex- 
actly, and the House approved of the 
plan. It was almost trifling with the 
House to ask it to reverse its decision 
on such an important question within 
less than a year. 

Dr. CLARK explained that, while 
the late Government proposed to spend 
£1,900,000, the present proposal was 
for £3,900,000. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said, that the late Government’s Estimate 
of £1,900,000 for Keyham Dockyard ex- 


| tension was made when the Admiralty 


could not be in possession of all the in- 
formation necessary to the formation of 
an accurate Estimate. Steps were taken 
by the late Government to obtain that 
information ; and when borings had been 
taken and the survey completed, the 
whole scheme was very carefully con- 
sidered and submitted to the late House 
of Commons. ‘The present Government 
had two alternatives. They might have 


spent in making efficient the dock and|accepted the Scheme, which had _re- 
dockyard at Haulbowline; and in the|ceived the sanction of the House of 
Estimates there was a proposal to take|Commons and been approved by their 
the sum necessary for that purpose. He| predecessors, asking the House to in- 





need not follow the hon. Member for 
Clare in the allegation that this policy 
was a menace to any other country. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
answered it in respect of the shipbuilding 
programme, and the case was even 
stronger in regard to the Works policy. 
That case was put very strongly by the 
Civil Lord under the late Government. 
The Works Vote had not expanded in| 
proportion to the expansion of the fleet. | 
|Cheers.| One fact ought never to be| 





crease the Estimate, as further experi- 
ence and greater knowledge had shown 
to be necessary; or they might have 
abandoned that Scheme and brought in 
a new one of a much less satisfactory 
kind, but covered by the expenditure 
originally contemplated. The Govern- 
ment concluded that it would be best in 
the interests of the nation and most 
consonant with the feelings of the House, 
as really giving effect to the policy which 
the House had approved, to increase the 
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Estimate to the sum necessary for carry- 
ing out the plans. [Cheers.] The other 
large increase in the Estimate had been 
with reference to Gibraltar ; and there 
the position was very different. The 
Works Bill of last year originally con- 
templated only one dock at Gibraltar 
with no considerable dockyard exten- 
sion. But a very strong feeling was ex- 
pressed in all quarters of the House as 
to the strategic importance of Gibraltar 
and the necessity for greater dock ac- 
commodation, and the late Government 
accepted an Amendment to the Bill, in- 
serting the words “or docks” after 
“dock.” The present Board of Admi- 
ralty had borne in mind the views ex- 
pressed on this question by the experts 
on both sides of the House last year, and 
had determined to take advantage of 
the willingness which the House showed 
to do what the experts thought neces- 
sary. They, therefore, proposed to in- 
crease the length of the dock originally 
provided for, and to supplement that 
dock with two others of a smaller size. 
The accommodation thus provided would 
not be more than sufficient for the needs 
of the Fleet, and it would be difficult to 
find a position in the Mediterranean 
where the accommodation could be more 
easily afforded than at Gibraltar. As 
to the third dock, from the moment it 
was decided to lengthen the original 
dock and to add another, the Admiralty 
were compelled to alter, considerably, 
the scheme at first approved. The 
entrance to the docks had to be brought 
further into the harbour; and, that 
having once been done, it was found 
possible to get a third dock at a cost 
altogether disproportionate to the cost of 
building a similar dock independently. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] The Admiralty had, 
therefore, made not only a_ useful, 
but an economic arrangement in 
building a third dock at Gibraltar. 
The two docks would be parallel, and 
the entrances to them would be brought 
further out in the harbour, and would 
not be carried as far inland as was at 
first contemplated. The hon. Member 
for Caithness, referring to the money 
which had been already spent by the 
Admiralty at Gibraltar, had stated that 
the many thousands of pounds expended 
would now be entirely wasted through 
the change of plans; but he could assure 
the hon. Member that the changes which 
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had been made to meet the views ex- 
pressed by that House would not involve 
any loss, but that every penny that had 
been laid out in beginning the work 
would have had to be expended in pur- 
surance of the new plans.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| The hon. Member for Gates- 
head and another hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the question of dock accommo- 
dation in the East Indies. The question 
was doubtless one of considerable impor- 
tance, and the Admiralty were giving 
very careful attention to it, and were 
considering whether in this and in cer- 
tain other cases they could not avail 
themselves of mercantile docks which 
already existed, or might be con- 
structed, and thus avoid the neces- 
sity of building docks themselves, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ’] With regard to the 
proposal of the Admiralty to provide 
dock accommodation at the Cape, the 
hon. Member for Caithness had suggested 
that we might utilise the docks already 
there ; but the fact was that the dimen- 
sions and resources of those docks were 
incapable of supplying the needs of many 
of our ships, and would be quite unable 
to meet the needs of the ships of the 
future. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Another 
question which had aroused criticism in 
he course of the Debate was that of the 
proposed new Naval College in lieu of the 
Britannia. Hon. Members, he con- 
tended, would conceive an altogether 
wrong idea of what the Britannia was, 
and of the extent of her usefulness as a 
training school, if they had to rely only 
on the views which had been stated by 
the hon. and gallant Member for East- 
bourne, who seemed to be bitterly op- 
posed to the idea that our future naval 
officers should begin their training in a 
college on shore rather than on board a 
ship. But as to the suitability of the 
Britannia for the purpose, he might re- 
mind the House that the Committee 
which sat in 1876 to consider the ques- 
tion of naval education, stated in effect 
that the hulk called the Britannia bore 
no resemblance to a battleship, and that 
year by year she was becoming less like 
a ship, and more like a floating school. 
The change, therefore, from a ship like 
the Britannia, moored as she was to a 
college on shore, was not of such a great 
and startling character as the hon. and 
gallant Member would have led the 
House to believe. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
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There were many reasons beyond. those 
of a sanitary kind why the substitution 
of a college on shore for the training of 
cadets would be a great improvement on 
the Britannia. The hon. and gallant 
Member had asked why, if this was so, 
the proposed change had not been made 
before. The proposal was not of recent 
date. It was an old one and had been 
approved by many naval men and diffe- 
rent Boards of Admiralty. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] He ventured to say that the 
main reason why the change had not 
been made 15 or 20 years ago, was be- 
cause the Admiralty had not definitely 
fixed upon a site for the college, but had 
left the matter open to the House for 
discussion. The result was that local 
jealousies were aroused among hon. 
Members; the suitability of one part of 
the country was set up against that of 
another, and every Member whose con- 
stituency was on the coast, or who 
thought that the locality was suitable 
for the purpose, pushed forward its 
claims, and the result was that the 
scheme was not carried out. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.| As to the suit- 
ability of the site now decided upon at 
Dartmouth, he thought there could be 
no doubt on the point, when the facts 
were fully considered. He could only 
say that the Admiralty had given the 
most careful and anxious consideration 
to the question, and they were strength- 
ened in their decision not only by com- 
petent medical and naval opinion, but 
by the opinion of the Committee of 
1876, who, after having gone fully into 
the matter, stated that the site at Dart- 
mouth was in all respects an admirable 
one for a college. It was 200 feet or 
300 feet above the level of the sea, and 
was open to the far-famed bracing air 
of Dartmoor. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and 
laughter.| The college, therefore, would 
be in a better and more healthy position 
than that occupied by the Britannia, 
although the ship had been by no means 
an unhealthy one. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
In 1875 the Admiralty called for an 
official medical report as to the suita- 
bility of the site, and the medical officers 
reported that, from a sanitary point of 
View, it possessed all the advantages that 
could be desired for the purposes of a 
college. He had dealt with the prin- 
cipal points that had been raised in the 
Debate. For the most part criticism 
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had been friendly to the principles of the 
Bill, and he hoped the House would now 
assent to the Second Reading. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Dundee, he 
might say that he hoped to be able to 
show him and other hon. Members the 
plans relating to the proposed works at 
Gibraltar and Keyham to-morrow. He 
could not say that the Government would 
bind themselves to every detail of the 
plans, but those plans would embrace 
the main features of the works. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there could be no 
doubt that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in the Bill were supported with great 
weight and authority; they had received 
it in the admirable speech just de- 
livered by his hon. Friend. [Cheers. | 
With regard to Gibraltar, as long as 
it was a question of only a limited and 
very insufficient expenditure under the 
plan of the Government last year, there 
was a great deal to be said for building 
the docks in the position where it was 
contemplated to build them ; but now 
that a larger expenditure was proposed, 
it was a question whether they ought not 
to give some consideration to the alter- 
native site on the opposite side of Gib- 
raltar, out of the reach of firefrom theland. 
No doubt there was the objection that 
that side was open toa heavy sea, but 
not so heavy as seas which had been 
successfully resisted by means of break- 
waters, as, for instance, the new break- 
water at Colombo, where the surf was 
much heavier than a dock on the eastern 
side of Gibraltar would have to encounter. 
Naval policy in the Mediterranean would 
force us more and more to concentrate 
great establishments there, and it was 
worth while at this moment to consider 
whether we ought not to cut ourselves 
clear from the old scheme and make a 
new departure on the eastern side. 
There was another topic which had not 
been sufficiently discussed yet, but which 
would have to be dealt with by Naval 
Works Bills in future years—he alluded 
to telegraphic communication with the 
establishments lying along the Cape 
route. Plans had been lately pressed 
upon the Government, not in the name 
of commerce, but in the name of national 
defence, for laying a telegraph cable 
across the seas and from post to post of 
British territory at enormous expense. 
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He hoped that plan would not be con-| With regard to Pembroke, the Admiralty 
templated from the military point of view | were very doubtful, from information 
unless another scheme was taken into| received, whether it would be possible to 
consideration first. We were creating | carry out the plan which was discussed 
great docks at Gibraltar ; we had estab-|in the House of Commons last year, 
lishments at Sierra Leone, and new docks | and consequently a Committee was ap- 
were contemplated at Simon’s Bay | pointed to inquire into the whole subject. 
and Mauritius. That was the route|They were now on the point of receiving 
which trade would follow in time of war, | the Report of that Committee, and it was 
and it was one which would have to be| possible that, as a result of that Report, 
controlled in time of war. So far as any | work would be undertaken in connection 
route could be safe in time of war, it| with the jetty. He hoped the hon. 
would bea safe route. He thought Naval | Gentleman would suspend his judgment 
Works Bills of the future would have to | until the Report was received. 
make provision for telegraphic commu- | Mr. LEWIS inquired if the amount 
nication from point to point along the} to be spent would be inserted in the Bill 
route. No doubt these Naval telegraphs | and not in the Estimates ? 
might be cut in time of war, but every; Tne FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
one of the sections would be of the) RALTY said it would not be inserted 
greatest value even if some other section in the Bill, but if a sum ‘eyond the 
was cut. Apart from the points he had | £5,000 should be required for the work 
indicated, he heartily supported the Bill. recommended, it was very possible means 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint! would be found of obtaining it. The 
Boroughs), approaching the subject, as he | right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
said, without the slightest bias, and en-| Forest of Dean had touched a very 
tirely in the interests of Naval policy,| important point connected with Gib- 
asked that Pembroke Dock should receive | raltar. No subject had given the Ad- 
some consideration under the Bill. Last! miralty more anxiety than that of 
year there was discussion upon the arriving at a decision as to the site for 
question, and it was pointed out that of the new docks. The question between 
8} millions which it was proposed to the west and east sites had been 
spend on naval works, not one single thoroughly gone into, not only by the 
penny was to be spent upon that dock.'| Admiralty, but by the highest military 
On that occasion the urgency of the authorities whose advice was at command, 
question of Pembroke was admitted by In regard to the east site there was one 
Her Majesty’s then advisers, and yet great disadvantage, and that was the 
this year, although the amount to be length of time which would be occupied 
spent on naval works was increased in carrying out the work. The setting- 
from 8} to 14 millions, nothing appar- in of the sea in that direction made it 
ently was to be expended under the extremely difficult to work more than a 
Bill upon Pembroke dock, upon the certain number of days in the year, and 
harbour, which was the finest in the they were advised that 15 years might 
United Kingdom, and upon the dockyard | transpire before the work could be 
which had, perhaps, greater possibilities finished. The matter had been examined, 
within its reach than any other in the not as a departmental question, but with 
country. Iker Majesty’s Government all the scientific knowledge which both 
could hardly take up a negative position the Admiralty and the War Office could 
ini this matter without utterly repudiating | possibly command, and after full and 
the line taken and the declarations made | thorough consideration, the west site had 
by their predecessors in office less than | been fixed upon as the better of the two. 
twelve months ago. |He admitted there were arguments on 
THe FIRST LORD or tue AD-! both sides, but the Board felt that the 
MIRALTY said he was relieved from) balance of argument and authority was in 
making many remarks by reason of the! favour of the west site, and accordingly 
excellent speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. | they had decided to build three docks 
Austen Chamberlaln)—a speech which | there. 
showed the same ability in the House} Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon) 
that his hon. Friend displayed at the inquired if it was likely the Government 
Admiralty itself. (Hear, hear!”]| would be able to announce their decision 
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as to Pembroke before the Bill was} day to show the necessity of taking Jand 
passed in Committee. for military purposes. It was now pro- 
Tut FIRST LORD or tux ADMI-| posed to move the burden from the 
RALTY hoped that the Government | shoulders of the Government on to the 
would be able to do so. shoulders of others who would find it far 
more difficult to carry these proposals 
The House divided :— Ayes, 266;)| than the Government would. They had 
Noes, 39.—(Division List, No. 60.) | hitherto kept a careful hand on the mili- 
tary, and both sides agreed that they 
could not show too great care in pre- 
venting the military spirit gaining power 
Bill read 2* and committed for} over the civil institutions of the country. 
Monday next. |They had seen in other countries the 
| danger of military ascendancy, but here 

—_—- the ascendancy had been hitherto kept 

lin check. He would turn to the details 

MILITARY MANCUVRES BILL. of the Bill to show what was the danger- 
‘ous character of this Bill if made per- 
;manent. Of whom would the Consulta- 
tive Commission be composed? They 
*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, | were to have the Lord Lieutenant of the 
Tavistock) said, he did not contend that | county and two of his deputies, two local 
this Bill might not be useful in giving| representatives who would be local 
opportunities for the gaining of greater | County Councillors, and any number of 
experience and in testing the capacities|men whom the Secretary of State for 
of officers, but he did object to the Bill| War might be pleased to put upon it, 
hecause he looked upon it as a dangerous | besides the General in command of the 
bill—a Bill dangerous to private and| forces. In fact, the Commission would 
public rights. He said, further, that it | be a military Commission. He _ pointed 
was an innovation inconsistent with con-| out that all common and meadow lands 
stitutional principles. They had had} might be taken by the Order in Council, 
manceuvres before, and how had they | and on these common lands_ trenches 
been conducted? There was always|could be dug and earthworks thrown 
some special arrangement made before-| up, greatly interfering with common 
hand. If manceuvres were ona small | rights. Besides the consultative Com- 
scale, voluntary arrangements were made | mission would have the power of taking 
with the different farmers, landowners, | other land, not even excepting cultivated 
and commoners and others. If the|land or land with standing crops. 
manceuvres were on a large scale, it had|There were certain exceptions, how- 
been found necessary to have an Act|ever; he noticed that the preserves 
passed for the purpose of acquiring land, |of the rich man were regarded with 
giving compensation, and seeing that greater care. By this Bill the rich 
local opinion was listened to. This Bill| man’s park was not to be touched, but 
proposed to make a complete change. | it allowed the military authorities to go 
It proposed that by an Order in Council| upon the commons, which were the 
land to any extent and for any period} parks of the people. He could picture 
could be proscribed, and this land|to himself many large private parks 
would be a sort of no-man’s-land,| which would be quite as suitable for a 
but only soldiers’ land. The remedy | camp of soldiers as a common, and he 
against this seizure was to be an/ did not think the difference ought to be 
address of that House to the Sovereign, | made between the one and the other. 
and they all knew that an Address could | This Consultative Commission also had 
only come on after midnight, and that| power to take water, to decide what 
it was an extremely difficult thing to} roads should be taken, and to take part 
carry. They were placing great difficul-|in the arbitration for compensation. 
ties in the way of the localities. They |The Commission was not sufficiently re- 
were removing the burden from one| presentative of the civilian element in 
shoulder to another. At present the| the country, and the compensation would 
burden was on the Government of the} not, under the Bill, be adequate, Under 





Main Question put and agreed to, 
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the old Bills which had been proposed] the Bill would also interfere in no in- 
heretofore, the military forces were not/| considerable degree with the privileges 
allowed to go upon land which was under | of town and industrial communities, who 
cultivation, or which was growing stand-| took advantage of these common lands 
ing crops or had root crops in it; but|for purposes of health and recreation. 
under this Bill they would be able to go| He thought that considerable discontent 
upon any farm land. The special magis- | would thus be caused. His hon. Friend 
trates would have tremendous powers;| had pointed out that the Consultative 
they had had, he knew, the same powers | Commission would be practically com- 
before, but two wrongs did not make a| posed of the land-owning and military 
right. It was proposed under this Bill| interests. The two gentlemen nomi- 
to make a new law of trespass. A man/ nated by the County Council would 
might be brought before the magistrate | naturally be in a minority, and yet they 
for walking about his own neighbour-| might represent the popular feeling of 
hood, say, to see another farmer. The! the district. He did not see under what 
magistrate would practically be both) cireumstances the Commission could he 
judge and jury, and if he had seen the| composed of less than five persons, and 
man commit the offence, he could con-| therefore they must always be in a 
vict him without any sworn evidence| minority. He ventured to say that it 
whatever, and punish him. That was, | was absolutely essential that there should 
he thought, very dangerous. The old! be some opportunity other than that 
proposals, moreover, were temporary, | provided in this Bill for revising the pro- 
whereas this would be permanent. He) posals of the War Office in regard to 
urged the Government to proceed either | military manceuvres. He was bound to 
by means of a special Bill, or by a Pro-|say that his experience of Lord Lieu- 
visional Order, as this would not be so| tenants did not lead him to believe that 
great a change, and the opinions of the! they were the champions of the popular 
localities would then, to a great extent, | rights of the localities in which they 
be taken into consideration. He be-| resided. He would suppose that a 
lieved that an Act of 1873, which was | considerable tract of land was proscribed 
passed for the purpose of allowing|in Surrey, where the hon. Gentleman 
maneuvres on Dartmoor by a special|in charge of the Bill was a resident, 
clause, protected the rights of the people|and had a very considerable interest. 
in the locality; but if the present Bill| Let them assume that the property con- 
were adopted, these special clauses could | sisted of two kinds, one part being 
not be inserted. He did not object to| common land, and the other part of 
further facilities being given for the) agricultural land held by a number of 
exercise of troops, but he looked upon! small tenants. How were the latter to 
the present proposal as one likely to re-| obtain compensation for the loss they 
strict the control over these matters might sustain by their land being used 
which Parliament should exercise, and) for the purposes of the manceuvres. 
to endanger the interests of the locali-| Unless the Amendments of the hon. 
ties. He concluded by moving :— Mover of the Amendment were intro- 

- ; ee ., |duced into the Bill, it would give rise 

“That any such exceptional interference with ; mong : 2 

the rights of property and the liberty of the to considerable discontent in the future, 
subject as is contemplated by the Military | and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
Manceuvres Bill should, so far as it may be! would be the first to deplore that he had 


found to be necessary in the public interests, be not adopted the suggestions that were 
allowed only after the sanction of Parliament ° 
‘ | now made to him. 


has been obtained in each case by means of a | : 
pect a tae ccinlieined, Preniniena! Order.” ; Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said that he did not rise for the 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burn-| purpose of supporting the Amendment, 
ley) seconded the Motion. He said the| which appeared to him to be an alto- 
case for the agricultural interests con-| gether impracticable one. He greatly 
cerned had been ably put by his hon. | regretted that the Mover of the Amend- 
Friend ; but he himself would speak on | ment had tacked the Amendment on to 
behalf of a different interest. Besides| his remarks, many of which were well 
interfering with the privileges of those! worthy of the attention of the hon. 
who lived in the localities, he thought’ Gentleman in charge of the Bill. In 
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his opinion, the Amendment was not 
only impracticable, but, if carried, it 
would entirely destroy the whole value 
of the Measure, but nevertheless he 
hoped that attention would be given to 
the points that had been raised by the 
hon. Gentleman who moved it. For his 
own part, he was more interested in the 
preservation of our large commons than 
in maintaining the rights of private 
owners who could easily defend them- 
selves. Under the Bill as it stood the 
“prescribed limits” were to be laid 
down by the Commanding Officer in 
conjunction with the Consultative Com- 
mission. Clause 2 of the Bill proposed 
to enact that — 


“Within the prescribed limits and during the 
prescribed period the forces as defined by this 
Act may :—/a/) with their arms, munitions of 
war and stores, pass over and execute military 
manoeuvres on any wnenclosed and any authorised 
enclosed land, whether public or private ; and 
(b) encamp on any unenclosed or authorised 
enclosed land; and /¢/ dig trenches and throw 
up temporary field works on any unenclosed or 
authorised enclosed land for the purpose of any 
encampment or for military exercises.” 


Under those provisions the whole of 

Dartmoor might be practically destroyed 
by having field works erected on or 
trenches dug in it, and places of interest 
to antiquarians might be entirely ruined, 
without any regard to common rights or 
to the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and local beauties and character- 
istics. In his opinion, when this Bill 
went into Committee, some clauses ought 
to be introduced into it that would give 
protection in the cases he indicated. 
Of course, he might be told that serious 
dangers were never to be apprehended, 
and he did not for one moment suppose 
that trenches would be dug or temporary 
fortifications erected round Stonehenge. 
He hoped, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would be pre- 
pared to adopt the suggestion he had 
made, and would propose some provi- 
sions which would protect localities of 
an interesting character. 

*CotoneL WELBY (Taunton) said, 
that when this Bill was originally intro- 
duced he had been afraid that it might 
interfere with the proposed scheme for 
the purchase of large tracts of land by 
the Government to be used for the 
training of our troops. He presumed, 
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however, that notwithstanding the pass- 
ing of this Bill, that scheme would in all 
probability be considered within a short 
time, and therefore he need not fear the 
passing of this Measure in some form or 
another. He looked upon the Bill as 
being of the utmost value to the per- 
manent training of our troops, and there- 
fore he felt it to be his duty to oppose 
the Amendment that had been moved by 
the hon. Member for Tavistock. The 
hon. Member had contended that this 
Bill was going to be permanent. He 
had understood the hon. Member, how- 
ever, to admit that the principle of the 
Measure was exceedingly valuable, and 
that in fact it was absolutely necessary 
for the efficient training of our Army. 
The hon. Gentleman opposed the Bill 
because he regarded it as being constitu- 
tionally dangerous, and as being an inno- 
vation. The hon. Member said that he 
was afraid that it would encourage the 
growth of a military spirit in the country, 
which might render the Army a menace 
to our liberties. The hon. Gentleman 
appeared to forget that the country must 
be defended, and that our Army was 
absolutely necessary to enable us to exist. 
In his view there need be no fear that 
this country would ever again be placed 
under such a military despotism as we 
had in the 17th century. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think it possible 
that a Government might come into 
ottice which might use the powers con- 
ferred by this Bill to oppress certain 
parts of the country which were opposed 
to them. Seeing, however, that a Tory 
Government represented the landlord 
interest, the hon. Gentleman might rest 
assured that they would do nothing to 
oppress the country. The hon. Gentle- 
man must therefore use his influence 
with his own side of the House to pre- 
vent such a serious result from following 
the passing of this Bill. He thought, 
however, that the House might safely 
trust any Government not to use these 
powers unfairly. The hon. Member had 
said that it was wrong to make use of 
the commons for this purpose, but com- 
mons would be much more useful for 
carrying out the objects of the Bill than 
enclosed grounds would be. If they 
used the farms the claim for compensation 
would be very large. The hon. Seconder 
of the Amendment had said that if the 
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commons were used for the purposes of 
the Bill, a great deal of the enjoyment of 
the people would be taken away, but his 
experience led him to believe that the 
people were very pleased to visit a 
camp and set up stalls for ginger- 
bread and lemonade there like a fair. 
The hon. Member for Tavistock had 
objected to fields in cultivation being 
taken, but he could assure the hon. 
Member that nothing so much interfered 
with the success of military manceuvres 
as isolated fields of that character, which, 
if exempted from the operation of the 
Bill would render all military plans 
futile. We ought rather to follow 
the example of the German nation, 
and pay generously for any damage 
that resulted to the crops from 
being trampled upon by the troops. 
The result was that the compensation, 
being generous and liberal, the presence 
of the troops was not unpopular, and he 
believed that would be the case in this 
country under the same circumstances. 
He trusted, therefore, that the compen- 
sation given under the Bill would be 
liberal, and that a return would not be 
made to the system which had obtained 
since the Acts which had been referred 
to were passed. That system had been 
what he might call a system of amateur 
manreuvres. Officers had had to go 
down and make more or less private 
arrangements with the landlords and 
farmers to permit troops to manceuvre 
over their land. This amateur plan was 
a very bad one. The result of it had been 
to try and save money on the amount 
granted by Parliament, and very con- 
siderable friction had been caused by the 
amount of the compensation being cut 
down. This Bill would remedy that, 
and he hoped that hon. Members would 
see their way to support it for the good 
of the Army, seeing that under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare these large 
massings of the three arms of the Service 
together were absolutely necessary for 
the defence of the Empire. 
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On the return of Mr. Speaker after | 


the usual interval, 

*Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Som- 
erset, 8.) said, he did not oppose the 
Bill as a whole, because he knew that it 
was necessary that our troops should be 
exercised in the way provided by it. 
He was not one of those who was ready to 
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agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tavistock that the Bill was objection- 
able, because he saw that there were many 
reasons why Provisional Orders might be 
troublesome if the War Office came 
year after year to Parliament in order to 
obtain its consent. Not only would this 
be troublesome to the War Office, but it 
was worthy of consideration whether it 
was not possible to relieve the House of 
additional business being brought before 
the House which was unnecessary. At the 
same time he did not agree with many of 
the details of the Bill. In fact, he thought 
that if the Bill was to become a per- 
manent Measure, it was necessary 
that it should be recast in a very drastic 
manner in the interests of the occupiers of 
land and houses, whose interests seemed 
to be prejudiced under it. He would be 
the last to deny that it was necessary for 
farmers as well as for others to make 
any sacrifice necessary for the public 
good, and it was certainly necessary 
that our troops should be manceuvred, 
and every facility given towards that 
end. He thought, however, that the 
farmers and occupiers were entitled to 
ample and generous compensation. The 
Bill was drawn in a military sense in the 
interests of the War Office. It could not 
be said to sufficiently protect the interests 
of the farmer from an agricultural point of 
view. Practically a kind of military 
despotism was to be set up, because from 
the constitution of the Consultative 
Commission and the power given to 
it to appoint a Board of Arbitration, 
the whole machinery of the Bill, including 
compensation, was in the hands of Govern- 
nment Departments. The Compensation 
Officer was appointed, not by any public 
body in the district, such as the County 
Council, which would be an impartial 
body and likely to give general satisfac- 
tion. The officer was to be appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture. This was 
a Government Department, and _ al- 
though the interests of the agricul- 
turists might now be safe under the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
yet as the Bill was to be a permanent 
Measure, there might be occasions when 
those in authority might not be so much 
in sympathy, or have so much practical 
knowledge, as the present occupant of 
the office. Those who represented agri- 
cultural interests, therefore, should look 
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at this subject from an agricultural 
point of view, and see that the Govern- 
ment did not rush through a Measure 
which might be prejudicial to that 
interest. Clause 5 provided that the 
officer and the Consultative Commission, 
which was practically the War Office, 
should have power to make orders and 
regulations with respect to cattle and 
sheep, that was to say, power was 
possessed by a military body to order a 
tenant farmer to close his dairy, and 
shut up his live stock. This might be 
most inconvenient, and might mean a 
great deal of loss to the farmer. <A 
subsection of the same clause provided 
that an order might be made by public 
notice for the protection of cattle and 
sheep, and anyone neglecting this should 
not be entitled to claim compensation— 
that was to say, if a farmer dared 
to let out his cattle in the fields 
from the farmyard to water them he 
would be liable to fall under the condem- 
nation of the Consultative Commission, 
who might deprive him of compensation. 
It might be said that that would not be 
put into force, but he took it that 
farmers did not wish to have an Act of 
Parliament passed which would give 
power to such a body to harass them. 
Then there was another provision, which, 
to his mind, was one of the most objec- 
tionable in the Bill as regarded the 
tenant farmer, though it applied also to 
the occupier of houses as well as of 
lands, That provision was contained in 
Clause 6, which laid down that imme- 
diately after a force had ceased to occupy 
or passed over the land, the claim was 
to be sent in at once, or, at the very 
latest, within one week. It was _per- 
fectly obvious that there might be many 
cases in which it would be impossible for 
« farmer to make his claim within one 
week. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Will the hon. 
Gentleman say in what class of cases it 
would not be possible ? 

*Mr. STRACHEY said, he was sur- 
prised at the interruption. He should 
have thought that the hon. Gentleman 
as one interested in agriculture, or at 
any rate in land, would know that there 
would be such cases as this, for example. 
Say a herd of dairy cows in a field, which, 
for some reason or another, had not been 
shut up. They might be frightened and 
disturbed; they might be hunted all over 
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the country. They might suffer from 
that, either by slipping their calves, or, 
by getting heated and by getting chilled, 
the results of which might not appear 
for a considerable time. It was within 
his own knowledge that such a thing had 
happened in the case of young cattle 
who had been hunted about. He did 
not think that the Under Secretary 
would tell him that in such a case as 
that it would be possible for a farmer to 
make his claim for compensation within 
one week, Then, again, there was the 
question of the Court of Arbitration, 
which was a body of very large powers 
indeed. If the compensation officer 
made an award which the occupier of 
land or of a house objected to, it was 
necessary for him to make an appeal to 
the Court of Arbitration. That court 
had power not only to decide as regarded 
matters of fact, but also points of law. 
That might be right, but it certainly 
was an innovation to set up a court of 
laymen and give them the power of in- 
terpreting points of law, from which 
there was to be no appeal. He was 
aware that the object was to prevent ex- 
pense and to make the procedure easy. 
But an appeal on any point of law might 
be made easy and cheap by giving an 
appeal for instance to a County Court 
Judge. The expense could not be great, 
and the appeal would be optional 
on the part of the tenant or man who 
was injured. If he appealed and made 
it expensive for no good reason what- 
ever, the liability would rest upon him. 
On the other hand, there would be full 
protection for the claimant that he would 
not have his case, from the legal point, 
misunderstood and misjudged by laymen. 
He could not help thinking that his sug- 
gestion was worthy of the consideration 
of the Government. There was another 
section to which he might make reference 
now, as it was really connected with 
this point—namely, that which said 
that the Court of Arbitration should not 
be bound to hear counsel or solicitors. 
Of course it might be right that the War 
Office should not have the power of send- 
ing down the Attorney-General or the 
Solicitor-General, but he could not under- 
stand why the Under Secretary should 
wish to deprive a tenant-farmer, who 
might not be able to argue his own case, 
or who might wish to have a solicitor to 
argue it for him, of the right to do so, 
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It seemed to him very unfair and unjust 
to give the Court of Arbitration the power 
to refuse to hear solicitors. There was 
also another provision which said that 
the Court of Arbitration ‘‘may’’ in 
addition to compensation for damage, 
grant further compensation for costs 
reasonably incurred in substantiating a 
claim, or might refuse such costs, wholly 
or partially, or reduce the amount of 
compensation to a person claiming who 
refused an offer from the compensa- 
tion officer. That seemed very unfair, 
and put the unfortunate claimant entirely 
in the hands of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Every clause, every provision of 
this Bill was entirely in the interests 
of the War Office. It was quite clear 
that the framers of the Bill had not 
taken the trouble to see that this court 
should give the fullest and the most 
ample compensation in every respect, 
and that they should not be given this 
enormous discretionary power. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : I think the hon. 
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Member has not quite appreciated the 
fact that the compensating officer has 
nothing whatever to do with the Court 
of Arbitration. 


*Mr. STRACHEY said, he was ap- 


pointed by the Board of Agriculture, and 
that was his argument, that they were 
appealing from one Government Depart- 
ment to another Government Depart- 
ment. If the Government were pre- 
pared to say they would, as regarded 
the questions affecting compensation 
and a constitutional tribunal, meet those 
agriculturists who objected to them, he 
had no objection to the Bill in any other 
respect, and he would not vote against 
it. Butif, on the other hand, the Under 
Secretary said their objections were 
nonsense, and that they must trust the 
Government to do everything that was 
right in the matter, then it would 
be necessary for him to go into the Lobby 
against the Bill. He suggested that the 
hon. Member might consider whether he 
could not meet those interested in this 
matter by looking at it a little from an 
agricultural point of view, and modify- 
ing the provisions of the Bill’ and 
altering the means by which compensa- 
tion would be adjudged and assessed. 
*CoLtoneEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) urged that it was necessary there 
should be manceuvres every year, and 
that the House should not have annually 
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to discuss matters of this kind. The 
system of compensation to farmers should 
be recognised here as it was in Prussia. 
There, even before a good harvest, the 
wish of the farmer was to have some 
maneeuvres on his land. There should be 
manceuvres every year—each district in 
turn—and he believed that if the Alder- 
shot force took part, and every Reserve 
man was allowed to come up if he would, 
they would show what could be doneunder 
our present Army system, because more 
could be done than was generally believed 
in the country. It would be the best 
answer to those who believed our mili- 
tary system to be lamentably deficient. 
He should certainly support this Bill, 
because he firmly believed it would be 
to the advantage of the country. 

*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL ( Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) said, he desired to call 
attention to the extraordinary criminal 
jurisdiction this Bill set up. He under- 
stood that the answer of the Under 
Secretary for War was that these provi- 
sions to which he referred, and to which 
he most strongly objected, were imported 
into this Bill from some other Acts. 
He regretted to find this was so, At 
the same time it could not fairly be con- 
tended that the Acts to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, and this Bill, were 
upon all fours. There was a great diffe- 
rence. Those Acts—and he believed the 
latest was not more recent than 1882— 
were restricted in point of time and 
area. He believed it was _ the 
local character of those Bills which en- 
abled them to slip through the House 
without securing the attention they 
ought to have received. At all events, he 
trusted for the honour of the House that 
those provisions which were repeated in 
this Bill were enacted by the House per 
incuriam. He regretted that the learned 
Attorney-General had lent the sanction 
of his great name to these provisions. 
The Bill enabled Her Majesty, by Order 
in Council, to prescribe an area of coun- 
try of any size, to be used for any period 
for military mancuvres. Provisions 
were also made for licensing camp fol- 
lowers, and apparently it was contem- 
plated that two or more counties might 
be involved. Considerable tracts of 
country might come under the operation 
of the Bill. Within those tracts of 
country the Bill enacted special offences. 
The provisions of the Bill created new 
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offences of trespass. These new offences| view, without any evidence whatever. 
would require careful definition and in-| That was a most mischievous provision. 
vestigation in Committee, and he sug-|It was obvious that a person might be 
gested that by way of compromise this| well qualified to judge of the effect of 
Bill should be referred to the Standing| evidence who was not an accurate ob- 
Committeeon Law. The Billalso set up| server of what passed under his own 
special criminal tribunals. What wouldbe/eyes. But this was not all. A person 
the jurisdiction of the new tribunals? Of|charged with a criminal offence has 
course, they would have jurisdiction to try|a right—-that was the theory of 
any new offences created by the Bill. | the law—to cross-examine his accuser 
Sut not only that, jurisdiction was|in the presence of a third and 
given them to try and punish any|impartial person—namely, the judge. 
offence whatever punishable by sum-! Here the accuser was himself the judge, 
mary jurisdiction if committed by a|and thus justice was defeated. He did 
stranger. In other words, it was pro-|not envy the fate of journalists who 
posed to give to these extraordinary |might be brought before some peppery 
tribunals power to sentence a man to six} military J.P., who saw, or fancied that 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. | he saw, them committing an offence. 
This jurisdiction was limited to strangers, | Under the ordinary law the jurisdiction 
and it was necessary to inquire what a| of an “occasional Court” was limited to 
stranger was under the Bill. He wasj|a fine of 20s. or 14 days’ imprisonment, 
‘*a person not the subject of military | but under this Bill a couple of justices, 
law, and accompanying a force for|sitting on a drain or a rail, would be 
trading, amusement, or any other pur- | empowered to sentence an offender to six 
pose whatever.’’ It was clear from this | months’ hard labour. “Thus bad begins, 
that the term stranger would include; but worse remains behind.” Another 
gentlemen of the Press. He hoped the clause provided that what was done by 
Press would take notice that its repre-| these special magistrates should not be 
sentatives would be liable to six months! impeached on the ground of any defect, 
imprisonment with hard labour at the | formal or substantial, so that it was 
hands of this special tribunal. Now, as | rendered impossible for any accused per- 
to the power of the tribunal and its free-|son afterwards to take exception to 
dom from restrictions. In the first place, | the jurisdiction. This was not to 
no information in writing is required on|make law, but to set up a tyranny. 
which to found criminal proceedings. | Lastly, these magistrates were to be 
It was true that the summary Jurisdic-|appointed by the Secretary for War, 
tion Acts did not, in express terms,|and he submitted that the method of 
require as a rule that there should|appointment would be grossly uncon- 
be a written information as the founda-|stitutional, because the Secretary for 
tion for criminal proceedings. But he} War, being interested in the manceuvres, 
believed he was right in saying that out- | would not look impartially upon personal 
side the Metropolis it was invariably the | liberty or personal property as affected 
practice to require a written informa-|by the mancuvres. The alternative to 
tion. Whether it was or not, there was | this unconstitutional method of appoint- 
something more. There were many! ment was for the justices of a county 
offences punishable summarily, in re-|or of counties combined to form a panel 
spect of which the law had specially|of magistrates specially qualified to 
prescribed that no criminal proceedings | exercise jurisdiction, and from the panel 
should be taken unless founded on a|to draw up a rota of attendance. Unless 
written information. The law had|satisfactory assurances were given, he 
thought right that that special safeguard | should feel it his duty to divide against 
should exist in those cases, but this Bill | these odious and dangerous provisions. 

came along, and, so far as gentlemen of| CoLoneL MURRAY (Bath) desired, 
the Press were concerned, and other|from the soldiers’ point of view, to con- 
strangers, this safeguard of the law was} gratulate the military authorities on 
cut away. This was the first extraordi-| having brought forward this Bill. In 
nary proceeding. The next was, that a/| past manceuvres the great difficulties had 
military tribunal was to be empowered| been encountered from the boundary 
to convict and punish upon its own/restrictions placed upon commanders, so 
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that the troops were deprived of the 
mobility and the officers of experience in 
the exercise of initiative. In warfare 
the only certainty was the unforeseen, 
whereas in the manceuvres there could 
be little that was not foreseen. Two 
armies were within a small area, and 
each knew that the other could not 
move a yard beyond a certain boundary. 
Therefore there could be real 
maneeuvres with the object of carrying 
out a strategic idea. A clause ought to 
be added to the Bill to enable troops to 
be detrained at any point, whether there 
This would often 
save time, and prevent needless marching 
of long distances ; but railway companies 
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was a station or not. 


could not, under existing regulations, 
detrain troops elsewhere than at station 
platforms, unless they were freed from 
the risk of actions for damages should 
accidents occur. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) wished 
the Government could see their way to 
extend the prov’sions and advantages of 
this Bill to Scotland. If some of the 
provisions were such as had just been 
pointed out, ke hoped they would be 
modified. It was true there were not 
many troops in Scotland, where they were 
not required to keep order, but more 
might be concentrated where they could 
he exercised together. If there was a 
deficiency of troops, there was a large 
the 
island, and they would willingly dispense 
with some regimental and brigade camps 
among themselves if they had the chance, 
every 


number of the best volunteers in 


two or three years, of being 
trained and exercised side by side, and 
under the same conditions as the re- 
In the centre of Scotland, 
accessible by railway, there were tracts 
admirably suited for manceuvres on a 
large scale; and, instead of sending 
Scotch to Aldershot, it 
would be easy to give the regulation 
flavour to a larger body exercised 
in Scotland conditions which 
would be popular, and would be bene- 
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ficial to both volunteers and regulars, 
He could fully sympathise with the 
alarms expressed in regard to the Bill by 
his hon. friends behind him. Several 
Bills of this nature had been passed 
dealing with prospective manceuvres in a 
particular locality in a particular year. 
His hon. friends had looked into those 
Measures, and he was afraid that if they 
had pursued their archeological investi- 
gations further they would find his name 
on the back of the Bills. [Laughter.] 
The provisions of those Bills when read 
in cold blood were of the most hair- 
raising and blood-curdling character— 
(laughter |—but when put into effect 
they had not given rise, so far as he 
could recollect, to a single case of local 
grievance. [‘ Hear, hear!”] All ques- 
tions of damages had been satisfactorily 
arranged ; and no better proof of the 
popularity of the manceuvres could be 
had than the fact that the inhabitants 
of every locality in which they were held 
clamoured that they might be held there 
again. {Laughter and “ Hear, hear!”| 
His right hon. friend the Member for 
Monmouthshire (Sir W. Harcourt) told 
him that the inhabitants of the New 
Forest had last year viewed with appre- 
hension the approaching manceuvres in 
the locality. But the troops had not 
been long there when it was discovered 
that it was the best thing that had ever 
happened to the locality ; so much so, 
indeed, that the people were sorry when 
the forces left, and would be delighted 
to see them back again. 
those 


3ut, of course, 
had not been held 
under the stringent provisions of the 
Bill now before the House. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He saw the force of a great 
deal that had been said against those 
provisions, and he thought the Govern- 
ment would find that passing a Bill for 
all time and for a whole country was a 
very different thing from passing a Bill 
for a locality and for a fixed time. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] He would also point 
out that since 1882 not only the House 
of Commons, but public opinion outside, 
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had become a good deal more sensitive 
and jealous in those matters. The 
Government, therefore, could not expect 
that the Bill would go through the 
House of Commons without very con- 
siderable discussion of its provisions, 
and it was extremely desirable that they 
should show every disposition, by accept- 
ing amendments and modifications, to 
meet what might be the popular view of 
the question. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But it 
must be remembered that the great 
object of those provisions, which seemed 
so strict, was to make it possible for the 
manceuvres to be carried out effectively. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Those provisions were 
directed, not against the inhabitants— 
not against the land occupier or the 
land owner—but against the tourists, 
the trippers, and the onlookers, who, if 
they were allowed to roam over the 
place at their own sweet will, would 
entirely frustrate the whole object of 
the manceuvres [“ Hear, hear!”]; and, 
besides, as the provisions were only to 
he applied to a particular locality for a 
few hours, perhaps, of one day, they 
were not so big a thing as they seemed 
when looked at in the House of Com- 
mons. At the same time, he admitted 
that the Bill did give extraordinary 
powers, and did interfere in an extra- 
ordinary way with the ordinary liberties 
and rights of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and as it was to be a permanent law, 
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ment. Under the Bill every proceeding 
was by Order in Council, which was to 
lie for 40 days and 40 nights upon the 
Table of the House; and if no one 
during that time moved an Address to 
the Crown, it became law. They all 
knew that sort of proceeding well. It 
meant a discussion between 12 and 2 
o'clock in the morning. It afforded a 
small chance of the objections of a 
locality being properly considered ; for 
a Member interested in the locality 
would find it difficult to get his friends 
to remain to-support him at the sacrifice 
of staying out of bed till such an hour. 
On the other hand, if the proceeding 
were by Provisional Order, although a 
Bill would be required, that Bill would 
come on at the time of private business, 
at the opening of a Sitting, when nothing 
else was to be done, and, therefore, while 
it would not interfere with the other 
| trendenoes of the House, it would give a 
| reasonable chance of modifications being 
adopted to meet the wishes of the 
| Sooality. He did not, however, speak 
| confidently on that point. He only put 
|the suggestion tentatively before the 
Government; but he urged on the 
Government, in the interest of the 
Army, in the interest of the manwuvres 
—in order to keep one and the other 
popular—to yield as much as they could 
to the popular feeling of localities affected 
by the Bill. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, the Govern- 











would only be doing its duty in giving| ment had no reason to complain of the 
serious attention to the details of the! spirit in which the Bill had been met, 
Bill, and, perhaps, seriously modifying | and, least of all, of the speech of the 
them. The Amendment before the! right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
House was directly addressed to a point | Stirling Burghs. He could assure the 
which he thought worthy of consider-; House that there was nothing further 
ation. He could not support the Amend- | from the desire of the Government than 
ment in so far as it suggested that the! in any way to show themselves unwilling 
proceeding should be by Bill, because | to meet objections that were honestly 
the principle of the Bill before the House | entertained. During the last few days 
was to avoid the necessity of having a} he had met several gentlemen who 
Pill in each case; but the suggestion | pointed out provisions of the Bill in 
that the proceeding should be by Pro-| which they thought amendment desir- 
visional Order was, he thought, worthy able ; and he had been able, without 
of the serious attention of the Govern-| exception, to satisfy them all, There 
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were, however, few points raised during | have to be passed ; then a Provisional 


the Debate which the Government could 
not entertain. Some hon. Members 
opposite had taken a very sinister view of 
the Bill, and of the object of the Govern- 
ment in introducing it. [Cries of “ No, 
no!”] Hewas glad to hear that disclaimer, 
for undoubtedly the Member for Somerset 
had spoken as if the idea of the Govern- 
ment had been to put the localities under 
the heel of a Government Department. 


It was urged that if the Government 


wished to take ground for manceuvres 
they ought to come to the House for 
powers every year, and that the burden 
of proof should rest with the Government 
rather than the burden of disproof with 
those who objected to the proposals. The 
principle of manceuvres was generally 
accepted, and if the principle were 
accepted the House should be prepared 
for some in order 
carry it out. 
was that, while every protection was 
given to local interests and susceptibili- 
ties, there should not be the necessity 
every two or three years of imposing on 
Parliament the burden of passing a Bill 
and considering along with legitimate 


sacrifice 


interests the views of all those who/| 


wished to make themselves popular by 
claiming for their own district what 
they would not think of claiming for any 
other. He was not alluding to any par- 
ticular person, because no one knew—he 
himself did not know—where the man- 
cuvres were to be held. It had been 
suggested that the Government should 
proceed by provisional orders ; but they 
were not applicable to this Measure. 
The object of provisional orders was to 
enable all persons interested, where land 
was to be taken permanently, to state their 
objections at a local Inquiry. Now a 
local inquiry was foreign to the object of 
the Bill. If the opinions of every 
person interested in every field to be 
taken were to be heard, there would have 
tobe not one but 20 local Inquiries. And 
what would be the Parliamentary pro- 
cedure necessary? First, this Bill would 
Mr. Brodrick. 


to | 
All the Government asked | 


| Order must be framed, then local 
inquiries must be held, then a fresh Bill 
| must be presented to Parliament and 
|earried through Parliament. That 
| would encourage, as nobody desired to 
| do, every person concerned tostand out 
‘for the utmost compensation at every 
| point, and it would give such persons the 
power of threatening to get the Bill 
blocked and involved in endless discus- 
sion. The principle of Provisional Order 
would prove in this case to be a principle 
of blackmail. The House would retain 
effective control by means of Order in 
/Council. If an Order in Council were 
‘published, any single individual might 

petition against it, and then it must lie 
on the Table of both Houses for 30 days. 
/A on the Order would be 
raised in either House; but that was not 
all. It was impossible to hold man- 
ceuvres without connected 
with them appearing in almost every 
lone of the Army Votes, and on each of 
| those Votes the question could be raised 


expats of discussing the grievance 
| of any particular locality. 

Mr. LUTTRELL: The Votes may be 
| Closured. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, that on every 
| question about which the minority showed 
|a strong feeling, there was always ample 
‘opportunity given for discussion. It 
was absolutely foreign to the principle of 
_the Bill to suppose that the Secretary of 
| State was going to act as a tyrant. His 
| object must be to meet the views of all 
He would have the difficulty 
|of getting his Votes; he would have the 

risk of making his office unpopular ; and, 
if interests were injured, compensation 
would be on so prodigious a scale that he 
would have difficulty in inducing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to find the 
money for the manceuvres in another 
year. The purpose of putting represen- 
tatives of the Secretary of State on the 
Consultative Commission was not to swell 


| 
the number of Government officials, but 


discussion 


something 


so that hon. Members would have ample 


| concerned. 
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simply to give representation to interests 
which might otherwise be unrepresented 
—such, for instance, as commoners or 
the public trustees of large properties. 
The desire was that the Commission 
should be purely local. As to the com- 
pensation not being adequate, he did not 
believe that a tribunal had ever been set 
up in this country so favourable to fair 
compensation as that which the Bill pro- 
posed. It was a purely agricultural 
tribunal. The complaint was made that 
counsel was not tobe heard before it. That 
provision was simply to prevent long 
legal investigations in which a Govern- 
ment must always come off best. As to 
the suggestion that an appeal on ques- 
tions of law should be given to the 
petitioner, but not to the Government, 
he did not believe there was any prece- 
dent for such a course. If past experi- 


Military 


ence could show no cases of complaint 
arising from manceuvres held under Bills 
of this kind, that was the best reason 
for believing that the course proposed 


would meet all difficulties without 
appeal to a higher tribunal. 
The object of the clauses referred to by 
the hon. Member fer Bethnal Green was 
not to protect the Government, but to 
protect the occupiers of the land. The 
Government, no doubt, might require 
the use of some land that might be 
under crop, for it had been pointed out 
that in previous years the manceuvres had 
been practically rendered futile, in con- 
sequence of the restrictions as to space 
and conditions under which the military 
authorities had had to act. But provi- 
sion had been made in the Bill for the 
payment of full compensation for damage 
to crops or to commons, and he had 
undertaken, in deference to representa- 
tions made to him, to insert provision 
for further protection against damage 
and any disturbance of rights. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] As the right hon. Member for 
the Stirling Burghs had pointed out, 
some of the provisions looked somewhat, 
drastic and severe at first sight, but they 
would not prove so in operation. They 
VOL. XXXVITI. [rourtn sERIEs. | 
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would, moreover, apply to localities often 
for only a few hours, and were necessary 
in order to enable the actual operations 
contemplated to be carried out. With 
regard to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that Scotland should 
be included in the Bill, he might say-that 
the Government had no desire to keep 
Scotland outside its scope, if it was the 
general wish of the Scotch Members that 
that part of the United Kingdom should 
be included in it. He was, therefore, 
quite prepared to introduce a clause ex- 
tending the Bill to Scotland, on the 
understanding that it was not to be 
insisted upon in opposition to the wishes 
of the Scotch representatives. In respect 
to Ireland, he had had some communica- 
tion with the Irish Members, and he 
understood that they were satisfied with 
the popular representation proposed, 
only that they preferred that, instead of 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
representing the County Council on the 
Commission, a selected Member of the 
Board should be put on it; and that 
he proposed to do in Committee. 
[ “ Hear, hear!”] He asked hon. Mem- 
bers to look at the Bill fairly and as a 
whole ; to consider the difficulties and 
delays which would necessarily attend 
the other courses suggested ; and to look 
also at the position in which the Gov- 
ernment were placed in the matter, and 
he was confident that if they did so they 
would come to the conclusion that the 
Government had adopted the best and 
speediest means of attaining the object 
in view. [ Hear, hear!”]. It must be 
recollected that the right hon. Member 
for Stirling, whose name had been on 
the back of two similar Bills, and who had 
twice been Secretary of State since 1882, 
when the last Bill was passed, had never 
found himself in a position to undertake 
a provision for mancuvres. If they 
added to the money difficulty an acute 
Parliamentary difficulty, they were 
seriously handicapping our forces as 
opposed to those of foreign nations. The 
Government had taken care that in the 
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Bill every consideration should be given 
to local interests. They had provided 
for a local Commission which they 
believed, on the highest legal authority, 
would prove effective and satisfactory, 
and they had provided compensation for 
every interest that might be affected by 
the mancuvres. They were disposed, 
moreover, to consider al] points, or sug- 
gestions, or amendments that might be 
fairly urged in respect to the Bill, and he 
could assure the House that the Govern- 
ment would not fail to profit by the 
discussion that had taken place. [ Hear, 
hear!”] Under those circumstances he 
hoped the House would now consent to 
the Second Reading of the Bill. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said, the two most impor- 
tant pointsin the Bill were theregulations 
by which the manceuvres were to be 
carried out and the question of compen- 
sation. He had listened to the right hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs with 
some satisfaction, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had not altogether allayed his 
fears as to the character and possible 
effect of some of the more drastic pro- 
visions of the Bill. (Hear, hear.) In 
regard to the regulations to be made, it 
was possible that they might be made to 
assume a very serious character in their 
effect on the locality concerned, such, for 
instance, as a decision to dam up running 
water. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] He did not think 
the proposd Consultative Committee, or 
Commission, composed of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, two persons nomi- 
nated by him, and two persons nominated 
by the County Council, would be repre- 
sentative of local opinion, and in order to 
make it so to any extent he would suggest 
that two more members, appointed by the 
Parish Council of the parishes affected 
by the manceuvres, should be added to 
the Committee. As to the point of com- 
pensation, it seemed to him that the 
proposed Court of Arbitration was open 
to the same objection as the Consultative 
Committee. It was not thoroughly repre- 
sentative of local opinion, and he would 
Mr, Brodrick, 
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suggest that another member, selected 
by the County Council of the county 
affected, should be added to the 
Court. [“ Hear, hear!”] Finally, he 
thought it would be necessary in 
Committee to define more completely 
what was meant by “damage,” in order 
to safeguard the interests of tenants in 
counties which would be affected by the 
Bill. 

Mr. WALTER THORBURN (Sel- 
kirk and Peebles) supported the sugges- 
tion that the Bill should apply to 
Scotland. He could not imagine any 
part of the United Kingdom where the 
configuration of the country would afford 
better opportunities for military ex- 
ercises, and one and all of the Scotch 
Members to whom he had spoken had 
concurred in the suggestion which he 
ventured to press on the Government. 
He had great pleasure in supporting the 
Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS hoped the 
Government would consider what the 
hon. Member for Haggerston urged, and 
abandon the unconstitutional provisions 
referred to. He was afraid, too, the 
Bill asdrawn made nv provision whatever 
for adequate compensation being given 
to County Councils where very consider- 
able damage might be done to main 
roads, as, for example, by the passage of 
heavy artillery. Provision ought to be 
made for that. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Attention will be 
given to that point. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS expressed 
his acknowledgments, and assured the 
hon. Gentleman that he did not bring 
forward the point without very consider- 
able authority. The damage which might 
be caused to water supply was another 
point which was not specifically mentioned 
in the Bill. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I shall put in 
words which shall makethatalso perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS wished 
further to add that the clause which 
gave the non-representative members 4 
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majority upon the Committee would be 
strenuously opposed. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
had no objection to the Bill applying to 
Ireland, but he thought that some repre- 
sentation ought to be given on the 
Consultative Committee to the chairman 
of Town Commissioners. 

Mr. ARTHUR HUMPHREYS- 
OWEN (Montgomery) said, he repre- 
sented a county in which there was a 
large extent of unenclosed sheep-walks, 
and he wished to call attention to the 
fact that it would be impossible to collect 
together thousands of mountain sheep. 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Provision shall be 
made for the protection of those flocks. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN was 
glad to hear that, and would say no 
more. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 
Noes, 50.—(Division List, No. 61.) 


182; 


Main Question put, and agreed to ; 
Bill read 2*, and committed for Monday 
next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (ADVANCES). 


Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question again 
proposed :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to make advances not exceeding £1,000,000 
at any one time, under any Act of the present 
Session, to facilitate the construction of light 
railways in Great Britain, and for that purpose 
to borrow from the National Debt Commis- 
sioners the sums that may be required, such 
sums to be repaid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, and, if those moneys are in- 
sufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund; and 
also to authorise the payment, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of the salary, remu- 
neration, and expenses of the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and the expenses of the Board 
of Trade under the said Act.”—/President of the 
Board of Trade.) 
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Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, he thought the Committee was 
quite entitled to ask what the purposes 
were for which this money was to be 
expended. They’ were told it was for 
“light railways.” What were “light 
railways?”  ([Laughter.| Where was 
the definition of light railways to be 
found? How did they know light 
from heavy railways? (Laughter. | 

*THE CHAIRMAN said, they were 
not now discussing the Bill. The pro- 
posal now before the Committee was the 
grant that should be made from the 
Exchequer for the purpose stated in the 
Resolution which he had read to the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he should 
confine himself to what was in the 
Resolution. If there was to be no Bill, 
he asked to what purpose this money 
was to be applied. The money was to 
be expended, nobody knew why or for 
what purpose, excepting light railways. 
That reduced the thing to an absurdity. 
They were asked to grant this money, 
jand yet they were not told for what 
| purpose it was to be granted. How did 
they know that a million would be suf- 
ficient? It might be too much or too 
little. A million would not go far 
in the construction of light railways. 
There were 667 constituencies in the 
United Kingdom, and if every one were 
interested tin the matter the million of 
money would not go very far. It was 
stated that the authorities were to be 
paid out of the moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, and if this was insufficient 
they were to be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. He objected to this money 
being paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The principle in that House had always 
been that whenever grants for public 
money were to be given under the super- 
vision of Parliament, the money was to 
be paid by Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment must have the consent of Parlia- 
ment. In the case of the Irish Light 
Railways Bill the consent of Parliament 
‘had to be obtained to every grant, and 
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every grant was upon the Estimates.|at the disposal of the Treasury. 
The Government were now introducing | This was a purely formal Vote, which 
a principle for the first time, namely,|must be passed in order to enable the 
that they should, when they wished to| Committee to whom the Bill was sent 
make certain railways, have power to|to go on with the Measure, the Second 
take the money out of the Consolidated | Reading of which the House had already 
Fund. They must recollect that pro-| passed without a division. Unless this 
bably there would be another change of | Resolution were passed the Committee 
Government, and they would have to|/to whom the Bill was sent could not 
face the fact that the powers they were|obey the Instruction of the House to 
now taking might be exercised in future | deal with the Measure. He could assure 
by a Liberal Government when in office./the hon. Member that there was no 
By the Resolution they were not told| attempt in this case to take the matter 
what this money was for. Under ordin- | out of the hands of the House, because 
ary circumstances a notice of this kind | the whole Question of the application of 
was, he admitted, a formality, but it was| this money would have to be discussed 
not so in this case. Many hon. Members | and decided first in Committee, and then 
had not been allowed to speak at all upon | by the House itself upon the Report stage 
the Second Reading of the Bill, and many | and upon the Third Reading of the Bill. 
of them were not upon the Standing | If the House were not content with the 
Committee appointed to deal with the|manner in which the Committee dealt 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman argued | with the Measure it would be open to 
that upon Report and Third Reading they | them to alter, and if necessary to reject, 
would have ample opportunities to be) the Bill altogether. Therefore, to say in 
heard, but every one knew that after the | these circumstances that there was an 
Committee stage the Government would | attempt to take the matter out of the 
decline to discuss the matter further. | hands of the House was a most exagge- 
They were entitled, at any rate, to see | rated statement. The House had already 
that if their constituents did not get a|decided that the Light Railways Bill 
share of this money they should at least | was to be proceeded with, and therefore 
have some voice in regard to the districts | it was necessary that the Resolution 
which did get the money. He would | should be passed in order to enable the 
later on move an Amendment and take|Committee to deal with the financial 
a Division on the subject. | clauses of the Measure. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tu—E BOARD| Mr. CALDWELL rose to order. 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, Croy-| He wished to learn whether the right 
don) said the hon. Member had already | hon. Gentleman was in order in saying 
had an opportunity of pressing his objec- | that the Light Railways Bill involved 
tions to this proposal at as much length as | financial questions ? 
he chose, and he was astonished that,; *Tue CHAIRMAN: The fact that 
having had that opportunity, the hon.|the Measure involves financial questions 
Member should get into such a state oi | is apparent from the terms of the Resolu- 





evident excitement. tion itself. TI have already stated that 
Mr. CALDWELL: Not at all. the details of the Light Railways Bill 


Mr. RITCHIE said he thought it was are not open to discussion on this Resolu- 
not a matter which lent itself to such|tion. The only Question that can be 
excitement as the hon. Member had dis-| discussed is whether the Treasury shall 
played. The matter really was a very|be empowered to make the grants in 
simple one ; the hon. Member seemed to! question. 
think that the House of Commons! Mr. RITCHIE said that he was 
would be placing a million of money| merely pointing out that if the House 
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desired that the Light Railways Bill | railway was £10,000 per mile, whilst the 
should be proceeded with, it was essential | cost of a light railway would be from 
that this Resolution should be passed. | £3,000 to £3,500 per mile. The light 
The House had already decided that the railway traffic would also cost much less 
Treasury should be empowered to give in working, there being no stations, no in- 
pecuniary assistance towards the con- | terlocking points, and no tickets required. 
struction of Light Railways, and this| A strong primd facie case had been 
Resolution had been brought forward in| made out that there were a large number 
pursuance of that decision to enable the | of railways which it would not pay to 
Treasury to carry out the intention of | make at £10,000 a mile, but which it 
the House. | would pay to make at £3,000 a mile. In 
Mr. CALDWELL again rose to order.| the same way numbers of railways 
Was the right hon. Gentleman in order | which could not be worked to pay at the 
in making that statement ? | large cost which the working of railways 
*Toe CHATRMAN : The hon. Gentle- at present entailed, would be made if 
man is not entitled to interrupt the! they could be worked at something less 
right hon. Gentleman. I have already | than half the present cost. There was, 
laid down a very clear ruling upon the} in fact, every reason to believe that a 
point, and the right hon. Gentleman is | large number of these railways would be 
not out of order. | made by voluntary action, especially by 
Mr. RITCHIE said that he did not/| the existing railway companies. It there- 
intend to detain the Committee for any | fore followed that where so great a re- 
long time in explaining this matter. If| duction in the cost of construction and 
the Committee agreed with the House| working could be looked forward to, 
that pecuniary assistance should be given | there was every reason to believe that 
by the Treasury towards the construction | construction would go on without any 
of light railways, it was essential that| aid from the National Exchequer. He 
they should pass this Resolution, so as| thought, therefore, that it was an entire 
to enable the Committee before whom the | mistake at this stage to consider whether 
Bill was sent to deal with it, and to| Treasury aid would be wanted ulti- 
allocate certain portions of the money | mately or not, and that the reasonable 
authorised to be granted for the con-| course was, having cheapened construc- 
struction of certain light railways. tion and working, to wait for two or 
Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said,| three years to see whether or no the 
that he believed the decision of the right | existing companies would make these 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair to be that | lines, and whether in that way, without 
it was open to the Committee to discuss | any expenditure of public money, a large 
the general principle and desirability | number of cheap branch lines would not 
of giving pecuniary aid towards the con- | be constructed. He believed that would 
struction of light railways by the| be the result, and from communications 
Treasury. It appeared to him that this|he had had with the railway companies 
was the proper opportunity for discussing | he had great reason to believe that if 
that question. He intended to make but | construction and working were cheapened 
a very few observations upon the subject, | they would make these lines. It might 
and should confine himself to arguing | be that the opinion he had formed might 
the question whether light railways | be disappointed, but at any rate a few 
required pecuniary aid for their construc- | years’ trial ought to be allowed. He put 
tion or not. What was a light railway ?! this forward as the opinion of experienced 
It was essentially a cheaper railway than | railway men whom he had consulted, and 
the existing normal railways. The | he thought a short time ought to be 
average cost of construction of a normal | allowed to see whether their predictions 
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were verified. If they were not it would 
then be possible for the Board of Trade 
to come and ask the House for a grant 
of public money, and in that case there 
would be practical unanimity in the 
House. At present he submitted that 
no case had been made out for pecuniary 
aid. Railway enterprise in this country 
and the Lowlands of Scotland had 
hitherto been entirely voluntary. Under 
that system it had prospered. There was 
an excellent railway service, which very 
efficiently connected the great centres of 
population. Parliament ought certainly 
to let voluntary enterprise see what it 
could do in providing the additional 
communications that were required, and 
before they deserted the voluntary 
system, they ought to be convinced that 
it was necessary to call in the aid of the 
public purse and to incur the risk 
of competition, of jealousy, and of 
pressure between different localities. He 
desired to state his objection on principle 
in the fewest words, and he hoped the 
House would consider that it had done 
nothing more than try an experiment, 
and would not extend the experiment 
unless the strongest case was made out 
for it. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 
said, the main motive for making this 
advance was to benefit the agricultural 
districts. The House had had experience 
in the past of the policy of light rail- 
ways, but all theirexperience hitherto had 
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been in the agricultural districts of Ire- 
land. The experience gained in the case | 
of Ireland led him to oppose a policy such | 
as now was proposed. There were two | 
similar principles upon which the) 
advances had been made in Ireland, and | 
one of the two was bound to be adopted | 
in this country. There was the prin-| 
ciple of free gift and the principle of | 
charging interest upon the money) 
advanced. If they adopted for England | 
the first of these principles the House | 
would practically be taxing the dwellers | 
in the towns for the benefit of the' 
dwellers in agricultural districts. That | 
was admittedly an uneconomic and bad 

principle. If the second principle were 

adopted the interest on the money lent 

must be guaranteed by the localities | 
where it was spent, and if that interest 

was not a true economic interest then 

the objection to the policy of free gifts | 
would apply to this case also. If on the. 


Mr. J. Bryce. ‘ 


United Kingdom. 
Scotland, which is an entirely different 
thing. 
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other hand, it was intended that a fair 
rate of interest should be charged, then 
the experience of Ireland ought to make 
them pause. He undertook to say, that 
there was not a single light railway in 
Ireland which had been built with 
money advanced from the Imperial 
Treasury, on which the profit was equal 
to the amount of the interest which had 
had to be paid on the original grant. 
What they had done, therefore, in the 
case of Ireland, excepting the districts 
where free gifts had been made, was to 
erect a machinery which had had no 
other effect than that of draining the 
resources of Ireland. Were they going 
in the same way to erect the machinery 
in England by which they would drain 
the resources of any agricultural districts 
which they said they desired to benefit ? 
The benefit would go to the Imperial 
Exchequer. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment was uneconomic and pernicious, 
and he should oppose it. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said the Bill, as he under- 
stood it, only proposed that a million of 
money might be authorised to be spent 
on light railways. He did not himself 
believe that the whole sum would be 
spent, because the great railway com- 
panies, should they want to construct 
light railways, could borrow money for 
the purpose at a lower rate of interest 
than would be charged on advances from 
the Exchequer. But in some counties 
where there was great depression and 
poverty part of this money might be used 
very beneficially. Thus, the knowledge 
that the money could be obtained might 
stimulate companies to construct light 
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railways in districts where distress pre- 


vailed. Surely the House would not 


grudge money which might effect so 
much good. The right hon. Member on 
the Front Opposition Bench said that 
this was a new principle and that the’ 
House was not in the habit of granting 
money for any railways in the Kingdom. 
But, only last week, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had told the House, in reply 
to 
amounts granted for the Irish railways 
in the last 16 years were represented by 
very considerable figures. 


a Question, that the capitalised 


Mr. BRYCE: I did not say the 


I said England and 
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Mr. JEFFREYS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman grudged to give a sixpence to 
England while willing to give millions 
to Ireland. He asked to have the same 
experiment tried in Great Britain. If 
the light railway system had answered 
well in many districts of Ireland, and 
the Irish people were grateful for it, surely 
it was not asking too much to extend 
that principle to Great Britain, that a 
certain grant should be made, not only 
to England, but to Scotland, because de- 
pressed districts in those countries could 
not make light railways without the aid 
of such money. All they asked now 
was to authorise this million in case it 
should be needed. It was a most reason- 
able proposition, considering that the 
principle had been set of granting money 
to Ireland. When the money was 
required in some of the depressed por- 
tions of Great Britain they should have 
an equal share of that money which had 
already been granted to Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) said, the issue before the Com- 
mittee was whether it was expedient 
that light railways should be made by 
the Treasury and the deficiency caused 
thereby taken out of the Consolidated 
Fund. There was no case made out for 
taking this loan out of that fund. It was 
nothing more than an aggravation of the 
vicious system of increasing Imperial 
grants to local taxation and its relief. 
As a fact, they knew that the greater 
proportion of the Consolidated Fund, 
and of local taxation certainly, was 
raised from the taxpayers in the towns, 
and not out of the population spread 
over sparse districts of the country. 
What was the result? Returns showed 
that the towns were rated on their rate- 
able value very high—from 34 per cent. 
down to 20 per cent.—whereas, in the 
country districts the taxation was from 
17 per cent. down to 9 per cent. On the 
other side of the account they had a sys- 
tem of Imperial grants in relief of local 
taxation. In the country it was as high 
as 32 per cent., running down to 17 per 
cent., while in the towns the Imperial 
grant did not exceed 18 per cent. He 
had not heard the proposition made that 
the landlords in towns were to con- 
tribute to the relief of the burdens in 
the towns, yet the funds which were 
produced chiefly by the towns, were to 
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be taken to aid in the relief and develop- 
ment of lands in the country belonging 
to owners who were the least taxed. It 
appeared to him, therefore, that there 
was no justification for taking this 
particular taxation, or relief fund, out of 
the Consolidated Fund. If the land- 
owners desired to make light railways— 
and he was in favour of them—in order 
to carry their produce to the railway 
junctions, he maintained that this was a 
system for developing their lands. Let 
the owners, therefore, who were going to 
benefit by the light railway system, 
make the outlay and rate themselves for 
the purpose; let the funds be raised 
locally ; let the advance be taken out of 
the local taxation fund, and not out of 
the Imperial fund contributed by the 
general taxpayer. In his judgment, 
therefore, it was inexpedient that the 
Consolidated Fund should be resorted to 
for the purpose of making light railways. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
said, he wished to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) that, whatever 
happened, he must make some alteration 
in the form of this Resolution. What 
was the meaning of the power of the 
Treasury ‘‘to make advances not exceed- 
£1,000,000 at any one time.” They had 
to deal with the natural English meaning 
of the Resolutions they passed in that 
House, and he submitted that the natural 
meaning of those words was that the 
Treasury was to have power to make any 
number of advances. It would not do 
to say that it was explained by the Bill 
which had passed its Second Reading 
and was now in Committee, because, 
first of all, it was not in order to refer to 
Clause 6 of that Bill, and secondly, this 
Resolution applied not to that Bill, but 
to any Bill. It must be made perfectly 
clear in the Resolution that the advances 
the Treasury was empowered to make 
were not in all to exceed £1,000,000. 
The words as they now stood were at 
least susceptible of that meaning, and he 
submitted the natural meaning was that 
no advance was to exceed £1,000,000. 
He submitted that at all events there was 
an ambiguity in the wording of the 
Resolution, and no Government had a 
right to propose an ambiguous Resolution 
to the House. He did not speak against 
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forms of public business in the House, to 
make it perfectly clear to the House and 
to the Committee upstairs, what the 
limit to the advances was that they gave 
them ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was advised 
on very good authority that the hon. 
Gentleman was entirely mistaken in his 
interpretation of the words of the Reso- 
lution. There no was ambiguity what- 
ever. This Resolution was drawn up at 
the Treasury by the most experienced 
men, who have drafted similar Resolu- 
tions which had over and over again been 
proposed in Committee of the House. 
The meaning of the Resolution was that 
a million of money might always be in 
process of employment. That was to 
say that, supposing the whole £1,000,000 
were advanced in one year, either by way 
of loan or gift, and the loan became paid 
off, the amount so paid off would be 
again lent out if necessary. He would 
undertake to say that there was no 
financial authority in the House who 
would gainsay that the interpretation 
which he put upon the Resolution was 
the correct one, namely, that whatever 
Committee might have to deal with this 
question would be limited to £1,000,000 
—never to advancemorethan £1,000,000, 
but when portions were paid off, then 
those portions might be again advanced. 
That was the plain interpretation of the 
Resolution, and he would point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that, if there was 
anything in any Bill granting to the 
Treasury power to advance money such 
as that laid down in this Resolution, 
then it would be for the House to see that 
the interpretation he had put on the Reso- 
lution was carried out in that particular 
Bill. Hedid notin theleast complain of the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Aberdeen. 
The right hon. Gentleman had repeated 
the observations on the question of prin- 
ciple which he made when the Light 
Railways Bill was before the House. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that there might be, and he 
believed would be, a large number of 
railways made under the Light Railways 
Bill by existing companies or others 
without any assistance from the Treasury 
at all. But there might be districts 
where, perhaps, light railways were most 
needed, and where they could not be 
made without some kind of assistance. 
That assistance might be given in two 
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different ways. The first consisted of 
simply advancing the money by way of 
loan. The right hon. Gentleman said 
these light railways would be made so 
cheaply that they would pay their way. 
If that were so the loan made by the 
Treasury would not result in any loss to 
the taxpayers of the country. On the 
other hand, there might be districts 
where a mere advance of money from 
the Treasury on interest would not 
secure the making of the line, but where 
it might be necessary to make a free 
grant as had been done with success in 
Ireland, and all that they asked the Com- 
mittee to do by this Resolution was to 
give power to the Treasury to consider 
the circumstances of the various dis- 
tricts in which light railways might 
be made. If they could be made 
without assistance, they would be. 
If they could only be made by an 
advance of money on interest, the Trea- 
sury would have the power of so ad- 
vancing it on such terms as they thought 
fit to lay down. In those cases where a 
free grant would be necessary the Resolu- 
tion asked the Committee to empower 
the Treasury to assist in the provision 
of a railway which might be of enormous 
advantage to the districts concerned. 
These were the circumstances under 
which the Government proposed the 
Resolution. The hon. Member for 
Devonport condemned all the advances 
that had been made in Ireland. The 
advances in that country had been made 
in two different ways, one by means 
of a guarantee of dividends, and 
the other by way of a free gift. He 
quite acknowledged that, so far as the 
guarantee of interest was concerned, the 
system had not resulted in any good. 
But the system of the free gifts of money, 
so far as they had been able to see, had 
been productive of very considerable good, 
the free grants only being given where 
the railway companies made and worked 
the lines. This arrangement had been 
attended with very great advantage to 
the community and the district. 

Mr. MORTON : Not with great ad- 
vantage to the lender of the money, and 
in this case the lenders of the money 
will be the inhabitants of the town. 

Mr. RITCHIE maintained that if it 
was for the advantage of a district, and 
developed the industries of the district, 
then it was for the advantage of the 
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community at large. He was satisfied 
that, although there might be some re- 
mote and contingent obligation placed 
upon the dwellers in the towns, such 
obligations as this Resolution would place 
upon them would be amply repaid by 
the benefits the towns would derive from 
the agricultural districts being converted 
into a condition of prosperity from one 
of depression. He did not himself 
divide or separate the two interests. He 
maintained that the interests of the 
town and country were identical. He 
might point out that the proposals of the 
Resolution were not confined to any 
particular district, and it might well be 
that the towns would derive benefit 
from their operation. He wished, how- 
ever, to particularly emphasise what he 
had to say in reply to the hon. Member 
for Devonport—namely, that where 
guarantees had been given they had re- 
sulted in loss, but where money had been 
granted the results had been beneficial. 
The reference in the Bill to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, he was afraid, was hardly 
understood. That fund was only men- 
tioned to guarantee to anyone from 
whom money would be borrowed that 
they would receive the interest. It was 
clear that if money was borrowed, and 
the interest was only payable by a Vote 
in Parliament, the lender was not put in 
the position of security he ought to be 
placed in, and while, under this Resolu- 
tion, the interest on the money borrowed 
for the purpose of assisting localities in 
the construction of light railways would 
be voted annually by Parliament, there 
would only be a contingent liability upon 
the Consolidated Fund. It was only to 
give additional security to the lender 
that the Consolidated Fund was men- 
tioned in the Bill. 

*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he was no lover of 
public grants to local taxation, but if 
Imperial grants were to be given for 
local purposes they could not be better 
applied than by assisting in the develop- 
ment of light railways, and he altogether 
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demurred to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend that the Consolidated Fund or 
moneys given by the Treasury was en- 
tirely produced by the dwellers in the 
towns. In the agricultural districts they 
contributed more than their fair share. 
(An Hon. Memper : “ Nonsense!”) His 
hon. Friend said ‘ Nonsense.” That 
was all very well, but then matters had 
to be proved, and when they had the 
figures of a distinguished public official 
like Sir Alfred Milner (the Chairman of 
the Inland Revenue Board), whose 
evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture clearly showed that 
agricultural land bore more than its 
fair share of Imperial taxation, he ima- 
gined such evidence was entitled to cre- 
dence and not to be called ‘“ Nonsense.” 
In his own constituency, if light railways 
were constructed they would be an enor- 
mous advantage to the small boroughs 
and the whole county of Devon. He 
was perfectly convinced that no greater 
benefit could be conferred upon small 
boroughs, depending as they did on the 
prosperity of the agricultural districts, 
than by giving them grants that pro- 
duce might be easily and _ cheaply 
brought from the country districts into 
the small towns. But he thought the 
money mentioned in the Resolution, 
instead of being devoted to the Light 
Railway Commissioners and the expenses 
of the Board of Trade under the Bill, 
would be much better employed in the 
construction of light railways themselves. 
He did not believe in officials at all. The 
fewer officials they had, the better for 
the development of light railways. He 
was sure the multiplication of officials 
would only mean more red tapeism and 
making the working of railways more 
difficult. He cordially supported the 
Resolution, believing that no more wise 
method of developing the rural districts 
could be initiated than by assisting in 
the construction of light railways. 

*Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
said, the great railway companies would 
not require to take advantage of the 
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proposed advance by the Government. 
The free grant would be taken advan- 
tage of in out-of-the-way districts. The 
grant was merely in addition to funds 
which would be raised by the local 
authorities. That was to say, in out-of- 


the-way districts, where railway com-| 


panies would not think of undertaking 


the making of the line, assistance would | 


be necessary from the Treasury if the 
railways were to be carried out ; and he 
could not help thinking that, when the 
Light Railways Bill was read a second 
time, the unanimity in the House was 
partly on account of the facilities given 
to the making of light railways in those 
districts which the great railway com- 
panies did not touch. There was one 
other point. The right hon. Member 
for Aberdeen stated that he believed 
these light railways could be made for 
an average price of £3,000 a mile, and 
that they would be remunerative. He 
himself believed that, if these light rail- 
ways were made as an addition to our 
present railway system, they would be 
made by the great railway companies, 
not in the belief that the money would 
bring in any return so far as interest 
was concerned, but that they might 
bring traffic on their lines 
otherwise they would not have. Light 
railways would hardly pay in them- 
selves, but they would pay as feeders ; 
and the assistance the Government pro- 
posed to give to outlying districts would 
be an inducement.to the railway com- 
panies to facilitate the construction and 
working of auxiliary lines. 

Mr. ROBERTSON proposed to 
omit, after ‘“£1,000,000,” the words, 
“at any one time,” and to make the 
Resolution read, “not exceeding in all 
£1,000,000.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said he was prepared 
to accept the words, “so that the sum 
total of free grants and outstanding 
loans shall not at one time exceed 


£1,000,000.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. C. T. Murdoch. 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS regretted 
very much that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not met the important point that 
|was raised when the question was last 
| before the House—the needs of mineral 
districts like Flintshire. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said that question 
could not be raised on this Resolution. 

Mr. CALDWELL said the Resolu- 
|tion was not in the same terms as the 
| Resolution for the Irish Light Railways 
Bill. In that case, the grants were to 
be made out of moneys tobe provided 
by Parliament ; but, under this Resolu- 

tion, the advances were to come out 
of the Consolidated Fund, thereby 
evading discussion in Parliament. He 
therefore moved to omit the words, “if 
‘those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund,” and to substitute 
the exact terms of the Irish Resolution, 
so that advances made by the Treasury 
should be subject to full discussion in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said some 
reason should be given why it was pro- 
posed to depart from the precedent in 
| the case of the Irish Light Railways and 
pay this money out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 
| Mr. RITCHIE said the two cases were 
‘different. In this case the Government 
desired not only to grant money, but to 
lend money, which was not so in the 
Trish case. The Government must 
borrow the money they desired to lend 
from the National Debt Commissioners, 
and they must pay interest on it to the 
Commissioners. The interest would 
appear on the Estimates every year, and 
hon. Gentleman would have the oppor- 
‘tunity of discussing the Light Railways 
Schemes. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, as he 
understood the Resolution, it placed not 
‘only the loans, but the grants as well, on 
| the Consolidated Fund, a course which 
would prevent Members from discussing 
| the schemes, 
| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 206 ; 


Noes, 37 ; 169.—(Division List, No. 62.) 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury 
to make advances not exceeding £1,000,000, so 
that the sum total of free grants and outstand- 
ing loans shall not at any one time exceed | 
£1,000,000, under any Act of the present | 
Session, to facilitate the construction of Light 
Railways in Great Britain, and for that purpose 
to borrow from the National Debt Com- 
missioners the sums that may be required, such 
sums to be repaid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, and, if those moneys are 
insufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund; and 
also to authorise the payment, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of the salary, 
remuneration, and expenses of the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners, and the expenses of the 
Board of Trade under the said Act.”— (President 
of the Board of Trade.) 





And, it being after Midnight, the | 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. | 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
4th May. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL 


BILL [u.t.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


CASES 


| next. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


| next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. | 


(1892) | 


| 
_ | 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading | 
of this Bill, | 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said | 
he found that only 1}d. was allowed for | 
a soldier’s breakfast. What kind of | 
breakfast did the Secretary of State for | 
War expect a soldier could get for 14d. ?| 
*Mr. BRODRICK said a rearrange- | 
ment of the prices paid to the innkeeper | 
had been made since 1891, and there | 
was no reason to suppose that a soldier | 
now started on a march with an empty | 
stomach. He understood that the amount 
allowed was rather in excess of what 
similar refreshment could be got for at a 
good many coffee-houses. 


Bill read 2*, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Read 2* and committed for To-morrow. 
| 





NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of a sum not 


| exceeding £300,000, for the purpose of the Tele- 


graph Acts, and to authorise the Treasury to 
borrow such sum by terminable annuities, pay- 
able out of moneys to be provided by Parliament 
for the service of the Post Office, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Consolidated 
Fund” :—(Secretary to the Treasury.) 
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Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion— 

“That the Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. Lloyd-George) 
put, and agreed to. 


Committee report progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 





BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 29th April. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
3rd March] further adjourned till 
uesday, 12th May. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 
12th May. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


FRESHWATER FISHERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


Petroleum. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (QUALIFICA- 

TION OF VOTERS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 

BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [18th 
March| further adjourned till  To- 
morrow. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


PETROLEUM. 
Sir Thomas Carmichael, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. 


Fortescue Flannery, Sir Edward Hill, 
Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Harold 
Reckitt, Mr. Compton Rickett, and Sir 
Benjamin Stone were nominated Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee to inquire 
into the sufficiency of the Law, etc., 
relating to Petroleum. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Tully be one other Member 
of the Committee.”"—(Sir William Wal- 
rond.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE objected to 
the nomination of Mr. Tully on the ground 
that no Welsh Member was nominated. 


And, it being after Midnight, and 


objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood Adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half 
after Twelve o’clock. 





next. 
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PUBLICATION OF INDECENT 
EVIDENCE BILL [n.1.] 


HOUSE OF LORDS. Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
| Hatsspury) said, that in moving the 
Friday, 20th March 1896. Second Reading of this Bill he was in 


\some difficulty, because, although the 

—— evil with which the Bill seemed to deal 

| was very great and urgently required a 

ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON (AD-__ remedy, it was one he could not pretend 
DITIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILL [u.1.]. | to illustrate by any facts. He believed 
A Bill to make further provision for | it was not possible to deny that of late 
the endowment of the Archdeaconry of | years there had been a considerable 
London—Was presented by the Lord | amount of publication of proceedings in 
Bishop of London ; read 1*; and to be|courts of justice which it was very 
printed.—[ No. 44.] | desirable, if possible, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of. It would have been perfectly 
|easy for him to have gathered instances 
‘and to have invited their Lordships’ 
GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. |attention to the question whether it was 
Amendment reported (according to to the public advantage that such publi- 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on| cation should be sown broadcast all over 
Monday next. |the country amongst persons of both 
sexes and of all ages. The only question 

oe to his mind was whether their Lordships 

would agree that the remedy which he 

POST OFFICE (PARCELS) ACT, 1832 | proposed was the proper one. There 
(AMENDMENT, BILL [u.1.]}. were two modes of proceeding. There 
*THECHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES was the closing of the court and 
(The Earl of Morey) said, he had care- | the hearing of case in camera, as it was 
fully looked into this Bill, which was the | called, or the suppression of the publica- 
first on the Order Paper that day, and tion of corrupting details. He would 
had come to the conclusion that it was a| regard with the greatest apprehension 
matter to be dealt with by Public rather, and would deprecate earnestly any 
than by Private Bill. Therefore, he pro- | attempt to increase the power of trying 
posed not to proceed with it. He moved | cases in private ; indeed, he believed 
that the order be discharged, and the Bill| that such trials would be attended with 
be no further proceeded with. | disastrous consequences in more ways 
| than one; they would, for instance, do 
Motion agreed to. much to undermine the complete confi- 
| dence which he was happy to think at 

Ordered, That the Bill be not further | present existed in the administration of 
proceeded with. | justice. It had been held that the Lord 
| Chancellor or the Judges having jurisdic- 

| tion in lunacy had power to sit with closed 
doors in questions of lunacy, and it had 
BURGLARY BILL [1.1.]. ‘also been held that the Court of 
Amendments reported (according to|Chancery had power, when dealing with 
Order): A further Amendment made ; |its wards, to hold its inquiries with 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday|closed doors. Those cases were not 
next. " |exceptions to the general rule, because 
in the ordinary sense the administration 
of justice was not concerned. The only 
other case he was aware of, of power to 
INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS| try a case with closed doors, was that 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. where the object of the action might be 

House in Committee (according to| absolutely destroyed by the hearing in 
Order); Bill reported without Amend-| public. He was not aware of the legal 
ment; and re-committed to the Stand-| right of the Divorce Court to sit i 
ing Committee. camera. When the Divorce Act was 
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passed Mr. Malins, afterwards Vice- 
Chanceller Malins, moved that the 
power to sit in private be given to the 
Court, but by a large majority the Com- 
mittee refused to give such power. They 
acted on the theory, which hedid not accept, 
that by consent of parties cases might be 
heard in private. He confessed that he 
shared the view expressed on one occa- 
sion by Lord Cairns, that where they 
were dealing with public law and rights, 
the consent of the parties could not give 
jurisdiction to do that which the law did 
not recognise. If the evil of which he 
had spoken was admitted, and if the 
mode of getting rid of it which he had 
just described was rejected as inappropri- 
ate to our institutions, as he thoroughly 
believed it was, the only other mode of 
doing it was to prevent the publication 
of those details which might be injurious 
to public morals. It might be said it 
it was very easy to indict a news- 
paper, but no one ever heard of the 
Newspaper Libel Act being put in force 
in respect to a newspaper report that was 
correct in fact. He was not singular in 
the view he took of this matter or as to 
the mode in which the evil ought to be 
repressed, because in 1887 a Bill, which 
ran upon the same lines as this, was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by the present Solicitor General and 
others, all of whom were perfectly com- 
petent to form a good opinion on the 
subject. Of course, no one expected that 
a Bill of this sort could be introduced 
without hearing it said, it amounted to 
a great innovation. It was said for 
instance, there would be a restric- 
tion of the power of the Press. 
He believed that many of the newspapers 
would be extremely gratified if this Bill 
was passed ; but any paper which con- 
ducted its business properly had, as the 
law now stood, to do it at the cost of its 
circulation, for it could not be denied 
that there was a demand for these sort 
of details. Therefore, it would be in 
favour of the Press generally that these 
restrictions should be imposed. Of course, | 
it was a great premium to place on the | 
papers which alone published these de- | 
tails. He could not help feeling that 
the Bill proposed to give the Judges a} 
novel power. He did not conceal from | 
himself that it was an additional burden | 
which it was proposed to put on the| 
Judges, and as to that all he could say | 


Lord Chancellor. 
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was that a Judge had to try to do his 
duty. He did not think it an unreason- 
able thing that the Judge should beable to 
make an order and exercise his power in 
the name of morality and decency. He 
considered that the publication of such 
evidence was likely to be prejudical to 
morality, and that it was a traffic which 
should be stopped. The clause in the 
Bill was almost a reproduction of that in 
the Bill of 1887, but he thought it might 
be done in a simpler way. Therefore, he 
had drawn the clause as follows :— 

“Where a Judge of the High Court is of 
opinion that any evidence given at any trial 
before that Judge is of such an indecent cha- 
racter that the publication thereof is likely to be 
prejudicial to public morality, the Judge may 
order that such of the evidence as is specified in 
the order shall not be published, and any person 
who publishes or is a party to the publishing of 
such evidence in any newspaper, periodical, 
book, or any other public manner, in contra- 
vention of such order, shall be guilty of con- 
tempt of Court and punishable accordingly.” 
He thought it was better, remembering 
that the Judge sat under the responsi- 
bility of his high office, that he should be 
left to deal with the matter at large. He 
should not resist Amendments, but he 
thought the Bill had better be left as it 
was, for the Judges were called upon to 
exercise similar jurisdiction in respect to 
other matters ; and unless they allowed 
the thing to be done promptly and the 
order made at once and the punishment 
awarded, prohibition would be a delu- 
sion. It was Lord Tenterden, he thought, 
who fined the Observer £500 for publish- 
ing the proceedings of a trial before the 
conclusion. The power was one which 
the Judges were constantly exercising. 
He believed many fathers of families, 
who had to apply an index expurgatorius 
at the breakfast table, would be grateful 
to their Lordships if they passed this 
Bill and mitigated the indecency to 
which publication was given in some 
newspapers. He moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Lorp RUSSELL or KILLOWEN, 
in rising to oppose the Bill, said, he 
should have hesitated to undertake this 
duty, as he conceived it to be, were it 
not that he knew he was speaking the 
views of a large body of the Judges, 
with whom he had an opportunity of 
conversing. There was only one opinion 
entertained by them—that this Bill was 
not called for, that it proceeded on an 
erroneous principle, and that, if passed, 
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it would be ineffective and unworkable. 
The Judge who presided over the Probate 
and Divorce Court was emphatic in 
his opinion that the Bill was not called 
for, and that the existing law was suffi- 
cient to meet existing difficulties, although 
he ought to add that, in that Judge’s 
opinion, the Bill might be made work- 
able if passed. He was charged by the 
Master of the Rolls, who was not well 
enough to be there, to express his strong 
objection to the Bill, and to say that he 
concurred in the view now submitted to 
their Lordships. He was not able to 
give the authoritative view of the J udges, 
asa body, as that could only be done ina 
Council of the Judges, called by the 
Lord Chancellor. He need not say that 
all were in entire sympathy with the 
object of the Bill. Everyone felt that 
indecent pubiications should be stopped 
and adequate punishment inflicted. The 
noble and learned Lord had said that he 
could furnish sheafs of evidence of the 
pressing need for such a Bill; but, 
speaking for himself, he was not 
aware of the existence of any such 
serious evil as that hinted at by! 
the noble and learned Lord. He! 
objected to the Bill because it intro-| 
duced a new and dangerous principle, 
for which, if defensible at all, a strong 
case was required. That strong case, 
however, was not forthcoming. He ob- 
jected to it, moreover, because it was 
the substitution for trial by the ordinary 
constituted tribunals of the country of 
trial by the opinion of a Judge; and be- 
cause it created a new and hitherto un- 
known crime—namely, disobedience to 
the order of a Judge. The celebrated 
case in which Lord Tenterden fined a 
newspaper was an instance of inter- 
ference with the course of justice. The 
power of punishing for contempt, which 
was a highly objectionable power if it 
could be dispensed with, should not be 
lightly extended. To make the person 
offending subject to be tried by the 
Judge by whose opinion his crime was 
created, would be to introduce an 
anomaly in the law. [ Hear, hear!”] 
If the Bill were passed it would be in- 


effective, because its provisions were con- | & 


fined to the Judges of the Superior 
Court, whereas criminal trials of an in- 
decent character in the first instance 
came before the Magistrates, and in 
some cases before the Magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions, His noble and learned 
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| Friend had said that the existing law 
was insufficient; when had it been 
proved to be insufficient? That it had 
not often been put in force, he thought, 
was proof that the cases had been rare in 
which its exercise had been called for. 
He quite agreed that the Press Act of 
1888 was not a very well drawn Act, buta 
provision in that Act laid down that a fair 
and accurate report in any newspaper of 
proceedings publicly heard before any 
Court exercising judicial authority should 
if published contemporaneously with 
such proceedings be privileged, providing 
that nothing in the section should autho- 
rise the publication of any blasphemous 
or indecent matter. This was merely 
an affirmation of what was the existing 
law, and he ventured to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that any paper 
which published matter which, in the 
opinion of the jury, was indecent matter, 
was at this moment subject to the 
criminal law. In addition to this, Act 
21 and 22 Victoria, cap. 83, recited that 
\it was expedient to give additional 
| powers for the suppression of the trade 
in obscene books, and so forth, under 
'which a magistrate might act. There 
was no earthly reason why indecent 
| newspapers of the character to which his 
|noble and learned Friend had _ referred 
|should not be presented if they exist ; 

he himself knew them not, nor did 
he know anyone who knew them; but 
|if they existed, there was no reason why 
the provisions of the law should not be en- 
forced against them. But, apart from 
any statutory provisions of the law, it 
was a misdemeanour at common law to 
publish indecent matter, just as it was to 
publish blasphemous matter. He need 
not remind them that prosecutions 
had been successfully maintained. This 
Bill introduced really two new and 
dangerous principles. Any writer, 
whether of the Press or not, might write 
and publish what he pleased without 
previous sanction, taking the conse- 
quences, be they civil or criminal, which 
the law annexed to what he did. That 
was what was called the liberty of the 
Press—reduced to its simple elements— 
phrase which was very much mis- 
understood. It was now proposed to 
establish for the first time in our law a 
principle of censorship unknown to our 
law. [“ Hear, hear!” The next 
objection was that the Judges would 
have to say whether in their opinion the 
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evidence was likely to be prejudicial 
to public morality; quot homines, tot 
sententie. He entirely agreed with 
what his noble and learned Friend had 
said as to the giving of evidence in open 
court ; but, after the evidence had been 
given, what was the Judge todo? Was 
he to make an order and to indicate in 
that order all the evidence which he 
thought to be injurious to public morality, 
and which should not be published, and 
then give that order to the public? 
Evidence which a Judge thought ought 
not to be published, a jury, if it were 
before them, might think was not likely 
to be prejudicial to public morals. There 
were some in these later days who were 
inclined to depreciate the value of the 
opinion of a jury as to these matters; 
he was not among them. [Lord Rosg- 
BERY: “ Hear, hear!”] He had always 
thought that the average opinion of 
twelve men of common sense was at 
least. equal to the judgment of twelve 
Judges on matters of fact such as this. 
Such a Measure as was proposed required 
a strong case to justify it, and he sub- 
mitted respectfully to their Lordships that 
such a case had not been made out, 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Lord 
James of HEREFORD) said that he had 
no doubt that the speech which had 
just been delivered by his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, would have considerable 
effect upon the minds of many of 
their Lordships, but he did not think 
that that speech covered all the questions 
relating to this subject that had to be 
considered. The noble and learned 
Lord had discussed the matter as though 
it affected only two interests—that of 
the Judges and that of the Press. There 
was, however, a third interest which the 
noble and learned Lord appeared to have 
overlooked—namely, that of those who 
read what appeared in the newspapers. 
Without reflecting for a moment upon 
the action of those who conducted the 
Press, he thought that it would be 
generally conceded that it would be a 
great advantage if what occasionally 
appeared in the columns of our news- 
papers could be suppressed. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The noble and learned Lord 
had based one of his objections to the 
proposal in the Measure upon the incon- 
venience that would result if the order 
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not be published were disobeyed. The 


same inconvenience, however, resulted 
under the existing law in cases where 
the order of a Judge was disobeyed. In 
the Chancery Division, for instance, dis- 
obedience to the order of a Judge 
involved contempt of Court, which was 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
and no greater inconvenience would 
result in the event of an order of a Judge 
made under the provisions of this Bill 
being disobeyed than in the case of the 
order of a Judge in Chancery being dis- 
obeyed under the existing law. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The noble and learned Lord 
had also objected to the provisions of the 
Bill as being innovations, but he failed 
to see any particular difference between 
the power to be exercised by a Judge 
under these provisions and that exercised 
by a Judge in Chancery. The next point 
made by the noble and learned Lord was 
that the power proposed to be conferred 
upon a Judge would involve an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the Press. 
For his part he did not think anyone 
connected with the Press would think 
that a restriction that prevented him 
from publishing indecent matter was an 
interference with the liberty of the Press. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Under the existing 
law it was no doubt very difficult, owing 
to competition, to exclude from the 
columns of a newspaper all objectionable 
matter ; but if all newspapers were pro- 
hibited from publishing such matter it 
could not be regarded as a hardship or 
as an interference with the liberty of the 
Press. For his part, if this Bill involved 
any attempt to interfere with the liberty 
of the Press he did not think it would 
receive their Lordships’ sanction, and he 
should be greatly astonished if the Press 
generally regarded a prohibition to pub- 
lish obscene matter as an interference 
with that liberty. A noble Lord had 
said that the only alternative to this Bill 
would be a Measure requiring a certain 
class of cases to be heard in camerd, but 
he thought that the latter alternative 
would be most objectionable. When 
cases were heard in camerd reports were 
always circulated which suggested more 
indecency in the evidence than was 
actually the case, and in most of such 
cases there would have been no injury to 
justice if they had been heard in open 
Court. If they had to choose between 





of the Judge that certain matter should 
Lord Russell of Killowen. 


the two courses he believed that proposed 
by the Bill would be better than hearing 
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cases in camerd. The matters referred to| publication of evidence relating to it 
by the noble and learned Lord might well would be a very dangerous power to 
be discussed in Committee, and he hoped intrust to a Judge. If, however, the 
that their Lordships would accord a| Judge was only to prohibit the publica- 
second reading to the Bill. [“ Hear, | tion of particular details, it would be 
hear ! ”] | essential that he should be constantly on 

Lord HERSCHELL said that no|the watch, so that he might make his 
doubt every one would desire that the | order as soon as the details were spoken 
publication of indecent matter in news-| to. If that were not done, the Bill could 
papers should be prohibited. But this not work, for the evidence might be 
was just one of those cases in which, all | published before the Judge made hisorder, 
being agreed as to the end in view, they | and it would be impossible to punish any- 
should be most careful as to the means |one for publishing that which had been 
by which that end was to be attained, | prohibited by an ea post facto order. If 
otherwise, instead of doing good, they | the Judge should forget to make an order 
would be doing harm. He entirely agreed | at the time there would then be a sort of 
with his noble and learned Friend the | judicial sanction given to the publication 
Lord Chief Justice that the evil sought | of the evidence, because it would be 
to be remedied by this Bill was not an in- | assumed that everything he did not pro- 
creasing one. Cases were tried at the hibit he did not think indecent or 
Assizes and at the Central Criminal|dangerous to public morality. No 
Court, reports of which, if they were|answer had been given to the point 
published at all, were confined to a very | raised by the Lord Chief Justice, that 
few lines, and he did not believe that | the power was only given to a Judge of 
there was any increasing desire on the | the High Court. Many of the class of 
part of the public to read indecent cases to which the Bill referred were 
matter. In such a case as this their | tried at Quarter Sessions, and in all of 
Lordships should act, not upon hy-| them there was in the first instance an 
pothesis, but upon evidence. [‘ Hear, | inquiry before a Magistrate, and it was 
hear!”] He believed that great dis-| not until the same evidence came before 
crimination was shown by the Press in|a Judge of the High Court that its 
the publication of cases involving in- | publication could be stopped. Surely 
decency. [ Hear, hear!”] He believed | that was a great blot on the Bill. No 
that it was of the greatest importance to | doubt the distinction was drawn because 
the administration of justice that our | it would be impossible to give this power 
Courts should be open not only to those|to every Bench of Magistrates; but 
who succeeded in getting into them, but | surely it was a very serious objection to 
in the sense of publicity in the) the Measure that it permitted the publica- 
Press, which was of the greatest im-|tion of these matters when they came 
portance for the protection of the inno- | before Petty Sessions and only interfered 
cent and the punishment of the guilty.| with them when they came before the 
He knew that some people entertained | High Court. He had a great objection 
the view that the mere publication of | to any extension of the power of com- 
evidence with regard to the relations | mitting for contempt of Court. He 
between husband and wife and the com- | regarded that power with great jealousy 
mission of adultery was prejudicial to and apprehension. It was, he thought, 
public morality, and if it were enter-| sometimes abused, and it was certainly 
tained by a Judge it would be open to) liable to abuse. He did not see how it 
him under this Bill to prohibit the pub- could be dispensed with altogether, but 
lication of any such evidence. He be- if he could see a good substitute for it he 
lieved that if misconduct could be passed | would be glad to see it put on the Statute- 
over with a mere decree of divorce a far book as quickly as possible. Under this 
greater blow would be struck at public | Bill it was sought, not to keep the pro- 
morality than was struck by the publica- | ceedings in Courts of justice regular and 
tion of the proceedings in the Divorce | pure by means of this power of commit- 
Court. It was essential that there | tal, but to use it as a means of punishing 
should be power in the public to estimate | an offence of a totally different character 
the conduct of parties in that Court,|—namely, the circulation of indecent 
and the power to prohibit altogether the porte likely to prejudice public morality. 
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He had the fullest sympathy with the | as there is still hope of bending the pur- 


poses of the noble and learned Lord, I 


in view. If they could strengthen the| would implore him to carry out the 


the law so as to enable this class of 
offences to be more effectually dealt with, 
without introducing what in a large class 
of cases would prove ineffectual and in 
some even mischievous, no one would be 
more delighted than he to render every 
possible assistance. The doubts he had 
expressed arose, not from any want of 
sympathy, but from the fear that the 
means proposed to be taken would prove 
inmany cases mischievous and in not a few 
ineffectual. One reason why the present 
law had proved ineffectual was that it had 
not been put in force. Persons were now 
liable to punishment for publishing in- 
decent matter, and he saw no reason to 
believe that if a case of the sort were 


closing words of his own speech. He 
expressed a wish that there should be a 
consultation of those learned in this 
matter and that they should try to find 
out together whether the evils, which 
they all acknowledge to exist, cannot be 
remedied. The proper way of doing 
that is either by Committee of the Whole 
House or by a Select Committee—not by 
rejecting the Second Reading of the Bill, 
which would be a pronouncement against 
the principle of the Bill, and therefore 
against the object we all have in view. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Many of the objections 
of the noble and learned Lord seem to 
me to be objections which on further 
consideration he would be inclined to 








properly presented to a jury they would | modify. There was in his speech a pro- 
not convict. The reason why the present | found distrust of the Judges of the land 
law had not been enforced was, he sup-| which I thought was hardly courteous 
posed, that it was no one’s duty to do it ; to the distinguished lawyer who sits 
but whose duty was it under the present | behind him. He knows that the Judges 
Bill? Was the Judge to scan all the} of the land have the most important 
papers to see whether his order had been | matters to decide; the fate of their 
obeyed? That could hardly be intended, | fellow-subjects is in their hands, they have 
but if the Judge did not do that, the|most complicated matters to unravel ; 
new law would be just as ineffectual as juries hang upon their lips, and yet we 
the present. What was wanted was|are not to pass to a necessary Amend- 
rather better machinery for enforcing the | ment of the law because there may be a 
present law. He would suggest that it | Judge who has a crank, and who thinks 
would be better to see whether they|the very mention of the word divorce 
could not agree on the insertion of some | indecent. I think that is hardly a reason- 
further provisions which would make the | able fear to carry, that wholesome dis 
presént law effectual without incurring | trust of the profession of the law in 
the dangers and difficulties to which| which the noble and learned Lord has 
attention had been called in the present | indulged. In some way I think that the 
Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!” noble and learned Lord has rather relied 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- | upona technical argument when he taunts 
QUESS OF Saispury): I am _ much|the supporters of the Bill with the fact 
struck with the fact that although | that the present law has not been put in 
the noble and learned Lord and the | force. The present law is that somebody, 
Lord Chief Justice expressed them-| who is willing to do so, may go to the 
selves as being in the warmest sympathy | expense of getting a solicitor and counsel 
with the object of the Bill they are|and of collecting evidence and paying 








going to vote against the Second | the expenses of witnesses and go before 
Yeading. All their objections appear to | the Court in order to do what is not any- 


me to be taken to the clauses of the | body’s particular business to do, more or 
Bill. less to gratify the feeling which actuates 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I never ex-/ him. The law has become too ex- 
pressed any decision to vote against the} pensive for luxuries of that kind. It 
Bill. I had not made up my mind to|is a fearful thing now to be a 


do so. 
THe PRIME MINISTER: Well, you 


must make haste. 





public reformer. You must pay for 
|the luxury out of your private purse. 
[Laughter.| There|Therefore I am not surprised that the 
— law has not been put in force. 


is not much time left for reflection. But 


Lord Herschell. 
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But this legislation, at all events, if it is|are exceedingly careful, and _ their 
passed, will be very easily put in force,| management of these matters is exceed- 
and will not cause much expenditure, as | ingly creditable, but others are not care- 
would be caused by proceedings under ful and harm is done. It seems to me 
the existing law. That I think is itself, | that after the Debate we have heard and 
a promd facie recommendation of the) the strong sympathy expressed with the 
machinery proposed in this Bill. There| object which the Bill has in view, our 
is another matter upon which both noble | proper course is to read the Bill a second 
Lords dwelt, and I think they carried | time and then to see whether the objec- 
the House with them toa great extent! tions that have been raised cannot be 
in the remarks which they made. I} met in Committee. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

refer to the jealousy which they pro-) Tur Eart or ROSEBERY: I do 
fessed of any extension of the power of | not rise to object in the slightest degree 
committal for contempt. That is a to the remarks made by the noble Mar- 
feeling which we all experience, and I quess, except as regards his hinting that 
should be glad if in Committee other) my noble and learned Friend near me 
means than committal for contempt had not given sufficient reflection to the 
could be found for carrying out the! Bill before he uttered sentence upon it. 
decision of the Judge, because committal I think that in that suggestion the noble 
for contempt is an anomalous and elastic | Marquess a little transgressed the cour- 
power. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Icanremem- tesies of Debate in this House. Nor do 
ber one case in which it was very grossly |I suggest that the course of referring 
abused, and it is always liable to abuse, | this Bill to a Select Committee is not a 
and, what is more, it is liable to be sus-; wise and proper one. It is the usual 
pected of abuse, and therefore it may|shelf on which Bills are put in this 
cause antagonism and indignation in the | House, and I do not think, judging from 
Courts of Law. Therefore I should be|the course of the discussion and the 
glad if any other way of dealing with | weight of the opinions delivered against 
the matter can be found. In discussing|the Bill, that it is likely to pass into 
the evil to which the Bill relates we are| law. As a layman, it is a little difficult 
rather hampered by the disagreeable! to intervene in a discussion of this kind; 
character of the subject. It is precisely | but there are matters connected with 
the class of cases to which the noble and | this Bill which seem to me to appeal to 
learned Lord opposite referred, which! every civilian of common sense. The 
produces to my mind the most flagrant. first point is this—is the evil as great as 
evil that we have to deal with. The it has been asserted to be? I was five 
reason why the publication of that class | minutes late in coming to this House, 
of cases is so much to be deprecated is | and, therefore, I did not hear the open- 
not merely because it offends our taste|ing remarks of the noble and learned 
and makes the reading of the newspapers | Lord on the Woolsack, and in those five 
disgusting, but because it is a well- minutes he may have given instances 
ascertained fact that the publication of which would prove that the evil was 
details in cases of that kind has a horrible, | very great. But, as a matter of fact, is 
though undoubtedly direct, action in pro-|it not within the knowledge of your 
ducing an imitation of the crime by) Lordships that the amount of in- 
other people. I remember a very dis-| decent evidence that is published in 
tinguished doctor, who is now dead,| newspapers of large circulation is ex- 
telling me that he had observed that| tremely small and a diminishing quan- 
after one of these cases appeared in the| tity? No answer has been made, and 
newspapers he heard of numbers of cases|I believe none can be made, to the 
of crime of the same kind which were| argument of my noble and _ learned 
not brought forward. There appeared | Friend behind me, that the evidence 
to be a kind of epidemic in consequence | published in country newspapers and 
of the case published. Therefore I) given in cases of a most objectionable 
think it would be a very good thing if kind is at least as bad and as likely 
that particular class of publication could to provoke the imitation which the 
be more restrained than now. I am not noble Marquess has referred to as any 
impugning for a moment the conduct of evidence that is printed in papers of a 
the more respectable newspapers ; they | wider circulation. But over that evidence 
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you will, under this Bill, have no control 
at all, and you cannot propose to estab- 
lish any control over such evidence. No 
conceivable Ministry, no Lord Chancellor 
would dream of giving powers toa Bench 
of Magistrates to order what evidence 
should or should not be published. Then, | 
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be decent and proper to be published 


which he has not expressly forbidden to 
be published. This would be to place 
the Judge in a position of extreme diffi- 
culty. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Now, if you 
have to face these difficulties, would it not 
be better to leave the matter alone? 





what is it you are going to legislate for ?| Have we not a greater guarantee for the 
You are going to legislate with respect | suppression of obnoxious evidence than 
to a corner, a fr agment of an evil which | this Bill would supply in the good sense, 
is not itself gr eat and which has a ten- | good judgment, and wise pr ecautions of 
dency to become less and less every day. | ‘the Press itself [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] and in 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There is one more | that by which the ‘Press must be 
point for us to consider. Is not the! guided—namely, the wisdom and com- 
proposed remedy in some degree worse! mon sense of the public at large? It 
than the evil itself? At present the | would be useless for us to vote ‘against 
state of things is this. There is in the| this Bill, because it is quite obvious that 
papers, on very rare occasions, a certain | we’ should have no power to carry our 
amount of evidence which is not alto-| views into effect. I am sure we shall 
gether agreeable reading for ourselves | readily concur in the proposal to refer it 
and our families, and what is proposed|to a Select Committee, but we do 
to be done is to scotch the evil to some} think that it is worth more than the 
extent by allowing a part of this ev idence | |somewhat jejune and parsimonious con- 
to be suppressed on the order of a Judge. | sideration which apparently is all that 
To the Judge, by-the-bye, if the argu- | has been given to a principle of such 
ment of the noble Marquess is worth | wide and far-reaching importance. 
anything at all, we ought to be able to | [* Hear, hear !” 

refer everything, for “he spoke of the) Lorp GLENESK said that he should 
argument against the advisability of | not have sea th to trespass upon their 
trusting this matter to the direction of | Lordships’ indulgence were it not that he 
the Judge as our argument against the | felt it to be his duty, on behalf of the 
character, wisdom and competence of | profession to which he belonged, to give 
Judges. I do not understand that that | his reasons for opposing the Bill. In 








is at all what is meant by the argument. 
The noble Marquess, however, carried 
his argument so far that it would seem 
almost to do away with the necessity for 
juries. But when he came to another 
point he completely upset what he had 


previously said, because he declared that | 
the power to commit for contempt of | 


court was so dangerous and liable to abuse 
that it ought to be regarded with the 
greatest caution and suspicion. If, on 
the one hand, the Judge is so wise 
that everything may be intrusted to his 
discretion, and if, on the other hand, 
a very large measure of discretion 
is to be denied to him with respect 
to the subject of contempt of court, 


are we not placed in a_ position 
of some doubt with regard to the 
particular remedy which is suggested 
in this Bill? It has been pointed 


out by my noble and learned Friend 
that the Judge must be able to overtake 
the reporter as he flies to the newspaper 
office with his quota of copy, because he 
must be held to have allowed all that to 


Earl of Rosebery. 


regard to its bearing upon the Press, he 
| thought it as bad a piece of legislation as 
could possibly be introduced. | Opposition 
|cheers.| It had been shown that it 
| would be ineffective, that it only applied 
| to the High Court, and to a certain class 
of cases. The great mass of the 
newspaper Press of England, of which 
many of their Lordships had been good 
enough to speak in high terms on public 
platforms, did take care to maintain its 
honour and reputation, and he entirely 
denied that the publication of objection- 
able matter was on the increase. On 
the contrary, the tendency was altogether 
in the other direction. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ‘l 
If they passed legislation of this kin 

they would not be able to stop at this 
point. He had seen more offensive 
matter in recent novels than he had 
ever found in any newspaper. His only 
object in addressing their Lordships 
was to urge his strong protest, in the 
interest of the profession to which he 
belonged, against the Bill. They ought 
not, however excellent their motives, 
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to allow themselves to be betrayed into| Justice was horror-stricken at the kind 
a wrong course of action, to deprive the | of unconstitutional innovation upon such 
Press of its liberties, and to ask Judges | principles as they had all been guided 
of different temperaments to decide! by hitherto. The names of three law 
which was right or wrong for publication. | officers and a Home Secretary were ex- 
A Judge might strike out a piece of | tant who brought in a Bill which was 
evidence upon which a whole case hinged. | identical with the present Measure, ex- 
A Judge was not to be asked to look! cept that when an order of the Judge 
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through a report and exercise a general 
censorship over it, but he must act on 
the instant. The Bill would subject the 
Press to a new tribunal by extending an 
arbitrary power to a Judge, and would 
interfere to a most dangerous extent 
with the liberty of the subject. He 
thought ‘that it was most regrettable 
that such a Bill should ever have been 
introduced. [Opposition cheers. | 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR con- 
gratulated the last Speaker on his first 
appearance before their Lordships in the 
character of a defender of the liberty of 
the Press, and on the courage with which 
he had expressed his views on this sub- 
ject. Dealing with the arguments which 
had been addressed to their Lordships, 
he said that he would start with the 
question of fact. As he had already 
said, he could not and would not repro- 
duce a mass of indecent and obscene 
matter in their Lordships’ House taken 
from newspapers. He thought that no 
noble Lord would be able to contradict 
him when he said that within the last 
two or three years cases had _ been 
published in the newspapers containing 
details of the most grossly indecent 
character. The publications containing 
those details had been spread through 
the country, causing, he believed, in- 
finite mischief. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
was all very well for noble Lords to ask 
for the facts. No one who took the 
trouble to find out the facts for himself 


could doubt what he had stated ; and he! 


should like any noble Lord to get up in 
his place and say, upon his responsibility, 


that details which had been published | 
from time to time in the newspapers | 


were subjects which ought to be reported 
and which could properly and innocently 
be placed in the hands of those forming 
the family circle. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


It 


/was made the person guilty of disobey- 
ing it was guilty of a misdemeanour. 
‘That was a difference in the mode of 
punishment, but what was the difference 
between that method and the method 
employed in ordinary jurisdiction? From 
'time to time in other matters an order 
| was made by a Judge which resulted in 
{the punishment of the person disobeying 
it; as, for example, when a person 
was ordered not to exhibit a par- 
ticular placard, and disobeying the 
order was sent to prison. Another 
argument used was that they could not 
suppress the evil completely ; therefore 
‘they should not do what they could to 
remove it. In two respects his noble 
and learned Friends had not sufficiently 
considered what the state of the law was. 
Petty Sessions could, if they chose, sit 
with closed doors, and they had been 
known to say “ Unless this evidence is 
suppressed we will not allow the public 
to remain here.” That was a power 
which could be exercised, and in proper 
cases would be exercised. But his 
noble and learned Friends did not seem 
to apply their minds to the fact that the 
condition of Petty Sessions sitting for 
investigation was totally different from 
the other case. The truth was that the 
evil only existed in causes célébres, and 
the difficulty, danger, and mischief arose 
when those cases were being heard, as 
the most minute and most disgusting 
detail of every part of the evidence 
was brought forward. Lord Herschell 
said that they had then to trust to the 
Judges to say what was indecent or 
obscene. But did anyone believe that a 
_Judge would, in the exercise of such a 
| power given to him, say that the fact of 
| A. B. having run away with C. D. was 
one which imported ill-omen and would 
be indecent? That was an extravagant 








Lord Herschell spoke of the difference | objection, and led one to think that in 
between obscene and indecent, and asked, | the method of his advocacy his noble 
if this was the objection, why not insert and learned Friend’s sympathy with the 
the word obscene as well as indecent?! Bill and its object appeared to have all 
That was a point affecting the mere! but disappeared. He had never listened 
language of the Bill. The Lord Chief jt so many sympathetic speeches in his 
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life, and yet he found at the same time 
that every objection which ingenuity 
could devise had been urged against the 
Bill with the object presumably of aiding 
it. If his noble and learned Friend 
brought in a Bill he should be glad to 
help him, in order to see whether they 
could not make the present law more 
effective ; but the policy he had indicated 
seemed to him to be one way of destroy- 
ing the Bill. There was another mode of 
destroying the Bill, and that was to 
refer it to a Select Committee. He did 
not understand his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government to suggest that 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. [Several nosL—E Lorps—“ Yes.”] 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I said it 
should be done either br reference to 
Committee of the Whole House, the 
Standing Committee, or a Select Com- 
mittee. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR said 
that the question at present was whether 
the Bill should be read a second time. 
Reference to a Committee might be a 
subject of discussion hereafter, though 
he did not at present assent to the Bill 
going to a Select Committee. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said that he had 
not intended to oppose the Bill, but as 
the Lord Chancellor thought that the 
Measure was perfect he felt bound to 
vote against the Second Reading. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
not aware that I said that ; but shall be 
happy to receive assistance. 


Retirement of Vestrymen 


The’ House divided :—Contents 48 ; 
Non-contents 21. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 

On the Report of Amendments to this 
Bill— 

Viscount CLIFDEN said he had no 
intention to trouble the House with an 
explanation of his objections to the Bill. 
He had done so before and found that 


Lord Chancellor. 


{LORDS} 
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his objections had had no effect. But a 
very peculiar state of things seemed to 
have happened with regard to the Bill, 
because, as he knew personally, Amend- 
ments were moved to the Bill in Com- 
mittee, and passed, and yet those 
Amendments did not appear init. There- 
fore if the Bill was passed as it stood it 
would not pass precisely in the form in 
which it passed the Standing Committee. 
For instance, he might mention that in 
certain parts of the Bill the word “ from” 
was eliminated and the word “for” 
inserted, and the Amendment did not 
appear in the copy of the Bill before 
their Lordships. He was a young Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House, and he 
was not exactly acquainted with its 
forms, but it seemed to him to be rather 
a lawless proceeding to take the present 
shape without the Amendments made in 
the Standing Committee being inserted 
in the Bill. 

THE SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Lord Batrour) said, he pre- 
sumed the explanation was that the 
Bill had not been yet reprinted since it 
passed the Standing Committee. But 
the fact of the Bill not having been re- 
printed would not undo the decision of 
the Standing Committee. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, the corree- 
tions alluded to by the noble Lord had 
been made in the Bill, and if the Bill 
passed the present stage, it would pass 
in the form in which it was meant to 
pass through the Standing Committee. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 


next. 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN 
(LONDON) BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 


next. 


House adjourned at a Quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a Quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 20th March 1896. 


RAILWAYS (TIMES OF TRAINS). 


West Highland Railway {20 Marcu 1896} Company (New Line). 1454 


(COMPENSATION, &c.) 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
|vided by Parliament, of compensation 
for damage caused to any lands, within 
the limits prescribed by order of Her 
| Majesty in Council, that may become 
payable under the provisions of any Act 


| 
| MILITARY MANCUVRES 
| 


Return re 18 19th March] to be| of the present Session to facilitate the 


printed.—| No. 113.] 


NAVY (VICTUALLING YARD MANU- 
FACTURING ACCOUNTS, 1894-4). 

Annual Accounts presented,—of the 
cost of Manufacturing, Provisions, 
Victualling Stores, etc., at the Home 
Victualling Yards and Malta Yard for 
1894-5, etc., with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{ No. 114.] 


NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITIES. 

Account presented,—of the Gross 
Amount of all Bank Annuities for terms 
of years transferred, and of all Sums of 
Money paid to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and the 
Gross Amount of Annuities for Lives 
and for terms of Years, &c., granted 
within the year ended 5th January 1896 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{ No. 115.] 


ULTIMUS HUERES (SCOTLAND) (AC- 
COUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 
Copy ordered, 


“of Returns of Abstract Account of the Re- 
ceipts and Payments of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Scotland, in the 
year ended the 3lst day of December 1895, in 
the Administration of Estates and Treasure 
Trove on behalf of the Crown. 


“And, of Alphabetical List of Estates which 
fell to the Crown as Ultimus Hveres in Scotland, 
administered by the Queen’s and Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer, in the year ended the 
31st day of December 1895.’",—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 


[No. 116.] 


execution of Military Manceuvres ; and 
ithe payment of remuneration to the 
| Compensation Officers and Members of 
| the Court of Arbitration appointed 
junder the said Act (Queen’s Recom- 
mendation signified), upon Monday next. 
'—(Mr. Powell-Williams.) 


QUESTIONS. 


| WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
| (NEW LINE). 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, will he explain why the West 
Highland Railway Company have not 
/made the rail and steamer connection on 
| their system vid Whistlefield and Portin- 
\caple which they are under statutory 
obligation to make ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
|OF '*RADE (Mr. C. T. Ritrcniz, Croy- 
don): I have communicated with the 
West Highland Railway Company, and 
learn that they are not bound to form a 
steamer connection with their system 
vid Portincaple. They are, however, 
under an obligation to the Luss Trustees 
to make and maintain a station at Portin- 
caple. With the consent of those trustees 
the carrying out of the work has been 
delayed until now, and the Company 
are at present making inquiries as 
to the nature and route of the traffic, in 
order that they may be able to deter- 
mine what is the best site for a station 
and what accommodation will be required 
in order properly to serve the traffic. The 
Company have scheduled land in the 





neighbourhood sufficient to permit of the 
reconstruction of the station. 
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ADULTERATION OF LIQUOR 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8S.) : On} 
behalf of the hon. Member for South | 
Meath, Mr. J. H. Parnewi, I beg) 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he will inquire into the number of | 
prosecutions which have been instituted 
in Ireland during the past five years for 
the sale of liquors adulterated with 
water, and cases in which the adultera- 
tions were of a poisonous nature danger- 
ous to public health ; and, in how many 
cases convictions were obtained ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): During the five years 
ended the 3lst December 1895, the num- | 
ber of persons proceeded against through- 
out Ireland, outside the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police District, for selling 
adulterated spirituous liquors was 458, 
of whom 394 were convicted and 64 dis- 
charged. As evidence of the vigilance of | 
the members of the police force, who 
have been appointed by local authorities 
to carry out the provisions of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, and whose duty it 
is to use every effort to detect the sale of 
adulterated liquors, I may mention that 
during the past five years in question the | 
number of samples suspected to have 
been adulterated and submitted for 
analysis by the police outside Dublin 
was 5,216, and that the number of such 
samples submitted for analysis in each of 
those five years shows a progressive in- 
crease from 514 in 1891 to 1578 in 1895. 
The Returns made to me by the police 
do not show the nature of the ingredients 
used in the adulterations, though I 
believe it is probable that in many) 
cases water only was used. In the! 
case of Dublin, prosecutions for the 
sale of adulterated liquors are insti- 
tuted by the Corporation, and the police | 
have no records which would afford the’ 
information desired by the hon. Gentle-| 
man so far as Dublin is concerned. 


{COMMONS} 
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|insufficiently prepaid on delivery in 
foreign countries ; and, whether he can 
see his way to establishing a system by 
which letters officially weighed in a post 
office shall be marked with a prepaid 
stamp, which will be accepted by foreign 


countries without any re-weighing ? 


*TnE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
No, Sir. Such complaints are extremely 
rare. It is provided by the Postal Union 
Regulations that  insufficiently-prepaid 
letters shall be marked with a stamp 


| recognised throughout the Union as indi- 


cating insufficient prepayment, and shall 
be forwarded separately from the fully- 
paid letters. The latter are not chal- 


|lenged at the offices of destination except 


in cases of obvious error. It is not 
thought necessary to impress an official 
stamp upon both classes of letters ; but 
if the hon. and gallant Member will 
forward to the Post Office the covers of 
any letters which may appear to have 
been erroneously charged on delivery, 
careful inquiry on the subject will be 


made. 


FINES AND DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean), I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 


;ment, whether it would be possible to 


extend the advantage of the proposed 
Government Bill on Fines and Deduc- 


tions from wages to shop assistants ? 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (sir 
MatrrHew Waite Ruiptey,  Lanca- 
shire, Blackpool): This Question has 
been engaging my attention. I think 
myself that a good case can be estab- 
lished for extending some legislative 
regulation to fines and deductions from 
wages to shop assistants, but I doubt 
very much whether, i in view of the hopes 
that I have of passing the measure this 
Session, it would be prudent to extend 
‘the scope of the proposed Bill beyond 


‘the classes affected by the present Truck 


POSTAGE. | 

CotonEL WELBY (Taunton), I beg to | 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- | 
senting the Postmaster General, whether | 


| Acts. 


NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL. 
Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth): I 





attention has been drawn to the frequent beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
instances of letters, officially weighed in “miralty, whether the Board of Admiralty 
British post offices, being surcharged as) will alter the Queen’s Regulations and 
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Admiralty Instructions, 1893, as regards 
Article 633, Sub-sections 3 and 6, so as 
to assimilate the procedure in Naval 
courts-martial to the procedure con- 
tained in Articles 82, 87, 88c, 90 and 
92 of the Army Regulations, 1893, which 
altered the procedure of Military courts- 
martial then similar to the procedure 
under the Admiralty Regulations now in 
force, and thus allow in future at Naval 
courts-martial a prisoner’s friend, counsel, 
or solicitor, to address the Court direct, 
and to put questions to the witnesses 
direct ; and, whether the Government 
will introduce a Bill to repeal or amend 
Section 60 of The Naval Discipline Act, 
1866, and substitute a provision similar 
to Section 70 of the Army Act, 1881, to 
enable the Board of Admiralty to make 
provisions as to the matters (a), (b), (c), 
and (d) in Section 70, and by Regula- 
tions to be framed thereunder, confer on 
Naval courts-martial the same powers 
of adjournment as are now conferred on 
Military courts-martial under Article 65 
of the Army Regulations, 1893 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscusen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : It is not pro- 
posed to alter Article 633 of the Queen’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions 
in the sense suggested by the hon. 
Member. The question of conferring on 
Naval courts-martial certain powers of 
adjournment was considered when the 
present Regulations were framed. No 
sufficient reasons have as yet come 
before me for the introduction of a Bill 
to amend Section 60 of the Naval Dis- 
cipline Act. 


Italy and 


COLLECTING LETTER-BOXES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is proposed to 
extend the system of attaching collecting 
letter-boxes to trams and omnilbuses, to be 
cleared at the terminus of the journey, 
so that the public may be enabled to post 
up to the latest moment, to avoid the 
delay and labour to the postal officials 
caused by letters being taken to a central 
sorting office, and to have the letters 
conveyed by the most direct route ; 
whether he has been informed that the 
system has proved a great success, and 
has become an indispensable part of the 
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postal arrangements in several Australian 
towns; and whether he will make an 
experimental trial of it in the chief towns 
of the United Kingdom, taking care that 
public attention is called to its advan- 
tages ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The system of 
attaching letter-boxes to tram-cars was 
introduced at Huddersfield in March, 
1893, and upwards of 7,000 letters 
weekly are at present brought into the 
head office there by this means. The 
system has from time to time been ex- 
tended to, and is still in operation at, 
other large provincial towns, including 
Stockport, Wakefield, Dundee, Ports- 
mouth, Bradford, and Swansea. Except 
at' Huddersfield, however, the public do 
not appear to make much use of the 
|accommodation. At Dublin, indeed, 
| where the system was introduced experi- 
|mentally, it has been discontinued, be- 
|ecause the amount of correspondence 
collected was not found to be sufficient 
to warrant the cost of the arrangement. 
'I have no official information of the 
working of the system in Australia. I 
‘am induced, however, to attribute the 
comparative ill-success of the experiment 
here to the fact that most provincial 
towns are so well supplied with letter- 
boxes, cleared at short intervals, that 
there is no great need of further accom- 
modation of the kind. 





ITALY AND EGYPT. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo,E.) : On behalf 
of the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
if the military movement sanctioned by ~ 
the British Government in Egypt was 
influenced by representations from the 
Italian Government ; and, if so, whether 
he can state the nature of those repre- 
sentations con:istently with public in- 
terests. 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): The decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the communications received 
from the Italian Government as to the 
prospects of an attack by the Dervishes 
on the Italian position at Kassala, and 





the effect that this might have on the 








military situation and upon Egyptian 
interests. It would obviously not be 
desirable to state the exact purport of 
those communications. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the 
Central Division of Sheftield, Sir Howarp 
Vincent, I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade how many prosecu- 
tions were instituted under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act of 1887 and 1891 
by the Board of Trade in 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, and 1895, and with what 
results as to convictions and costs ; how 
many cases are now pending at the suit 
of the Board of Trade; and how many 
were last year instituted by private 
persons or corporate bodies, and with 
what result ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: From 1891 to 1895 


inclusive, the Board of Trade instituted 


sixteen prosecutions for thirty-three 
offences. Twenty-three convictions re- 
sulted. The penalties amounted to £77 


and the costs to £74 13s. No cases are 
now pending. The Board have no in- 
formation as to the number of prosecu- 
tions instituted by private persons or 
corporate bodies in 1895. 


HEAD POSTMASTERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, with reference to 
the allowance made to many head post 
offices for the purposes of providing 
assistance in addition to the established 
force, whether the disposition of such 
allowance is at the absolute disposal of 
the postmaster in the interest of whose 
office such grant is made, and in such 
cases, as where the allowance is granted 
for the purpose of providing two or 
more assistants, is any supervision ex- 
ercised, and, if so, by whom, as to its 
expenditure and the due apportioning of 
the grant between the respective as- 
sistants employed ; is he aware that in 
many instances postmasters of offices to 
which this grant is made are permitted 
to appoint their wives or a female 
relative to the position of assistants, and 
to exempt such assistant from giving a 
regular daily attendance, which is 


Mr. George Curzon. 
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required of regular assistants, thereby 
obliging other members of the staff to 
perform the duties that would in the 
ordinary course fall to them as assistants 
to discharge ; and whether he will cause 
inquiries to be instituted, and take steps 
to correct abuses, if any, caused by 
appointments of this kind ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: In those cases, 
where allowances are granted for aid 
head postmasters are at liberty to employ 
their own assistants, but they are 
required to furnish annually a statement, 
which they have to certify as correct, 
showing as regards such assistants their 
names, length of service, number of 
hours of daily attendance, the amount 
paid to them in cash, and the estimated 
value of their board and lodging in cases 
where the assistants live on the post 
office premises. Subsequently, these 
statements are submitted by the surveyor 
to headquarters with a similar certificate. 
The Postmaster General is aware that in 
many instances postmas‘ers employed 
their wives and relatives as assistants, 
and he thinks that there is no objection 
to their doing so, but he is not aware 
that such persons are, in any case, ex- 
empted from giving the regular daily 
attendance specifically allotted to them. 
Such a practice, if brought to his notice, 
would be immediately stopped. 


LAND TAX (SMALL LIVINGS AND 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS). 

Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether a reprint of the Return contained 
at the end of the statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners appointed 
under the Great Seal for the exoneration 
of Small Livings and Charitable Institu- 
tions from the Land Tax can be made, 
and a similar return be furnished for the 
year ending 3lst December 1895, show- 
ing the Livings and other Ecclesiastical 
Benefices and Charitable Institutions 
then exonerated with the same informa- 
tion respecting them as that contained in 
the Return of 1820 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A reprint of the 
Return of 1820 can be made if desired, 
but I understand that the Stationery 
Office has a few copies left still. Under 
the Act 57 Geo. ITI. cap. 100 the exonera- 
tion of Small Livings and Charitable 
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Institutions from the Land Tax came to 
an end in 1820, so that no similar Return 
exists for any subsequent year. 


SUBMARINE CABLE CODE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state what steps have 
been taken to remove the objections 
raised to the official Submarine Cable 
Code and to prevent error in the trans- 
mission of messages ; whether, in particu- 
lar, the objections put forward by English 
commercial bodies have been communi- 
cated to the framers of the Code; and 
whether a revised edition of the Code 
will appear ; if so, at what date ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The objections 
raised to the Official Vocabulary by 
English Commercial bodies have been 
communicated to Berne. As to the rest 
of his Question, I think I must refer the 
hon. Member to the remarks I made on 
the 30th August last in response to some 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow on the 
Telegraph Vote. I will only add that 
Delegates of this conntry to the Inter- 
national Conference in Buda Pesth will 
use their best endeavours to promote a 
satisfactory solution of the Question. 


RURAL POSTAL DELIVERIES 
(IRELAND). 

Me. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he can state on what grounds 
the application of Mr. John Hannah, 
poulterer, to have his letters and post 
parcels re-delivered at his house by the 
rural letter carrier of the Castlederg and 
Aghyran Post Office, in the county of 
Tyrone, has been refused, while a similar 
application on behalf of the Rev. Mr. 
Verner, a Protestant clergyman, whose 
house is 200 yards farther from the public 
road than Mr. Hannah’s house, has been 
granted ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : Asa general rule, 
residents at single houses situated more 
than 70 yards off the road travelled by a 
rural postman are expected to obtain 
their letters at the nearest post office or 
to put up boxes by the roadside in which 
the postman may deposit their letters. 


{20 Marcn 1896} 
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An exception is occasionally made in 
favour of persons receiving a large 
amount of correspondence, and the walk 
of the Castlederg and Aghyran postman 
was thus not long since extended to the 
house of Mr. Verner. The correspondence 
of Mr. Hannah does not, however, amount 
to one-third of that received by Mr. 
Verner, and an extension of the post- 
man’s walk in Mr. Hannah’s case is not 
considered to be warranted. It would be 
a great convenience if small questions 
of this kind were asked privately. 
[ Cheers. | 


LIFE-SAVING DRESS. 

Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Report recently made to the Board of 
Trade by their nautical surveyors is 
strongly in favour of a new form of life- 
saving dress for mariners, known as 
“ Bickley’s Patent Buoyant Clothing ;” 
and, if this be so, whether he will direct 
copies of that Report to be circulated 
among hon. Members ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
are advised that the invention referred 
to by the hon. Member does not comply 
with the statutory Rules affecting life- 
saving appliances for use at sea, inas- 
much as it involves the principle of in- 
flation, a principle which it is not 
thought advisable to admit, especially in 
the case of so unreliable a material as 
rubber. Under these circumstances, I 
do not think any useful purpose would 
be served by the circulation of a Report 
signed by one officer of the Department 
admitting the merits of the invention, 
which are not questioned. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 
Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, 
Prestwich): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the French Government will 
follow the same course in regard to the 
Treaty concluded between the Queen of 
Madagascar and this country as they 
did in taking up the administration of 
Tunis in 1881, in regard to the Anglo- 

Tunisian Treaty then in existence ? 
*Mr. CURZON : I am afraid it is not 
in my power to say in advance what 
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course the French Government will fol- 
low in regard to the Treaty concluded 
between the Queen of Madagascar and 
this country. That will be known when 
the Treaty is communicated to us. But 
there was a full discussion in the French 
Chamber yesterday, and a statement by 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and until we get a full report of his 
speech I think I had better refrain from 
expressing an opinion about it in this 
House. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it is, or 
has recently been, the practice to employ 
children in the industrial schools as half- 
timers under age; and whether there 
have been cases of children of the ten- 
derest age in such schools being put to 
work contrary to the provisions of the 
Education Act? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The employment of children in industrial 
schools cannot be compared with the 
employments of half-timers as regulated 
by the Factory and Education Acts. 
The provision of industrial training in 
these schools is authorised by the Indus- 
trial Schools Act of 1866, and, I am ad- 
vised, is not affected by the Education 
Acts. On this point I may refer the 
hon. Member to Section 50 of the 
Education Act of 1876. I may assure 
him, however, that the inspectors pay 
special attention to the character of the 
employments to which young children are 
put, in order that, as far as possible, 
it may be suited to their age and 
physical condition, and that I have|® 
every reason to believe the system of 
mixed industrial and school training is 
working beneficially. The point is one 
to which the Committee which is now 
sitting will, doubtless, pay special atten- 
tion. 


TRADE WITH CHINA. 

Mr. C, E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, (1) whether the 
Government is taking steps towards 
terminating the proceedings of the|j 
provincial authorities in the Chinese 


Mr. Curzon. 
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provinces of Kwangtun, Kwangsi, K wei- 
chon, and Yunnan, whereby the com- 
mercial advantages granted to England 
by her Treaties and Conventions with 
China have been for many years virtually 
retracted or rendered useless, greatly to 
the detriment of British trade, as is 
shown by the Report for 1894 on the 
Kwang provinces by our Consul at 
Canton, and in the case of Yunnan and 
Kweichon by various official publications 
in recent years; and, (2) whether the 
Government are taking steps to induce 
the Chinese Government to abolish the 
terminal tax levied in the southern 
provinces of China on goods proceeding 
inland under Treaty transit passes, 
which duty is levied by the provincial 
authorities on such goods as a handicap 
in order to render our transit pass privi- 
leges nugatory ? 

Mr. CURZON : The attention of Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Pekin was drawn 
last year to the perfunctory fulfilment by 
the Chinese of their Treaty obligations 
and to the undertaking given by them 
in 1886, to instruct. the Provincial 
Authorities to publish in the full the 
Likin tariffs in force in their districts. A 
case of the specific hardship mentioned 
in the second paragraph is at the present 
time the subject of representations to 
the Chinese Government, and Her 
Majesty’s Government are pressing for 
the strict observance of Article XX VITI. 
of the Treaty of 1858. 

Mr. SCHWANN further asked the 
Under Secretary of State of Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Government is 
negotiating with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the opening of the Canton West 
River and its tributaries to steam navi- 
gation, and for the opening of Nannim, 
Sinchow, and Wuchow, in Kwangsi and 
Pongai, at the navigation head “of the 
Canton West River in Eastern Yunnan 
as Treaty ports. And, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has approached 
the Government of China, with the view 
of the privileges granted, under the 
Opium Agreement of 18th J uly 1885, in 
the case of opium under transit, being 
accorded to other merchandise proceed- 
ing inland under transit pass 4 

Mr. CURZON: The Chinese Govern- 
ment have assented to the opening of the 
West River, and negotiations are proceed- 
ingas to the ports of call and ports open to 
trade where Consular officers may be 
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established. Her Majesty's Government 
are pressing the Chinese Government for 
a strict observance of the Treaty provi- 
sions in regard to transit passes, but they 
have not as yet seen their way to effect- 
ually approach that Government on the 
subject of an extension to other mer- 
chandise of the system in force as 
regards opium. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Sir JOHN KINLOCH (Perthshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, (1) whether he will 
arrange to place upon the Table of the 
House the correspondence on the impor- 
tation of Canadian cattle which has taken 
place since papers were last presented to 
Parliament on the subject in 1894 ; and, 
(2) whether he will postpone the Second 

Reading of the Diseases of Animals Bill 
until the communication recently ad- 
dressed to the Colonial Secretary, on 
behalf of the Canadian Government, 
respecting the importation of Canadian 
cattle, has been printed ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : The fur- 
ther papers asked for by the hon. Member 
are in the hands of the printers, and 


arrangements have been made for their | 


This will | 


delivery on Monday next. 
insure the result desired by the hon. 


Member in the second paragraph of his | 


Question. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE. 


{20 Marcn 1896} 


Schools. 
TELEPHONE RECEIPTS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he can state what percentage of the 
receipts of telephone companies is payable 
to the State; and, what amount was 
actually received by the Post Office from 
the telephone companies during each of 

| the past five financial years ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The royalty is 10 
per cent., and the amounts received dur- 
ing the past five financial years were :— 
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1890-1, £44,007; 1891-2, £50,403; 
1892-3, £57,620; 1893-4, £65,443 ; 


1894-5, £72,693. 


VESTRY ELECTIONS (LONDON. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the Local 
Government Board has yet fixed the 
dates for the May election of Vestrymen 
in London; if so, whether, for the 
general convenience of the Vestries and 
others, he will now state the dates fixed 
for the nominations and the _ pollings ; 
and, whether he can state when the 
rules relating to the London Vestry elec- 
tions will be published ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAT, 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
question as to the dates of the proceed- 
ings in connection with the election of 
| Vestrymen in London in May next is 
| receiving my attention, and it is proposed 





Mr. CHARLES E. COLSTON (Glou- | t issue the necessary Regulations as to 
cester, Thornbury): I beg to ask the! the elections shortly. 


Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether, having regard to the expressed 
intention of the Government to place the 
new rifle in the hands of the Volunteers 
at an early date, Officers commanding 
corps have power to borrow money to 


construct or reconstruct ranges and butts, | 
in addition to and apart from any exist- | 


ing power to borrow money for the pur- 
chase of the land itself ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe tt- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) : Command- 
ing Officers will have the power referred 
to, subject to the Secretary of State’s 
approval, if the Military Lands Act 
Amendment Bill, now before this House, 
becomes law. 


VOL, XX XVIII. [FOURTH SERIES. | 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON ( York, 
W.R., Mosley ): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether managers of de- 
nominational schools, in handing their 
schools over to School Boards for pur- 
poses of secular education only, are 
allowed to continue the teaching of 
denominational creeds and formularies ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): A school transferred 
to a School Board comes under the pro- 
visions of Section 14 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, only during the 
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hours that the Board have control over 
the school by the arrangement for trans- 
fer. 


Labourers’ 


POWERS OF “CAISSE DE LA DETTE” 
IN EGYPT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY ( Montrose 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether a majority of the Commissioners 
of the Caisse of the public Debt is com- 
petent to sanction any expenditure 
proposed to be made therefrom. 


Mr. CURZON : There‘are two funds, 
one, the larger, derived from the con- 
version, for the expenditure of which 
the unanimous consent of the Powers is 
required ; the other, a smaller one, 
amounting now to about two-and-a-half 
millions, which can be disposed of by the 
majority of the Caisse. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman which of the two 
funds may be resorted to in virtue of 
this application ? 

Mr. CURZON: It is the second of 
the two for the application of which 
authority is required. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform us where the 
instrument is in which that information 
is given ? 

Mr. CURZON : It is to be found in 
the decree constituting the Reserve Fund 
and the Commission of the Debt, dated, 
T think, 1876. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to state what document 
is in existence in which it is set forth 
that the majority of votes have authority 
to deal with this matter, as it was dis- 
tinetly stated they have ? 

Mr. CURZON: I may have been 
wrong as to the date; I did not expect 
the question to be raised or I would have 
informed myself; but the text of which 
i have stated the substance is to be found 
in that decree. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): May I ask whether there 
are any precedents for spending money 
from the first Reserve Fund without the 
unanimous consent of the Powers? 
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NIGER COMPANY AND NATIVE 
TRADERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) 
whether, by the trade regulations of the 
Niger Company, and by the administra- 
tive arrangements, the natives have been 
prohibited from trading in the way they 
have long been accustomed to ; (2) whe- 
ther these trade regulations have been 
sanctioned by the British Government ; 
(3) whether it has been brought to his 
notice that the natives have been unable to 
change the method and direction of their 
trading ; (4) and, whether he has any in- 
formation to show that there has been an 
increase of smuggling since these regu- 
lations were made, that native smugglers 
have been shot at sight by the Company’s 
officers or servants, and that there has 
been great discontent among the natives 
in consequence ? 

Mr. CURZON: The answers to the 
Questions in paragraphs one, three, and 
four, will be found in greater fulness 
than I can give them, in the Report of 
Sir John Kirk, which has already been 
circulated. The answer to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flintshire (Mr. Samuet Smit), 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
Poor Law Schools has presented its 
Report ; and, if so, when it will be in 
the hands of Members ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Report of the 
Committee referred to has been received 
by the Local Government Board, and 
will at once be presented to the House. 
I am unable to state what time will be 
required for the printing of the Report, 
but I know of no reason why the copies 
should not be in the hands of the Mem- 
bers very shortly. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 





[“« Order, order ! ”] 
[The Question was not answered. } 
Vice President of the Council. 





Lord Lieutenant of Ireland of Ireland, is 
it the intention of the Government to 
| introduce into any Measure dealing with 
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the Amendment of the Irish Poor Law | acted upon ; and, will the present Govern- 
Acts a clause to cheapen and ene consider the advisability of intro- 
the working of the Labourers’ (Ireland) | ducing an Act embodying the recom- 
Acts by compelling boards of guardians | | mendations of the Committee ? 

to consider representations within a cer-- Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
tain fixed period after their reception, | Inquiry by the Select Committee, to 
and to so alter the clauses dealing with | which reference is presumably made, was 
the taking of land as to facilitate the | not limited to Ireland as suggested by 
transfer and relieve guardians of the | the Question, but extended to the United 
necessity of procuring Provisional Orders?| Kingdom, and the Committee’s recom- 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Any pro- 
posals of the nature indicated in the 
Question could only properly be dealt 
with by a separate Bill, having for its 
object the amendment of the existing 
Labourers Acts. It hasalready beenstated 
by me on more than one occasion that 
a Bill for the purpose of amending these 
Acts is in preparation, but that I cannot 
make any statement as to its provisions. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 
meath, 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
has his attention been drawn to the fact 
that, at an inquiry under the Labourers’ 
Acts (Ireland), held in Mullingar before 
Major Rutlege Fair early in January, 
two applications for cottages in the 
Clonfad Electoral Division were con- 
sidered, one of which was granted and 
the other refused ; and that in the case 
of the refusal the applicant was an 
evicted tenant ; and (2) will he explain 
what were the grounds upon which Major 
Fair based the refusal in question ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are as stated in the first paragraph. 
The proposal to erect the second cottage 
was not sanctioned, as it would have 
resulted in placing on a farm the in- 
dividual who had been previously evicted 
therefrom, and because it was also held 
that if this man was in need of a cottage 
a site should be acquired on the land of 
his present employer, for whom he has 
worked for a number of years, and who 
oceupies a large farm. 


HOUSE TENURE IN TOWNS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, if he is aware of the 
recommendations of a Commission, which 
in 1886, was appointed to inquire into 
the conditions of the tenure of houses in 
towns in Ireland; why it is that the 


Report of the Commission was never | 








mendations in regard to Ireland were 
expressly stated to be also applicable 
to England. Under these circumstances 
the hon. Member will see that it would 
not be possible to consider the question 
of legislation in the matter for Ireland 
without at the same time considering the 
larger question in its application to the 
United Kingdom. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Italian Government communicated with 
Her Majesty’s Government before under- 
taking the expedition against Abyssinia ; 
and, if so, what was the nature of the 
communication ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; the Italian 
advance into Abyssinia was undertaken 
without previous communication with 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I must 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
recent campaign to which he is perhaps 
alluding, was not the result of an Italian 


expedition against Abyssinia, but of an \, , 


Abyssinian attack upon the advanced 
posts of Italy. 


CUSTOMS (STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT). 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether the Commissioners 
of Customs received a letter of inquiry 
addressed to them by the abstractors in 
the Statistical Office on the 30th October 
last ; and, if so, what is the reason of the 
delay in replying thereto. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Board of 
Customs received the letter on 4th Nov- 
ember last. Their views with regard to 
the whole subject of the future establish- 
ment of the Statistical Office, of which 
the applicants form a part, have been 
reported to the Treasury, who are now 
considering the matter. 
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SMALL-POX AT GLOUCESTER 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether, owing to the 
prevalence of small-pox in Gloucester, 
the recruits of the 4th battalion of the 
Gloucestershire Militia have not been 
called up there for preliminary training, 
as in the ordinary course they would 


have been on Monday last ; and, whether | 


any provision has been made or will be 
made for their undergoing such training 
elsewhere ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : In con- 
sequence of the prevalence of small-pox 
in the district, the preliminary drill of 
the recruits of the 4th battalion of the 
Gloucestershire regiment has been sus- 
pended. The question of carrying out 
this drill at a ‘later date is under con- 
sideration. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY (RATING). 

Me. J.J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any, and, if any, what 
part of the grants for 1896-7, under the 
Estimate for rates on Government pro- 
perty, will be paid to local authorities in 
Ireland ; whether, if any part of the 
increase goes to Ireland, it is consequent 
to any extent on a revision of old 
valuations, such as is declared, in the 
Memorandum prefixed to the General 
Abstract of the Estimates for 1896-7, 
to have extensively taken place in 
London ; and whether, if no revaluation 
of Government property in Ireland has 
taken place in recent years, such as has 
occurred in England and _ especially 
London, the Government will take steps 
to rectify the injustice thereby done to 
Ireland ? 

Mr. HANBURY: It is estimated 
that £5,000 will be paid to the local 
authorities of Ireland out of the in- 
creased grants for 1896-7 for rates on 
Government property, and that of this 
£5,000, something between £3,000 and 
£4,000 will be the increased contribu- 
tions directly consequent on the revision 
of the old valuations referred to in the 
Memorandum prefixed to the General 
Abstract of the Estimates for 1896-7, 
the remainder being for new properties 
and forincreased contributions consequent 
on arise in the poundage rate of local 
rates. It is true that the amounts shown 
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|for Ireland in the Rates Estimates for 
| 1895-6 and 1896-7 are the same, but the 
| 1895-6 Estimate included about £5,000 
| for arrears left over from 1894-5. T may 
‘add for the hon. Member’s information 
| that the Valuations of all the Govern- 
/ment Property in Ireland will be again 


| revised next year. 


| 


Registers. 


| 
|JOHN BRIGHT’S STATUE (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the First 
|Commissioner of Works to whom the 
‘statue of the late Mr. John Bright, now 
‘in the central Lobby of the House, 
| belongs ; and if he is prepared to give 
}an assurance to the House that it will 
not be taken over either by his Depart- 
|ment or by any other Department until 
‘the House has had an opportunity to 
decide as to the desirability of the 
acquisition of this work of art, with a 
| view to its permanently remaining in its 
| present position ? 
| Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
| WORKS (Mr. Akers-Dovuatas, Kent, 
| St. Augustine’s): The statue of the late 


| Mr. Bright has not yet been formally 
|taken over by the Government, as the 
|consent of the Treasury, which is neces- 


sary under the provisions of the Public 
| Statues Act of 1854, has not yet been 
|signified tome. The statue is, therefore, 
iT think, strictly speaking, the property 
}of the committee of the memorial fund, 
although it was placed in its present 
| position with the joint consent of the 
| Lord Great Chamberlain and myself. I 
|am prepared to give the assurance which 
the hon. Member asks for, 


MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 


| Viscount CRANBORNE(Rochester): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, whe- 
ther, in the event of a marriage taking 
place which is afterwards shown to be 
within the prohibited degrees, the 
Registrar General has power to direct 
the insertion of any entry in the 
register book to that effect; and, if 
not, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of giving him such power by 
legislation, in order that the register 
book may be a true record of valid 
marriages } 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WesstER, Isle of Wight): In 
my opinion the Registrar General has no 
power to direct the insertion in the 
register of any entry of the kind sug- 
gested, and I doubt whether it would be 
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the Government, in the event of the 
Vote on Account being passed without 
that opportunity being afforded. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Gentleman who 





expedient that any such power should be | followed him have a perfect right to 
conferred by legislation. The Registrar | claim that some time should be given, 
would have no means of testing the|either in Committee or on Report, for 
accuracy of any statements made to him, | the discussion of subjects other than the 
and, in my judgment, such facts can|comparatively restricted one of Egypt. 
only be properly ascertained by judicial | I gave a pledge to the House that the 
proceedings. | first Order on Monday would be the 
| Diseases of Animals Bill, and I under- 
stand that it would be inconvenient to 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS (CURRENT | certain Members who are interested in 
RATE OF WAGES). | that Bill if there was a change in the 
Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, | plans of the Government. But I under- 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the | stand that the Bill ought not to take 
Treasury, whether his consent to the/|very long. I will consult with those who 
appointment of a Select Committee on | give me advice in these matters whether 
the subject of the currrent rate of wages |I can meet the wishes of hon. Gentle- 
clause in Government contracts was in-| men, so that if we do not finish the dis- 
tended to be conditional or absolute ;| cussion on this Vote of Account to-night 
and, if the latter, will the Government | it might be taken as the second Order on 
itself move for the Committee, or afford| Monday, and that if anything is left 
facilities for the purpose, if the Motion | over after that it may be taken on Re- 
of the hon. Member for Poplar should | port. 
not, owing to the discussion on other 
business, be reached on Tuesday ? 
. Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| MILITARY EXPEDITION TO DONGOLA. 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester,| Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
E.): My statement as regards the Com- | ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
mittee was intended to be absolute and | Affairs a Question which I hope he will 
not conditional, and the Secretary to the | be able to answer without notice. It is, 
War Oftice completed my statement in | whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Debate on the Army Estimates. If ‘a statement made in the French Cham- 
need be the Government will themselves | ber yesterday by M. Berthelot, to the 
move for a Committee ; but they are of following effect :—“ But before granting 
opinion that before it is appointed it will | their co-operation the French Govern- 
be desirable to have some Debate. |ment have had to ask for explanations 
|on various points, and I beg the Cham- 
‘ber to content itself with this indication, 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. ‘inasmuch as an exchange of views is now 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT aid, | going on between the two Governments ;” 
le wished to ask the First Lord of the|and whether, in view of that declara- 
Treasury as to the business for Monday. | tion, the Under Secretary adheres to the 
Considering the probability that the answer he gave yesterday that no reply 
Debate on Egypt would occupy the whole | had been received from France ? 
of that evening, would not the right hon.| *Mr. CURZON: I believe it would 
Gentleman put down the Report of the | be quite contrary to practice, and I am 
Vote on Account the first Orderon Mon-| sure it would be equally contrary to 
day, in accordance with what he believed | convenience, for Questions of this kind 
to be a usual practice. |when put to the representative of the 
Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, | Foreign Office to be answered without 
Tyneside) asked, whether the Under | any notice at all. [JJinisterial cheers. | 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would have | Mr. DILLON: I only desire by way 
an opportunity of making a statement) of personal explanation to say that I put 
in reference to the slave trade policy of ‘the Question without notice because I 


| 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman had Crass I. a 
hardly fairly dealt with the House in the Royal Palaces and Marl- 
borough House ... £13,000 
Answer he gave yesterday. [Cries of ial tee a ee 
Order.” Gardens . 34,000 
Mr. SPEAKER: That is hardly in Houses of Parliament Build- 
the nature of a personal explanation. ings . +++ 11,000 
[c heere ] Admiralty, ‘Extension of 
"a Buildings ae 12,000 
Miscellaneous Legal " Build- 
ings, Great Britain 24,000 
Art and Science Buildings, 
LIBEL. Great Britain 10,000 
= : Diplomatic and Consular 
Bill to Amend the Law of Libel, | Buildings 10,000 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Willcox, | as enue Department “ Build- 
Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. | , rein "igi * oh 140,000 
'T. P. O’'Connor, Mr. Maclean and Mr. | ublic a _ 70,000 
Frederick Wilson ; presented and read Surveys of _“_ tit: 
1*; to be read 2* upon Tuesday, 31st Kingdom... 80,000 
March.—[ Bill 151.] Harbours, &c., under Board 
of Trade, and angen 
Abroad rr a 7,000 
, - Peterhead Harbour 6,000 
COUNTY AUDITORS. Rates on Government Pro- 
‘ Sih cement § perty 200,000 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to | Pubic Works and Buildings, 
the audit of the accounts of County | aed 70,000 
Councils, ordered to be brought in by! Railways, Ireland 68,000 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir | 
John Dorington, Sir William Houlds- | pee 
a Crass II. 
worth, Mr. Bill, and Mr. Humphreys- | ere 
Dineen: : pe eee oe, United Kingdom and England :— 
wen ; presente 1 and rea » We House of Lords, Offices . £7,000 
read 2* upon Wednesday next.—{ Bill | House of Commons, Offices... 11,000 
152. | Treasury and Subordinate De- 
partments 30,000 
Home Office and Subordinate 
Departments 38,000 
F P ° Colonial Office... ; 13,000 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. Privy Council Office, ete. ... 5,000 
Board of Trade and Subordi- 
ee oes fe nate Departments .. 55,000 
Mercantile MarineFund, Grant 
a2 ? in Aid 15,000 
SUPPLY. Bankruptcy Department of the 
Considered in Committee :— Board of Trade oe 3 
Board of Agriculture... 75,000 
{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | Charity Commission ... 14,000 
: Civil Service Commission 13,000 
(In the Committee.) Exchequer and Audit oe 
pee ica atin eo ce os lS ; atl ment.. 2,0000 
CiviL SERVICE AND REVENUE Depart- Friendly Societies, Registry... 2,200 
MENTS, 1896-7 (Vote on Account). Local Government Board 60,000 
- : ss : Lunacy Commission ... 4,500 
Motion made, and Question pro- Mint (including Coinage) 10 
posed — National Debt Office . 5,000 
, . 4 Public Record Office . , 7,000 
“That a sum, not exceeding £10,350,018, be a ’ 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or | E —_ Works Loan Commis- 2500 
towards defraying the Charges for the following | Re : oe I's Offi : rye 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the | St gi sere feneral’s ad Printing 180.000 
— eee se ay SE ane Der, = oods, Forests, etc., Office of 7,000 
; oe eh eee V Torks and Public Buildings, 
Crvit SERVICES. nae. 17,000 
Cuass IT. Secret Service.. 16,000 
Foreign Office ... .. £22,000 Soctlandt -— 
Crass V Secretary for Scotland 4,000 
ah eae al | Fishery Board... 8,000 
British Protectorate in Uganda | Lunacy Commission ... 2,000 
and Central Africa... ee 40,000 Registrar General’s Office 2,000 
Mr. Dillon. 
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Local Government Board for Ireland :— 
Scotland as ’ £4,000 Public Education... £550,000 
a | Endowed Schools Commis- 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household 2,000 N bes esr 1 er se a 
Chief Secretary and Subordi- | Qu ane C o ery oe ae 
nate Departments .. .. 15,000 ueen’s Colleges ’ 

Charitable Donations and Be- ia 
uests Office i ae 700 ‘ : 
Sonal Government Board 25,000 rs Services and Con- s00-00e 
Public Record Office . 2,000 sular Services “* ° 
Public Works Office... ... 12,000 Colonial Services, including * 
Registrar General’s Office ... 5,500 South Africa vee 15,000 
Valuation and BoundarySurvey 6,000 Cyprus, — in Aid yes 
Slave Trade Services . : i 
Coase TIT Subsidies to Telegraph Com- 
ULASS ; .. 33,000 
United Kingdom and England :— ietaats 

Law Charges ... a --. £40,000 Crass VI. 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 18,000 wo 
Supreme Court of Judicature 120,000 iy ce gg and Retired 270,000 
land Begietey peed Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pen- 

County Courts ise 5,000 sions, etc. 4.000 
Police Courts (London and Savings iin ead wiles diy ’ 

: Sheerness) ... -... 1,500 Societies Deficiency a 
Police, England and ‘Wales... 14,000 Miscellaneous Charitable and 
Fiennes, England and the other Allowances, Great 

Colonies m --» 180,000 Britain 1.000 
Reformatory and Industrial Pauper Lunatics, Ireland a 120,000 

Schools, Great Britain 140,000 Hospitals and Charities, Ire- 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic onl 9,000 
Asylum os 10,000 : <i " ss : 

Scotland :— Crass VIL. 
Law Charges and Courts of Temporary Commissions... £10,000 
Law . 30,000 Miscellaneous Expenses 1,500 
Register House, E dinburgh .. 13,000 Highlands and Islands of 
Cc rofters Commission ... ... 2,000 Scotland ds ..» 12,000 
Prisons, Scotland 27,000 Repayments to the Civil Con- 
Ireland :— tingencies Fund ... — 
Law Charges and Criminal = —_— 
Prosecutions : 24,000 Total for Civil Services £8,100,018 
Supreme Court of Judicature ——— 
and other bitett Biss ait 
‘ . ——— Revenue DEPARTMENTS. 

sand Commission 25,000 CG .. £90.000 
County Court Officers, ete. ... 36,000 See vitae : 2 nt 
Dublin Metropolitan sides Post Dike... : 800,000 
c ete. le “ 28,000 | Post Office Packet Servi ice 190,000 
Jonstabulary eee . 600, 000 | Post Office Telegraphs 1,000,000 
Prisons, Ireland ; ... 45,000 Total for Revenue Depart- 
Reformatory and Industrial actin fy £2.250.000 

Schools 55,000 ; anna 
Dundrum Criminal "Lunatic | Grand Total £10,350,018 
Asylum aes 2,500 | ee 


Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Public Education, England 
and Wales ... = £2,960,000 








EGYPT. 





Science and Art Department, | Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs), 


United Kingdom . 240,000 on rising to propose as an Amendment : 
a a —_ |**That the Item, Class 2, Vote 5 
ational Gallery : : Soi 
National Portratt Gallery 1,500 | (Foreign Office) : - — by = 
Scientific Investigations, etc., _was received wit pposition cheers, 
United Kingdom 12,000 |The right hon. Gentleman said: Mr. 
Universities and Colleges, Lowther, it has been my fortune on 
Great Britain, and Inter- | various occasions during the last 12 years 
sania Gateoaas bahaa a |to take part in discussions in this 
iadtiedl<.: | House upon the policy of various Gov- 
Public Education . 540.000 /ernments in reference to the Soudan ~ 
National Gallery 1,400 'and the policy pursued in that terrivory. 


i 
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I never supposed on the last occasion, | believed—though, of course, we knew 
which is now six or seven years | better—when we assured Europe that 
ago, when attention was drawn to that/ our philanthropic professions in regard 
territory, which is so fraught with to Armenia were disinterested. We 
melancholy and tragic associations, that | know that our position in Egypt was one 
it would in so comparatively short a amongst other reasons which weakened 
distance of time fall to me again to our position in those most unfortunate 
move that which is in effect a Resolution | negotiations. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Iam 
similar to that which, in association | content to leave that part of the subject 
with my right hon. Friend the Member to what Lord Salisbury called the ‘‘ sound 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), I had occa-|and_ orthodox’’ view expressed in 
sion to move 11 years ago. I hope hon. another place by Lord Kimberley. 
Gentlemen opposite will believe that I Those views are that there was a 
do not approach this important subject | universal wish among all the Powers 
from a Party point of view. In form, | that Egypt should be able to stand alone 
no doubt, my post is a Vote of Cen- without foreign assistance, and that we 
sure on Her Majesty’s Government ; all in this country looked forward to the 
but I have been perfectly impartial, | time when we shall be able, in accord- 
because in 1885 I moved a Vote of ance with our abundantly-repeated obli- 
Censure upon Her Majesty’s then Gov- gation, to terminate our occupation in 
ernment, which was composed of a+Egypt, which has been procuctive of 
different Party to that now holding much benefit and many blessings to the 
office. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was un-| people of Egypt—{ Ministerial cheers|— 
derstood, from a statement made the} but the long continuance of which is 
other day by the First Lord of the fraught with great disadvantages to this 
Treasury, that a night would be conceded country. That was the view expressed 
to us with a view to discussing the by Lord Kimberley, which Lord Salis- 
general policy of the British position in bury, following him, declared to be the 
Egypt. On the whole, I think very sound and orthodox view. Lord Salis- 
little is to be gained, sinc2 the declara-| bury made another declaration on the 
tion of the new policy of the Govern- | subject when he was defending what is 
ment, by opening a general discussion on }-known as the Drummond Wolff Conven- 
that subject. I am not at all indicating | tion of 1887, which, as the House will 
that it is my view that that subject does recollect, was a projected agreement by 
not need and does not deserve at the proper | which Great Britain was to withdraw 
time a full discussion. There are many | from Egypt in three years under certain 
reasons, indeed, why it should be dis- }eonditions. He stated that Great Britain 
cussed and considered, because, as the | | was hedged’'in Egypt between two sets 
First Lord of the Treasury said in a/ of pledges. The first was the pledge to 
speech in the country, there is no doubt Europe not to assume anything like a 
that a change almost amounting to a protectorate over Egypt, and the second 
revolution has taken place in British | was a pledge to Egypt to perform the 
policy in reference to the Turkish | task that we had undertaken in reference 
Empire. That being soe, considerations to that country—namely, not to aban- 
arose in our minds affecting not only|don the people of Egypt either to the 
our position in Egypt, but our whole mercy of foreign invasion or as a prey to 
Eastern Mediterranean policy. These | internal troubles. That seems to be a 
considerations are, T_ believe, making | perfectly correct view of the situation. 
their way in the mincs of the people of | Lord Salisbury tried to find a way out 
this country, who have hitherto never | between those pledges in 1887 ; but, 
allowed a doubt to be thrown upon the | unfortunately, through no fault of his 
advantage to us of our occupation of own, he failed. I hope the time may 
Egpyt. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] I think | come when a similar attempt may be 
many of our countrymen feel that|made. But I frankly admit that the 
amongst the reasons why our hands | present moment is not propitious for 
were weakened in dealing with the! action of that kind, and it has been 
humiliating subject of Armenia was that | rendered Jess propitious—as I think I 
we did not stand before Europe in a! will be able to show the House—by the 
position which would entitle us to be| unfortunate step which Her Majesty’s 
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Government has now announced to the 
public and to Europe. I was very glad 
to hear the cheers of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite when I mentioned the benefits 
and blessings which Egypt had derived 
from the British occupation. There is 
no difference between the two sides of 
the House in regard to the results of 
British administration in Egypt. But 
one of the objections to the new policy 
of the Government is that it is likely to 
withdraw from Egypt some of those 
benefits and blessings, as Lord Kimberley 
called them, which have resulted from 
British administration, because you are 
going to take from the Egyptian tax- 
payer funds for purposes of your own, 
which otherwise would be devoted to 
carrying out improvements in Egypt, by 
which Lord Cromer himself says Egypt 
would greatly benefit. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The question is whether the new policy 
is merely a defence of the frontier 
against possible raids, or whether it is 
something more. Observe the position. 
By insisting upon remaining in Egypt, 
which of course you do, you are bound 
to admit that Egypt is not strong 
enough to stand by herself ; and yet, if 
we understand the new policy to be 
what it has been described to be by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Under Secretary—and I shall show by- 
and-by that we are in the dark as to its 
precise significance 
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you are imposing on 


a country, which by hypothesis is not | 


strong enough to stand alone, the duty 
of governing one of the most difficult 
territories on the face of the earth. 
[Cheers.| The first question which we 
all had to ask ourselves when this new 
expedition was announced was, What 
were the grounds and reasons which the 
Government would give us as justifying 
this new departure? TI need not apo- 
logise to the House for asking them to 
travel rather closely through these 
grounds and reasons. At the first there 
is something very peculiar in the manner 
in which this information has been given 
to Parliament. [Cheers.| Now that we 
know what the information amounted 
to, what the foundation of the new 
policy is, I can quite understand that 
Lord Salisbury, as a man of satiric 
humour, did appreciate the impression 
likely to be made by such disclosure 
even upon that docile Chamber in which 
he rules. [Zaughter.} He told them 
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in another place that he had looked over 
the telegrams, and it was obvious that 
they contained matters ‘‘ which could 
not properly be laid upon your Lordships’ 
Table.’’ But meanwhile, something had 
happened in this House, and Lord 
Salisbury’s description is so interesting 
that I shall give it in his own words. 


He said :— 


Supply. 


“* Will the right hon. Gentleman be in a posi- 
tion to furnish the House in an authentic shape 
with the information which induced the Govern- 
ment to approve of the advance into the 
Soudan ?”’ 


[Laughter.| A harmless telegram, just 
to humour a simple-minded Member of 
this House. [Laughter and cheers. } 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) : I am very loth to interrupt 
therighthon. Gentleman, but Iamsure he 
would not wish to do an injustice either 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs or to 
myself. It was only just before coming 
down to this House that I received a 
private letter from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asking me to read out those 
telegrams. I had no opportunity at 
that late hour of communicating with 
the Secretary of State, and I read the 
three telegrams as an act of courtesy to 
the right hon. Gentleman. Subsequently 
I communicated what I had done to the 
Secretary of State, who approved of it, 
and read out the same telegrams to the 
House of Lords. [ Cheers. | 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not want 
to interrupt the argument with a small 
personal matter, but I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that I had asked 
the question on the previous day— 
[cheers|—and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in answer to my question, had 
very courteously said he would inquire 
into the matter, and see whether tele- 
grams could or could not be read. 
[Cheers.| It seems to come to this, that 
here is a most important decision taken, 
and yet in respect of the communication 
of the grounds of that decision, involving 
military and financial considerations of 
great gravity, it is not thought to be 
worth while by the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary—who are one 
personage—to have five minutes’ or even 
one minute’s conversation with the re- 
presentative of the Government in this 
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House. [Cheers.] I cannot conceive 
how the right hon. Gentleman has 
altered that point of view, or made it in 
any way more favourable to himself or 
to Her Majesty's Government in relation 
to their treatment of this House. 
[Cheers.] If we have only had three 
selected telegrams, and if that is the 
whole of the foundation of the case 
which is to be disclosed to us, I do not 
think that the Government has treated 
the House with frankness and with that 
full confidence in the good judgment of 
the House which I should think it would 
always be desirable for a Government, 
and for a Foreign Minister especially, to 
maintain in their relations and dealings 
with this House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it is true, said that those tele- 
grams were the foundation of the case. 

Mr. CURZON : No, no. I am sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman 
again, but this is a very important point. 
What I distinctly stated was that those 
telegrams were the foundation of the 
first part of my statement. In no sense 
were they the whole foundation of our 
case. I had made a statement for the 
grounds of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked, and I gave my authority. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The first part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
the announcement to this House of the 
expedition on which the Government 
had resolved. [Cheers.] That is the 
case. [Renewed cheers.) The question 
I asked was this:— 


“Mr. Curzon has, for the benefit of Mr. 
Morley—[laughter]—selected three telegrams 
which can be communicated without harm.” 


Nothing could be clearer. [Cheers. ] 
But if that is not the whole foundation 
of the case, I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made his position much worse 
than it was before. Now we really know 
that the House has not yet been told 
the whole case. [Cheers.] If it is so, I 
hope the Colonial Secretary, who is 
going to follow, and who of course is a 
partisan of frank diplomacy —{/aughter 
and cheers|—will tell us what was the 
‘foundation of the case, and what was 
that information—those rumours or 
other considerations— which induced the 
Government to approve of the advance 
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into the Soudan. The House is even 
worse treated than I supposed it to have 
been. [Cheers.] Now, as to the reasons 
themselves, are they to be confided in ? 
I am rather curious to know whether the 
telegrams which he was good enough to 
select for my benefit constituted the same 
information as that which, as we were 
told yesterday by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, has been communicated by our 
accredited agents to the five Powers of 
Europe. We should like to know what 
is the justification for the advance into 
Tthe Soudan as presented to the foreign 
Governments, if not to this House. 
There surely can be no objection to a 
disclosure of that kind. I confess that, 
if the telegrams which were communi- 
cated to us were the same as the infor- 
mation given to M. Berthelot, I am not 
greatly surprised that he sliould have 
asked for éclaircissements and an ex- 
change of views. One of my objects 
to-night is that there should be, if 
possible, an exchange of views between 
ourselves and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. We are at present entirely in 
the dark both as to their justification of 
the case and as to their policy in the 
case. What do these telegrams amount 
to? The first announced that Osman 
Digna was advancing into the Suakin 
district ; and that the authorities had 
dispatched messengers with the view of 
obtaining more precise information. The 
second telegram, dated February 26, 
from Lord Cromer stated that informa- 
tion had come from Wady Halfa that 
merchants who had escaped from Berber 
had reported that a force of Dervishes, 
700 strong, had been detailed for an 
attack on the Murad Wells; that a 
second force had been dispatched to 
Kokreb ; that another and larger force 
had left for Dongola ; and that Osman 
Digna had been sent to Kassala. Lord 
Cromer added :— 


Supply. 


“Although I cannot vouch for the entire 
accuracy of these reports, it appears to be cer- 
tain that some hostile movement, having 
Kassala for its probable objective, is in con- 
temptation.” 


The third telegram confirmed this news by 
trustworthy reports which had been re- 
ceived at Suakin. Then, lastly, there came 
a Dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Suakin, stating that for months past 
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rumours had continued to reach Suakin 
to the effect that Osman Digna was con- 
templating the renewal of his old exploits, 
and that those reports appeared to 
have some foundation. That is the 
whole case as far as the information fur- 
nished to Her Majesty’s Government 
from Egypt, and furnished by Her 
Majesty's Government to this House, 
goes. One peculiar thing about these 
communications is that they practically 
all refer to the Suakin district, with the 
exception of the alleged advance to Don- 
gola, and the force alleged to be at the 
Murad Wells. There is no danger to 
the frontier seriously alleged or to be 
seriously inferred from any of those tele- 
grams or from that Dispatch. They were 
mere ‘flying rumours ; and those flying 
rumours, as everyone knows who has 
kept his eye on the region, have been 
going on in Egypt for the last 10 years 
incessantly. Lord Cromer himself, in 
his Report, dated February 3rd, says 
that there has been a small raid beyond 
Wady Halfa, and a movement, not of a 
serious character, in another direction. | 
Then he goes on to say that, though there | 
may be from time to time raids similar | 
in character to these two, yet the Der- | 
vishes appear to be maintaining a defen- 
sive attitude. Therefore, at that time 
Lord Cromer did not anticipate anything 
beyond a repetition of those very slight 
and inconsiderable performances. The 
only part of that information with a 
spark of vitality about it relates to the 
Suakin district. But then you do not 
propose to touch the Suakin district. 
The facts alleged by you affect the Suakin 
district only, and you pretend that they | 
justify the use of military forces which 
cannot possibly touch that district. 
[Cheers.| That is one inconsistency on 
which I hope the Colonial Secretary will 
shed some light. Anyone who heard the 
recital of those telegrams and considered 
the significance and the purport of them, 
will agree that so hazardous a proposal 
was never justified by reasons so flimsy, so 
meagre, so irrelevant, and so absolutely 
unsatisfactory. [Cheers.| If it be really 
true that the Dervishes have advanced to 
Murad Wells, your military operations 
will not affect that; on the contrary they 
will be very much affected by it; be- 
cause the force at Murad Wells, if there be 
a force there, would be quite able to cut 
off your own advance guard which you 
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are going to send to Akasheh. That 


cannot be denied by anybody, however 
little of a military expert he may be. 
Again, there is an allegation that 10,000 
Dervishes have advanced to Dongola. If 
that is so, itis nothing short of madness 
to send an Egyptian force of 8,000 or 
9,000 men to drive 10,000 Dervishes out 
of Dongola. Dongola is nearly 300 
miles from the frontier, and 250 miles 
from Akasheh. How are those 250 miles 
occupied ? The rocky gorges of the Nile 
intervene, and except at high Nile the 
stream is not navigable, and what you 
would do is this. Supposing your 8,000 
Egyptian troops, who have never yet 
been tried, were able by magic to drive 
out those 10,000 Dervishes, even then 
their position, with the rocky gorges of 
the Nile at the back of them, would be a 
position which no man with even the 
most rudimentary sense of military possi- 
bilities, would contemplate without the 
greatest uneasiness. There are two 
hypotheses possible. The power of the 
Khalifa is either collapsing or it is not. 
[Laughter.| All the best information 
available appears to show that the power 
of the Khalifa is rapidly contracting, 
and that his influence is only over a 
limited area. If so, there is no danger 
to Egypt, or to the frontier. The point 
is whether the present Egyptian frontier 
is an insufficient one. If the power of 
the Khalifa is collapsing, then there is 
no new danger to Egypt. But, now, 
take the other hypothesis—the hypothesis 


| which the Government appear to have 


adopted—that Mahdism is in full force, 
or, if not in such full force as 10 or 11 
years ago, still that it will be stimulated 
by recent events, including the defeat of 
the Italians at Adowa, and that that 
constitutes a new danger. If so, I sub- 
mit that the military proposals of the 
Government are ludicrously and most 
dangerously inadequate. I will remind 
the Committee of what happened in 
1884-5. In 1884 Lord Wolseley was 
sent on an expedition to Khartoum. 
What sort of military force does the 
Committee suppose Lord Wolseley de- 
manded and got? He did not demand 
8,000 Egyptian troops. He wrote in 
September, 1884, that he wanted for his 
operations on the Nile six British batta- 
lions for his line of communication only, 
plus Egyptian troops, then, for moving 
forward beyond Dongola, five British 
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battalions, a British camel corps, a 
cavalry regiment, and I rather think he 
suggested the Guards—10,000 British 
troops in all. What was the conse- 
quence of that movement? I believe it 
is below the mark to say that 15,000 
Dervishes were killed by British troops, 
and after that slaughter Lord Wolseley 
asked for reinforcements to the troops 
he already had, and, so far as I can 
make out, his requirements amounted to 
not much less than 17,000 British troops 


on the Nile, plus 10,000 Egyptian and | 
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That is shown by the indifference and 
composure with which the Egyptian 
Government—that is to say, the British 
\Government—have seen the Dervishes in 
full occupation of that place. They 
were there in 1894, so that for between 
two and three years, without any dis- 
comfort whatever, the Dervishes were 
left in full occupation of Kassala. But 
what is the policy—what are the inten- 
tions of the Government? The Under 
| Secretary told us that the nature of the 
future movement would be decided not 
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Indian troops at Suakin, plus 8,000 for | only by military, but by political and 


the line of communication, and this, | financial considerations. I do hope, 
mind you, after one or two most murder- | | though it is rather late to ask it, that 
ous defeats of the Dervishes. If there | to- night, at all events, we shall have 
is a danger of the kind that the Govern- |some light shed upon these political 
ment seem to have in their minds—of a | and financial considerations. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
real and violent advance of the Der- | hear ! ”’ | Itis a pity that before coming 
vishes under the command of the Khalifa|down to the House Ministers did not 
—then the preparations they propose| get somebody to exercise the same dis- 
are, as I have said, ludicrously and | criminating selection which was applied 
dangerously inadequate. Do they hold | to the telegrams to their own varying 
that the appearance of 5,000 troops— | intentions. As it is, I submit that there 
Egyptian troops, too, mark you — at | never was such an ambiguous, equivocal, 
Dongola i is to spread panic and fright at vague, and incomprehensible declaration 
Kassala, 300 miles away ? These are+of policy. [Cheers.] We have had 
things which the Committee can judge} misty glimpses of policy, but a firm 
of without Foreign Office information, | | statement of the views and objects with 
and could there be a proposal more pre-| which you have embarked upon this ex- 
posterous than that, or one based upon | _pedition we have not had either from the 
a more preposterous assumption! [ Cheers. || Under Secretary or the First Lord of the 
I saw to-day a specimen of the illusion| Treasury. On the contrary, there was 
that seems to prevail on this subject, and | considerable contradiction. Now, our 
the imperfect way in which those who | proposition is a plainone. I say that 
ought to be instructors of public opinion | 11 years’ experience has proved that you 
are informed as to the true nature of|have a safe frontier, and nothing except 
these operations. I read this in the) temporary urgent military necessity can 
Standard :— | justify an advance bey ond that frontier. 








“Tt is gratifying to know that the Italian| much further views. We vd not, as I 
Commandant at Kassala expects to be able to 


hold out until the Atbara rises in July. By | say, get any firm statement; we got dis- 
that date we may trust that the objects of the | |cordant statements which show that this 
Soudan expedition will have been attained.” | advance i is not a development of previous 

| policy, but marks definitely a new de- 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether Don-| parture of some kind or another, and 
gola will have been reached in July, and | |what we want to know, and what we 
re you will be merely on the threshold | ought to have known ilies now, is 
of the enterprise which you have under- what is the object of that new departure. 











taken, if undertaken it you have, of at- 
tempting, even indirectly, the relief of 
Kassala. As to Suakim, it has always 
been the centre of disturbance. I can- 
not understand why there is this new 
excitement about Kassala. Of course, I 
understand the force of the consideration 
as to the rescue of the Italian garrison, 
but Kassala itself is not very important. 


Mr. J. Morley. 


| Are your objects limited or are they un- 
limited. I remember very well we had 
discussions in 1888 upon the expedition 
that was sent to Suakim, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Manchester (Sir J. Fergusson), who was 
then Under Secretary, will recollect that, 
whilst there was admitted a necessity 
for a temporary expedition to drive away 
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the Dervishes, the Government of that 
day, through the Under Secretary, re- 
peated, not once, but again and again, 
their firm intention, the moment the 
military operations they thought neces- 
sary were effected to return to Cairo, 
and that there was not the slightest in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
of that day to depart from the Soudan 
policy which Lord Salisbury had _in- 
herited from his predecessors, and which 
he always declared his full intention of 
accepting and maintaining. Now we 
have a very different story. The Under 
Secretary said this :—It had been de- 
cided that it would be for both the pre- 
sent and the permanent interest of Egypt 


that an advance should be made up the | 


valley of the Nile. The British advance, 
he said, may ultimately extend to Don- 
gola, the importance of which, as one of 
the granaries of the Upper Nile, is 
familiar to all those who have studied 
the Egyptian question. That was the 
first policy advanced by Her Majesty’s 
Government—a policy to promote the 
permanent interests of Egypt by securing 
a new granary at Dongola. But that is 
only contingent after all, to judge by the 
language of the Under Secretary, and 
even upon that the Government will not 
tell us frankly whether they have made 
up their minds one way or another that 
there is to be a permanent advance to 
Dongola. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury went further. He advocated, as it 
were, or suggested, two policies, but not 
inconsistent with one another of course. 
He did. not say anything about the policy 
of the granary, but he spoke of the ad- 
vantage of a diversion in favour of the 
Italian forces. He said :— 


“T am convinced that there is no better 
method of producing a diversion in favour of 
the Italian Forces beleaguered at Kassala than 
the forward movement we are now discussing.” 


That is one of the justifications, that is 
one of the objects which the Government 
appear to have in view. But at a later 
portion of his speech he said—and this 
is a very remarkable utterance in more 
ways than one :— 

“We do think that it is not a loss, but a 
gain, to civilisation that Egyptian influence 
should be extended southwards in the way we 
propose.” 

[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman adheres to that statement. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY assented. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If that means 
anything at all it means that this ex- 
pedition is the way proposed, in the in- 
terests of civilisation, to extend Egyptian 
influence southwards. I think that is 
not only a fair construction to put upon 
the right hon.Gentleman’s words, but the 
only construction which, I think, those 
words really bear, and I see the right 
hon. Gentleman assents to that. Ido 
not agree with my hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton that the Khalifa is 
a sort of William Tell, or—-—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I ventured 
to interrupt the Leader of the 
House precisely on this same point. 
The Leader of the House seemed to be 
under the impression that I am almost 
anxious to join these Dervishes. I have 
no intention of doing so. [Loud 
laughter.| I do not regard the Khalifa 
as a sort of William Tell. I regard 
him as a very bad man—{/aughter|—but 
I admire the Soudanese for rather prefer- 
ring the rule of this very bad man to 
that of the Egyptians. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then my hon. 
Friend takes my view. I thought my 
hon. Friend spoke language which seemed 
to imply that the Soudanee was a sort of 
Northampton Radical. 
am fully alive to the ‘attractions which 
the idea of applying a civilising influence 
to Khartoum has for the philanthropic 
mind, but everybody knows that if there 
is one thing which the Soudanese will 
resist with might and main, it is the re- 
storing of anything like Egyptian influ- 
ence. [Cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: No words of mine justify the 
right hon. Gentleman in supposing that 
I contemplated the restoring in the 
Soudan of the kind of Egyptian rule 
which was once supreme.  [Cheers. | 
Neither there nor in Egypt do I wish to 
see it. [Cheers] 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I take it 
that the right hon. Gentleman the other 
day used an unfortunate expression, but, 
however that may be, I do not wish to 
press it. I want to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, or one of his colleagues, to 
tell us plainly, if it is not to be Egyptian 
influence, if it is not to be the restora- 
tion of Egyptian administration—which 


[Laughter.| I ~~ 
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I am glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks as ill of as anybody else— 
what administration is to be set up. 
[Cheers.| I think we now know more 
than we did, before, and we now know 
where we are. [Cheers.]| The right 
hon. Gentleman holds to his proposition. 
We are proposing, he says, a way which 
will give that gain to civilisation that 
would arise from establishing—we will 
say—some kind of influence at Khar- 
toum, because we all know that no Eng- 
lish Minister dare get up in this place 
and say he was going to put back the 
Egyptian Government in the Soudan. 
[Cheers.| 1 should like to read to the 
House, in a sentence or so, an account 
of what the Egyptian Government in 
the Soudan was. It is important that 
the Committee should know, when they 
are considering the policy which they are 
invited to embark upon, what are the 
alternatives. I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman repudiates the idea of restor- 
ing anything like Egyptian administra- 
tion in the Soudan. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : As itexisted. [Cheers. | 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The merits of 
the Egyptian administration are surely 
due in the main to English influence and 
English administrators, and, therefore, 
if you are going to have a new form of 
Egyptian administration in the Soudan, 
that is English administration. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The passage I wish to read 
was written by a certain Mr. Power—I 
almost forget what his end was, though 
I am afraid it was a tragic one—who 
was in Khartoum in 1884, and was a 
Times Correspondent. He said :— 


“The Soudanese and Arabs are splendid 
fellows, ground down and robbed by every 
ruffian who has money enough, ill-gotten, to 
buy himself the position ofa Pasha. For years 
it has been ‘kourbash, kourbash, et toujours 
kourbash.’ This gets monotonous and the poor 
devils rebel. The rebels are in the right, and 
God and chance seem to be fighting for them.” 


That is the view of an independent 
Englishman. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman agrees. Therefore, the re- 
storation of even an improved, Angli- 
cised, Egyptian administration is, I ven- 
ture to think, a very impossible object. 
But I want to ask the Committee to 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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consider one further point. I am going 
to quote an authority upon this idea, 
this policy of recovering the Soudan 
either for Egypt nominally or otherwise. 
There was a Debate in another place in 
1888, and a noble Earl, Lord Dun- 
donald, pressed the Government to take 
a decided course in the Soudan. He 
pressed the Government to take very 
much the line which I gather the First 
Lord of the Treasury is now in favour of 
taking. What did Lord Salisbury say 4 
On the 16th of March, 1888, he said :— 


“We do not depart in any degree from the 
policy of leaving the Soudan. As to the civilisa- 
tion which the nobleand gallant Earl would im- 
pose upon the duty of restoring, it could only be 
carried out by a large and costly expedition 
entailing an enormous sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, and for the present a continuous expen- 
diture, which I do not think the people of this 
country would sanction.” 


[Cheers.| That was Lord Salisbury’s 
view in 1888, and do you think that, 
when the country realises that some of 
you, at all events—because there may 
be differences—are pledged to the task 
of restoring this civilisation, the country 
will now, any more than Lord Salisbury 
supposed it would in 1888, sanction a 
policy ‘‘ entailing an enormous sacrifice 
of blood and of treasure?’’ [Cheers. | 
I [would like to mention one more view 
of Lord Salisbury’s. Everybody knows 
that when the settlement of the frontier 
was made in 1885 two points were re- 
tained in the Soudan—Suakim and 
Wady Halfa. What did Lord Salisbury 
say even about Suakim? He agreed 
that it was desirable to retain Suakim, 
as being of value for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the slave trade. That was the 
English point of view, but what did he 
say of Suakim from the Egyptian point 
of view’? Hesaid :— 


“ T do not think the retention of Suakim is of 
any advantage to the Egyptian Government. 
If I were to speak purely from the point of 
view of the Egyptian Government’s own interest 
I should say, abandon Suakim at once.” 


That was the view that Lord Salisbury 
held then, and I conceive it to be a very 
rational view upon the Soudan policy, 
and, if the policy of the First Lord of 
the Treasury is to be in any degree the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government, 
then Lord Salisbury must have changed 
his mind; and I submit that the grounds 
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for that change of mind should ‘be fully 
and frankly placed before this House, 
because a more important change of 
policy than that I cannot myself con- 
ceive. [Cheers.| I want to say a word 
or two to the House about the Italian 
object. The other night there was some 
dissent from one quarter of the House 
from the language used by the Under 
Secretary of sympathy with the Italians. 
I understand, though I regret, that dis- 
sent. I understand that those who 
belong to a certain religious communion, 
are not particularly friendly or inclined 
to be well-wishers to a Government—— 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
Not at all. 
Mr, WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): That has nothing to do with it. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: In view of the 
relations subsisting unhappily between 
the Italian Government and the august 
—head of that Communion. That is a 
sentiment which is held not only by 
Gentlemen there, but by at least one 
important colleague of Gentlemen who 
sit on the Front Bench opposite. But, 
for my own part, I frankly say that the 
sentiments and convictions which make 
many of us on this side of the House 
friends and well-wishers to that fabric 
of nationality and unity and freedom 
and self-government in Italy which Eng- 
lish Liberal Statesmen did so much to 
help in rearing, and which, I am glad 
to think and feel and perceive the 
Statesmen of all Parties in this House 
are equally rejoicing in, and wish for 
that Government nothing but what con- 
duces to its prosperity, its stability, and 
its well-being. [Cheers.| I, for one, 
like the right hon. Member for Bodmin, 
look with the deepest misgivings upon 
their African policy. In their own in- 
terests I think it is an exceedingly un- 
~wise policy. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
never saw any sight with much less satis- 
faction than that of the troops in Naples 
the last week in December on their way 
on this miserable and unfortunate ex- 
pedition. It is because I wish well to 
the Italian Government that I cannot 
admit, because that Government has em- 
barked on what many of us think is an 
impolitic enterprise, that therefore we 
also should embark upon an impolitic 
enterprise. [Cheers.]| I would make 
one further observation, which, I think, 
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not entirely unworthy of attention, and 
it is this—that by a proffer of anything 
like assistance in any form to the Italian 
Government, you are perhaps encourag- 
ing that Government to conduct their 
negotiations with their enemies at this 
moment with expectations in their 
minds, which expectations will not be 
realised. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I, for one, 
desire nothing so much as that a fair 
peace, such as the Italian Prime Minister 
foreshadowed the other day, shall be 
made between them and their Abyssinian 
foes ; and I should regret profoundly 
that any action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government should in any way check 
the Italian Government in making this 
peace. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Let us go 
to the other Powers. Everybody knows 
that our occupation of Egypt is the deli- 
cate point in our European position. It 
is the point, indirectly I admit, which 
gives us most difficulty, and therefore 
we should deal with it on every occasion, 
and from whatever point we approach 
it, in the most cautious way possible. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Our interest, especi- 
ally in the eyes of the prolonged occupa- 
tion party, has been that the Egyptian 
question should not be raised in Europe, 
and that at this moment, in the present 
state of Europe, it should be allowed to 
slumber. But what have you done? 
You have yourselves, on the strength of 
nothing more than these trumpery tele- 
grams and these idle rumours, raised the 
Egyptian question in Europe. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Because a handful of Der- 
vishes are at the |Wells of Murad, 
because Osman Digna is_ threatening 
Suakim, as he has been doing off and on 
during the last 12 years, is that any rea- 
son why you should open such a question 
as this? [‘‘ Hear, hear ! | If it was 
done deliberately, if you had opened the 
Egyptian question in France and in 
Evrope, with full calculation of the con- 
sequences; if it was done after a careful 
measure of all possible difficulties that 
might arise, I could understand where 
you are, though I might disapprove. 
But the First Lord of the Treasury has 
used language which shows, at any rate, 
that in this matter they are entirely in 
the dark. What was the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman the other day ? 
In reply to the right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean, who had said that 
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this new policy would cause considerable 
jealousy abroad, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that it was true that the 
newspapers wrote articles which did not 
promote agreeable relations, but— 


“ As for the Government nothing has reached 
our ears that would induce us for a moment to 
believe that these gloomy anticipations are 
correct ; nor am I able to see any grounds on 
which the Powers of Europe are likely to object. 
Certainly, those Powers that are favourable to 
Italy have no reason to object, and I do not 
think that any of the Powers who desire, what- 
ever may happen in Egypt, that Egypt should 
remain prosperous and secure would have any 
grounds or wish which would lead them to object 
to the steps which the Government has taken.” 


[The First Lorp of the Treasury : 
**Hear, hear!’’?| That is perfectly 
logical as far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man is concerned, but the point I am on 
is the want of foresight. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think to-day what he 
thought and said last Monday? He 
hardly can. He may think the objec- 
tions are unreasonable. Very likely 
they are; but the Government ought to 
have foreseen that objections of this kind 
were morally sure to be raised, and I 
cannot conceive a more alarming example 
of want of foresight in opening this 
question without having taken any means 
whatever to satisfy yourselves whether 
you were likely to carry France or the 
other Powers with you. It is clear that 
the Government thought it was a matter 
of no importance ; that France and the 
other Powers would cheerfully assent ; 
and that all would be plain sailing. 
You see that it is not by any means 
plain sailing. Considerable difficulties, 
which I certainly do not want to dwell 
upon or exaggerate, are already confront- 
ing you, and the French Foreign Mini- 
ster tells the French Chamber that he 
considers this proposed expedition essenti- 
ally offensive—that is to say not defen- 
sive—and_ ill-defined in its character; 
secondly that it is not unlikely to involve 
unlimited expense ; and thirdly, that it 
would tend to prolong indefinitely an 
occupation the provisional character of 
which has been always acknowledged. I 
do not read with any satisfaction these 
arguments, and it would be much more 
agreeabie to us if the British Government 
had not placed themselves in a position 
in which those very fair criticisms can 
be made upon their plan and project. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear?’’] I want to know 
what the International policy of the Goy- 
ernment was a few weeks ago. The 
whole country supposed, and was relieved 
to suppose, that there was an approach to 
a still better understanding than had 
ever existed before between the French 
and the British Goverhments. I, for 
one, was delighted that they came to 
terms with the French Government 
about Siam, and I looked forward to the 
completion of the negotiations about the 
Niger and Tunis in the same spirit. 
Where is your consistency in point of 
international policy? Even supposing 
France wishes you to stay in Egypt in 
her secret heart— as some pretend, 
though I do not hold the same view— 
surely that is the very reason why you 
should walk carefully, and should not 
awaken and ruffle susceptibilities. And 
for what ? We have done it for a policy 
which you have not explained, which 
you cannot explain, and which your 
own supporters, I will venture to say, 
do not comprehend. [Cheers.|] There 
is no national basis for your projected 
expedition, and you have given us no 
information which enables us to under- 
stand it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There is 
an old story about Bishop Butler walk- 
ing in his garden one day engaged in 
prolonged meditation. He was asked 
by some friend what was the theme of 
this meditation, and he replied— 


“T was reflecting whether it was possible for 
nations, like individuals, to go mad.” 


‘Sir, I think it must be possible for 


Cabinets to go mad. [Laughter and 
cheers.| It is because we conceive you 
have gratuitously, wantonly, without 
any fair foundation in the fact or cir- 
cumstances, entered upon an infatuated 
policy that we make this protest at this 
the earliest opportunity that is provided, 
and in order that that protest shall be 
definite, though not decisive, I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name, and which is. to reduce the 
Foreign OfficeVote by £100.  [ Cheers. | 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.), who was received 
with cheers, said,—Mr. Lowther, as a 
member of the Cabinet which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite believes to have 
gone mad—{/aughter|—I hope I may, 
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nevertheless, be permitted to congratu- 
late the House, as we do ourselves, upon 
the return to this House of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and upon his active 

~participation in our Debates. [Cheers]. 
We do not always agree with him, and 
we do not agree with him upon the pre- 
sent occasion, but we feel his presence 
amongst us and his part in our discus- 
sions will certainly add to them a variety 
and literary finish which otherwise they 
might have missed. [‘‘Hear, hear !”] And 
I may say that the right hon, Gentle- 
man is entitled to claim, as he has done, 
that he is pursuing a consistent course 
in the line which he has taken to-day. 
He says that in the past he has been im- 
partial, and I readily admit that state- 
ment. He has attacked, I think, the 
Gentlemen who are now his colleagues as 

~—strenuously as he now attacks us, when 
they were pursuing a policy similar to 
that which he now condemns. And, 
Sir, it is a suggestive and instructive fact 
that the criticism of the right hon. 
Gentleman, like the criticism which has 
proceeded from every other Member of 
the House upon the proposal of the 
Government, is a criticism which comes 
from men who are in favour of imme- 
diate, or at all events of the earliest, 
evacuation of Egypt. We have to bear 
that in mind. From such a standpoint, 
the conclusion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly logical] and intelligible. 
It is quite clear that in such a case it is 
natural for him to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties attending the prosecution of our 
present policy,. and to deprecate the 
value of that policy, whether in Egypt 
or in Italy. If Egypt has ceased to be 
any concern of ours, if our duty is to 
“scuttle” from Egypt at the earliest 
possible moment,what matters it whether 
Dervish rule is barbarous, as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself admits it to be, 
or whether it is, as the hon. Member for 
Northampton told us the other day, 
more civilised than our own ? [ Laughter.] 
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|his natural conclusion. The greater con- 
tains the less, and every argument we 
have heard to-night, as every argument 
which we heard in the same direction the 
other night, are all, if I may say so, 
tainted by this preconceived determina- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen that our duty is 
to have nothing more to do with Egypt. 
But let me point out at this stage what 
seems an extraordinary inconsistency on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He was talking of the possibility of 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan. What my 
right hon. Friend spoke of was Anglo- 
Egyptian rule, meaning Egyptian rule 
under English influences. But the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in speaking of 
Egyptian rule, described it as a return 
to a rule so barbarous, so corrupt, that 
the Soudanese would not submit to it 
under any circumstances. But at the 
same moment the right hon. Gentleman 
‘argues that we have so renovated the 
character of the Egyptians [ “hear, hear!” | 
that all possibility of barbarous and 
corrupt rule had ceased, and we may 
safely leave Egypt. [Cheers.| But if 
the Egyptians under our guidance during 
the last 15 years have become a new 
| people, if we can safely leave Egypt and 
\the reforms we have instituted to the 
Egyptians whom we have trained and 
‘educated, surely in the same way you 
'may leave to them also the responsibility 
‘for the recovery of the Soudan. Sup- 
| posing it were our policy to recover the 
Soudan in the way the right hon. Gentle- 
'man has suggested. Well, I say, in the 
| first place, it is quite impossible to judge 
| of the present policy of the Government 
| unless we can first make up our minds 
whether the position in Egypt is to 
|remain as at present, or whether we 
| seriously contemplate an immediate with- 
‘drawal. I think the admission of the 
‘right hon. Gentleman renders it un- 
‘necessary for me to dwell largely on the 
arguments in favour of remaining in 
Egypt. I would summarise them briefly. 














What does it matter whether Egypt isin | In the first place, we point to the advan- 
danger or whether she has, as the right | tages which our stay there has conferred 
hon. Gentleman says, an impregnable | upon Egypt. I do not think there is 
frontier at Wady Halfa? If we are to | anything in our recent history to which 
go out of Egypt and no longer make it | we can look back with greater pride and 
our concern that the prosperity and | satisfaction than the peaceful revolution 
security of Egypt shall be maintained, | accomplished in Egypt—{cheers|—by a 
caedit qucestio, the whole discussion | handful of British Civil Administrators 
comes to an end, and I shall be prepared | and a handful of British officers, sup- 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in-|ported no doubt in the last resort by 
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the strength of the British Empire. 
What was the state of the case when 
we went to Egypt? The country 
appeared to be in the last state of decay. 
Her finances were bankrupt, her army 
had been annihilated, her administration 
was corrupt, justice was an empty name. 
extortion and torture were practised, the 
administration of every department was 
feeble and inefficient, the great system 
of irrigation upon which the prosperity 
of Egypt depended had almost been 
allowed to fall into desuetude and had 
ceased to be capable of providing for 
the necessities of the country. Com- 
merce and agriculture were almost ruined. 
We have been in Egypt 15 years, and I 
say that every traveller to whom I have 
spoken who has been in Egypt with an 
impartial mind, whether Englishman or 
American or evenin some cases a foreigner 
—because I have seen some remarkable 
articles by a distinguished Frenchman 
on the subject—admits that the change 
amounts, as I: have said, to a revolution. 
To those who have not travelled in Egypt 
I point to Lord Cromer’s most interesting 
Report. A deficit of nearly a million 
sterling has been transformed into a sur- 
plus of overa million. At the same time 
there has been an enormous reduction 
of taxation which presses on the people. 
I do not speak of the regularization of 
that taxation or its first collection, 
instead of being extorted by persons 
making their fortunes out of the collec- 
tion. Corvée has been abolished, judicial 
institutions have been reformed, large 
grants have made for education, and the 
irrigation system, under the care of 
British engineers, has been restored to a 
position which I can hardly say it occu- 
pied even in the country’s most prosperous 
days. The second argument I have is 
that every well-informed person, whether 
our own authorities in Egypt or those 
impartial travellers to whom I have 
referred, agree that at the present time 
if we were to leave Egypt all this would 
be undone. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition referred the 
other day to a speech of mine, delivered 
in 1884, in which I protested against a 
policy of annexation or establishing a 
protectorate over Egypt. He quoted 
that speech as though it involved an 
admission on my part—at all events, in 
1884—that we could safely leave Egypt. 
Whatever may have been the case in 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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1884—and I deny that even in that year 
I had any idea that evacuation would 
shortly take place—whatever I may have 
thought, or we may have thought, in 
1884, I believe that now, at any rate, 
the vast majority of the English people 
are convinced that our work is not com- 
plete, and it would be dishonourable in 
us to leave Egypt until it was completed. 
But I do not mean to be understood as 
saying that our present policy alters in 
the slightest degree the position we hold 
in Egypt. Whatever that position may 
be with regard to eventual evacuation, 
the policy announced on Tuesday last 
does not in the slightest degree affect it. 
The situation is not altered ; we shall be 
as ready afterwards at least as we were 
before—{/aughter|—to consider any pro- 
posals leading to the eventual evacuation 
of Egypt, and we have never gone back 
from our pledges in that respect. But 
all I point out is that in the past no 
doubt we were too sanguine as to the 
time at which the fulfilment of the 
pledges given could properly take place. 
No doubt, under pressure, statements 
were made at different times and by 
different Governments that were not 
statements that amounted to promises. 
They were rather in the light of an ex- 
pression of hopes, and references were 
made to the periods at which the evacua- 
tion might possibly take place. That is 
a mistake which I do not think we are 
likely to repeat. [Cheers.] All we say 
is—and we admit it—that the position 
in Egypt is such that the difficulties of 
evacuation are greater than we antici- 
pated, that it will take longer to make a 
self-supporting people of the Egyptian 
nation than we imagined to be 
possible, and I cannot help adding that, 
if the difficulties attending such a task 
were great in themselves, they have not 
been made easy by the action of some of 
our allies, who have interfered to hamper 
and embarrass our administration. Now 
I proceed to argue the question of the 
“new policy,” as it has been called. 
Although we are prepared to deny that 
it is a new policy, but a development of 
the policy of the country, I am prepared 
to argue that on the assumption that at 
all events the vast majority of the House 
are determined that we shall remain in 
Egypt until our work has been accom- 
plished, and until we can retire without 


any idea that, by our retiring, we should 
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sacrifice all the advantages which Egypt 
has hitherto gained by our presence in 
-that country. I believe the policy I am 
defending is the only justifiable policy if 
we continue to hold ourselves responsible 
for Egypt, and if it be desirable in the 
interests of Egypt. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman laid the foundation of his 
argument in an attack on the Govern- 
ment because, as he said, they had only 
furnished to the House three trumpery 
telegrams as the basis of their policy. I 
must say that a greater perversion of the 
action of the Government I never heard 
in the course of my experience in this 
House. What are the facts? The state- 
ment of the policy of the Government was 
made, in the first place, in a speech by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and then in fuller language by my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House, 
and I must say a clearer statement was 
never made of the objects the Govern- 
ment were pursuing and the reason for 
which they were pursued. [Cheers. | 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke as 
though the sole grounds for the policy of 
the Government were certain rumours 
which had been current as to the move- 
ments of the Dervishes, and that upon 
those rumours, detailed in three tele- 
grams, we were basing our whole policy. 
That is absolutely contrary to the facts. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
mentioned in the course of his early 
statement that we had had _ notice 
of movements showing certain  fer- 
ment among the Dervishes previous 
to the decision of the Government. 
That statement might have stood by 
itself. I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman suspected the integrity 
of the Government, but he claimed to 
see the original telegrams on which the 
statement was made, and the telegrams 
were given to show that the statement 
was justified ; but the Government have 
never put forward these rumours as 
being the basis of their policy. I shail, 
perhaps, repeat a little of what was con- 
tained in the argument of my right hon. 
Friend, but I hope I shall be able 
to show to the House it is not upon so 
slender a foundation we base this policy, 
which, although not so important as the 
right hon. Gentleman represents, is no 
doubt well worthy of the consideration 
of the House. But for the right hon. 
Gentleman to base, as he did, his whole 
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attack upon the Government upon this 
apprehension of the importance of the 
telegrams, is a course of| argument I can 
only describe, in his own words, as 
flimsy, irrelevant, meagre, and hollow. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I ought to notice 
another argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I have spoken of the advan- 
tages which our rule has conferred upon 
Egypt. The right hon. ‘Gentleman says 
this policy will withdraw these advan- 
tages from Egypt because it will submit 
Egypt to a large expenditure. First, 
the funds are to come from a surplus 
which we are not permitted to use in any 
other way for the benefit of Egypt. 
Although the assent of; the majority of 
the Caisse has already been given—and 
we have no knowledge at present which 
would lead us to assume that the assent 
of the remainder of the Powers will not 
be given—to this expenditure, we know 
perfectly well it has been refused, and 
would probably be ‘refused, to expendi- 
ture for other purposes. Therefore we 
are not withdrawing from Egypt funds 
which we can use for the ordinary pur- 
poses of administration. I go beyond 
that, and I say, if this policy should 
haye any of the results contemplated in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if it should have the great result of 
relieving Egypt from the constant pres- 
sure and menace of a Dervish attack, 
your saving to Egypt would more than 
compensate Egypt for the capital expen- 
diture, supposing that capital expenditure 
were not the unlimited sum which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to, but a 
sum within the fair resources of Egypt 
herself. It has been said that any 
advance beyond the frontier would be a 
new departure and a reversal of the 
policy which fixed our frontier at Wady 
Halfa. That policy was set aside when 
we went to Sinkal and Murad Wells. 
When exception is taken to this expedi- 
tion it is well to bear in mind that we 
have already proceeded beyond an im- 
practicable frontier to positions in one 
case 40 and another 80 miles distant. I 
want the House to follow me im my view 
of the situation, and in order to do that 
I must ask the House to go back for a 
minute to the circumstances which pre- 
vailed when Egypt was forced to abandon 
the Soudan. There is no doubt that the 
corruption and inefficiency of the Egyp- 
tian Government—athough had as _ it 
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was it did not compare for a moment 
with the brutal and barbarous tyranny 
of the Khalifa—predisposed the popula- 
tion to rebel, and when a leader was 
found who, on the one hand appealed to 
their religious fanaticism, and, on the 
other, promised them a redress of mate- 
rial grievances, he found a soil prepared 
for his operations and was readily sup- 
ported by the great bulk of the tribes. 
When at the commencement of the 
campaign he gained, as he did, easy 
victories over the inefficient, badly-led 
and ill-treated troops of Egypt, he 
enhanced the prestige attaching to his 
name and was able to go on to conquer 
the whole country and to establish him- 
self after the fall of Khartoum. 


of his power, influence and prestige, 
and it was absolutely impossible for 
Egypt to have reconquered the Soudan 
against the forces of the Mahdi. Such 
reconquest could have been undertaken 
only by Great Britain ; it could have 
been carried out only by an enormous 
expenditure of blood and treasure. As 
at that moment the regeneration of 
Egypt proper had not been commenced, 
it appeared to the Government at that 
time—and I have no doubt that at that 
time the decision was a wise one, nor do 
I think anyone ever contested it—that 
it was a necessity of the moment that 
the Soudan should be abandoned. But 
even at that time the abandonment was 
not adopted without great hesitation. 
We knew perfectly well what it meant 
for the Soudan ; we knew also what it 
meant in the future for Egypt. Practi- 
cally, at the moment of the decision, it 
appeared to be an inevitable one. I 
must remind the House that that deci- 
sion was practically reconsidered by the 
same Government. What happened 1 
An expedition had to be sent from this 
country, not in order to recover the 
Soudan, but for the relief of General 
Gordon ; and when, unfortunately, that 
expedition arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Khartoum too late to relieve General 
Gordon, the Government had then to 
consider under the altered circumstances, 
with a large force in the Soudan, whether 
they were still under that obligation to 
retire from the Soudan ; and that Gov- 
ernment decided that it was their duty 
toremain. [‘‘ No, no.’’] Does the hon. 
Member doubt it? I will give him the 
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date and everything. That Government 
in 1884 decided that it was its duty to 
remain and, to use the words of General 
Gordon, ‘‘ to smash the Mahdi at Khar- 
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toum.’’ **Quote.’’] Those are the 
words of General Gordon. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
That is a foolish interruption. The 


Government decided to follow the advice 
of General Gordon and smash the Mahdi. 
Why did they do so? They did so be- 
cause they believed it was necessary for 
the safety of Egypt. The Leader of the 
Opposition has a practice against which 
I am inclined respectfully to protest ; it 
is to single out for quotation speeches 
of those who have been his colleagues 
in the Cabinet in order to fix 
upon them some _ special respon- 
sibility for the decision of the Cabinet to 
which they belonged. He has done that 
on several occasions with regard to the 
Duke of Devonshire and inyself. He 
knows that, while every Member of the 
Cabinet has a corporate responsibility for 
the decision of the body to which he 
belongs, that that may not necessarily 
involve his own personal opinion upon 
the subject. [‘'Oh!’’ and laughter. | 
I suppose there has never been a case in 
which 16 or 17 gentlemen have met 
together without differing in opinion on 
some points ; I imagine that in most 
cases in which they differ the minority 
yield to the majority ; and, if that be 
the etiquette of our constitutional system, 
the member of a minority is not bound 
to defend everything to which in private 
he might have offered objection. I 
make this observation to introduce a 
quotation from what was said by the 
Leader of the Opposition when the 
decision of the Government to smash the 
Mahdi was questioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman the mover of this Amend- 
ment. I do not attempt to fix upon the 
right hon. Gentleman any special or 
personal responsibility ; I only say that, 
as the mouthpiece of that Government 
on that occasion he used these words :— 


“For the safety of Egypt 1 do think it is 
absolutely necessary that the military power of 
the Mahdi should be broken at Khartoum.” 


I say that the policy of that Government, 
the Government which decided upon the 
evacuation of the Soudan, was, when 
the opportunity occurred, to reconquer 
the Soudan when it was less difficult to 
smash the Mahdi. I see my right 
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hon. Friend shakes his head. I will 
make a correction; to use his own 
words the policy of that Government 
was that the military power of the 
Mahdi should be broken at Khartoum, 
and some kind of orderly government set 
up in its place. I point to that as 
showing that it was the opinion of the 
Government at that time that the safety 
of Egypt could be secured only by estab- 
lishing an orderly government at Khar- 
toum. We know perfectly well that 
that Government did not carry out its 
intention—it did not smash the power 
of the Mahdi—and there was a good and 
sufficient reason. 


for, and it was impossible to keep a 


large force of British troops locked up in | 


the Soudan. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ I 


quite agree ; I understand the object of 
that cheer. But what is it that we 
have proved? It is that the Govern- 
ment of which the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was the spokesman believed it was 
desirable in itself, on its merits, to 
smash the power of the Dervishes at 
Khartoum; but there were circumstances 
which made it desirable to carry out 
that particular policy ; yet the policy in 
itself was a wise policy, a desirable 
policy, and necessary in the interests of 
Egypt. I think the Mover of the 
Amendment did some injustice to Egyp- 
tian rule when he spoke in such exagge- 
rated terms of its mischievous character 
in the Soudan. Let him bear in mind 
what we have been told in the interesting 
book to which he referred, the account 
of Slatin Pasha’s experiences in the 
Soudan :— 


“Slatin Pasha points out that in the Soudan, 
under Egyptian rule, telegraph and post office 
services were established, Christian churches and 
schools and Mohammedan mosques were built, 
the lands were cultivated, and hostile tribes 
were compelled to keep the peace. But what 
followed when the Egyptians abandoned the 
country We are told in the same book that at 
least 73 per cent. of the population has been 
destroyed by war, famine, and disease, while the 
remainder are little better than slaves ; that the 
slave trade, with all its horrors, prevails in the 
land ; and that great plains once occupied have 
been reduced to desert wastes.” 


It must be remembered, when the hon. 
Member for Northampton, following 
Mr. Gladstone, talks of the people of the 
Soudan as ‘‘rightly struggling to be 
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| free,’’ that the result of that struggle 
‘has been that they are now much more 
‘slaves than ever they were under Egyp- 
|tian rule. [Jfinisterial cheers.| I will 
| not dwell upon the results of the change 
|of rule in the Soudan ; but, deplorable 
| as those results are, we have to consider, 
| not the interest of the Soudan, but the 
interest of Egypt. Egypt is under our 
|_protection—Egypt is a dependency of 
ours. [Ministerial cheers.| But let us 
| ask ourselves, if Egypt were independent 
and strong, what would be the policy of 
patriotic Egyptian statesmen? Any- 
body who knows anything of the opinion 
of the most distinguished politicians in 
Egypt can have no hesitation as to what 
their answer would be. But do not let 
the House make a mistake. Every 
nation has, in these matters at any rate, 
two policies. It has a practical and 
| present policy ; it has a future and ideal 
|policy. I am talking now of the ideal 
_policy, and not of the immediate practi- 
|cal policy of that country ; and I say 
that the aspiration and ideal of every 
_ Egyptian statesman without exception ~ 
is the recovery of the Soudan. [J/inis- 
terial cheers.| I particularly desire that 
I may not be misunderstood on this 
|point. I do not say that if Egypt were 
|independent she would at present enter 
|upon a campaign for the reconquest of 
| the Soudan, but I say that Egyptian 
_ statesmen believe that until her influence 
over the Soudan has been recovered there 
will never be permanent peace, there will 
‘never be permanent prosperity, in the 
‘country. They make, and they have 
jalways made, it a grievance against 
|English intervention that by it they 
'were forced to abandon their hope of 
|recovering the Soudan, and it is a 
‘curious fact that some of those foreign 
critics who are now representing the 
| policy of the Government to be a fatal, 
‘injurious, and offensive policy have done 
‘everything in their power to induce the 
Egyptians to lay stress upon this parti- 
cular grievance—that we did not allow 
'them to  reconquer the Soudan. 
\[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] The opinion of 
| those Egyptian statesmen to which I 
have referred is, and has always been, 
that the Nile is the life of Egypt, and 
| that accordingly the control of the Nile 
| is essential to the existence and security 
of Egypt. I say again that, while this 
is the ideal of every Egyptian statesman, 
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I do not for a moment suppose that, even 
if they were left alone, they would 
attempt the reconquest of the Soudan 
with their present resources ; but they 
hope, they believe, that sooner or later 
their influence there may again become 

. paramount. I now come to the practical 
policy of Egypt. The present policy of 
Egypt itself is the defence of the Egyp- 
tian frontier—that is to say, the defence 
of all that we call Egypt proper. We 
are asked to believe that this defence 
ought to consist of the maintenance of 
what we have been told is the ideal 
frontier of Wady Halfa. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) spoke of that 
frontier as being exceptionally strong, 
because there was a desert in front of it, 


through which the Dervishes must pass} 


to an invasion of Egypt. Of course I 
do not deny that. The desert in front 
of Wady Halfa is a barrier against con- 
quest, but it is also a screen for raids. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Experience has, 
shown very clearly that, however excel- 
lent that frontier might be, if anything 
like a conquest of Egypt were attempted 
hy the Dervishes, it is no protection at 
all against continual incursions and 
raids, which are made from behind our 
frontier at Wady Halfa ; but a position 
vf permanent insecurity to the village 
and lands that lie on the inner side of 
our frontier. That being so, I say that 
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three telegrams, which the right hon. 
Gentleman described as trumpery tele- 
grams ; but it is because of the entirely 
new situation that has been created by 
the disastrous defeat of the Italian army 
by the natives in that part of Africa. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It is no new thing 
to say of barbarous and savage tribes 
that their aggressive force is largely 
determined by what I must call moral 
as opposed to physical considerations. 
It is determined by their enthusiasm, 
by their fanaticism, and by the 
prestige of success; and a body that 
would be absolutely inoffensive, that 
would not stir a step under other cir- 
cumstances, might be encouraged and 
driven to a dangerous degree of fanati- 
cism and fury by such an event as that 
to which I have referred.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| The defeat of Europeans in 
Abyssinia has encouraged, and, accord- 
ing to the last advice we can get, is 
likely to still further encourage, a dan- 
gerous ferment amongst the Dervishes ; 
and it is now the opinion of all the 
authorities that if Kassala were to fall— 
and, though we hope for the best, we 
cannot be absolutely certain that it is 
still secure—if Kassala were to fall, the 
effect might be altogether incalculable 
upon Egyptian interests ——| ‘* Hear, 
hear!’’|— because, though we have 
reason to believe that up to the present 
time there has been great discontent 








no possibility of our fulfilling our duty|with the Khalifa—that many tribes 
to the people who are actually within | have been alienated from his rule by his 
our frontier exists so long as Dervish| barbarity and cruelty—it is possible, in 
power continually threatens the peaceable | the presence of a great defeat of Euro- 
industry of those people by these sudden | peans, with the consequent rising of the 
raids and incursions ; and I say that we | courage and the spirit and the hopes of 
cannot leave out of account altogether|the native tribes, that their intestine 
the fact that, in spite of this strong | disputes may be put aside, and that they 
frontier, it was possible for a very serious |may join together in one great effort to 
invasion to be made—an invasion the | destroy that Egyptian civilisation of 
forces of which the right hon. Gentleman] which we are the protectors, [*‘ Hear, 
the Member for the Forest of Dean | hear !’?| That is the position. [Jinis- 
somewhat underestimated, but which, | terial cheers.| That is the cause of the 
under other circumstances, might have | new policy, as it has been called. That 
attained still larger dimensions. I|is the cause of the development of our 
admit that, bad as the situation is at policy ; that is the basis upon which we 
Wady Halfa, it has been borne for some | ask the House to place it. [ inisterial 
years ; and it might have been borne for | cheers.] We say that it is to the in- 
some years longer but for recent events | terest of Egypt—almost to the paramount 
which have materially altered the situa-|interest of Egypt—that, if possible, 
tion. The defeat of the Italians has|Kassala should not fall. — | Ministerial 
caused a new situation. If we ask |cheers.] The right hon. Gentleman the 
the House to go beyond Wady| Member for the Stirling Burghs made 
Halfa, it is not in consequence of|an attempt, which I do not think was 
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worthy of him—although it has been 
made by other hon. Members—to dis- 
tinguish between the interests of Egypt 
and the interests of Italy in this matter. 
Sir, the interests of the two countries 
are inseparable. You cannot separate 
them. Even if Italy did not appeal, as 
she does appeal, strongly to our sym- 
pathies in her present time of trouble— 
even if she were put out of the question 
altogether—it would still be the interest 
of Egypt to do what she could to prevent 
the fall of Kassala. | Ministerial cheers. | 
The advance which we have taken is 
dictated by this consideration—that it is 
the wiser policy of Egypt to anticipate the 
threatened attack—the attack which we 
believe to be probable, and even certain— 
in the event of the fall of Kassala ; that it 
is the wiser policy of Egypt to anticipate 
this attack and to prevent that concen- 
tration of the Dervishes upon a single 
objective which would, after a success in 
the first instance, bring them with all 
the prestige of that success to attack 
Egypt itself. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| We 
want to create a diversion. If we were 
to allow the Dervishes to direct all their 
efforts against Kassala, and if Kassala 
were to fall, then all their forces would 
combine against Egypt. In the mean- 
time we make diversion, which we were 
told from the Opposition side the other 
night that Italy would not be thankful 
for, and which could not be of any use 
to Italy. But hon. Members who said 
that were a little premature. If they 
had waited 24 hours they would have 
seen that Italy has appreciated the course 
we have taken ; that she has warmly 
and cordially accepted it, and has 
| Ministerial cheers. } 
It is an incident that, in attempting the 
defence of Egypt, we are also assisting 
We hope that we may be 
able to lessen their tasks and enable 
them to hold their own. TI ask, does 
any responsible politician on the other 
side of the House object to that policy ? 
Will they make it a ground of additional 
criticism and complaint that in en- 
deavouring, as we are, to secure the best 
interests of Egypt, we are also at the 
same time helping our Italian allies ? 
[Cheers.| The other day, at a public 
dinner, Lord Rosebery taunted the Gov- 
ernment with the isolation in which he 
said we were placed, and he attributed 
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that isolation to our policy. The pre- ~ 
sent policy, at all events, does not find 
us isolated in Europe. [Cheers.] One 
of the Members who spoke the other 
night said that all Europe was against 
us. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
made a great point. He complained 
that the Leader of the House, in point- 
ing out that it was probable that the 
Triple Alliance, at all events, would 
support us, and that he could see no~ 
reason why the other two Powers should 
not support us, had shown a want of 
foresight. What is the case? The 
case is that Germany has supported us; ~ 
that Austria has warmly approved the 
course we have taken ; and that Italy 
has thankfully accepted it, and cordially 
received the announcement. [Cheers. | 
As to France and Russia, we wait. 
[Lronical cheers and counter cheers.| It 
would be as unwise as it would be dis- 
courteous on my part, or on anyone’s, 
to anticipate what the ultimate decision 
of those countries will be. We have no 
reason at present to know or to suppose 
that it will not be found in accordancs 
with the views of the other three Great 
Powers. [Cheers and cries of ‘Oh !’’ | 
I say, then, that our policy at the pre- 
sent moment is warmly supported by 
three of the Great Powers of Europe, and 
it is no longer, at any rate a policy [of — 
isolation. [Cheers.] I am _ convinced 
that Lord Rosebery, at least, will not 
make it a charge against us that we have 
been able, in pursuing the primary in- 
terests committed to our charge, to 
show our sympathy and our good will to 
a gallant and friendly nation. [Cheers. ] 
The advance which we have decided to 
make is to Akasheh, some 80 miles from 
Wady Halfa. The Under Secretary, ~ 
while of course declining to pledge him- 
self in regard to matters which must de- 
pend largely upon military considerations, 
pointed out that the advance might pos- 
sibly extend to Dongola—that is, as far 
as any present intention of the Govern- 
ment is concerned. [Jronical cheers. | 
But I will add to that. The advance, 
whatever it may be, will be limited by 
two considerations. It will be limited /” 
in the first place, by the security of the 
communications which we can maintain 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !’’] ; and it will be limited, > 
in the second place, by the nature and 
extent of the resistance we may find, 
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[Jronical cheers and laughter.| I was{advance. ([Zronical cheers.] The ad- 
really under the impression that we were | vance itself will make clear whether, as 
discussing a matter which the Opposi- | is affirmed in some quarters, the Dervish 
tion thought to be of exceptional gravity | power is hollow and a sham, or whether, 
[Opposition cheers}, but I should not be |on the contrary, it still stands so firmly 
in the least aware of it from the inter- | as to make any assault upon it a danger- 
ruptions of hon. Members opposite. | ous and difficult operation. [Jronical 
With regard to the security of the com-| cheers and laughter.| All I say is— 
munications, the railway will follow the | and I cannot conceive why it should be 
troops to Akasheh, and it will provide|the cause of merriment—that this dis- 
for the communications with the troops | tinctly is the policy of the Government. 
because it is not intended to cut them off | If this Dervish power should prove to be 





from their supplies and from Egypt. 
But let me say one other word, and that 
is in answer to something which fell 
from the Leader of the Opposition about 
the question of permanent occupation. 
The making of the railway may, I think, 
be assumed to be a pledge that where 
we go we shall remain. |Cheers.| We 
have no idea of handing back to bar- 
barism such territory—be it more or less 
—as we may recover for civilisation. 
[Cheers.| But, on the other hand, I 
desire to make clear another point to 
which I have already referred. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no concep- 
tion of such a policy of reckless adven- 
ture as was indicated by the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean. We 
do not count upon ‘‘incalculable ex- 
penditure’’ and ‘‘ gigantic military 
efforts,’ nor do we propose to ‘ lock 
up large masses of troops in the rainless 
deserts and untravelled countries of the 
Soudan.’’ Nothing of the kind ever 
entered into our minds, But, Sir, there is 
a contingency which appears to have en- 
tered into the mind of the right hon. 


Member for Montrose, and which is 
worth while taking into view. We 


have no doubt been told by authorities 
from time to time, as he says, that the 
power of the Khalifa is waning; that, 
owing to his extraordinary misgovern- 
ment, he has no friends left him but the 
Bagara tribe; and that the moment news 
arrived of the approach of the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces, his followers would leave 
him, and his empire would totter to its 
fall. TI admit that when I was in Egypt 
T heard much conversation to this effect, 
and received similar assurances from, 
among others, some of the leaders and 
sheikhs of the tribes in the Soudan. 
But I think that it would be dangerous 
to place upon these statements anything 
like implicit reliance. I do not think 
it is possible to predict the effect of this 
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unbroken, if it is capable of what I have 
called serious resistance, if to destroy it 
would put upon the finances of Egypt a 
strain beyond the resources of that coun- 
try, and a strain beyond that which a 
patriotic Egyptian Statesman would him- 
self be willing for the country to 
undergo, then there is no intention what- 
ever on the part of the Government to 
enter upon such a policy. ([Jronical 
cheers and cries of ‘Oh!’ | But, on 
the other hand, if it were found true, as 
has been suggested, that the power of 
the Dervishes was entirely broken, that 
the tribes, tired of the misgovernment 
which has prevailed, were willing to wel- 
come the advance of the force, then I 
think it would be very unfair and very 
unwise to refuse, to Egyptians at all 
events, the possibility of recovering the 
position which they believe to be essential 
to their security. [Cheers.] Isay again 
that that is the ideal. [Laughter and 
cries of ‘* Order !’’| The present policy 
of the Government is confined to what 
we believe to be the immediate needs of 
Egypt. We are not going to take the 
extraordinary risks which have been de- 
picted in such glowing colours by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; but we do ask 
that the House will meet the new situa- 
tion which has been created by recent 
events, and that they will consent to 
make the demonstration which will 
anticipate, and, as we hope, may avert 
the possibility of a revival of the Der- 
vish power. [Cheers. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
grounds on which the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had on previous evenings 
defended this expedition had been pul- 
verised by the criticism of the right hon. 
Member for Montrose. He was in- 
terested, therefore, to hear what the 
Colonial Secretary would have to say, 
and he saw at once that the right hon. 
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Gentleman was endeavouring to draw a 
red herring across the trail by dwelling 
on the advantages and benefits which 
Egypt had enjoyed from our occupation. 
Those benefits he did not deny ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that, whatever other Statesmen had 
said, he himself had always been in 
favour of our remaining in Egypt. The 
fact that we governed the Egyptians 
prevented them from learning self-gov- 
ernment, and we were to wait for the 
impossible event of their being able to 
stand alone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, ‘‘ If we are to go out of Egypt, 
I agree with the right hon. Member for 
Montrose.’’ Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, speaking for the Government, 
meant that we were not ,to go out of 
Egypt, though Lord Salisbury had said 
that our presence there was a danger, 
and that our object ought to be to get 
out as soon as possible, and secure the 
neutralisation of the country. The 
Colonial Secretary's speech was most 
dangerous as throwing out a defiance to 
all Europe. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!’’] Did 
that speech not convey that we had no 
intention of leaving Egypt for many a 
year? [Cries of ‘“No!’’] That was 
the impression that would be created 
abroad when the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was reported in the foreign news- 
papers. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy was a remarkable one. He seemed 
to disagree with everybody. Not only 
had he always been for remaining in 
Egypt, but always for taking the Soudan. 
He went further, and said that was the 
policy of the Liberal Government, and 
he fell back upon a vague pious opinion 
expressed by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, that we ought to smash the Mahdi, 
or that the Mahdi ought, in the interests 
of the world, to be smashed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir, 
the hon. Member paraphrases everything 
Tsay. What I did quote the hon. Gen- 
tleman as having said was that to break 
the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum 
was absolutely necessary for the security 
of Egypt. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if his 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the Op- 
position ever was betrayed into making 
such a remark, then he was not so wise 
as he had generally regarded him to be. 
[Laughter.| We had been in Egypt a 
great many years, and the power of 
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Egypt still existed, although the Khalifa, 
the successor of the Mahdi, still existed 
in the Soudan. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to give the House some 
curious revelations as to what happened 
in the Cabinet, but he really could not 
understand whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was speaking in his corporate or 
incorporate capacity, whether he was 
speaking for the Cabinet or for himself. 
He suspected, however, that when he 
spoke about seizing the Soudan, and 
remaining for ever in Egypt, he was 
speaking solely for himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to explain that 
the Egyptian Government in the Soudan 
was, taking it all round, a very excellent 
Government, and he quoted Slatin Pasha. 
Against him he would quote General 
Gordon, who said again and again that 
the Government of Egypt in the Soudan 
was rather worse than hell. The right 
hon. Gentleman drew a dreadful picture 
of how the Soudanese were being mis- 
governed, and he really thought that we 
ought to plunge into the desert in order 
to give them the blessing of Egyptian 
Government. He, on the other hand, 
wanted the Soudanese to be independent 
of any sort of dependency either upon 
us or upon Egypt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman complained of the right hon. 
Member for the Montrose Burghs dwell- 
ing upon the telegrams as to the grounds 
on which we were going to invade the 
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Soudan. Surely the House had a right 
to assume that the telegrams furn- 
ished the best grounds the Govern- 


ment could give, not in regard to the 
policy, but in regard to the question 
whether it was likely that the Soudanese 
were at this moment going to invade 
Egypt. It would appear that the 
Foreign Office had been good enough to 
convey to foreign Governments reasons 
which they had not disclosed to the 
House, but those reasons, according to 
the statements of M. Berthelot, had not 
at all events convinced the French Goy- 
ernment that there was the remotest 
possibility of Egypt beinginvaded. No 
doubt there was a ferment among the 
Soudanese. It was because there was 
war going on on the southern frontier. 
Instead of the Dervishes being likely at 
present to invade Egypt, they were all 
hurrying towards Kassala. Osman 
Digna must have acquired some know- 
ledge of war, and he was not such an 


. 
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absolute fool when he could defeat the 
Italians in the south, to seize that 
moment for making an incursion into 
Egypt. If ever the Egyptian frontier 
was safe, it was so long as the Dervishes 
were employed in fighting the Italians 
at Kassala. Then the other reason ad- 
vanced for the expedition was that we 
were anxious to afford aid to the Italians. 
He had been taken to task the other day 
for expressing his strong disapproval of 
Italian policy in Africa. As a matter 
of hard fact, the majority of the Italian 
nation were entirely with him. They 
were naturally sorry, no doubt, that an 
Italian army had been defeated, but at 
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It was well to recollect that by our pre- 
sent action we were not alone compro- 
mising ourselves in regard to Egypt and 
the Soudan, but we were raising a great 
European question. If funds were to be 
provided for the expedition, they must 
be taken from the reserve of the Caisse 
de la Dette. It was said the consent of 
the majority of the Great Powers was 
required before those funds could be 
taken. The French Prime Minister had 


given the opinion that unanimous agree- 
| nent was required. 


Whether that was 
so or not, it was remarkable to him that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not ob- 
tain consent for the using of these funds 


the same time they were thoroughly op-}before they commenced the expedition. 


posed to the African policy which had 
been forced upon them. Always the 
Radicals, and a large portion of the 
Conservatives under the Signor Rudini, 
were opposed to the policy of taking any 
territory on the Red Sea. They were | 





against “the " 


Without the uims and objects of the ex- 
pedition being really explained to them, 
the European Powers were asked to give 
their consent. Could any conduct be 
more liable to blame than that of the 
present Government in regard to this 
Assuming that the con- 


Triple Alliance, and ail these | arrangement ! 
incursions into Africa. Who were the | sent of the majority was required, they 

persons wie wished to push us into the| knew that Europe was divided into two 
enterprise ? Who else could they be but+ eamps. There was the Triple Alliance 
ourselves ? In his speech in the Italian | of Germany, Austria, and Italy on the 
Chamber, Signor Rudini specifically and|one hand, and there were Russia and 





’ 


distinctly implied that we had urged | 
them to go forward for our profit and | 


benefit, but he himself would have | 
nothing to do with such a policy. 
were our staunch allies. If we pro-| 
mised to go to help them, they expressed | 
their wratitude, but at the same time 
said they were not going tu be led by us 
into any expedition into Ethiopia, but 
were going to retire from there 
as they could. 


as soon 


with whom he would care to go tiger) 
hunting in Ethiopia. The Colonial 


Secretary argued that we were affording 
moral aid to the Italians by going 100 
miles, and said that we ought to make 
the expedition, because if we did not 
Kassala would fall, fanaticism would be 
excited, and the Soudanese would take 
Kgypt. It seemed to him that, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman we were 
not in any way going to help Italy, but 
to frighten the Soudanese. Surely it 
would be reasonable for us to wait until 
we saw what the Soudanese would do. 
Why not wait until they invaded Egypt ? 
[‘*Oh !”’ and laughter.| The invasion 
of the country was a mere contingency. 
Mr, Labouchere, 


With all respect to the | 
Italians, they were not quite the class | 


France on the other. It was very evi- 
dent that we must take a side. Not 
long ago the whole country was indig- 


Such nant at the telegram of the German 


| Emperor to President Kruger, and now 
it was said we wanted to make up 
matters with the German Emperor, 
wished to curry favour with him by 
coming to the aid of the Triple Alliance. 
With regard to the expedition, they were 
told first of all that we were only going 
100 miles. But the army was to build 
a railroad behind it, and it would goa 
little further if it was attacked. The 
100 miles were in the Soudan, and, 
rightly or wrongly, the Soudanese ob- 
jected to their country being invaded by 
the Egyptians. The probabilities, there- 
fore, were that we should be attacked. 
Surely the Colonial Secretary was trifling 
with the House, for he knew perfectly 
well we should be attacked. If we were 
we should go to Dongola. If we were 
attacked there we should go still further 
—to Khartoum. It was the old story 
'of the Irishman trailing his coat in the 
| fair and asking someone to trample upon 
it. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
was impossible to predict the effect of 
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the advance. To him it was not in the 
least impossible. His prediction was 
that we would go the 100 miles, then to 
Dongola, then to Khartoum, then to 
Dafour, and unless we were defeated, 
we would do our best to create ill-feeling 
against the Government of the Khalifa, 
and to establish the Egyptians in the 
whole of the Soudan. He had been 
accused of sympathising with the Der- 
vishes. He had no particular sympathy 
for the Dervishes, but he thought the 
House did not quite understand what 
the Soudan was. There were a few 
towns in the Soudan which were in- 
habited by a mongrel and despicable 
people. The mass of the people outside 
the towns were Arabs, and they were 
what we called Dervishes. He had not 
the slightest doubt that the Government 
of the Khalifa was a very bad one. 
Slatin Pasha told them that the Khalifa 
was at the head of one tribe with its 
headquarters at Dafour, that this hap- 
pened to be the prdominant tribe, with | 
the necessary result that the Khalifa had 
become the governor of the country. It 
was well known what took place at 
Suakin and other places. The Der- 
vishes were perfectly ready to sacrifice 
their lives for the independence of their 
country. They wished to prevent the 
igyptians going into their country, and | 
the best proof of the strength of that | 
feeling was that, although their Govern- | 
ment was execrably bad, they stood by | 
their Khalifa because they believed he | 
gives them the best opportunity of de- | 
fending the independence of their coun- | 
try against Egypt. He did not wish to} 
raise the question of the evacuation of | 
Egypt. He was very strongly in favour | 
~of that evacuation as speedily as possible, 
because he agreed with Lord Salisbury, 
who had told them again and again that 
he was anxious to get out of the country 
as soon as he could, and to induce 
Europe to agree to some neutralisation 
of the country, and that he considered 
that so long as we were there we were} 
incurring a great and serious danger. 
In fact, Lord Salisbury went so far as to | 
say to M. Waddington :— 


Supply. 








| 

“You must not suppose, as you do, that we are | 
anxious to remain in Egypt, our one object is to | 
get out of Egypt. We think that our troops | 
could be more usefully employed in India, and 
all our best Generals are of that opinion.” 


J 
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He did not know any Statesman who 
had shown himself more anxious and 
desirous of getting out of Egypt than 
Lord Salisbury, but it was absurd to say— 
that this expedition, followed by an- 
nexation, would tend to our arriving at 
that evacuation, and to our establishing 
a neutralised Egypt, with the consent 
of all the Powers of Europe. That was 
not the reason why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose moved 
his Amendment. He did it specially 
and solely on the ground that, assuming 
we were in Egypt for 100 years or for 
one year, he was opposed to us engaging 
in these wild and reckless expeditions to 
the Soudan. His right hon. Friend held 
that the best defences of Egypt were the 
deserts which separated her from the 
Soudan, and that her frontier, to all 
intents and purposes, was Assuan. < 
They did not know where they were to 
go or what they were todo, This foolish 
expedition seemed to be the outcome of a 
coalition Government. One set wanted 
to go too far and the other not far 
enough, so they struck a bargain. No 
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doubt the First Lord of the Treasury was 


one of those who was in favour of this 
adventurous policy, and possibly he was 
under the influence of the Colonial 
Secretary. There must be some painful 
influence exercised over Lord Salisbury 
to make him break all his resolutions 
and to rush into that wild expedition 
against which he had again and again 
protested. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton) said, he must remind the Member 
for Montrose, when he asked for definite 
plans, of what occurred in 1885. When 
the hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
who then spoke for the Government, was 


asked a question he declared that it 


would be unwise at that momentous 
time to make a statement. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Give me the date. 

Mr. LEGH : February 26th 1885, and 
the Member for Monmouth made a pro- 
test against retiring from Khartoum. 
Now, the action of the Government was 
denounced as a kind of ebullition of 
jingoism. He thought that feeling was 
not shared in this country. The move- 
ment appeared to be one of the most re- 
markable of modern times. Here 
was a country, no matter what the 
Member for Northampton might say, 
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which was 15 years ago in a state of 
comparative quiet. It was a mild form 
of administration which existed, compared 
with the state of things which existed 
under the Khalifa. It was calculated 
that 75 per cent. of the population had 
perished by war or pestilence. The facts 
were familiar to hon. Members. The 
Member for Northampton was not a 
sentimental politician, nor was he. He 
thought there was nothing more dan- 
gerous in foreign politics. He would 
admit at once that the condition of the 
people tyrannised over was not a sufficient 
excuse for making war upon them. The 
only excuse was if danger to Egypt 
existed. He thought the question as to 
what was or was not the position of the 
Italians, was entirely a subsidiary ques- 
tion. The more important point was 
whether Egyptian territory was really in 
danger, and upon this point they had 
conflicting opinion. The Member for the 
Forest of Dean denied that danger 
existed, and there was no man in Europe 
not in an official position whose opinion 
carried greater weight. On this par- 
ticular question his views were shared in 
France, but it was very easy to deny that 
danger existed. It was very easy for 
the Member for Monmouth, who posed 
as a military expert, to say that no 
danger existed, but if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
lived at Wady Halfa, he might be in- 
clined to alter, his opinion. [ Laughter. ] 
In this connection he pointed to the 
high authority of Sir A. Milner, who 
showed clearly the danger which existed 
and which would continue to exist on 
their southern frontier. As regarded 
Wady Halfa, the Member for the Forest 
of Dean pronounced in favour of the 
frontier, but Wady Halfa was not a 
frontier at all. It was an isolated camp 
in the desert on the bank of the river. 
It was a mere outpost of civilisation, 
and a stronger line between civilisation 
and utter barbarism could not be drawn. 
[Opposition cheers|. The present state 
of things was purely a temporary arrange- 
ment. He did not believe that any 
Egyptian official was ever in favour of 
the evacuation of the Soudan, and the 
reason why the evacuation took place 
was that in those days there was no army 
and very little money, but the Egyptians 
had never given up the hope of recover- 
ing the lost province. And why should 


Mr. Legh. 
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they? There was a distinct understand- 
ing that if the chance arose they should 
go back there; there was then no question 
of civilised powers approaching, no pros- 
oo of anyone wishing to acquire the 

Jpper Nile Valley. The accusation that 
this expedition was entered upon simply 
in order to prolong the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt, was totally unjustifiable. 
[Cheers.] What were they going to gain 
from the expedition—[“ Hear, hear !”|— 
beyond providing for the security of 
Egypt itself? It was perfectly clear that 
in the eyes of some people it was impos- 
sible to do right. They were first found 
fault with because they were going to do 
nothing to help the Italians ; now they 
were found fault with because they were 
going to do too much for them under the 
guise of pushing their own schemes. 
Then they were told they were violating 
French susceptibilities. He thought 
this was due to the exaggerated notions 
of the character and objects of the 
expedition. The accusations of the 
Member for the Forest of Dean were 
exaggerated. The idea that they were 
aiming at securing provision for the 
whole of the Soudan at once, was, he 
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believed, an entire delusion. If he 
thought the advance was of that 
character, he should be reluctant 
to give it his support. Since 
the advance from Suakin to Tokar 
had been made there had been un- 


disturbed peace at Suakin. There was 
no occasion for the apprehensions that 
were felt by hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Those who were opposed to our occupa- 
tion of Egypt were of course perfectly 
consistent in opposing the present expedi- 
tion, but all those who were in favour of 
it must regard the present step as the 
only logical one. We should not im- 
prove our position in Egypt, or hasten 
the day. of evacuation, if that day should 
ever arrive, by shirking our responsi- 
bilities. [‘* Hear, hear !” 

Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I do not wish to stand 
between the Committee and those Mem- 
bers who wish to speak, who are, I know, 
very numerous, for more than a very 
few minutes, but I wish to say this, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has, in his 
speech, sketched out views as to the 
future policy as regards the Soudan which 
were, I think, much more definite than the 
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views which he gave us of the present may find a friendly Dongola which may 
policy. [“ Hear, hear!”] Though, to|be occupied without risk and without 
some extent, the division which will take | fighting, and which may be permanently 
place to-night may be taken as expres- | held. Tf that is really his hope, is it 
sing the difference of views as regards |the best way to begin by a movement 
the whole question of the policy to be | towards Dongola which is principally in- 
adopted in the future, as sketched out | tended to draw towards that part of the 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member | Soudan the Khalifa’s forces? [‘“ Hear, 
for West Birmingham, it must also be | hear!”] Much depends upon this point. 
taken to a certain extent as expressing | If your two objects are to save Kassala 
the difference of views on the question land to find out whether the time has yet 
as to how far the step which is now | come for an Egyptian advance up the 
being taken by the Government can be | Nile, surely the most effective way to re- 
connected with this much larger future | | ilieve Kassala would be from Suakin, and, 
policy which has been put forward as an_| ‘by thus concentrating the Khalifa’s 
ideal policy. That policy, it was said, | forces in that direction, it would be pos- 
has two objects, the first being to relieve |sible to make an advance up the Nile 
Kassala. I hope in the course of the | much more safely and at a much more 
Debate we shall be told much more than seasonable time of the year. I think 
we have been, in what way this ex-| those are points which will weigh with 
pedition is to be connected with the many who will take part in the Division, 
relief of Kassala. But admitting that | and upon which much turns. [Cheers.] 
to be a desirable object, and even ad-|) *Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth) 
mitting that steps should be taken under said, that a great many Members on the 
British auspices to achieve that object, opposite side of the House professed to 
ought not those steps to be taken by way entertain a horror of the slave trade 
of Suakin instead of in the manner pro-| which was carried on on the islands of 
posed at present? That isa point which, | Zanzibar and Pemba, but when it was 
I think, deserves considering, and may | proposed that three or four millions of 
well influence Members in voting on this | slaves should be relieved in the Soudan 
question. As to the larger issue of | they sat silent and stolid. [Jfinisterial 
future policy, even if it were admitted cheers.| The great Republic across the 
that we should in the future look for-| Atlantic, in order to free four million 
ward to the spread of Egyptian influence | slaves, spent 800 million pounds and 
over the Soudan, and the gradual ab- | sacrificed million lives ; but their Party, 
sorption in the natural course of events | because they thought the time had come 
of the whole of the Soudan, so that it | to do something to relieve the slaves in 
may be brought within the pale of|the Soudan from their oppressive task- 
civilisation and into trade relations with | masters, was called by the hon. Mem- 
Europe (a view which can be ex-|ber for Northampton the stupid Party, 
pressed with a great deal of force), | and they were said to be supporters of a 
I still wish to know how the present | mad Cabinet. Egypt owed assistance to 
step is connected with that policy. | the besieged garrison at Kassala, because 
If the hope is entertained that in the|that garrison captured the town from 
course of time Egypt should reabsorb | the Dervishes and had maintained it for 
those parts of the Soudan over which| years. Moreover, no one could deny 
the Mahdi’s power has decayed, how is | that the Valley of the Nile belonged te 
this decay to be tested? Are you going | Egypt, and Egypt was entitled to claim 
to begin to test the actual strength of | i her awn whenever she was in a position 
the Khalifa and to find out whether the | to do so. Her Treasury was now over- 
time has yet come when Egypt can ex-| flowing, her credit was equal to that of 
tend her influence by advancing 80 miles | any Power in Europe, her army was in 
into the desert ? [Opposition cheers.] The | excellent condition, and was led by 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for | British officers, in whom the soldiers had 
the Colonies has held out the hope that | perfect confidence. Europe, America 
the objective of this expedition may|and Asia had for the last 15 years 
eventually become Dongola, that Don-| helped to swell the population of Egypt, 
gola may become dissatisfied with the|and the country must naturally need 
Khalifa’s rule, and that the expedition | expansion in the direction of the Upper 
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Nile. We were, absolutely, bound to;the fanatics those resources for hos- 
prevent the present movement from | tilities which had hitherto been denied 
ending in worse coufusion than that of | them by their isolation. Alone, the Der- 
1882,.for during the last year a military | vishes were unable to overcome the 
State had been founded on the eastern | obstacles of Wady Halfa and Korosko, 
flanks of the Upper Nile which had an | but with Europeans to back them they 
army of 120,000 men armed with! would become most formidable. The 
breechloaders and rapid-firing cannon, | statement made on Tuesday last by the 
and its munitions of war were said to|right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
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be abundant. As these weapons and 
modern munitions—Lebel rifles and 
rapid-fire cannon—were not manufac- 
tured in Abyssinia, they must have 
been imported from Europe. What 
European nation, or nations, had been 
so unscrupulously enterprising as to arm 
these barbarians against a civilised 
Power which went to establish civilisa- 
tion in the Switzerland of Africa with 
the concurrence of Europe? Whoever 
they were, they were capable of undoing 
our work in Egypt by supplying the 
Dervishes, through the Abyssinians, with 
similar weapons of precision and rapidity 
of fire. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked who 
were the nations that had supplied 
these arms and ammunition to the 
Abyssinians ? 

Mr. STANLEY said, that he was 
not paid to explain every possible thing 
to which he might happen to allude. 
It was for the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to exercise his wit in order to 
discover who those nations were. If 
an Italian army of 18,000 was annihi- 
lated by these barbarians of Abyssinia 
so armed and equipped, what chance 
would an army of Egyptians of similar 


strength to that defeated Italian army who 
have of resisting an army of Dervishes | triumph of Abyssinia over Italy. 


armed with the best weapons? Given 
two years of preparation, there was 
nothing to prevent such an overwhelm- 
ing Dervish army being formed as would 
need two British Army Corps to keep 
it within its proper bounds, Before the 
disaster of Adowa, this possibility was 
not dreamed of ; but now, instructed by 
that event, we should be blind not to 
see that our duty lay in preventing 
that dire contingency. Kassala, in the 
occupation of either the Dervishes or 
Abyssinians, was a positive danger to 
Egypt, because, through the intercourse 
that might be established between the 
Dervishes and those European Powers 
which had assisted Abyssinia, would give 
Mr, H, M, Stanley. 


\State for Foreign Affairs was very 
| moderate and sensible. It explained the 
|motive for the advance on Akasheh. 
|To hon, Gentlemen opposite it was a 
movement fraught with grave and serious 
|consequences. To the supporters of the 
|Goverment it was wise, and was an 
|attempt to distract the attention of the 
| Dervishes from that town upon whose 
| fate depended the issues of the future. It 
| was proper, therefore, that the military 
‘advisers of Egypt should suggest the 
jnecessity of the movement. If it suc- 
jceeded in saving Kassala by withdraw- 
|ing the attention of the Dervishes from 
\it, the occupation of Akasheh would 
|have been proved to be wise. If it failed 
in its object then clearly another step 
‘forward must be made, and Berber 
/must be occupied. If that second step 
\failed and Kassala fell, there would be 
no alternative but the re-occupation of 
| Khartoum and the perfect establish- 
/ment of Egyptian authority. For, if 
| Kassala fell, the Italian troops would 
| be withdrawn to Asmara, and the inter- 
|mediate country would be overrun as far 
}as Kerens by the Abyssinians, and the 
| Egyptian Soudan would be open to the 
influences of those European Powers 
had been the cause of the 
It 
|was incumbent on us to thwart the 
|intrigues that would be set on foot for 
|the invasion of Egypt. It would be 
‘clear to those hon. Gentlemen who were 
‘amenable to reason that this movement 
‘regarded from a military point of view 
| was a military necessity imposed upon 
|us by the events around Adowa. But 
he wished to point out what effect this 
jadvance up the Nile might have upon 
| the evacuation of Egypt. Naturally were 
substantial guarantees given to us that 
the peace of Egypt would not be dis- 
turbed on our retirement; that no 
| European Power would seek to replace 
jus in that country; that Egypt would 
| not launch out unaided and unguided 
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on the conquest of ,the Soudan, and that 
her present prosperous condition would 
be maintained, there would be no diffi- 
culty in coming to an immediate decision 
as to evacuation, having in view always 
our close friendship with France, But 
if we had hoped that such guarantees 
were possible it was now too late to think 
of them. Things could not be restored 
to what they were when we fed ourselves 
with hopes that the time was rapidly 
approaching to consider the questions 
whose settlement should precede evacua- 
tion. A new African power had been 
founded which threatened to be for- 
midable, and whose status was another 
important factor to be considered. The 
battle of Adowa had enlarged our views. 
We could not erase it from history, nor 
be unmindful of its consequences. We 
could not order the Shoans back to their 
distant country, nor could we restore the 
wounded prestige of the Italian troops. 
Immediate evacuation was therefore out 
of the question, nor could we entertain 
the thought of it, things being as they 
were. But those who hoped for our 
departure from Egypt might have the 
satisfaction in knowing that fate was 
preparing for our evacuation in another 
way. For just as Ulundi preceded the 
independence of the Transvaal the fall 
of the Khalifate of the Soudan would 
certainly hasten the absolute indepen- 
dence of Egypt. Therefore,as the inde- 
pendence of Egypt depended upon the 
subjugation of the Dervishes, and the 
removal of that anxiety, it seemed to 
him it would be a wise policy for those 
who longed for an evacuation to do all 
in their power to assist the Government 
in their efforts, to pray for their success, 
and bless every forward step they take. 
Might he ask the hon. Member for 
Northampton to look at the subject 
from that point of view, and instead of 
denouncing the movement on Akasheh to 
stand up like Balaam and bless it. Might 
he ask the right hon. Baronet who sat 
near him to regard this movement from 
an Anglo-Egyptian standpoint, and re- 
main satisfied that the nearer we were 
to secure permanent rest for Egypt by 
the establishment of her rule over her 
long-estranged provinces, the nearer we 
should be to leave her soil for her own 
native rulers. He might ask his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin to 
reflect that just as he was alarmed at the 
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advance of the Egyptian troops towards 
Dongola the Khalif at Omdurman was 
more alarmed still. His right hon. Friend 
had said: “You are throwing away all 
your resources; you are tying up your 
best forces ; you are exposing yourselves 
to the weakness of the situation ; you are 
locking up your troops in the Soudan, 
and national humiliation far beyond any- 
thing we have been accustomed to may 
possibly occur.” Surely now that his right 
hon. Friend was more composed in his 
mind than when standing up he must ad- 
mit that that picture was somewhat over- 
drawn, and his colours a little too lurid. 
He knew from sad experience that there 
was something peculiar in the atmosphere 
of the House, and he had found that it 
had had a peculiar effect on other Mem- 
bers besides himself. He found that 
some when they stood up were almost 
inclined to be dumb, while others were 
too loquacious. [Laughter.] He re- 
membered well the feelings he had when 
he first stood up in the House. A sort 
of vertigo possessed him—{/aughter|— 
and it was possible that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton was in that state— 
[ironical laughter |—when, swaying back- 
wards and forwards on the floor of the 
House, he tried to alarm his right hon. 
Friend and the younger Members of the 
House. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin said that all our 
best forces were engaged in this little 
venture, that we were locking up our best 
troops in the Soudan ; but he was quite 
sure that every one who heard him would 
believe that our best troops, or a con- 
siderable portion of them at least, were 
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outside Egypt altogether. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He thanked the House for the 


kind attention paid to him. [“ Hear, 
hear !”| He was principally addressing 
his remarks to Members on his own side 
of the House. The opposite side of the 
House would remain as obdurate as ever, 
He sought to prevail on some of his 
Friends near him to stand up for this 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and to pray for the success of the troops 
who were now beginning that venture, 
he hoped, towards Khartoum, [ Cheers.] — 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) said that the right 
hon. Gentlemanthe Secretary forthe Colo- 
nies had challenged some of those on the 
opposite side of the House who were not 
in favour of the immediate evacuation of 
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Egypt to criticise the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. He, therefore, ventured to 
offer a few criticisms in the capacity of 
one who believed that it was the duty of 
this country to fulfil the obligations we 
had undertaken in Egypt. But he 

—.did not want to increase those obligations, 
and he believed that whenever the 
Soudan was touched these obligations 
were increased. Therefore he wished to 
seek for a rational explanation of the 
course the Government was taking on 
the basis of their own declaration. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs that 
it was of considerable importance to con- 
sider the aspect of the question as re- 
garded the Suakim side rather than the 
Nile side. Two reasons were put for- 
ward by the Government for this expe- 
dition. First of all, that assistance to 
Italy was necessary, and secondly, that 
the Nile frontier was threatened. If it 
really was the primary motive of the 
Government to render assistance to 
Italy, he could not conceive why they 


~ did not attempt it by way of Suakim. 
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At Suakim a base was established 10 
years ago at the cost of innumerable 
lives and the expenditure of much money. 
Suakim was within striking distance of 
Kassala. Troops and stores could be 
conveyed thither by sea, avoiding all the 
enormous difficulties of transport up the 
Nile, to accomplish which he observed 
that the Government had had to take in 
the valuable assistance of the tourist 
Then 
there was no possible question as to the 
effect that an advance from Suakin 
would have upon events at Kassala. The 
less incredible and absurd the assump- 
tion that by an advance from Dongola 
the Arabs would be drawn off from 
Kassala towards the Nile, the more cer- 
tain it was that an advance from Suakim 
would draw off the Arabs who were said 
to be menacing the Nile frontier. The 
disregard of these great questions made 
it certain to his mind that the real 
object of the expedition was not to 


— render any material assistance to Italy. 


He did not doubt for a moment that 
there was a desire to the kindly good 
will of Italy ; but so far as kindly feel- 
ing to Italy went there were many 
people who felt that the real kindness to 
Italy would be to do everything to 
induce her to desist from her disastrous 
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attempt to establish a footing on the Red 
Sea. Let the Government be honest in 
the matter and confess that it was their 
own advantage and interest they were 
considering. What had been the experi- 
ence of this country with regard to the 
relief of beleagured garrisons in the 
Soudan? The events of 1883 and 
1884 were very striking examples of 
the difficulties which attended those 
operations. There was at that time a 
tremendous outery both inside and out- 
side the House in favour of a relief ex- 
pedition, when the garrisons of Tokar, 
Sinkat and Kassala were in danger. A 
force of 3,000 men was sent down from 
Cairo under the command of a man who, 
in spite of everything, he was proud to 
speak of as his friend, the late General 
Baker; but he and his personal staff 
alone escaped, and the rest of their force 
were found afterwards on the battle- 
field mangled corpses. At the second 
battle of Teb 3,000 Arabs’ were 
slaughtered. Next, a force went up to 
Tokar to relieve the garrison, and what 
was found! Instead of the helpless, 
beleagured victims, a few aliens were 
found, living on the best of terms in a 
mud village with the Arabs. Sinkat 
and Kassala were nct relieved at that 
time, and he had not heard it reported 
that any massacre of the garrison took 
place; and he ventured to express his 
firm conviction that had the conditions 
of his going to Khartoum which General 
Gordon himself imposed, been observed 
by the Government of the day, that 
heroic man would not have perished 
there. Even if it were true that this 
expedition was intended for the relief of 
Kassala, what followed? The Govern- 
ment would concentrate in the province 
of Dongola a very strong attacking force 
and would deliberately, by their own 
provocation, enormously increase the 
danger which they alleged as_ their 
second reason. Such a concentration of 
Arabs meant incessant and hard fighting, 
for whenever the Arabs meant business 
they would not make it an affair of out- 
posts. Neither Egyptian troops nor even 
the Soudanese battalions were fit to 
operate in such a manner at this time of 
the year, to say nothing of the strain on 
the British officers ; and he would remind 
the Committee that, in the not im- 
probable event of the British reserves 
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being obliged to be called up, they would 
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have in the climate to contend with a foe 
quite as deadly as the Arabs. He would 
not spend time in discussing what had 
been so admirably put by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean as to the hollowness of the argu- 
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ment that their advance was a de- 
fensive movement for the sake of 
the Nile frontier. His right hon. 
Friend had shown conclusively how 


effective a barrier the Great Desert was. 
The Secretary for the Colonies had used 
a most extraordinary expression that 
evening. He had said that this desert 
was a screen against Arab attacks. But 
how could a desert be a screen against 
anything? Could anything be more 
ridiculous than to ask the Committee to 
suppose that the more fertile regions 
above Dongola were less likely to har- 
bour forces willing to attack than the 
bare stretch of desert between Dongola 
and Wadi Halfa? The right hon. Mem- 
ber said that this movement was only 
an experiment, and that the troops were 
to try their way and were not to do 
anything that would imperil the safety 
of their communications. The limitations 
laid down by the right hon. Member 
were the security of the communications 
and the resistance that might be met. 
He held that the only reasonable excuse 
for an advance of this kind would be a 
settled and definite policy showing some- 
thing worth doing. If the movement 
was going to be undertaken as an experi- 
ment, to distract attention from Kassala, 
and to give the Dervishes an opportunity 
of engaging in their fanatic occupation 
of fighting, it would be an act of criminal 
folly. He believed that this movement 
was going to be a big thing, very pro- 
bably an exceedingly big thing. Would 
the Government deny that it was their 
intention in certain circumstances to go to 
Khartoum and to reconquer that portion 
~of the Soudan? The House and the 
country ought not to be led blindfold 
into the Soudan. Would not the 
Government consent to be guided by 
experience in this matter? If their 
policy was good it would stand examina- 
tion before the world. No Member felt 
that he knew what the policy of the 
Government really was. Half the sin, 
and mischief, and misery of the events of 
the years 1883, 1884 and 1885, which, 
to their shame took place under a Liberal 
Government, resulted from the fact that 
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the Government listened to the popular 
outcry which impelled them onwards 
from one blunder to another. If one 
lost one’s way in the desert, one could 
not turn back but must stumble blindly 
on. That, he feared, was what would 
happen now. He begged hon. Members 
to realise that it was their duty to act 
and vote on this occasion as if they were 
individually responsible for the course 
proposed to be taken. For his part he 


found it impossible to vote for a line of | 


policy of which he did not understand 
the object, and could not foresee the 
result. 

*CotonEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) said, that Dongola was the commer- 
cial centre of the northern Soudan, and 
was a place of considerable importance. It 
belonged to Egypt in 1884, but since it 
had been given up it had supplied 
material proof that Egypt was worsted 
in the encounter that took place twelve 
years ago. The population of Dongola 
were not of the same type as the Der- 
vishes, and the people along the river- 
banks would very much prefer the rule 
of Egypt to the rule of the Dervishes. 
No one could suppose that if Egypt had 
had money and an army which it could 
rely upon it would have retired from 
Dongola. His own opinion had always 
been that it was the duty of Egypt to 
progress up the Nile. General Gordon 
in his journal said :— 

“The Soudan, if once proper communication 
was established, would not be difficult to 
govern. ‘The only mode of improving the access 
to the Soudan, seeing the impoverished state of 
Egyptian finances and the mode to do so, with- 
out an outlay of more than £10,000, is by the 
Nile.” 

He then showed the different cataracts 
situated between Khartoum and Assouan, 
and remarked as follows :— 

“Place steamers on the open spaces between 
the Cataracts ; build small forts at the Cataracts, 
and a sure and certain road is open for ever. 
The same crews would do for these steamers, for 
a weekly service would suffice. Camels should 
be placed at the Cataracts for the transhipment 
of goods from steamer to steamer. . . . After 
the first outlay, which certainly would not be 
more than £10,000, for we have the steamers, I 
think £5,000 would be enough. The thing 
would pay for itself. Of course it would be 
better to make loop tramways worked by animals 
than to keep camels at the Cataracts. I worked 
at this idea quietly during the time I wasin the 
Soudan before. I even took one steamer up 
from Wady Halfa to Dongola to begin the 
chain of steamers.” 
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That was an admirably simple state-|the House and the country. He had 
ment of a great scheme, but he thought | long realised that our rule in Egypt 
General Gordon did not fully appreciate | ‘had been attended with great benefit to 
its difficulties, for there were not only | the people, and he had been unable to 
the cataracts to be reckoned with, but | join those who advocated a sudden evacua- 


long reaches of rapids as well. He ‘held 
the opinion that Egypt, if she stood | 
alone, could not possibly forego the op- 
portunity that presented itself of recon- 
conquering that lost province of Dongola, 


and we had no business to prevent her | 


from doing it whilst she was under our 
tutelage. As long as we kept to the 


river and made our communications | 


perfectly safe behind us, both for the low 
and the high Nile, there would be little 
or no risk. The time of year was not 
the best for the contemplated movement, 
but in spite of that, if the army could be 
depended on, an advance to Dongola 
could be undertaken without any great 
danger. Egypt with Dongola would be 
much more formidable than Egypt with- 
out Dongola, and the chances of our 
retiring and leaving Egypt would be in- 
creased and not diminished by the recap- 
ture of Dongola. But he urged that the 
Government should halt at Dongola, 
where, however, the troops would com- 
mand the river to Debbeh and Korti, and 
be in a position to advance further up the 
Nile if that should be thought necessary 
at any future time. For the present he 
should not believe that it would be 
to our interest to go beyond Dongola 
An advance to that point could not fail 
to have some effect upon the Dervishes 
who were at Kassala. He recommended | 
the Government to adhere to their pro-| 
posal, but not to carry their plan too far, 
and he trusted that care would be taken 


to secure communications with Wadi | 


Halfa both at high and low Nile, so that 
the difficulties which our troops expe- 


rienced during our last operations in | 


these regions might be avoided. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, that he was one of 
those who had been very much gratified 
during the last few months to find that, 
the pacific foreign policy of the present 
Government had been a continuation of a 
policy which he had the honour of sup- 


porting under the last Administration. | 


But on this occasion he felt that a totally 


tion of Egypt. No one who had read 
the admirable and able book written by 
| Mr. Milner a year or two ago could for 
'a moment doubt that the people of Egypt 
| were happier under our rule than they 
ever were under native rule. Their indus- 
tries had been developed ; their army had 
| been organised, whatever might be the 
benefit thus conferred upon them, and 
they had been enabled to claim to be 
among those few nations who were 
able to pay the interest on their debts. 
|It seemed to him that this country was 
in great danger of a useless war and useless 
expenditure. The first point that was 
suggested in respect of Egypt was that the 
first portion of these expenses should 
be paid by Egypt, and the Exchequer 
of this country—for the present, at any 
rate—would be able to have the assist- 
ance that it was proposed to render Egypt 
paid out of the sufferings of that poor 
and miserable country. {An Hon. Mem- 
BER: ‘‘ Surplus savings! ’’ |] He was some- 
what astonished to note how the House 
looked upon this proposed advance into 
the Soudan without seeing before it war 
| with all its horrors, war with all its 
| enormous amount of individual suffering, 


. jin order to accomplish some object which 


\might be clear to the Government but 
Which certainly was hid from the great 
majority of the House. In the speech 
of the Colonial Secretary he heard about 
helping Italy, about helping Egypt, but 
not a word about helping England. 
The Colonial Secretary's policy was 
undertaken in order to help Egypt on 
the one hand and Italy on the other. 
He had always great difficulty in 
| understanding the policy of those who 
tried to hit two birds with one shot, 
it was generally a failure. If this 
country was going to help Italy, let it 
| look and see ‘why we should help her. 
Had we anything to do with the foreign 
| policy of Italy which had led that coun- 
| try into her present straits? He sym- 
|pathised with the Italian nation—a 
/nation of old memories, of modern his- 





new foreign policy had been suddenly tory, excellent in its way, but a nation 
sprung upon them, a policy which the |\which in the midst of the poverty of its 
country did not understand, and the| own people had overtaxed itself for those 
motives for which were still hidden from | warlike excursions, and which, as some 
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~wah ; but that was not the proposition 
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might think in this country, had by bad 
generalship been overwhelmed with a 
catastrophe almost too difficult to paint 
in words. But were we going to be 
quixotic also? Were we going to help 
the Italians in the Soudan? Let us help 
Italy by helping her out of Kassala not 
to keep it. Kassala was 200 miles from 
the Italian base of operations at Masso- 


of the Government. We were to go 
forward up the valley of the Nile, 500 
or 600 miles from Kassala, to make a 
deviation in favour of Italy, and in 
order to do something towards bringing 
about the Government of Egypt over 
the Soudan. It was a policy he could 
not understand. If, on the other hand, 
it was said that Egypt was menaced by 
the Dervishes, he had to say that he 
very much doubted this. There was 
nothing in the present positon of the 
Dervishes, so far as was known in the 
House, which differed from what had 
existed for many years past. Some 
years ago, in conjunction with his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Morley), he took some 
pains to inquire into this subject ; and 
they came to the conclusion that if Egypt 
was threatened by the Dervishes, or 
from the South, by far the strongest 
position, from a military point of view—4 
about which he could give no personal 
opinion—was that the frontier lines 
should be established at the old frontier 
line at Wady Halfa, and anyone who 
crossed that line in a_ hostile spirit 
should be opposed. It was the strongest 
military and by far the strongest moral 
position. That was the proper arrange- 
ment. To defend Egypt from the 
attacks of the Dervishes was not to 
go travelling into a desert with out- 
posts, it was a weak military policy 
as compared with saying to the Der- 
vishes ‘‘ We do not allow you to come 
beyond the frontier lines of that civilisa- 
tion which we have taken so much pains 
to encourage.’’ He believed that this 
was not only the strongest military policy, 
but he felt certain that it was the 
strongest moral position which the Gov- 
ernment could take up. There were one 
or two other points which surprised him 
in the Colonial Secretary's speech. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that if we find that we are welcomed 
at Dongola we will stay there, and bring 
the frontier of Egypt there ; but if, on 
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the other hand, we find that we are not 
welcomed, and that a military force is 
brought against us, then we are to retire 
to our old position. Whether or not 
that object was worth fighting for, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
was about the last one which would 
receive ready acceptance by the English 
people. The whole argument, indeed, 
showed emphatically that the Govern- 
ment had no settled policy. On the 
contrary, it was the weakest of all 
policies, because they were trying to do 
something step by step not knowing 
whither they were going nor what it was 
likely to lead them to. If there was 
any defeat to our forces, or drawback 
to our success, we did not know where 
we were to stop. <A great country like 
ours could not afford a defeat ; it meant 
the expenditure of more money, the 
sacrifice of more lives, the killing of more 
Dervishes. As to the cwi bono of this 
policy, therefore, he was entirely in the 
dark ; he saw nothing ahead but a great 
deal of trouble for the Government, just 
in the same way as when he and his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Morley) stood 
out against the occupation of the Soudan, 
and the means the Government of that 
day took to endeavour to reconquer, that 
-eountry. He recollected his right hon. 
Friend trying to prevent a railway from 
being made from Suakin to Berber. 
If this conquest of the Soudan was 
going to take place, then he thought we 
had better have that railway. The 
rails had been bought, carried out, 
brought back again, and now they were 
lying near one of the camps as a 
memento of one of those attempts to 
occupy the Soudan which was an utter 
failure. Another subject we had to face 
was this: ‘‘ What does France say ?”’ 
If France said, practically and morally, 
‘*We will not allow England, we do 
not approve of England, going on with 
the attempt to conquer the Soudan. It 
means England staying longer in Egypt, 
more cost and larger armies in Egypt.’’ 
In that event, what position was the 
Government in? Were we going to 
give up this great scheme of the oeccupa- 
tion of Dongola and the upper waters of 
the Nile because the Government of 
France would have neither part or lot 
in the matter, and because they were 


sted it? If so, then the Government 





jee to the policy which had sug- 
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would have to retire. He protested 
against this country entering on a policy 
which meant, in all probability, a large 
destruction of human life in the course 
of the marches into the Soudan. It 
was, besides, a most useless way to help 
the Italians out of the straits into which 
we did not get them, and out of which 
we were not bound to help them. | As 
far as our Government of Egypt was 
concerned, we had quite enough in hand 
already. There were thousands and 
thousands of acres yet remaining to be 
brought into cultivation, in addition to 
the work already achieved for Egypt by 
the energy and talent of Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff and others. There was no occa- 
sion to provide further camping grounds 
for the Egyptians ; they had plenty at 
home ; and he trusted before this policy 
was again considered by the Government 
they would feel that it was a policy on 
which they ought either to hesitate or let 
the country see their whole plan. It 
seemed, however, to be a policy, small 
or great, which had to be carried out 
probably at the expense of the people of 
this country and the blood of its 
soldiers. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
said, he was not an African explorer, 
or an Egyptian authority, but he was 
a loyal supporter of Her Majesty’s 
_ Government inside and outside the 
House of Commons, and who intended 
to support them in their policy in Egypt 
through thick and thin. He did not 
uphold their policy as a servile supporter 
of the Government, but because he 
believed it to be the right and best 
policy. And he would not treat the 
Vote from a Party point of view. There 
was a point which had been passed over 
by the opponents of the Government’s 
policy. They had founded many of 
their arguments on the hypothesis that 
the circumstances and policy of our 
interference in the Soudan now were 
more or less on a par with the circum- 
stances of the policy carried out in 
1884-5. He wished to compare the cir- 
cumstances of those different periods. 
There was one significant difference 
between the present advance towards 
Dongola and the policy of the Liberal 
Administration in 1884. At the present 
moment we were assuming the most 
direct and avowed responsibility for the 
Egyptians in the Soudan. That was 
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not so in 1883-4. On the authority of 
Sir Alfred Milner, one of the greatest 
authorities on the Egyptian question, at 
the time of the destruction of Hicks 
Pasha’s force the Government disclaimed 
all responsibility for the affairs of the 
Soudan. When Hicks Pasha’s expedi- 
tion was sent out it was foredoomed to 
failure. The troops were Egyptian ; 
they had not the advantage of being led 
and officered to any extent at all by 
British officers. They were the most 
miserable creatures, as far as material 
for fighting was concerned, that could 
be conceived. It was entirely in conse- 
quence of the Government of the day 
having cut the Soudan adrift and allowed 
Egypt, with poor resources, almost insol- 
vent, with a miserable army beaten 
before it started, to undertake a task for 
which it was incapable. What chance 
was there under these circumstances for 
any operations in the Soudan succeeding. 
How could any man compare the situa- 
tion then with the situation at the 
present day’? Now everything was 
altered. The Egyptian Army -vas led 
by British officers. It was a different 
force from what it was in 1883. With 
British influence behind it, led by British 
oftticers, and with a large surplus in the 
Egyptian treasury, the Egyptian Army 
was as likely now to succeed as before 
it was foredoomed to failure. What 
was the alternative policy of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite? Either we must carry 
on an expedition which would establish 
Egyptian rule in the Soudan, or adopt 
the alternative of cutting the Soudan 
adrift. The abandonment of the Soudan 
in 1883 was not a deliberate policy 
decided on by the Government at the 
time. It was squeezed out of them. 
Everyone acquainted with the Soudan 
question conceded that the Soudan could 
not be deliberately abandoned while 
under the rule of the Mahdi, and it was 
only because Egypt was so weak and 
had no money that the Government of 
the day decided to retire from the 
Soudan. He believed that the present 
Government were adopting a course 
which would be good, not only for 
England, but Egypt. In the past they 
had seen that the miserable policy hon. 
Members opposite had advocated had 
only led to failure. He submitted that 
it was impossible to continue that policy. 
Any other action than that Government 
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were now adopting would be disastrous. 
The true reason why their policy should 
be supported was this—that it was the 
best for Egypt and for the Soudan, was 
absolutely necessary for the security of 
the country, and he trusted that it would 
lead to the Soudan provinces, and even 
the Equatorial provinces, at some time 
-being thrown open to civilisation, the 
present tyranny of the Mahdi being put 
an end to, and the security and pros- 
perity of Egypt finally secured. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
wanted to approach the question from 
a point of view somewhat different from 
that of most speakers, but still as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, forgetting 
for the moment that he was an Trish 
Member. The first consideration with 
hon. Members was the relations in which 
this country stood to France. The 
extension of British dominion over 
Egypt and the Soudan could not be 
divorced from European politics as_ if 
France and Russia did not exist. The 
Colonial Secretary seemed to have for- 
gotten their existence. Their opinion 
was of more importance than the fight- 
ing power of the Khalifa. The Under 
Secretary declined to answer without 
notice the Question which he - still 
adhered to, the statement that no com- 
munication had been received from 
France in answer to our announcing the 
expedition. Did he adhere to it in view 
of the statement made by M. Berthelot 
yesterday, that communications were 
passing between the two Governments, 
and the French Government were asking 
for an explanation ? The Under Secre- 
tary was entitled to say that, pending 
negotiations, no information could be 
given, but not to say no answer had been 
received. He was bound to tell the 
truth and the whole truth, but not to 
give an answer which would deceive the 
House. To the relations between this 
country and France and Russia he 
attached more importance than to the 
dangers or the expense of the expedition. 
No language could have been more offen- 
sive and insulting to this House than 
that of the Marquess of Salisbury. First 
of all the Prime Minister refused to read 
to the House of Lords any telegrams 
or communications received as to the 
military and _ political character of 
the expedition. Then, a little later, 
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when challenged by Lord Kimberley, he 
said that the Under Secretary had 
selected, for the benefit of Mr. Morley, 
three telegrams which could be read to 
the House of Commons without doing 
any harm. They were read, not for the 
information of Mr. Morley, but for the 
information of the House of Commons ; 
and it was an outrageous and insulting 
thing for the Marquess of Salisbury to 
speak in this way of the House of 
Commons. Was it to be an accepted 
doctrine for the future that a question 
would not be answered with truthful- 
ness? The Under Secretary left upon 
the House of Commons a totally false 
impression—that he read the telegrains 
for the decision of the Government. 
*Mr. CURZON : No, no, no; I have 
already contradicted that; I cannot 
allow this misrepresentation to be 
repeated. I read them as the authority 
for a certain part of my statement. I 
cannot allow the hon. Member, after 
hearing this contradiction, to go on 
repeating the statement that I read them 
as the ground for the decision of the 
Government. 

Mr. DILLON said, he must repeat 
that that was the impression left upon 
the House, and anyone who read the 
Report of what was said must derive 
that impression, whilst the language of 
the Marquess of Salisbury showed that 
the telegrams read to the House were 
selected for the purpose of leaving the 
House in ignorance, and that others that 
were important were suppressed. Then 
the Under Secretary stated that the 
newspaper reports of the communica- 
tions made by M. Berthelot to Lord 
Dufferin were wholly unfounded and 
incorrect, while anyone reading that 
morning’s papers, must see that they 
had been well-founded and correct, for 
M. Berthelot speaking in the French 
Chamber said: In any case it would lead 
to prolong indefinitely an occupation, 
the provisional character of which had 
certainly been acknowledged by the 
British Government. Before according 
their co-operation and concurrence the 
French Government have had to ask for 
explanations on these various points. He 
begged the Chamber to content itself with 
these indications, inasmuchasan exchange 
of views was now going on between the 
two Governments. The House was now 
entitled to some explanation of the views 
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of the French Government that had|this question? The announcement of 
been laid before the British Government. | the expedition was made by The Times 
Surely the Government must have known , Lon March 13th; and on March 14th it 
it to be their duty, before they embarked | published an article announcing, in the 
on this forward policy in the Soudan, to most authoritative way, that the expe- 
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consult the French Government. He | 
did not say that they were bound to ask 
the leave of the French Government ;| 
but surely it was treating the French 
Government with discourtesy and _ in- 
civility, and even with insult, for the | 
Government to have made their first | 
communication with the French Govern- | 
ment in the shape of an announcement | 
that it had been decided to make this 
movement. If it were the desire of the 
Government to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with France—which he regarded 
as the true foreign policy of England— 
they ought to have long ago approached | 
the French Government in a conciliatory 
spirit and told them the grounds upon | 
which the advance into the Soudan had 
been decided. But it would seem as if 
the Government had informed 7he 7'imes 
of this expedition before they had in- 
formed the French Government, and as_| 
if they had turned on The Times to) 
preach a crusade to Khartoum. He 
thought that England had no reason 
now, as on many occasions before, to he | 
thankful to The Times. That newspaper 
had never omitted an opportunity of 


outraging the feelings of any country 
with which England had a dispute. 


[Cries of “No, no!”] He could prove 
that charge up to the hilt. All the| 
trouble w ith America and the Transvaal | 
had been due to the insults of The 7'imes. 
Unfortunately, a grossly exaggerated | 
opinion of the influence of The Times | 
prevailed abroad. [Cries of “No, no!”] | 
No one who had travelled over the world, | 
as he had, could doubt the truth of what | 
he said—that Zhe Z'imes was, for some 
old historical reasons, treated in many 
parts as the mouthpiece of England. | 
Of course, they a}l knew it was nothing | 
of the kind. He had never known Zhe 
Times to be right—|laughter|—and its 
conduct in regard to recent complications 
with foreign Powers reminded him of 
what he had heard John Bright say of, 
it when a boy in his father’s house in | 
Dublin: “So wrong is The Times 
always,” said John Bright, “that I have | 
come to regard it as the organ of the | 
devil on this earth.” [Lauyhte~.] What 
had been the conduct of Zhe Times on | 


Mr. J. Dilton. 


| quered for civilisation. 


| sheer barbarism. 


| He considered that such 


‘the language used by 


|not constitute itself 


dition was an expedition to reconquer 
‘the Soudan. It said :— 


“ When the withdrawal from the Soudan was 
resolved upon twelve years ago, Egypt could 
not afford the necessary force to retain her con- 
| quests without the risk of facing military and 
financial disaster. England could not, or would 
not, assist her in that task. Now, years of 
English administration, as Lord Cromer’s Report 
for 1895 shows, have given Egy pt a powerful 
| army and a solvent exchequer.” 


| Then it went on :— 


“The time has come for beginning to regain 
and to hold firmly what she once won lightly 
and held feebly, but what was after all con- 
In discharging this 


| duty, she will obtain guarantees for her own 


permanent security, which must be wanting 


while the Soudan is given up to the dominion of 
” 


No European Power, reading that 


article, and believing it to be inspired 
iby Her Majesty’s Government, could 


have any confidence in the declarations 
of the Government in regard to their 
policy in Egypt. Writing on March 17th, 
The Times again said :— 

“ For our own part, we trust that the move- 
ment on Akisheh is the first step to such a 
policy.” 
language on 
the part of The Times was calculated to 
arouse the ill-feeling of the European 
Powers against this country. But that 
language paled into insignificance before 
The Times that 
morning—— 

*Tne CHAIRMAN : I have given the 
hon. Member the fullest latitude ; but I 
can hardly see the relevancy of his 
present remarks to the Vote for the 
Foreign Office, which is under discussion. 

Mr. DILLON: I was simply discus- 
sing the Soudan expedition, which, I 
think, comes under this Vote. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: That is so. For 
the Soudan expedition the Government 
are responsible to this House, and they 
may be criticised and attacked for it 
here. But 7he Times is not responsible 
for the expedition ; and the House can- 
into a Court to 
decide between the hon. Gentleman and 
that newspaper. 

Mr. DILLON said, 

+ tenes that point fur ther. 


he would not 
As the First 
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Lord of the Treasury had complained on 
Tuesday that the criticisms of the foreign 
Press tended to aggravate the feeling 
between France and England, he thought 
he was entitled to call attention to The 
Times articles, which he considered much 
worse. He agreed with Mr. Gladstone, 
that the true policy of England was 
to cultivate the friendship of France 
and Russia, instead of the tfriend- 
ship of the ‘Triple Alliance. By 
far the most important point in this 
question was that the expedition was in 
furtherance of the interests of the Triple 
Alliance. The Secretary for the Colonies 
stated with evident gratification that all 
the Central Powers had approved of this 
move ; and there was something minatory 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s attitude 
when he added that “as regards France 
and Russia, we wait.” He objected to 
that policy entirely. It was foolish and 
insane as long as the British occupation in 
Egypt continued, to the usefulness of which 
a good understanding with France was 
necessary. The right hon. Member for 
the Montrose Burghs made a great mis- 
take in supposing that the Irish inter- 
ruptions to the Under Secretary’s speech 
the other day, when he made certain 
sympathetic allusions to Italy, were due to 
their hostility as Catholics to the Italian 
Government for its treatment of the 
Pope. That was not so. It was because 
the Irish Members were strongly of 
opinion that the Italians had no right to 
attack Abyssinia. The Abyssinians were 
an ancient race, doing no harm to any- 
one, and simply occupying the country 
which they had inhabited for centuries. 
They were semi-civilised at least ; they 
were a Christian people, and it was a 
monstrous thing to invade their country. 
He had been in Italy recently, and was in 
correspondence with those who knew 
Italy well, and he challenged any hon. 
Member to contradict the statement that 
the vast majority of the Italian people 
hated and abominated this African policy. 
It was disliked equally by the Con- 
servatives and the extreme Radicals in 
Italy, and he objected to England bol- 
stering it up in the interests of the Triple 
“sAlliance. This expedition to Dongola 
would have the effect of encouraging and 
even compelling the Italian Government 
to continue the war when they wished 
to make peace; and the continuance of 
the war must involve bankruptcy and 
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ruin. It was the policy of Crispi, who 
was a broken and ruined statesman, 
and who would never be Prime Minister 
of Italy again. One of the best-informed 
of the English correspondents in Rome— 
the correspondent of The Daily Chronicle 
—wrote that, in spite of the official 
thanks presented to Lord Salisbury, the 
statement of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs had given qualified 


satisfaction. It placed the Italian 
Government in an _ embarrassing 
position by delaying their pacific 
programme in Africa. The Radical 


journals in Italy declared that while 
England had hitherto done nothing for 
Italy, she wished now to compel Italy to 
continue the war in spiteof herself. He be- 
lieved that four-fifths of the Italian people 
would vote against this Dongola move- 
ment and the whole African policy. This 
plea of coming to the rescue of Italy was 
a false plea. ‘True friendship would 
counsel her to retire from Africa and to 
make peace with Menelik on any reason- 
able terms. Irish Members were always 
opposed to these buccaneering expedi- 
tions. They had suffered much them- 
selves; and felt it to be their special 
duty in the House of Commons to raise 
their voices against these tyrannical 


attacks on weak and _ unoffending 
Powers. Had hon. Members looked 


at the extracts from the Russian papers 
published during the last few days? The 
Russian people were not going to allow 
the Italians, or anyone else, to trample 
on the Abyssinians, with whom the 
Russians had close relations. A meeting 
of the Red Cross Society of St. Peters- 
burg was recently held, when it was de- 
cided to send out medical help to the 
Abyssinians, and Russian officers were 
accompanying the expedition. The - 
British Government might have to face, 
not only the fighting power of the Khalifa, 
but that of France and Russia also. 
The Colonial Secretary had boasted that 
Germany had agreed to the British pro- 
posals—Germany which the other day 
insulted England so much. The other 
week he saw the toast proposed—“ All 
the members of the Royal Family, one 
excepted.” Now, this country was 
crawling at the feet of the German 
Emperor. It was embarking .on this 
great enterprise in the interests of the 
Triple Alliance, at the head of which 
was a Power which grossly insulted 
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England last Autumn, and slapped her in 
_the face when she was in difficulties. 
Then there was not a man on the Minis- 
terial side of the House who was not 
ready to insult the German Emperor ; 
now they were ready to accept his 
patronage. If he were an enemy of 
England he was not sure that he should 
not vote in favour of this expedition. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, the form in which the discussion 
had been carried on was most incon- 
venient. It would have been much 
better if it could have taken place with 
the Speaker in the Chair, because now the 
only result which this Motion could have 
would be the reduction of the Vote by 
£100, which would be utterly inadequate 
to the case, or the resignation of the 
Ministry, which would be far more than 
adequate. Therefore he had a difficulty 
in voting for it, and, indeed, he was 
not sure that he should not give the 
“Government his support. [Laughter 
and cheers.| But he felt it necessary to 
say that he considered this adventure 
most dangerous and hazardous. If it 
was to be undertaken for the benefit of 
the Italian Government, he believed 
that, instead of doing good, they were 
likely to domuch mischief to Italy. All 
true friends of Italy would préach to her 
that having sustained this great reverse, 
she would do well to imitate our great 
example on similar occasions and retire 
from a position which had proved too 
strong for her. [A /augh.| He feared 
that this adventure now being embarked 
upon would not be ended so quickly 
as seemed to be anticipated on the 
Front Bench. [Jrish cheers.] Egypt 
had always been a snare with this 
country, from the time that.the Emperor 
Nicholas had suggested its acquisition 
to us in 1853, and there was always 
this about Egyptian adventures—for 
they were adventures—that when we 
entered into them we never knew 
how far they were going to lead, how 
much blood and treasure they were 
going to cost, or how many years were 
going to elapse before we got rid of 
them. It was so in 1882 when we went 
with a light heart into the expedition 
which ended in disaster at Khartoum. 
| Who asked for this expedition? The 
House had had nothing to show that Italy 
asked for it or that Egypt asked for it. 
On the contrary, there was everything 
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to show that Egypt did not ask for it 
because he observed that Lord Salisbury, 
in reply to a Question in the House of 
Lords by Lord Rosebery, distinctly 
guarded himself. He said :— 


“Of course Ido not bind myself to saying 
that the instructions we have given correspond 
with the original suggestions of the Egyptian 
Government.” 

No, of course they did not. If the 
Egyptian Government had _ suggested 
anything it would have been the recon- 
quest of the Soudan. Nor, it was clear, 
had the Italian Government asked for 
this intervention. To say that Dervish 
forces were advancing from Berber 
on Dongola and Kokreb and on the 
Wells of Murad, did not suggest that 
Kassala was in any greater danger ; on 
the contrary, it suggested that Kassala 
was in less danger, because it showed 
that the Dervish forces were going 
away from that place. Did the Com- 
mittee realise that Akasheh, to which 
this expedition was to advance, was 600 
miles from Kassala, as far as London 
was from the Orkneys? If London were 
threatened, would they think much of 
an ally of ours that should send a 
force to the Orkneys? Would that 


-be a useful diversion? (An Hon. MEn- 


BER : “ Certainly.”) Well, he thought not. 
He should prefer Gravesend. The Colo- 
nial Secretary had suggested that this ex- 
pedition had some other purpose than to 
create a diversion in favour of Kassala. 
He had drawn to the House what he 
called the ideal of Egypt, which was the 
recovery of the Soudan. Yes, that was 
the ideal of Egypt, and never let it be 
forgotten that when we went to Egypt 
the first thing we did was to lose this 
ideal—we lost the Soudan for Egypt. 
But if the Government wanted to re- 
conquer the Soudan once again and to 
get possession of Khartoum, to Berber 
they must go, and to no other place, 
and they must go from Suakin. Not to 
Akasheh, but to Berber they must go. 
Was the Colonial Secretary prepared to 
go to Berber? Did the Government 
mean to go to Berber? Had they con- 
sidered the route from Suakin to Berber, 
or were they to go again over that inter- 
minable thousand miles along the Nile ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had sought to 
minimise the expedition. He had used 
very remarkable words in doing so— 
words such as, he ventured to say, had 
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never before been used in relation to an;600 miles distant from the enemy— 
expedition of this character. For the right |as far as London from the Orkneys, 
hon. Gentleman said that the expedition | and even if we did find the enemy, and 
was to be limited by the security of its|he resisted, we were not to persevere. 
communications and by the resistance it | [Opposition laughter and Ministerial cries 
might meet with. [Opposition cheore.|| of “No.”| The Colonial Secretary had 
Then, if there was strong resistance, we | made another remarkable statement. 
were to withdraw, but if there was little| He made it hastily, perhaps, for surely 
or no resistance we were to go on.|he could not have intended the words to 
[ Opposition cheers and Ministerial cries of bear the sense which might fairly be 
“No, no!”] It was so. [Cries of“ No!”]| put upon them. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
If not, what did the words of the right | right hon. Gentleman said that “ Egypt 
hon, Gentleman mean? He said the ex-| was under our protection.” That 
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pedition would be limited according to | 
the degree of resistance. Surely those | 
words meant something, and he had taken | 
them to mean what they obviously im- | 
plied. [Opposition cheers and Ministerial | 
cries of * No!” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Gentleman has misrepresented me. | 
[Cheers.| I said the exact reverse of | 
what he attributes to me, because I said | 
that any territory which we recovered to | 
civilisation would never be brought back 
to barbarism. [Cheers.] But I pointed | 
out that among the contigencies which 
we had to keep in view was that of the 
entire failure of the Dervish power, in 
which case we should be perfectly 
justified in going on even to the 
recovery of the Soudan, but that, if we 
found that from the nature of the resist- 
ance that this would involve a strain on 
the resources of Egypt which we were 
not entitled to place upon her, then we 
should be satisfied with the advance we 
had already made. [ Cheers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
had endeavoured fairly to construe the | 
meaning of the words used by the right | 
hon. Gentleman, and he could not see | 
that the right hon. Gentleman had, by 
his interruption, shown that the con- 
struction placed upon them was wrong. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the explana- 
tion just given, he repeated that the | 
statement made by the Colonial Secretary 
in his speech conveyed the meaning that | 
if strong resistance was met with the ex- | 
pedition would not advance. In other 
words, the advance was to be not an ex- 
pedition of conquest, but simply a kind | 
af reconaissance en force. And yet it| 
could scarcely be that, for the object of a | 


was not so, and it was a serious matter 
for a Cabinet Minister to openly claim 
in that House, and in the face of all 


Europe, a protectorate by England over— 


Egypt. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There was 


‘no protectorate by England over Egypt. 


[Opposition cheers.| Every idea of such 
a protectorate had been solemnly repu- 
diated over and over again by British 
Governments—by Lord Granville, by 
Mr. Gladstone, and by Sir Stafford 


| Northcote. Indeed, all the allies the 


right hon. Gentleman had had on both 
sides of the House —[ laughter |—had again 
and again repudiated any idea or inten- 
tion of annexing Egypt.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] Again and again, moreover, we 
had given pledges that any final settle- 
ment of the Egyptian question should 
only be made with the concurrence of 
the other European Powers? In addi- 
tion to this, by the protocol of 1882, 
we had bound ourselves not to seek 
any advantages, political, commercial, 
or territorial, that was not equally 
enjoyed by the other Powers; and 
finally and beyond this, we had agreed, 
in 1883, to the neutralising of the Suez 
Canal, by which we had pledged our- 


'selves—however much we might be in 


occupation of Egypt or the Soudan—in 
time of war as in time of peace, to allow 
our possibly greatest enemies to use 
the cana! equally with ourselves, for 


the purpose, it might be, of sending 
|an expedition against us to India. 


[‘ Hear, hear!”] We had done all 


| this, and in face of it our presence in 


Egypt could certainly not be called a 
Protectorate. It was so limited that 
it could scarcely be called an occupa- 
tion. It was at most only a strictly 





reconnaissance en force was to get touch | limited occupation, limited in regard 
of the enemy, to get information about |to time, purposes and power; and a 
him and his plans in order to advance ;|crowning proof of how little was our 
but in this case we should be at least | protectorate over, or our power in, 


pases rents See 


it 
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go the other Powers to ask them to! 


be allowed to use Egyptian money for 
her own protection against the wicked 
[‘* Hear, hear!”}] He con- 


remain in Egypt with advantage to our- 
selves, or with advantage even to that 
country itself, and in this connection he 
would make a quotation from Lord 
Dufferin, whose knowledge and _ experi- 
ence of the question were very great. 
[‘« Hear, hear!”] The words ought to be 
engraven on the mind of every British 
Minister. In 1883 Lord Dufferin 
wrote: “The Valley of the Nile could 
not be administered with any success 


from London.” He_ believed Lord 
Dufferin was thoroughly right in that 
statement. If any advantages had 
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in face of some serious trouble with 
a European Power? He held that 


| no for Italy could possibly 
|come out of this adventure. Either the 
|Government in going 80 or 90 miles 
| were not going far enough, or they were 
going too far. His belief was it would 

have been better to leave things as they 

were. No good could be done for Italy, 
‘but much mischief might be done to 

ourselves. One of his main objections to 
| this adventure was that, if it succeeded, 
ithe result would be that more English 
| officials and troops would be sent out, a 
| strong position would be taken on the 
‘lower valley of the Nile, and there 
| would be a still further postponement of 
| the period when we were to fulfil our 


| pledges to leave Egypt. He believed 


success 


been gained by our presence in Egypt,| our continued occupation of Egypt had 
> Py Od 5 .<  - a2 . 

they were the result of our remaining| injured our position, not only with 

in the lower Valley of the Nile, and he! Turkey, but with our own fellow-Mussul- 


feared even those advantages would be 
lost by undertaking such a hazardous, 
long, costly, and dangerous enterprise as 
the advance on Dongola.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and Ministeria! cries of “* No 
The Colonial Secretary had recalled the 
circumstances under which, in 1884, Her 
Majesty's Government desisted from 
their resolve to “smash the Mahdi.” 
He said that the Government of that 
day intended to reconquer the Soudan 
and put an end to the Mahdi’s power, 


and that they only desisted because the | 


state of affairs with Russia became 
critical—in other words, because we 
could not undertake such a_ task 
as the conquest of the Soudan, and 
at the same time confront any 
trouble that might arise in Europe. 
But might not matters again become 
critical ? Were not the Government now 
confronted with troubles with European 


_Powers ? Had they a friend in Europe ? 


Had they a friend in the world? He 
scarcely knew where to find one. Yes, they 
had one, who had just been defeated by the 
Abyssinians. [A Jaugh.] Surely that 
was a warning even to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself not to enter into an 
adventure in the Soudan which would 
lock up our troops and lock up our ships 
{a laugh| at a moment when we might 
be confronted by some European Power. 
What would be the position of the Gov- 
ernment if they got to Dongola or to 
Khartoum and then found themselves 
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an subjects. It had made an unneces- 
sary permanent quarrel with France, 
| with whom he for one would be on good 
terms. The Government attached far 
too much importance in their general 
scheme of policy to Egypt. If they 
wanted to show a vigorous foreign policy, 
if these 19 men of genius | /aughter |desired 
to show how able and strong they were in 
regard to foreign affairs, let them show 
it in Siam [ Opposition cheers}, in Turkey 
[renewed cheers|, in the Transvaal, in 
Venezuela, and the United States. He 
would rejoice at the triumph of their 
policy in these places. But with regard 
to Egypt, he would say quieta non movere. 
Let them rather diminish their responsi- 
bilities in Egypt than increase them, for 
to do the latter would make it more diffi- 
cult for them to leave the country. 
Finally, let him remind the Govern- 
ment of words written long ago :— 





‘* Lo, thou trustest in the staff of this broken 
reed, on Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will 
go into his hand, and pierce it.” 


| [ Laughter. | 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE thought 


‘they might congratulate themselves 
,upon the return of the hon. Member 
for Lynn Regis (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
after an invigorating absence. He 
would have to comment presently upon 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks as an 
example of the curious differences of 
opinion upon the other side of the House 
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which the Debate had revealed. One of 
the most interesting speeches of the 
night was that of the hon. Member for 
North Lambeth, who evidently spoke 
what a good many of his friends were 
thinking. The hon. Gentleman said it 
was the business of an Opposition to 
simulate feeling. Certainly anything 
he had said or should say on this subject | 
he deeply felt, and while he might be | 
stupid—— 

*Mr. H. M.STANLEY asked the hon. | | 
Baronet if he was simulating feeling, or 
was he in earnest when he said we | 
were bound for Darfur, because, if so, he | 
was as wide—— 

*Sir C. DILKE said, he would deal 


with that question presently, when he | 
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the horrors of the position of Egypt after 
the fall of Kassala, which he foresaw, if 
France armed the Dervishes. He 
imagined that in his secret heart the 
hon. Member was trusting to the Der- 
vishes to defend Dar Fur against the 
French. 

*Mr. H. M. STANLEY: I must ask 
the right hon. Baronet to be more pre- 
cise in his quotations. I never mentioned 
| the French. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Oh, that I freely 


‘admit. He never mentioned the French, 


but he spoke of those who had armed the 
Abyssinians against the Italians, and 
who, if Kassala fell, would arm the Der- 


ivishes. If that did not mean France, 


could the hon. Member tell them who 


came to the real causes of the expedition. | was meant? [Cheers.| The division of 
His contention was that the reasons| opinion on the other side was not con- 
which had been given for undertaking | fined to the Members for Belfast and 
the expedition were so poor, feeble, and| King’s Lynn. The Colonial Secretary 
weak, that there must be some rea] and | frankly admitted that he had changed 
~—stronger reason behind. When the hon. | his views. He went to Egypt in favour 
Member expressed astonishment that he | of evacuation, and he came back con- 
(Sir C, Dilke) suggested the possibility of | verted. The evacuation view was very re- 
an advance in the direction of Dafour | | | cently held by the Prime Minister, and he 
being in the minds of some hon. Mem- | firmly believed that the view he held of 





bers, he himself talked about Khartoum, | 
and not only that, but ended his speech | 
with the words “to Khartoum.” The | 
hon. Member for North Lambeth talked | 
about the object being the freeing of four | 
millions of people from slavery. The hon. | 
Gentleman thought it was our duty to} 
restore what he called civilisation to the | 
whole of the territory inhabited by these | 
tribes, but the hon. Gentleman knew | 
what had been the result of attempts on | 
the part of other States to restore the | 
blessings of civilisation, attempts with 
which “he himself had been connected. 
The Member for North Lambeth spoke 
of the Egyptians lying down before the 
Dervishes and allowi ing them to beat them | 
with sticks. What chance, then, w ould | 
they have of standing -up against the | 
Dervishes? And yet ‘the hon. Member 
was a party toa policy which on the face 
of it involved the sending of these very 
Egyptian troops to free from Dervish 
power four millions of slaves. [“ Hear, 


hear ! at There had been references to the | 
Might he 


holding of exaggerated views. 
suggest that the hon. Member for North 
Lambeth put some exaggerated views 
hefore the Committee when he talked of 





France arming the Dervishes against 


the English? The hon. Member described | 


evacuation was still held by the Prime 
Minister. It was never so well put as by 
him, and he had never withdrawn from 
‘that vi iew; hehad taken up the ground from 
‘the British point of view that the holding 


of Egypt was a weakness for this country 


and notastrength. The Secretary of State, 
in his speech to-night, very clearly ex- 
pressed the view stated by the Member for 
King’s Lynn. The Colonial Secretary held 
—he took down his words—that the 
| Egyptian army is to halt before superior 
forces and not to advance unless it could 
be done easily and cheaply. [Zaughter.] 
It was not to retreat, but to stop wher- 
ever it was, however indefensible might 
be the position at which it arrived. The 
walls of Jericho were to fall down, and if 
not, then they were to halt before them 
and not attempt to take up any particular 
frontier as the right one to be taken up 
The First Lord of the Treasury told them 
that the Dervishes were well aware of all 
that took place in the House, but if they 
heard of the arguments held by the See- 
retary for the Colonies, he imagined that 
they would be calculated to encourage 
them [cheers and laught:r| to call up 
their reserves to oppose the advance and 
to resist every step. Surely there was a 
very curious difference of opinion as to 
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what were the realreasons of this advance. | statesmen were in favour of staying 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn quoted | there. . In 1885, when we came away 
the classical version—danger to Italy and | from Dongola, it was against the wish of 
Egypt. The hon. Member for Newton|the same men. Why, then, was their 
minimised that, threw over Italy and| opinion vouched now as being conclu- 
agreed with the late Under Secretary for | sive? The Government had been wiser, 
Foreign Affairs in thinking that it was | it was admitted, than these men, then 
not a great military invasion, but that the| why might not the House of Com- 
danger layin raids. They were going, in’ mons be wiser than they now? Many 
fact, to give up a good frontier for a bad| hon. Members thought that Spain 
one. What was the conditionof our Indian| would be wiser if she came to 
frontier? We had as good a frontier|terms with Cuba, but it would be 
in many parts of India as could be) useless to say so to a Spaniard. Very 
imagined, but there were perpetual raids | often the outsider saw most of the game. 
on the inhabitants on these frontiers. | Moreover, most of these Egyptian states- 
We did not, however, constantly advance | men were in favour of our evacuating 
our Indian frontiers in consequence, be-| Egypt. On the occasion of the Debate on 
cause, even if we did, the same raiding | the question of the evacuation of Egypt in 
would continue. [‘ Hear, hear !”] It | May, 1893, there had been a difference 
would be cheaper to give old-age pen-| of opinion between himself and the Nec- 
sions for life to all these raided villagers | retary of State for the Colonies in regard 
than to advance our frontiers indefinitely.| to two of them—Riaz Pasha and the 
The present situation was very similar to | late Khedive—but it turned out that both 
that which existed in 1885; then, as|of them were in favour of evacuation. 
now, Dongola was in question and the | The classical reasons for this expedition 
Caisse de la Dette was in question. Wetwere, the diversion in favour of Italy 
were in occupation of Dongola at that | and the danger which existed, but a third 
time, but altogether refused to stay there. | reason had been advanced by the Secre- 
The military advisers who advised the | tary of State for the Colonies, namely, 
Government of that day that in all pro-|what might be called the gradual and 
bability there was a far better frontier! cheap re-conquest of the Soudan. The 
than Dongola nearer home were most of | argument of a diversion in favour of 
them living now, and some of them/| Italy had been greatly weakened by that 
were advising the present Government.| Debate. It had been given up by the 
Were they advising the Government | hon. Member for the Newton Division, 
now that Dongola or Akasheh would be| and the arguments of his hon. Friend 
better as frontiers than that we pos-|the Member for Berwick were, he 
sessed ! Three telegrams only had been | thought, conclusive upon that point. If 
laid before the House, which, almost as | that were intended it was clear that the 
soon as they had been laid upon the| expedition would have gone to Suakin. 
Table, had been virtually repudiated as | The policy of the present Prime Minister 
being the basis of the proposed policy ;| of Italy, the Marquis of Rudini, was to 
they had had, therefore, no sufficient | retire from all these African possessions. 
case for this new departure in policy. | Moreover, it must be remembered that 
When such a departure had been taken+in the past King Menelik had been 
previously they had had the dispatches; the staunch ally of this country, he 
of Lord Cromer and the opinions of the|had been the trusted friend of 
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‘ military advisers laid before them, but|Gordon, and the last messages sent 


now they had nothing of the kind. Egyp-|to Gordon were sent through him. 
tian statesmen were vouched to them as| He was strongly against the Dervishes, 
having strongly recommended the course | and offered to advance against them 


which the Government were about to 
take. What had been the position of 
these Egyptian statesmen in the past ? 
In 1884, when, as the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had told them, the de- 
cision to leave the Soudan was generally 
accepted—a decision which no one had 
regretted since — all these Egyptian 


Sur C. Dilke. 





with us. The argument that this ad- 
vance of the Egyptian troops up the 
Nile was to operate as a diversion in 
favour of Italy had been given us that 
night, while that of it being intended to 
avert danger from the Egyptian frontier 
had been reduced to an absurdity by 
the admission of the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Secretary of State 
that the conquest of the Soudan could 
be cheaply and easily effected. The 
arguments derived from danger to the 
frontier and from the ease of conquest of 
the Soudan, were absolutely incompatible 
with each other. {If there were serious 
danger to the Egyptian frontier, or of 
an invasion of Egypt by a large army of 
Dervishes armed with repeating rifles, 
how could it be met by sending a few 
thousand Egyptian troops to Dongola. 
But was the frontier in danger? 
Within two years after the decision to 
retire from the Soudan was taken, Sir 
Evelyn Wood had said that the Wady 
Halfa frontier was perfectly safe, and 
that we might withdraw every British 
soldier from the frontier, and that he 
was perfectly prepared to defend it with 
the Egyptian troops. That opinion had 
been justified by subsequent events, and 
Wady Halfa had turned out to be an 
easily and cheaply defensible position. 
It might be said that the frontier 
was liable to raids—but those raids 
were not of the importance of those to 
which we were accustomed on our 
Indian frontiers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted certain authorities to 
show that no permanent peace or 
prosperity could be looked for in Egypt 
_until the Soudan had been reconquered. 
But there had been peace and _pros- 
perity in Egypt now for a sufticient 
number of years to enable us to judge 
of the value of those authorities. There 
was, moreover, the official evidence of 
Lord Cromer, who relied upon that 
peace and prosperity as a proof of the 
benefit which British rule had conferred 
upon Egypt. It was admitted by the 
Government that the frontier of Wady 
Halfa was a very strong one, such as 
we had deliberately taken up in India. 
It was protected by the most formidable 
deserts in front and on either side. 
Those who spoke of Dongola being a 
granary from whence the Dervishes drew 
their supplies were faced with the fact 
that the people of that place were con- 
“tinually dying from starvation. Gordon 
himself had described Dongola as likely 
to cost too much to hold, and went on 
to say :— 


“The whole way we go we are accompanied by 
the people on the banks, who cry out, ‘We are 
miserable! we are miserable!’ ”’ 
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And that portion of his diary in which 
that was recorded was headed ‘* We are 
miserable.” That was Gordon’s descrip- 
tion of this so-called granary of Dongola. 
He further said that the deserts around 
Wady Halfa divided two distinct peoples 
who had not the slightest sympathy with 
each other. Could hon. Members con- 
ceive a stronger military frontier than 
that. The hon. Member for North Lam- 
beth thought that the Egyptians ought 
really to go as far as Khartoum; but, 
surely, the ultimate object in view was not 
Dongola, or Berber, or even Khartoum, 
but Darfur and Equatorial Africa. They— 
had to meet suggestions that it was 
ultimately intended to form an alliance 
between Egypt and the Congo State for 
the conquest of all the intermediate 
territories. He believed that such a 
policy would be most unpopular in Bel- 
gium, and that it would be equally un- 
popular in this country when the real 


facts of the case became generally 
known. The foundations of our Empire 


were upon the sea, and if we went into 
the deserts of Africa we should get fur- 
ther and further away from our base, 
and should become weaker every step we 
took. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out the great advantage to 
civilisation that would ensue if these 
countries were subjected to British rule. 
At enormous distances from the sea even 
the countries who understood best the 
government of uncivilised people became 
singularly weak. [‘ Hear, hear !”] Gordon 
had said that we could not afford to 
employ such servants as were needed to 
govern these countries of the interior. 
The Congo State had had to employ the 
dregs of the Belgian population insomead- 
vanced posts with consequences that were 
known. Our government might be good 
at Cairo, but it would bea very different 
thing in the heart of Africa; and even 
at Uganda, where we had things, com- 
paratively speaking, our own way, 
those who had been at the head of 
affairs had been so short of men that 
they had been obliged to employ if not 
the dregs, at least unfit members of the 
British population as governors of pro- 
vinces and in other posts. [ ‘Hear, hear!’ 
andcriesof “No.” | Wasit not known tothe 
House? It was the undoubted fact that 
we had had to employ a person who, by 
his training, was entirely and notoriously 
unfit for the position to which he had 
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been appointed. The Secretary of State 
had asked whether the prosperity of 


Egypt was not our concern. He 
answered that it was our concern. We 


could not dissociate ourselves from it. 
But the conquest of the Soudan was a 
curse to Egypt, and not a blessing. It 
was the greatest drag on her prosperity. | 
It wrecked and ruined the Government 
ot Ismail Pasha, and he believed we 
should be acting still in her interest if 
we prevented her from entering on the 
enterprise again. [ Hear, hear !”] 

*Mr. CURZON, who was received | 
with cheers, said: At a rather earlier 
period of the evening the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, the leader 
sections of the Irish Party, 
in this Debate. 
posed to be unduly sensitive, but I am 
in the recollection of the Members of the 
Committee who heard that speech when | 


I say that the earlier part of it, directed | 


against myself, was offensive both in 
character and imputation. [Cheers.| The 
hon. Gentleman accused me of having 
wilfully deceived the House of Commons, 


and he alluded to two statements I had | 
been called upon to make in discharge | 


of my duties from this Bench in answer to 


Questions. I replied yesterday, in answer | 


to a Question, that no reply had yet been 
received from the French Government. 


That was a true answer, or I should not | 


have given it to the House. [ Cheers.] | 
He also accused me of having given 


to the House and _ the country a | 
false impression of the views of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Let me inform him that that impression 
was derived from the words of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs himself, com- 
municated to the British Ambassador at 
Paris, and repeated by him to us. 
[ Cheers. | 
to say, as a part of his charge, that the 


Government had made a rude and brvtal | 


statement of their policy to the French 
Government. Considering that the hon. 
Gentleman has not seen the Dispatch, I 
do not think I am much concerned to 
notice the particular adjectives that he 
has chosen to select from his redundant 
vocabulary. [/oud cheers.| He went 
on to say in this extraordinary farrago 


~of invention and imagination that we had | 


been urging and compelling the Italians 
to continue the war, that we had put | 
difficulties in the way of their making 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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of one of the | 
intervened | 


I hope I am not dis- | 


The hon. Gentleman went on+templated expedition. 
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peace with King Menelik and the Abys- 
sinians. I ask sensible men to say how 
any diversion or any movement in the 
direction of Dongola could possibly pre- 
vent peace being come to between the 
Italians and King Menelik ? [Cheers.] I 
believe negotiations have already taken 
place, if terms have not already been 
‘arrived at, between these two parties, 
|and I find it very difficult, in referring to 
\the speech of the hon. Gentleman, to 
jascertain the Parliamentary terms in 
‘which to describe a speech which, if I 
had not been a Member of this House, I 
should have called absolute nonsense. 
| | Loud cheers. | Before I leave the ques- 
tion of the Italians at Kassala I would 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke committed an error in 
| saying that the Italians went to Kassala 
| at the request of the British Govern- 
| ment. 

*Sir C. DILKE: I said that there was 
a protocol owning that it was Egypto- 
Turkish territory. 
| *Mr. CURZON : Oh, yes, that is a very 
different thing. [Cheers.| 

*Sir C. DILKE: Yes. 





*Mr. CURZON: The Italians did 
not go there at our reyuest. They 
went there on their own _ initiative 
| and responsibility, and subsequently 
admitted to us in a _ protocol that 
this was Egyptian territory and 
hat they would be prepared, should 


Egypt at any time be ready to resume 
occupation, to hand it over to the Egyp- 
tian Government. {[‘ Hear, hear!” 
There are two questions raised in this 
| Debate to-night. The one is the large 
question of our policy in Egypt and of 
our continued occupation or evacuation 
of thatcountry, and theother is thesmaller 
and narrower issue raised by the con- 
The former of 
these topics has rather shrunk into the 
background, and has been crowde 1 out 
by the interest that attaches to the recent 
| announcement, and this only will I say 
upon it, that the question of remaining in 
or evacuating Egypt has been decided, at 
any rate for the present, not merely by 
the voice and opinion of those who sit 
on these Benches, but by the policy and 
attitude of those who sit on the other 
side of the House. [* Hear, hear!”] 
|Out of the past 13 years the Liberal 
|Party has been in power for six, and 
| during that time they, on that side of 
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the House, who always profess to be so| right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
much more interested in the fulfilment | Forest of Dean drew a picture of our 
of these pledges than we are supposed | being drawn into Dar Fur, the heart of 
to be, did not find themselves in a posi- | the African Continent, but I observe 
.tion to carry out those assurances. Ido that he has since acquired a greater 
not say it in an attitude of reproach, | faculty of perspective, and that in the 
but rather of recognition and praise. I speech just delivered he dealt rather 
remember that before the campaign of | more gingerly with Dar Fur. But, whether 
1892 the right hon. Member for Mont- they predict that we are going to Dar 
rose and Mr. Gladstone made certain, Fur or Khartoum, I ask, Are not the 
declarations in the country which we imaginations of hon. Members opposite 
thought were of a most ominous char-| coloured by recollections of the deplor- 
acter, which filled us with apprehension, able failure of the policy of their own 
and which led us to think they were Party in 1884% [Cheers.] What are 
going to reverse the policy with reference the facts of the present situation? The 
to Egypt. They came into power in Egyptian troops have been ordered to 
1892, and the only thing that these | make an advance for the moment of 80 
ardent advocates of evacuation were able; miles. This advance has been sanctioned 
to do in furtherance of their end, during by the military authorities, who not 
their three years of power, was to in-|only have expert knowledge, but who 
crease the British garrison of Egypt by are familiar with every yard of the 
_1,000 men. [ Cheers. | I do not com-|ground. It will be prosecuted with 
pliin of this in the interest of that con-| care, and attended by every possible 
tinuity of policy which Lord Rosebery is precaution. As the Secretary for the 
always extolling, but which by his Colonies has informed the Committee, 
speeches he does his best to destroy.| this is to be followed by the railway, 
[Cheers.| I welcome this policy on their which is to be laid upon the old em- 
part, but I submit that it is absurd for| bankment. A defensive position will 
them, or any of their followers below the | then be taken at Akasheh. If the sum- 
Gangway, to come down to this|mer heats are found to be unfavourable 
House and require us to do that) to any other movements the troops will 
which they did not do, which they | remain there, and if it be found desirable 
could not do, and which they never had | or possible—{ironical Oppositioncheers|— 
the slightest intention of doing them- to pursue this expedition to that which 
selves. I turn to the smaller and narrower is its natural and admitted objective, 
question raised by the particular issue| namely, Dongola, that will be done. 
before the Committee. Before we go to a| These are the two pictures which have 
Division to-night I should like the Com-| been presented to the Committee this 
mittee to contrast the picture presented|evening. Is there any resemblance. 
to it in the speeches from the opposite | any point of contact, between the lurid 
side of the House with the actual and | phantasmagoria which has been conjured 
sober realities of the case. We have up by the imagination of hon. Members 
been shown a picture of the Egyptian | opposite, and the sober realities which 
troops being dragged on step by step|I have attempted to put before the 
into the heart of Africa, of the English|Committee? [Laughter and cheers.| 
troops following at a respectful distance, I return to a point which has caused a 
and from time to time pulling them out good deal of discussion this evening. 
of difficulties—in fact we have heard a| We have said that one of the objects 
story of general disaster and lamentation of this movement is to execute a diversion 
and woe. The right hon. Gentleman in favour of Italy, and from more than 
who moved the Amendment described one quarter we have been asked what 
our policy in a speech which wasa “nice good can accrue to the Italian position 
derangement of epitaphs—{eriesof“Oh !”],\ at Kassala from a movement upon 
I need hardly say that I have no wish| Dongola, which is 600 miles away. 
to offend—he described our policy as| Well, this movement is made upon the 
“gratuitous, wanton, and infatuated,” responsibility of the military advisers 
to use his own words. [Some cheers and|of the Government, who presumably 
counter cheers.| The other day the! know more about the matter than any 
i 
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of us here. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite may think that such a move- 
ment can be of no benefit to Italy, and 
the hon. Member for Northampton may 
say that it will be more of an obstacle 
than a benefit to them, but the Italians 
are probably better judges of the 
question than the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and they are of opinion 
that this movement to Dongola will be 
of great benefit to them. [ “ Hear, 
hear!” | If Kassala holds out, as we 
all hope, we shall have assisted the 
Italians to maintain their position ; if 
it falls, we shall have taken precautions 
to deprive such a disaster of its sig- 
nificance as far as it relates to Egypt. 
[ “ Hear, hear!” ] I must here refer 
to a point taken by my predecessor 
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Under Secretary asked us, why not 
advance from Suakin? The reasons are 
very easily stated to the House. In the 
first place, as I have already indicated, 
the military advisers are not in favour of 
that movement. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Why? 
[ Laughter. | 
*Mr. CURZON: It is not for me to 
explain to the hon. Member the fact. In 
the second place the main ground of 
objection to the present movement, as I 
gather, is that it may possibly have 
| future developments and expansions that 
| we cannot at present foresee. If we had 


started from Suakin, where should 
we have gone to? Is there any 
stopping-place between Suakin and 
Berber? Is it not an _ infinitely 


the late Under Secretary for Foreigrmore serious movement than that from 


Affairs with reference to this advance. 
He asked “ Why do you not advance 
from Suakin in the direction of Don- 
gola?” I am somewhat surprised at 
the unanimity of the suggestion es 
to Suakin which has come to-night 
from hon. Members opposite. Imagine 
for a moment, if we had proposed to 
move from Suakin, what is the reception 
we should have had from those Benches ? 
[Cheers.| I was a Member 
House in 1891, when it was proposed to 
make a small forward movement from 
Suakin, a movement intended to recover 
the oases of Tokar in order to defend the 
position of the friendly tribes in that 
locality and to prevent slave-raiding in 
the neighbourhood of Suakin. What 
did the right hon. Member for Mont- 
rose Burghs say on February 23, 1891 ? 
[Cheers.] The right hon. Gentleman 
came down and, with reference to a 
strictly-limited advance for 40 miles for 
a definite object, he said :— 


“We are allowing the Egyptian troops to 
push into the Soudan, and we shall have to send 
our own troops, as we have sent them before, 
to rescue the Egyptian troops. We are raising 
the protest now because we believe the present 
course is inevitably destined to land us in dis- 
asters as great as those from which we escaped 
not very triumphantly in 1885.” 


[Opposition cheers.) Where are the 


of this | 


Wady Halfa to Dongola? The Nile 
route to Dongola, whatever he may say 
about it, has an objective; the route 
'from Suakin goes nowhere, and has no 
objective except Berber ; and the only 
result of a forward move from Suakin 
| would have been that we should attain 
‘the peculiar and somewhat inglorious 
| ideal depicted by the right hon. Member 
|for Bodmin—that of having gone for- 
ward only in order to come back again. 
[Cheers.| How an advance from Suakin 
| to Berber would have helped Egypt, or 
| how it could have diverted from the 
Egyptian frontiers the dangers by which 
they are threatened I am at a loss to 
imagine. Take another point raised this 
‘evening. We have defended this move- 
ment as necessary to save Egypt from 
danger. On the other hand, hon. 
|Members opposite tell us that we have 
| practically invented this danger, and one 
| might almost suppose that in their hearts 
'they believed that we had instructed 
| Lord Cromer to send us the particular 
| telegrams to which so much attention has 
|been called this evening. Can any 
reasonable man suppose that it would be 
the object of this Government or of any 
Government deliberately and wantonly 
|to go and manufacture any situation 
likely to lead to trouble and to 
complications? No, Sir. The facts 
in the possession of the Government 








disasters predicted in 18911 I am not|prove that there is a general ferment 


disposed, if a prophet proves himself to be 
a false one in 1891, to admit, unless there 
is good reason, that he is likely to be a 
true prophet in 1896. [Cheers.| The late 


Mr. Curzon, 


among the Dervish forces in the Upper 
Soudan, one wave of which is directed 
against Kassala, another wave of which 


The hon. 





— the Nile Valley. 
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Member for Northampton said, “ Why 
not wait till this attack is delivered ?” 
(Hear, hear!”] I submit that if a 
responsible Government have reason to 
believethat danger threatens thefrontiers 
for which they are responsible, it is their 
duty to take steps to avert that peril be- 
fore it happens. [ Cheers.| I should like to 
ask what would have been said in this 
House if a few weeks or a few months 
from now this possible storm had burst 
on the Egyptian frontiers without any 
steps to anticipate it having been taken 
by those who are responsible? [Cheers.] 
But then it is said this is merely a _pre- 
text on behalf of your Party or of your 
Government to remain in Egypt. I think 
a moment’s reflection will show that there 
is no force in such a suggestion. There 
is no need of an excuse for remaining in 
Egypt now. I have already pointed to 
the example, the precedent of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite ; but I 
‘vo further, and ask whether there is a 
single hon. Member in the House who is 
prepared now to get up and say that 
Egypt is capable of standing alone? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes, yes. 
[ Ministerial laughter. | 
*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member 


for Northampton stands this evening, as 
he has often stood before, entirely alone. 
| Ministerial laughter and Opposition 
cries of “No.”| There are other hon. 
Members who think so too; but is 
any hon. Gentleman who is acquainted 
with the conditions, who really has 
studied the Egyptian controversy, pre- 
pared to say that Egypt is sufficiently 
strong, if the protection and influence 
of the British Government are with- 
drawn, to stand alone? [Cheers.] I 
may also point out that it will hardly 
lengthen our occupation of Egypt to take 
such steps as may help her to stand 
alone. [Hear, hear.| I saw in the 
paper only this morning that the present 
Minister of the Interior (Mr. Gorst), 
who has just returned from Upper 
Egypt, had reported that there was very 
serious alarm at this contemplated ex- 
VOL, XXXVIII. [Fourth sertzs.! 
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pedition, not because the fellaheen 
thought it would mean a prolongation 
of the British occupation of Egypt, but 
because it might lead to their evacuation 
of the country, [Hear, hear.| I ven- 
ture to think that this argument of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite arises from im- 
perfect knowledge of our pledges and of 
the conditions under which we remain 
in Egypt. We have heard a good deal 
in this Debate about the pledges and the 
assurances of different Ministers and 
Governments. I will ask the Committee 
to remember this, that at whatever 
juncture or by whatever Minister those 
assurances have been given, they have 
never been unqualified. They have 
always been accompanied and affected 
by conditions, clearly expressed, inca- 
pable of misapprehension, and couched in 
a formula which has never varied. That 
formula has always been this, that no 
English Government could or would 
evacuate Egypt until three conditions 
have been fulfilled—firstly, until we have 
secured Egypt against the danger of 
external attack; secondly, against the 
danger of internal anarchy and disorder ; 
and thirdly, against the recurrence of 
native maladministration. Again I put 
the question to the House, is any hon. 
Gentleman prepared to get up and say 
those conditions have now been fulfilled ; 
that the frontiers of Egypt are secure ; 
that if we left Egypt to-morrow there 
would be no recurrence of disorder or 
anarchy among the population, or that 
the Egyptian Government could be 
trusted to keep the peace and rule as we 
desire to see the country ruled? Cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved this Motion thought not. His 
only idea of Egyptian government to- 
night, when speaking, was the rule of the 
kourbash. [Cheers.] He made it perfectly 
plain to the House that it would bea shame 
and an iniquity to give back the Soudan 
to Egyptian rule, because it would mean 
the rule of the Pashas. If Egypt is to 
give the Soudan the old rule of the 
Pashas, am I not right in drawing from 
30 
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that the inference that if we with- 
draw from Egypt it would be the rule 
of the Pashas that would again prevail 
at Cairo? [Cheers.| 

Mr. MORLEY: I asked whether 
Lord Cromer was to go into the Soudan 
along with the Pashas. 

*Mr. CURZON: The right hon. 
Gentleman certainly asked that, but he 
went a good deal further than that. He 
not only indicated what would be the 
aspect of Anglo-Egyptian rule in the 
Soudan, which he typified by the men- 
tion of Lord Cromer, but he went on to 
express clearly what, in his opinion, 
would be Egyptian rule in the Soudan. 
To that I pin him [cheers], and if Egyp- 
tian rule has one quality at Khartoum, 
it has the same quality at Cairo. 
[Cheers.| I do not know where the 
difference lies, and I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for giving me an argu- 
ment which I should not myself have 
thought of in favour of our remaining in 
Egypt. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The object. for 
which this forward movement is taken is 
one which is inseparably connected with, 
and is part of, the whole work that 
we are doing in Egypt. We have had to- 


night an admirably clear and convincing+ 


account of what that work has been from 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies. He has pointed out the 
British quality and the British merits of 
that work. But may I say this, that, 
though it has British merits, of which we 
are all proud, and even though it may have 
British defects, which I am sure none of: 
us would wish to continue, at any rate it 
has not been pursued in Egypt for 
exclusively British objects or British ends. 
[Cheers.| Our policy in Egypt has been 
no policy of selfish or arrogant monopoly ~ 
It has not been a policy that has 
been pursued by underhand or by cor- 
rupt or insidious means. [Cheers.] It 
has been carried on in the light of day. 
and we ask nothing better for it than 
the advertisement of the world. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] One more observation I would 
like to make ; and it is an observation 
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which I think ought to govern the whole 
of our duty and policy towards Egypt. 
It is this, that our task in Egypt is not 
to rule Egypt ourselves. Our work 
there is not one of conquest or subjuga- 
tion or dominion. Our work is, on the 
contrary, to teach the Egyptians how to 
‘tule themselves. [Opposition cries of 
“Oh,” and Ministerial cheers.| I point 
to what we are doing there, and I point 


to the fact that, if the initiative 
springs, as it does spring, from 


British brains, the execution at any 
rate is for the most part left in Egyptian 
hands. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Progressive 
advance in the direction of self-govern- 
ment is the secret and the solution of 
whole Egyptian problem. The 
path which we are following may be a 
long and arduous one, and the progress 
upon it, although it may appear, if you 
read the Reports from year to year, to 
be relatively rapid, is inevitably, in 
the flux and tide of human fortunes, 
deliberate and slow. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
In that task, however, we shail persevere 
until we have accomplished it, and the 
military security of the frontier, which 
is the main object of the expedition 
now contemplated, will be one of the 
conditions and evidences of our success. 
[ Cheers. | 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.), who was received with 
cheers, said: We have heard an ani- 
mated, I was almost going to call it a 
bellicose speech from the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs—a speech, I 
think, of ability which we all recognise 
—-[cheers|—but which in tone may, per- 
haps, be accounted for from the pride 
and glory of an Under Secretary declar- 
ting his first hostilities abroad. [Zaugh- 
ter.| We have heard a great deal from 
him which is intended to demonstrate how 
impossible it is that under any conceiv- 
able circumstances the evacuation of 
Egypt by Great Britain should take 
place. He has brought what he con- 
siders very convincing arguments of his 
own, and borrowed others from my right 
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hon. Friend, to prove that under no pos- 
sible circumstances can England do that 
which she has pledged herself to do. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Upon the evacuation 
of Egypt I propose to say very little. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Yes, but what I 
will say I think will be to the purpose. 
I will state my views upon the subject 
of the evacuation of Egypt in the words 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government, who 
proposed to evacuate Egypt, who drew 
up a convention for that purpose, which 
was ratified, and by which, if it had 
been carried out, Egypt would have been 
evacuated many years ago, and that with- 

—out conquering theSoudan. | Cheers. | Lord 
Salisbury was perfectly prepared to eva- 
cuate Egypt without subduing the Mahdi, 
without putting an end to the Dervishes, 
and to leave the Egyptians alone, face 
to face with the Soudan and the Der- 
vishes. [Cheers.| All I desire to say 
on the subject of the evacuation of 
Egypt is contained in a single sentence 
in a State Paper giving an account of 
the Drummond Wolff Convention by Sir 
Drummond Wolff, authorised and sanc- 
tioned by the Prime Minister, and it is 
a declaration of English policy on this 
subject to Europe :— 

“Tt has more than once been suggested that 
England should take permanent possession of 
Egypt. ‘To have done so would have beena 
violation of the traditional policy of England, 
of her good faith to the Sultan, and of public 
law. In time of peace it would have exposed 
her to constant jealousy and danger, and in time 


of war it would have been a weak point 
entailing a perpetual drain upon her resources.” 
~ 


[Cheers.| That is the sound and orthodox 
doctrine which Lord Salisbury declared it 
to be. The question, however, we have to 
discuss to-night is the question of the 
policy of this expedition. What I had 
hoped the Under Secretary would have 
contributed towards to-night was to 
explain what that policy He 
contributed, in the first instance, the 
telegrams, but they did not do a 
great deal, apparently, to explain the 
policy. [“‘ Hear, hear !”] He has spoken 
with great eloquence on many topics 
to-night, but has not explained to us 
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what the policy or the object of the ex- 
pedition is. He has not told us whether-—— 
it is to stop at Akasheh, or go on to 
Dongola, or whether he agrees with the 
hon. Member for Lambeth that, if it does 
not accomplish its object at Dongola, it 
must go on to Berber and then on to 
Khartoum. We have had a number of 
different accounts of this policy. I have 
endeavoured to gather from the various 
Members of the Government what is 
really intended to be the object of this 
policy. We are told, first of all, that it 
is to relieve Italy. I have never heard~ 
the smallest answer to the arguments 
which have been adduced to show that this 
operation cannot possibly relieve Italy 
from the difficulties in which she is 
placed, and it is perfectly plain, I think, 
from the speech of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that that is not what he 
mainly relies upon. The Secretary for~— 
the Colonies began his speech by ex- 
pounding the necessity, the propriety, 
and the expedieney of occupying the 
Soudan. That was the real point 
of his speech and his ideal policy, and 
when the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has got an ideal he is very apt 
to pursue it, and I venture to say 


when he set forward this as his ideal 
you may take it pretty well for 
granted that that is the object of 


himself and of the Cabinet which he 

controls. [Laughter and “Hear, hear!”| —~ 
When you know the ideal policy of the 
Secretary for the Colonies you may 
know pretty well what is the real inten- 
tion that is aimed at. He spoke of the 
transactions of past Governments, and 
he was good enough to quote a state- 
ment of He said he did not 
charge me with holding that opinion, 
because he thought it was the duty of 
Ministers to defend opinions they did 
not hold themselves if they were the 
view of the majority of the Cabinet. I 
suppose it is a doctrine which may be 
held esoterically if it is not openly 
avowed, though no doubt in the present 
Administration the right hon, Gentleman 


mine. 
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feels it necessary to state that doc. 
trine very plainly, [Zaughter.| But what 
was the purpose uf it? Was it that in 
the Government of that day the right hon. 
Gentleman was defending a policy which 
he did not approve of himself, and that 
all the time he held the ideal policy of 
evacuation of the Soudan? I cannot 
think that. [Cries of “No.”| What 
was this doctrine propounded for ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: TI only 
qualified my quotation of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman by saying I 
did not quote it in order to fix upon him 
any responsibility for the doctrine he 
then enunciated. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I will make 
a quotation which I will not qualify 
[daughter], and which I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will not want me 
to qualify or make any allowance for. 
This was a speech made at a critical 
moment when the Tory Government had 
just succeeded to office and the right 
hon. Gentleman did not at that moment 
entertain exactly the same opinion of a 
Tory Administration which he cherishes 
When it was doubtful whether 
the Government could be formed or not, 
the right hon. Gentleman said :— 


now. 


“IT never supposed he (Lord Salisbury) would 
have the slightest difficulty in forming a 
Government. There are numbers of able men 
ready at a moment’s notice to undertake any 
office, from a Secretaryship of State’to a Lord- 
ship in Waiting, but :the difficulty would be in 
the choice of a policy. With regard to Egypt, 
for instance, would they adhere in Office to the 
policy propounded in Opposition? If so they 
would countermand the evacuation of the 
Soudan. They would at once alter the orders 
given to Lord Wolseley. The expedition to 
Khartoum would be again undertaken, and the 
province of Dongola would be occupied for an 
indefinite time by British troops. That is a 
weed which would be extremely popular with 
hose persons in Egypt who made their profit 
by foreign occupation and military expeditions.” 


[Cheers and laughter.| I have no doubt 
that is the opinion which was sincerely 
entertained—{ Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “ Hear, 
hear! ”|—in consideration of the views of 
the majority of the Cabinet. Conse- 
quently the ideal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s policy has not always been the 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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occupation of the Soudan. He did 
then not think that the occupation of 
the Soudan was advisable. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Not at 
the time. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: What is this 
ideal policy to amount to? The views, I 
believe, entertained by many hon. Mem- 
bers have been stated. We have been 
told that you must go to Dongola, and if 
you do not get what you want you must 
go on to Berber, and then on to Khar- 
toum. J want to know whether that is 
not his real meaning, and, if it is not 
the avowed intention, whether it is not 
the necessary and inevitable consequence. 
[Cheers.| That is the real truth ; that is 
the question which will be asked not 
only in this House, but throughout the 
country. Having expounded this view 
of the necessity of crushing the Mahdi 
or the Dervishes in the Soudan before 
any good can be done by going there for 
the purpose of civilising the Soudan, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
this was rather a large order to lay 
before the country at once; and, there- 
fore, having sketched out the ideal policy 
and having indicated what he thought 
was the thing that would ultimately be 
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done, he thought it was necessary, in order 
to reassure some timid minds, to shadow 
out for them different policy. 
There was to be an ideal policy, which 
is what I believe to be the real objective 
of the Government ; but there is to be a 
practicable policy; and what is that? 
The practical policy is one that is to be 
limited by the amount of resistance. 
Was there ever such a policy offered to 
the English nation by a patriotic Govern- 
ment? [Cheers.| It collects an armed 
force ; it sends forward Egyptian troops 
to meet the Dervishes ; and, if the troops 
meet with resistance, then their action is 
to be limited. That is what is going to 
help the Italian Government [/aughter|— 
announcing beforehand that you are 
sending an expedition that is to be 
limited by resistance. If anybody meets 
you and makes it unpleasant for you, 
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—you will not go any further. This is 
the armed expedition which is to put 
down the Mahdi and to annihilate the 
Dervishes. You are going in the 
summer; if the weather is hot you 
will not go any further. [Zaughter.] 
If it is unpleasantly warm, that is re- 
sistance which will limit your operations. 
If you meet 700 Dervishes spoken of 
in the telegrams, supposed to be some- 
where on your line of advance, your 
advance will limited by their 
resistance. Is that the serious policy, 
the practical policy, which is put before 
us? If the Egyptian troops, who are 
going under the protection of England, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, are cut 
to pieces, as they have been before, are you 
going to be limited by that resistance ? 
Everybody knows that nothing of the 
kind will happen ; that if you meet with 
resistance you will followitup. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Yes; but it is the practical 
policy that is offered to the country so 
that they may not be alarmed at your 
ideal policy, which, as the Under Secre- 
tary knows, has aroused alarm in this 
country. Therefore it is told a cock-and- 
bull story of this expedition coming to a 
stop when it meets with serious resist- 
ance. This is the policy of a great Gov- 
ernment supported by a great majority ! 
What will the country think of a policy 
of this kind? If this expedition does 
nothing else, it will provoke that re- 
sistance which is to stop it. You invite 
your enemies to come forward, especially 
if they are capable of offering resistance. 
What will you have done when you stop 
on meeting resistance? Assuming you 
find it is offered by a formidable force, 
if you do not go further you will stop at 
« bad frontier instead of remaining at a 
good frontier at Wady Halfa. Therefore 
T am anxious that the country should 


be 


know what the ideal policy is. That 
means a very different thing; it means 


entering upon a long, dangerous, and un- 
certain course, of which you do not think 
~_it wise to state the objects. You are 
lifting up your anchor on a very perilous 
shore, not knowing whither you are going 
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to drift. If you once start this expedi- 
tion no man knows how far it may carry 
you. [Cheers.| You say that this 
policy is to depend upon military, 
financial, and political considerations. 
What the military conditions are you 
do not pretend to know.  Unfortu- 
nately, in those regions we have had 
deplorable experiences, and we have no 
reason to believe that they are different 


Supply. 


now to what they were in those days. ~ 


As to the financial conditions, this is 
very certain—that if this movement 
extends to anything like your ideal it 
is the British taxpayer who will have 
to bear the cost. [Opposition cheers. | 
Of the political considerations involved, 
we know that they are the most dan- 
gerous that affect our situation in the 
politics of Europe. [‘ Hear, hear.”] As 
when a disease attacks the human body 
it always fixes on the weak spot, I have 
always predicted that when difficulties 
surrounded England, as unhappily they 
have surrounded her during the past 
few months, the Egyptian Question 
would certainly be raised. But one thing 
I did not apprehend—that, surrounded 
as you are by difficulties in every quar- 
ter, you would raise this danger your- 
selves. [Opposition cheers.) Sir, it is 
our duty to enter our protest to-night 
against a policy which we believe to be 
fraught with future danger to this 
country. We know that you have a 
great and overwhelming majority which 


will support your policy — to-night. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Yes; but from 


these Benches we have faced majorities 
almost as great upon questions of a 
similar character. I remember that dur- 
ing the controversies upon the question 
of Afghanistan, and on the question of 
Africa in the years 1878 and 1879, we 
were defeated by majority after majority ; 
but we maintained our protest against a 
policy which you then believed had the 
support of the country, but when the 
general election of 1880 took place that 
policy was condemned. [Opposition 
cheers.| We believe your present policy 
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to be as dangerous as the policies you 
then pursued. We believe the country 
already regards with great and just alarm 
this uncalled-for addition to the anxieties, 
already too many and too great, by which 
we are surrounded, and we believe it will 
condemn a policy which, at a time when 
we ought to be engaged in collecting and 
consolidating our resources at home, hasfor 
its object the engagement of the interests 
and forces of England in the midst of 
the deserts of Africa. [Opposition cheers.] 
Ture FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (who was received with loud 
Ministerial cheers): There was some- 
thing familiar in the ring of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s peroration. [Laughter.| He 
tells us what the verdict of the country 
will be when the time comes for a verdict 
to be taken on the issues now discussed ; 
but it seemed to me that that particular 
genus of peroration is more appropriate 
to the months that just precede the 
General Election than it is how in the 
months that follow the General Election ; 
and we cannot help entertaining the view 
that we who have been just returned to 
power by the people have not in the few 
months that have elapsed succeeded in 
so unduly losing that confidence as the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think. 
| Ministerial cheers.) I noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman hesitated 
through the whole course of his speech 
between two absolutely inconsistent lines 
of argument. He never could make up 
‘his mind whether we proposed to do 
too much or to do too little. [ Laughter. ] 
When he wished to poke his peculiar fun 
at the Government, then we were doing 
too little; when he wished to air his 
eloquence and to speak in the prophetic 
vein of which he is so great a master, 
then wewere doing too much. [ Laughter. | 
And between the criticism which he 
directed against the pusillanimity of the 
Government and the criticism which he 
directed against the impudence of the 
Government, I found it difficult to make 
out on which of those two foundations 
the right hon. Gentleman desired to rest 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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his case. [Zaughter.] Sir, the fact is 
that the policy of the Government is 
neither open to the charge of pusillanimity 
nor to the charge of reckless audacity. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are surprised that the Egyptian 
Government, and we, in our relations 
with the Egyptian Government, should 
wish to cut our cloth according to our 
measure. The notion that we should 
measure the magnitude of our military 
operations in Egypt by the financial and 
military resources of Egypt appears to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to be utterly 
unworthy of a great country. Never- 
theless, it is the only policy that is 
consistent with common sense. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.| 1 never heard of a country 
that did not run straight to disaster 
which had not the sense to refrain from 
embarking on undertakings too big for 
its capacity, which did not deliberately 
say : 





“We are prepared to do that which our 

military and financial resources enable us to do, 
but we are not prepared to embark on any 
undertakings, however specious and however 
attractive they may be, to which our resources 
are unequal.” 
I have but three or four minutes left in 
which to address the House, and yet in 
that time I think T can almost put the 
in a nutshell. We been 
criticised from a great many points of 
view. Take them in turn. Put your- 
self in the position of the African critic. 
He, according to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, says that this diversion will have 
no effect upon the fate of Kassala. I 
need only remind the House of what 
was said in the admirable speech of the 
Under Secretary—that whoever else 
may entertain that opinion, it is not 
entertained by the Italians themselves. 
[Cheers.| Then put yourself in the posi- 
tion of the French critic. We have 
been taunted in this House with having 
imperilled our position in Europe by 
arousing unnecessarily the susceptibilities 
of French public opinion. I quite agree 
that if we are to wait, before under- 
taking any action in Egypt or elsewhere 
i 
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until we have in every case and in every | where we adv 
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particular obtained the unanimous con- |[cheers|—and everything which i is pe ae 
sent of every Power in Europe, we shall |for Egypt by this expedition will, we 


no doubt be doomed to 
[ Cheers. | 


full of lessons which 
been lost upon right hon. 
opposite in that particular 
[ Cheers. | But this I boldly say, “that | 
there is nothing in the course ‘which 


impotence. | believe, be 
And T should have thought | 
that the recent history of Europe was | 


gained for ever, Time pre- 
vents me from developing this scheme 
‘further. But on consideration of all 





“would not have! the circumstances of the case, consider- 
Gentlemen | ing our relations to all the forces which 
regard. |are now 


active in the Soudan and in 
Egypt, we are distinctly of opinion that, 
|in the interests of Egypt, and of Egypt 


Her Majesty’s Government are at pre-|alone, we have been well advised. in 


sent taking which need excite 


the breast of any Frenchman. 


we are doing has no relation to our | 


the | initiating the policy on which the House 
smallest feeling of suspicion or alarm in| is now asked to pronounce. 


What | 


[ Cheers. | 


| 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 145 ; 


occupation in Egypt, or, if it has a | Noes, 288.—(Division List, No. 63.) 
relation, to the length of time which | 


that occupation is to last. 


As far as I} 


am able to estimate the conditions of | Committee report Progress ; 


Original Question again proposed :— 
to sit again 


that problem, the fact that what we are | | upon Monday next. 


going to do must 


power or prestige of the Mahdi, 


inevitably have the | 
effect of diminishing or destroying “al 
will 


remove one of the difficulties which we | 


have always felt to be an insuperable | 


barrier to the immediate loss of English | 
control and English authority within | Without Amendment; to be 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
read = 3# 


the limits of Egyptian territory. "[@heers.] | upon Monday next. 


Now put yourself in the position of the 


Egyptian critic—of the Egyptian states- | 
man considering whether the course we | 


are pursuing is one that ought to be 
pursued or not. There are three things 
which I can 
critic saying. He might say, in the 
first place, that this is a policy not | 
directed to the benefit of Egypt, but | 
to the benefit of Italy. That is 

statement which we do not admit for a 
moment. The peculiar circumstances of 
the Italian position, the fact that the 
possible fall of Kassala might have led 
to a great recrudescence of Mahdism, 
may have had—and we never have de- 
nied it—a great effect upon our decision 


as to the particular moment at which | : 2 “i 
the partiouls ment at |of the Light Railway Commissioners, and the 


some further movement south along the 
Valley of the Nile should take place. 
We hold, as many hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House hold, 
that the position of Egypt cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory until the con- 
trol of that country over large parts, 
at all events over the Soudan, has 
“been re-established. Then the Egyptian 
critic may say, Is this a mere advance 
to be followed by a retreat? It is not. 
[Cheers.] We mean to advance, and 


imagine the Egyptian | 


LIGHT RAILWAYS [ADVANCES]. 


Resolution reported : 


Wir That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury 
to make advances not exceeding £1,000,000, so 
| that the sum total of free grants and outstanding 
+ loans shall not at any one time exceed £1,000,000, 

under any Act of the present Session, to facili- 
tate the construction of Light Railways in Great 
Britain, and for that purpose to borrow from the 
National Debt Commissioners the sums that may 
be required, such sums to be repaid out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, and, if 
those moneys are insufficient, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; and also to authorise the pay- 








ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the salary, remuneration, and expenses 


expenses of the Board of Trade under the said 
Act.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL, 
Considered in Committee, 


Clause 3 agreed to, 
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On Clause 4, in reply to Dr. CLARK PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(Caithness), Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or|[13th March] further adjourned till 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, | Monday 30th March. 
Surrey, Guildford) said, a slight change 
had been introduced in this clause, 


necessitated by the Madras and Bombay 
Armies Act of 1893, 





LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 


Clause agreed to. | next. 
On the Schedule, | 
‘ | 
Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross.and Cromarty) | MILITIA BILL. 
asked that the soldiers might be allowed} Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


to have an allowance of milk. day next. 
Mr. BRODRICK said the private | 
soldiers might supplement what was | 
given them by the Government by means | REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
of their special allowance. ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Schedule agreed to. | 16th April. 
| 


Bill reported without Amendment ;| 
read 3*, and passed. _— — _ 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next. 


TELEGRAPHS [ADVANCES]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till | 
re Ni reggie |AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
| Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
WAYS AND MEANS. ‘mittal to Select Committee {18th March | 


Committee deferred till Monday next. further adjourned till Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) AMEND- — 
MENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 
Ordered, That Sir Herbert Maxwell 
be discharged from Select Committee on 
Royal Patriotic Fund. 
PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


Ordered, That Lord Stanley be added 
to the Committee.—(Sir William 
Walrond. ) 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. senha 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
ee In reply to Mr. Morton (Devonport), 
; me: Mr. HANBURY said, that the 
PETROLEUM. ; Diseases (Animals) Bill would be the first 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned | Order of the Day on Monday, and the 
Debate on Question [19th March], “That | Vote on Account would be the Second 
Mr. Tully be one other Member of the! Order. 
Select Committee on Petroleum.” | 


House adjourned at half-past Twelve 


Question put, and agreed to. o’clock till Monday next. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Payment of Wages 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 23rd March 1896. 


MARQUESS OF ELY (CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and directed, That a certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Treland, stating that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the United Kingdom has 
reported to the House of Lords that the 
right of the Marquess of Ely to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers of 
Treland has been established to the 
satisfaction of him the said Lord Chan- 
cellor ; and that the House of Lords has 
ordered such Report to be sent to the 
said Clerk of the Crown in Ireland: 
and it is hereby also Ordered, that the 
said Report of the said Lord Chancellor 
be sent to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Treland. 


LORD KINGSALE. 


Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Michael Con- 
stantine de Courcy Baron of Kingsale to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 





THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 


Sat first in Parliament after the death 
of his father. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRE- 
LAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Portarlington a Representive Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the Earl of 
Kingston deceased, with the certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and certificate read. 


VOL. XXXVITI. [rourtn sents. ] 


{23 Marci 1896} 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Scheme for the management of the 
foundation known as Cowley Charity, in 
the parish of Donington, in the county of 
Lincoln, governed by a scheme of the 
High Court of Chancery dated on or 
about the 10th day of December 1858, 
as varied by a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners of the 9th August 1876. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and to be printed.—[No. 45.] 





PAYMENT OF WAGES IN 
PUBLIC HOUSES. 

*Eart STANHOPE asked the Govern- 
ment whether prosecutions were insti- 
gated by the police against the owners of 
public houses in England and Scotland as 
to the “payment of wages in public houses” 
in direct contravention of the Act of 1883, 
and of Section 1I of the Regulation of 
Coal Mines Act, 1887. Though he had 
no wish to make any aspersions on the 
County and Borough Police, a body of 
men who performed their duties very 
efficiently, often under trying cir- 
cumstances, he thought they sometimes 
looked too indulgently on offences com- 
mitted in public houses. This was very 
natural, as public houses served as clubs 
to the labouring classes. He thought 
this matter of payment of wages in public 
houses was not brought by the police 
to the notice of the magistrates. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would either issue new instructions to 
the police to prevent infractions of the 
Acts which he had referred to, or allow the 
question to be included in the terms of the 
reference before the Royal Commission 
on Licensing which was about to be 
appointed. 

Lorp BELPER said the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
caused inquiries to be made in a large 
number of counties and in several im- 
portant industrial towns, and the result 
was to convince him that the police were 
ready to prosecute in any cases of breach 
of the law which came within their 
cognizance. As the noble Lord had 
stated, cases of the kind referred to were 
now very rare in any part of the United 
Kingdom, while in the Metropolitian 
and many other districts of the country 
it had entirely ceased. If the noble 


be 
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Lord could point out any cases of in- 
fringement of the law within his own 
knowledge, the Home Secretary would 
make inquiry into them and direct the 
necessary steps to be taken. 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID 
SOCIETIES. 

*EarL STANHOPE asked whether, in 
consideration of the small assistance 
made to Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies throughout the country by 
Her Majesty’s Government (which had 
not been revised since the prisons were 
taken over by the State), they would be 
prepared to make any recommendation 
to Parliament? The noble Lord re- 
marked that he was sure their Lordships 
would recognise and appreciate the im- 
portance of the work done by these 
societies. Very often the help and 
assistance such a society offered a dis- 
charged prisoner were the only chance 
given him of starting a new and _ better 
life. Without timely aid he was likely 
to drift back into crime and _ prison. 
But the aid which had hitherto been 
granted by the Government for this 
purpose was comparatively very smal]l— 
£1,500 a year altogether, or about 6d. 
for each discharged prisoner, and no 
alteration had been made since 1877, 
the time the Prisons Act was passed. 
Considering the large number of pri- 
soners daily discharged in the country 
this sum was altogether inadequate, 
and, but for the supplemental aid of 
the various benevolent societies, the 
work of reform done by this means 
would be very small. He had been in- 
formed that the large prison at Worm- 
wood Serubbs, which discharged about 500 
prisoners a year, received a grant in aid 
of only £40 a year, and, under existing 
arrangements, if 2,000 prisoners were 


{LORD3} 





annually discharged from the prison, no 
increase would be granted. The Lord 
Chief Justice had borne testimony to 
the value of those societies in a recent | 
speech, and had stated that they ought | 
vo receive increased support. In 189. t, | 
a Departmental Committee on prisons 
was appointed, of which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone was chairman, and Sir Alger- | 
non West one of the leading members, | 


Lord Belper, 
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and, among other matters, the Com- 
mittee considered the case of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. They 
reported in 1895, and, after expressing 
the opinion that some regulation was 
required in order to bring all those 
benevolent societies into uniformity of 
action, they added :— 


Aid Societies, 


‘We think that the Government grant might 
with advantage be increased, and in any case it 
should be made applicable in the case of societies 
which conduct establishments for the reception 
and training of discharged prisoners on prin- 
ciples approved by the Government, and which 
can show that their efforts are practically suc- 
cessful.” 


He had heard that the Home Secretary 
had already had the matter brought 
under his attention ; if so, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give it very 
serious consideration. 

Lorp BELPER said, he was sure 
that all their Lordships who were at all 
conversant with the work done by the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 
would fully concur in all that had been 
said by the noble Lord as to their useful- 
ness, and the value of the work they 
accomplished with even the small means 
at their disposal. An Inquiry was 
now, being held into the working of 
those societies. One of the first 
recommendations of the Prisons Com- 
mittee Report to which the noble Lord 
had referred was to the effect that a 
detailed report of the nature and 
working of Prisoners’ Aid Societies should 
be obtained, and it was in pursuance of 
that recommendation that the Inquiry 
was being made. The Committee made 
other recommendations bearing indirectly 
on the same question, and reported that 
the existing grant should be increased 
and extended in its operation on im- 
proved methods. Their Lordships would 
see, therefore, that it was impossible for 
the Home Secretary to come to any 
decision until those inquiries were com- 
pleted. He could assure the noble 
Lord that the Inquiry was rapidly pro- 
ceeding, that a large part of it was 


| already completed, and that before long 


therefore the Home Secretary would have 
before him the facts necessary to 
enable him to come to a decision affecting 
the Societies. 

Eart} STANHOPE asked what kind 


of i inquiries were being made, 
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Lorp BELPER said a gentleman had 
been appointed to hold local investiga- 
tions and to inquire into the manage- 
ment of all the different Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. His labours had 
been already more than two-thirds com- 
pleted. 


CAMP ARRANGEMENTS AT MALTA. 

THe Eart or BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether any inquiry had been 
recently instituted into the sanitary 
arrangements at Pembroke Camp, at 
Malta ; and, if so, with what result ; 
what amount of money had been spent 
there on sanitary arrangements since the 
last outbreak of enteric fever ; towhat cause 
were thedeathsof Captain Carey, whodied 
at Pembroke Camp on February 21st, and 
Private Lucas, who died about the middle 
of February, both of them belonging to 


the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
attributed. He remarked that he had 


received information to the effect that 
Pembroke Camp was in a shockingly 
insanitary condition. In consequence of 
deaths from enteric fever some time since 
the drains were opened and examined, 
and, though they were found to be in a 
very foul condition and dangerous to the 
health of the troops, no prompt remedial 
measures were taken. The consequence 
was that the troops of the two regiments 
stationed at the camp had been obliged 
to turn out into the parade-ground 
because of the insanitary condition of the 
barracks. He hoped the Secretary 
for War would be able to assure the 
House that the matter would be im- 
mediately attended to, and that the 
report of the Joint Civil and Military 
Committee as to the condition of the camp 
in question at Malta would be acted 
upon. [ Hear, hear!” 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquis or Lanspowne) : 
The last inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of Pembroke Camp, Malta, was 
held by a joint civil and military Com- 
mittee early in 1894. This inquiry 
revealed grave defects in the sanitary 
arrangements of Pembroke Camp, the 
chief points requiring attention being the 
water supply, which was shown to be 
polluted, and the drainage system, which 
required complete renovation. Suspicion 
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was also cast on the supply of mineral 
waters and milk by hawkers to the 
soldiers, and the attention of the General 
was called to this point. In consequence 
of the Report of the Committee the 
polluted water supply was cut off, and 
none but aqueduct water is now used. 
The question of renovating the drainage 
of the camp has proved a more difficult 
one, as a complete scheme for remodel- 
ling the drainage of the whole island has 
been under consideration, and a thorough 
reconstruction of the sewers of the camp 
can only be undertaken in connection 
with it. Much has, however, been done 
to improve the sanitation. The re- 
modelling of the drainage of the upper 
half of the camp was sanctioned in May 
last, and considerable progress has been 
made with the work. As to the second 
part of the noble Lord’s Question, I am 
afraid I cannot say what amount has 
been spent on the drainage since the last 
outbreak of enteric fever, which I regret 
to say occurred only a month or two ago, 
Captain Carey dying on February 21 
and Private Lucas about the same time. 
During the year 1895 a sum of about 
£300 was spent on improving the exist- 
ing drains, but besides this a very con- 
siderable sum was devoted to the partial 
remodelling to which I have already 
referred. As, however, this was done in 
connection with the reconstruction of a 
part of the barracks and the specific 
expenditure on drainage was not ear- 
marked, I am afraid I cannot state its 
exact amount. As to the last part of the 
Question I have not yet received the 
detailed reports as to the deaths of 
Captain Carey and Private Lucas, but 
there is, I believe, no doubt that enteric 
fever was the cause in both cases, and 
there is, I fear, good reason to suppose 
that the fever was due to the unsatis- 
factory sanitary condition of the island if 
not of the barracks. I am obliged to 
the noble Lord for calling my attention 
to the matter, which seems to need fur- 
ther inquiry. I can promise him that it 
shall have my special attention. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 


*Lorp MORRIS asked Her Majesty’s 
Government why there had been no final 
Report from the Commission on the 
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Financial Relations between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and whether the evi- 
dence on the subject closed in March 
1895, with the exception of three wit- 
nesses who were examined in November 
1895. He said he was aware that con- 
siderable delay had arisen from the illness 
and ultimately the death of his lamented 
Friend Mr. Childers. It was a matter 
of notoriety that Mr. Childers had almost 
completed a Report on this subject. The 
question had been before the Commission 
for nearly three years, but during the 
last year little had been done except the 
preparation of the Report by Mr. 
Childers. Since his death he was not 
aware of any step being taken. The 
Commission was now without a Chair- 
man, and rumour said that the Commis- 
sion was to lie up until a nobleman 
returned from the East. This was a 
pressing matter, especially as their Lord- 
ships would soon have before them sub- 
jects in which the financial relations of 
the two countries were involved ; such, 
for instance, as a Bill relating to the 
purchase of land in Ireland. It had 
always been a great grievance in Ire- 
land that they were overtaxed. That 
overtaxation largely arose from the suc- 
cessful exertions to impose taxation upon 
Ireland by that great financial enemy of 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone—[ a /augh|--who 
never missed the opportunity of impos- 
ing taxation on Ireland while posing as 
her political friend. He hoped the 
Government would bring the matter to 
a conclusion, and thus prevent a_per- 
petual discussion as to whether Ireland 
paid too much or too little. He had little 
doubt we had for a long time been pay- 
ing too much, and he hoped the question 
of what she had overpaid would be taken 
into consideration by the Government at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Lorp BELPER said, the noble Lord 
had partly answered himself, as he had 
referred to the unfortunate death of Mr. 
Childers. No new Chairman had as yet 
been appointed in the place of that Gen- 
tleman, who shertly before his death 
prepared and sent out to the other mem- 
bers of the Commission for their con- 
sideration a draft Report. The evidence 
closed in March 1895, with the excep- 
tion of three witnesses who gave evidence 
in May and June and November. In 
consequence of the General Election it 
was found necessary to adjourn the 


Lord Morris. 
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sittings of the Commission till the 
autumn. He believed the question of 
the appointment of another Chairman 
was only awaiting the return to England 
from abroad of a noble Lord. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Lorp HARRIS, in asking their Lord- 
ships to give a First Reading to a Bill 
to amend the law with respect to loco- 
motives on highways, said the object of 
the Measure was to remove those dis- 
abilities which at present prevented the 
use, and consequently the manufacture, 
of those light locomotives in which a 
considerable amount of interest had been 
taken by the public during the last year 
or two. The method of the Bill was to 
exempt light locomotives from certain 
statutory provisions, and then to impose 
certain restrictions as regarded weight 
and traction. The Bill also retained 
certain power in respect to the regulation 
of traffic on highways for the autho- 
rities who now dealt with that matter. 
It also reserved to the Local Government 
Board power to make regulations, and it 
also contained a provision in regard to 
the keeping and use of petroleum or of 
any other inflammable liquid or fluid. 
He was satisfied this was a Measure in 
which their Lordships would take a great 
interest, and he could not help thinking 
it was possible between now and the 
Second Reading that some of their 
Lordships might possibly be able to 
advise him to his advantage with regard 
to some of the provisions of it. 


Lorp CLIFDEN inquired if the Bill 
contemplated electricity as a motive 
power 4 

Lorp HARRIS did 


excluded it. 


not think it 


Bill presented and read 1*.—{No. 46.] 


GRIFFIN’S DIVORCE BILL [x.1.]. 


Read 3*, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 
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PUBLIC anes % eta BILL | 
H.L. |. 

Select Committee on: The Lords 
following were named of the Committee : 
Duke of Richmond, Marquess of Bread- | 
albane, Earl of Lauderdale, Earl of | 
Camperdown, Lord Balfour, Lord Ker | 
(Marquess of Lothian), Lord Kilmarnock 
(Earl of Errol), Lord Kintore (Zarl of 
Kintore), Lord Reay, Lord Tweedmouth, | 
Lord Overtoun. 


The Committee to meet on Thursday | 
next, at Three o’clock, and to appoint 
their own Chairman. 


| Board was prepared to accept it. 
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County Council. As to the details 
of the Bill, he did not say they were 
beyond criticism. There were a good 
many suggestions which might profitably 
be made in Committee, and, of course, 
he should be willing to consider them. 
THe Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
had intended to oppose the Bill, but he 
understood that the Local Goverment 
He 
did not agree with the noble Lord that 
the Bill was supported by all Members of 
both parties in the County Council. The 
permissive character of the Bill was 
objectionable. Then the title of the Bill, 
which was to assimilate the law as to 


| Vestries with the law as to Boards of 


BURGLARY BILL [1.1.]. 
tead 3* (according to Order), and 


Guardians, would have to be amended, 
for he did not think that these bodies 
stood in exactly a similar position. The 


passed, and sent to the Commons. object of re-electing the one-thirds every 


‘year was to keep up a continuity of 
| policy, which was very necessary in such 
| bodies as Vestries, where there were con- 
|siderable spending powers. As _ the 
|Government had accepted the Bill he 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) | should watch for the Amendments and 
(WOMEN) BILL. | see whether the noble Lord was prepared 
Read 3* (according to Order), with | to accept them in Committee. 

the Amendments, and passed, and re-| Lorp HARRIS said, his instructions 
turned to the Commons. | were to accept the principle of the Bill, 
| but he was bound to say it would require 
\a good many Amendments, which he 
‘hoped the noble Lord would accept 
in Committee. He understood, from 
|the conversation he had had with 
the noble Lord, that he was pre- 
pared to accept Amendments with 
regard to the title and the inclusion of 
auditors, which were not referred to in 
the Bill. Again, the provisions of the 
At pet) ae did not appear to be complete as 
Vestrymen retired by one-thirds every | regarded area, Next, as to the fixing of 
year, and what it was proposed by|the date in May for the election— 
the Bill to do was to authorise London | this was a power exercised hitherto by 
Vestries to request the London County | the County Council, and under instruc- 
Council to permit the simultaneous re-| tions from the Local Government Board. 


RETIREMENT OF VESTRYMEN 
(LONDON) BILL [1.1.]. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said it was 
a permissive Bill. It did not compel | 
anyone to do anything. 


tirement of the whole body every three 
years. Under the Local Government 
Act of 1894, Boards of Guardians were | 
authorised to make a similar request, | 
and have largely availed themselves of 
that power. There was a general feeling 
that the stimulating effect of local 
elections in London was impaired by 


The Bill as it stood would, therefore, be 
inconsistent with the Act of 1894. With 
regard to the observations of his noble 
Friend behind, with reference to conti- 
nuity, he should take care that his 
observations should be brought before 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. 





reason of their frequency. The Bill| *Lorpvj MONKSWELL thought that 
was supported by both sides in .the| the Amendments suggested would be an 


\ 
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improvement, and he was prepared to 
give them his best consideration. In 
answer to the noble Earl opposite, he 
begged to point out that two of the 
bodies in London which exercised the 
largest spending powers —the County 
Council and the School Board—were 
elected on the triennial principle. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, and 
read 1*; to be read 2* To-morrow.— 
(Secretary of State for War)—[No. 47.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Orders No. XXXIX. and 
XLV. to be considered To-morrow, in 
order to their being suspended for that 
day’s sitting. 


—_————__—_ 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Will it 
be convenient to the Prime Minister to 
make a statement as to the holidays ? 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Sauispury): The  diffi- 
culty in our way was not knowing 
what Bills were likely to come from 
the House of Commons. There were 
one or two Bills connected with the War 
Office which we did entertain a hope 
might become law before Easter. That 
hope having disappeared, I can now state 
that the House will rise on Friday next, 
and, I suppose, it will meet again on the 
21st of April. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


Lord Monkswell. 


{COMMONS} Act. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 23rd March 1896. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, Etc. 

Ordered, That, until the conclusion 
of the consideration of the Shops (Early 
Closing) Bill, the Standing Committee 
on Trade, etc., have leave to sit, notwith- 
standing the sitting of the House.—/(Mr. 
John Ellis.) 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND TRAVERS’ 
FOUNDATION. 

Copy presented —of Supplementary 
Statement of the Estimated Income and 
Expenditure of the Foundation of Samuel 
Travers, Esquire, for the year 1895-6, to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 117.] 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Copy presented—of Statements of 
Account, and of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business and Abstracts of 
Actuarial Reports, deposited with the 
Board of Trade during 1895 [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed.—{ No. 118.] 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Copy presented—of Scheme for the 
Management of the Foundation known 
as Cowley’s Charity, in the parish of 
Donington, in the county of Lincoln, 
governed by a Scheme of the High 
Court of Chancery, dated on or about 
the 10th December 1858, as varied by a 
Scheme of the Charity Commissioners of 
the 9th August 1876 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 119.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST COLONIES). 


Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether proposals 
have recently been made for the grant of 
a charter to a Company in the Ashanti 
district, or in some part of Western 
Africa; and, if so, whether any, and 
what, treaties have been made conceding 
to Her Majesty powers of government 
in any district to which any such pro- 
posals refer ; whether, having regard to 
the Order in Council of the 15th October 
1889, relating to Her Majesty’s power 
and jurisdiction in Africa, and the exist- 
ing Orders in Council determining the 
mode of exercising such power and juris- 
diction, and to the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts, any powers of government are 
intended to be, or can now be, conferred 
on any Company by charter, or exercised 
otherwise than by Orders in Council 
submitted to Parliament; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will abstain 
from advising Her Majesty to grant any 
powers of government by charter to a 
Commercial Company until the policy 
and power to grant such powers of 
government, and the nature thereof, shall 
have been discussed in Parliament ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): There is no intention 
to grant any charter to any Company in 
the African West Coast Colonies, and no 
proposals have been made for the grant 
of a charter. 


CORDITE. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether perfect assimi- 
lation is arrived at in the process of 
cordite manufacture at Waltham Abbey ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe t- 
Wit.iams, Birmingham, 8.): Yes, Sir. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg toask 
the Under Secretary of State for War— 
(1), if any reserve of cordite is kept in 
Egypt; and (2), whether the North 
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Staffordshire Regiment, under orders for 
Wady Halfa, are in possession of an 
adequate supply ? 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: The 
reply to both portions of the Question is 
in the affirmative. 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, if the 
reserve of ammunition in India is mainly 
composed of black powder; and, what 
per cent. of cartridges are there of black 
powder over cordite ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Greorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): As cordite has not been 
issued to the Native Army, the reserve of 
ammunition in India is mainly composed 
of black powder. I am afraid I cannot 
say what is the percentage of such cart- 
ridges over those made of cordite. 


Constabulary. 


LANARKSHIRE CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, whether 
it is the case that policemen in the con- 
stabulary force of Lanarkshire are 
stationed in colliery villages, under the 
orders of colliery managers and in the 
pay of colliery proprietors ; whether he 
is aware that such policemen are also 
employed as factors for houses and for 
serving ejectment notices, etc.; and, 
whether he will interfere to prevent such 
employment outside of constabulary 
duty ! ‘ 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Sir Cartes 
Pearson, Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities) : Under Section 7 of the 
Police (Scotland) Act of 1857 (20 and 
21 Vict. chap. 72) 13 constables are 
appointed to act in various collieries and 
ironworks in Lanarkshire. These men 
are subject to the orders of the Chief 
Constable, and rank for pay and promo- 
tion with the ordinary constables of the 
force. They are paid in the first instance 
by the County, and their total cost for 
pay, clothing, etc., is recovered from the 
firm employing the men. The Secretary 
for Scotland sees no reason why this 
arrangement should be disturbed. None 
of these men serve ejectment notices ; 
but some are employed as factors, and 
the Secretary for Scotland will cause 
inquiry to be made as to this before 
expressing any opinion. 
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WORCESTER TRAINING-SHIP. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, who are the managers of the 
Worcester training-ship; and, who 
appoints the medical officer; how long 
has he held this appointment; what is 
his age ; and how many times in each 
week is he supposed to visit the ship ? 
THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovuc.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s), replying in the absence 
of Mr. Rrrenre: The Thames Training 
College Worcester is an Incorporated 
Society managed by a committee of 
shipowners, merchants and others. The 
medical officer is appointed by the com- 
mittee. He is between 50 and 60 years 
of age and visits the ship whenever 
required, generally every day if there is 
sickness on board. As has been already 
stated, the Board of Trade have no juris- 
diction over the Worcester. My right 
hon. Friend is indebted to the courtesy 
of the officials of the institution for the 
particulars he has been able to furnish 
in reply to the hon. Member’s questions. 


LABOURERS AT WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
ther there is any intention on the part 
of the War Office to raise the wage of 
those labourers in Woolwich Arsenal 
who now receive 19s. 6d. a week to 24s. 
a week, the minimum recognised wages 
in London for the class of work which 
these men are engaged upon ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: There 
is no intention of raising to 24s. a week 
the wages of the labourers referred to ; 
and it is not admitted that that amount 
is the recognised minimum in London 
for work of the character of that on 
which these men are employed. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
he is in possession of facts confirming a 
statement from the Calcutta correspon- 
dent, which appeared in Zhe Times of 
18th. March, that more than 3,000 British 
soldiers are constantly in hospital from 
venereal disease ; that the rate of ad- 
mission to hospital from that cause had 
risen in 1895 to 511 per 1,000; aud that 
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out of a force of 70,000 men only 26,000 
had not suffered from it ; and whether 
the Commander-in-Chief in India has 
made any representation on the subject ? 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The figures quoted 
in the Question are substantially accurate. 
The Question has been the subject of 
representations at intervals by successive 
Commanders-in-Chief in India. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MAIL. 

Mr. THOMAS B.CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what 
is the duration and terms of the contract, 
if any, at present existing between the 
Postmaster General and Messrs. Steele 
and Rennie for the conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s mails to the United States and 
Canada from Londonderry to the anchor- 
age of the Transatlantic steamers at 
Moville; if such a contract does not 
exist, what sum is allocated for this 
purpose in the contracts between the 
Postmaster General and the proprietors 
of the Anchor Line and Allan Line; 


and, as a local company—viz., the 
Londonderry and Moville Steamship 
Company, Limited—has put a fast 


steamer on Lough Foyle that does the 
trip inside an hour, whereas Steele and 
Rennie’s steamboats take from 14 hours to 
2 hours to do the trip, will the Postmaster 
General see that the mails are conveyed 
from Derry to the packets by the new 
company’s boats ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Question has been based upon a mis- 
conception. The Postmaster General has 
no contract with Messrs. Steele and 
Rennie, with Messrs. Allan Brothers, or 
with the owners of the Anchor Line 
of steamers. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education—(1) whether he is 
aware that in the Return of the Religious 
Teaching of Board Schools (No. 2, 1895). 
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it is stated that the Church Catechism 
or portions of it is taught in the schools 
of the following Boards—Bucks : Steeple 
Claydon ; Cambridgeshire: Great and 
Little Abington, U.D.; Cheshire : Whit- 
ley, U.D.; Dorsetshire : Stower Provost ; 
Durham : Washington ; Essex : Alpham- 
stone, Hockley and Wimbish ; Gloucester- 
shire: Churchdown and Elmore; (2) 
whether he will have an examination of 
the Return made to ascertain whether 
the same illegal practice is adopted in 
the other counties, and will also take 
steps to secure its abandonment; (3) 
whether the following schools, in which 
the Church Catechism is stated to be 
taught, are correctly described in the 
teturn as having been transferred to a 
school board for secular hours only— 
Cumberland : Holme and East Waver ; 
Derbyshire: Marston Montgomery ; 
Devonshire : North Molton ; and, if so, 
why the religious instruction given in 
them, not being under the control of the 
boards, appear in the Return; and (4) 
whether the Elmore School, Gloucester- 
shire, mentioned above, is a board school 
as described in the Return, or a national 
school as described in the last Annual 
Report of the Department ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : Parts of the Church Cate- 
chism are not distinctive of any particular 
denomination. I will make inquiry, and 
take care that only such parts are taught 
in the schools méntioned in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of the Question. The schools men- 
tioned as transferred to School Boards 
for secular instruction only were included 
in the Report by inadvertence. The 
Committee of Council are inquiring 
whether Elmore school is or is not a 
Board school. ; 


Charge of Firing 


FLOODS IN COUNTY ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. J. O KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that very considerable injury 
is done annually to the land about 
Lisacull, county Roscommon, owing to 
the overflow of a tributary of the Linny 
river in the district ; can he state what 
amount of money does the Congested 
Districts Board hold belonging to the 
county of Roscommon ; and whether he 
would recommend that a portion of it 
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be lent at a low rate of interest to assist 
in carrying out the drainage of this dis- 
trict ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): It is the fact, I believe, 
that the river referred to in the first 
paragraph, and its tributaries, overflow 
at certain seasons of the year and cause 
floods in the districts. The funds of 
the Congested Districts Board are not 
allocated according to districts or 
counties, but such portions of the county 
Roscommon as are scheduled congested 
may receive grants or loans from the 
Board’s funds in common with other con- 
gested districts. | The Board have been 
advised that they are not themselves em- 
powered to undertake drainage works, 
and any application for assistance in the 
execution of a drainage work from a 
duly-constituted Drainage Board for the 
district would have to be considered in 
connection with other subjects of ex- 
penditure of the Congested Districts 
Board in congested districts, as well as 
the available resources of the Board. 


a Gun (Ireland). 


CHARGE OF FIRING A GUN (IRELAND). 

Mr. OVKELLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he is aware that 
Andrew Beirne, of Creene Elphin, was 
recently arrested in connection with a 
charge brought against him by a man 
named Shaw for carrying a gun, al- 
though he possessed the necessary excise 
licence; and that, when the case was 
heard at Hillstreet Petty Sessions, the 
charge was dismissed ; by what authority 
was the arrest made; and will he state 
whether the gun has been returned to 
Mr. Beirne; and, if not, what is the 
ground on which it is withheld from 
him? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
the fact that Andrew Beirne was recently 
arrested on a charge of firing at Mr. 
Shaw, and that on the hearing of the 
charge the Magistrates refused informa- 
tions, there being no evidence to show 
that the shot was fired at Mr. Shaw. 
3eirne was not duly licensed to carry a 
gun in the townland where the shot is 
alleged to have been fired, though he 
had a licence to carry it on an adjoining 
townland. The weapon, however, has 


‘onan been restored to him. 
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TRUCK ACTS. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether it would 
be possible to prepare and circulate as a 
Parliamentary Paper, a Report of the 
more important decisions on the Truck 
Acts, with a memorandum explanatory 
of their effects ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Waite Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): A memorandum such as the 
hon. Gentleman desires has already, by 
my direction, been prepared. It is now 
in the printer’s hands, and will, I hope, 
be circulated shortly. 


TELEGRAMS (BRITISH GUIANA.) 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, why the charges for telegrams 
between this country and British Guiana 
are so exceptionally heavy as compared 
with other Colonies, the charge for a 
message to this Crown Colony being 
12s. 2d. per word, whereas to Canada 
and the United States the charge is Is, 
to India 3s. 9d., to Australia 4s. 7d., to 
New Zealand 5s., to South America 
3s. 6d., and to places in Europe from 
2d. to 53d.; is the line to British 
Guiana subject to Government influence 
or control ; if not, could some arrange- 
ment be made in favour of this Colony, 
and, why do the charges for post parcels 
bear such unfavourable comparison with | | 
other Colonies and places, e.g. 10d. per | 
pound, compared with 7d. and 8d. to the | 
British West India Islands, and &d. to 
Mexico, etc. ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The charge for 
telegrams to British Guiana has been 
fixed by the Companies over whose 
lines the telegrams are conveyed. There 
is no doubt that it is high; and the 
Postmaster General would be glad if a 
reduction could be effected. The post- 
age on parcels for British Guiana is not | 
10d. per lb. as the Hon. Member 
supposes, ‘but 10d., for the first pound 
and &d. for each additional pound. 
That this rate is slightly higher than 
the rate of postage on parcels for the 
smaller islands of the West Indies is 
due to the greater expense of the 
Postal Service in British Guiana. In 


| 
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the case of parcels for Mexico, 
although the postage to be prepaid is 
slightly lower than in the case of 
parcels for British Guiana, there is 
also a charge for delivery amounting to 
about 4 cents. per pound, while there 
is no such charge in British Guiana. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND.) 


Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, 
E): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Treland, whether the Commissioners of 
National Education have recommended 
to the Irish Government that the aver- 
age attendances to qualify for an assist- 
ant in a Nationa] school be reduced 
from 70 to 60; and, if he is prepared 
to state whether that recommendation 
will be acceded to? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A 
recommendation of the nature referred 
to has been made by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education to the 
Irish Government, and is undoubtedly 
well worthy of consideration. It would 
however, involve a considerable increase 
of expenditure, and the Government 
have not seen their way to advise its 
immediate adoption. The matter will 
not be lost sight of, however. 

Mr. DOOGAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, if he is aware that the Assistant 
National School Teachers in Ireland 
are not paid, as principals are, the full 
salaries to which their classes entitle 
them ; and, whether he will take steps 
to have this grievance redressed ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the replies 
already given by me on the 3rd and 18th 
instant, to similar Questions addressed to 
me on the subject. 





SALTERS’ AND DRAPERS’ COMPANIES’ 
ESTATES (IRELAND.) 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether he is 
aware that a very large number of pro- 
cesses (stated at over 200) have been 
issued at the suit of the Land Com- 
mission against the tenants of what was 
formerly the Salters’ and Drapers’ estates 
for the half-yearly instalments due in 
November last, and that nearly 200 
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processes were issued last year by the 
Land Commission against these tenants ; 
(2) if he can state the number of years’ 
purchase at which these tenants pur- 
chased their holdings ; and, (3) whether, 
view of these proceedings, instructions 
will be issued to the Land Purchase 
Commissioners not to sanction advances 
of public money in future to intending 
purchasers in cases in which the holdings 
are purchased at high prices ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Out of 
1,933 tenant-purchasers on the Salters’ 
and Drapers’ estates, whose annual 
instalments amount to £16,845, the 
outstanding arrear in respect of the last 
November gale was only £744 due by 
176 payers, and instructions were given 
by the Land Commissioners to proceed 
for the recovery of these by civil bill 
process. The average number of years’ 
purchase on the rents on these two 
estates was 18-1 on the Salters’ estate, 
and 17:4 on the Drapers’ estate. As 
regards the last paragraph, it would be 
quite outside the functions of the Execu- 
tive to do as suggested, but I may state 
that I have no reason to believe the prices 
paid on these estates were other than 
moderate ; and I may also observe that 
on a large section of the Drapers’ estate 
the prices were fixed on the arbitration 
of an hon. and learned Member, a 
colleague of the hon. Gentleman. 


INCOME TAX (SCHEDULE D.). 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
state the amount cf the assessment for 
Income Tax, under Schedule D., for the 
year ending 3lst March 1895; and if it 
-would be possible for the whole assess- 
ments for Income Tax to be included 
yearly in the Statistical Abstract which 
is published in October of each year, that 
is six months after the end of the 
financial year, instead of only appearing 
in the Statistical Abstract of the 
succeeding year, or eighteen months after 
the period to which they refer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX-| 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 


Bristol, W.): The statistics asked for by | 
the hon. Member are not yet complete. | 
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present found to be impossible to 
complete the figures of the Income 
Tax assessments within six months 
of the end of the financial year. Supple- 
mentary assessments also are frequently 
made after the end of the financial year, 
which must be taken into account in any 
complete statement of the assessments of 
the year. 


SMOKING ACCOMMODATION (HOUSE 
OF COMMONS). 

Captain McCALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Belfast, I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether, consider- 
ing the crowded state of the Smoking 
Room at certain times of the day, he 
will give his serious consideration to the 
advisability of covering in the space en- 
closed by the Cloisters, and turning it 
into a winter garden for the use of 
Members wishing to smoke ? 


Captain NORTON: Before he 
answers, may I ask the right hon. 


Gentleman whether he will seriously 
consider that the covering in of this 
space will deprive Members of the small 
amount of direct ventilation, and further 
vitiate an already enervating atmo- 
sphere? [‘ Oh, oh!” 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : Yes, sir ; 
I am giving my best consideration to 
this matter. As I have already said, in 
my reply to the Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Padding- 
ton the other day, I am quite of opinion 
that the present accommodation for 
smoking is inadequate. The supple- 
mentary question is receiving my con- 
sideration too. If the hon. Member will 
look at the Report of the House of 
Commons Accommodation Committee 
he will see that there is all the neces- 
sary ventilation that can be provided. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): Will the First Com- 
missioner also consider the fact that the 
present Smoking Room is a long way 
off, and, as many Members are short and 
| scant of breath—[laughter|—-they may 
endanger their lives by running to the 
| Division Lobbies to vote when the bell 
rings ? 

*Mr. 


AKERS-DOUGLAS: I think 


In view of the time occupied in closing| the hon. Member will see that his ques- 
the Income Tax accounts and clearing up | tion suggests a change that is not prac- 


arrears under each Schedule, it is at | 


ticable. 


‘ 
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Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man take care that none of the ancient 
historic architecture is interfered with ? 

*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS intimated 
that such care would be taken. 


Free Education 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN MAIN 
DRAINAGE. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if his 
attention has been called to the case of 
North v. the Blackrock and Kingstown 
Main Drainage Board, heard before the 
Vice Chancellor in the Dublin Courts 
about five weeks ago, when it was ad- 
mitted by counsel, acting for the 
defendant Board, that the main drain- 
age system had not been laid down in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament; whether the Solicitor 
General for Ireland is correctly reported 
to have stated on behalf of the plaintiff, 
North, that the Board had constructed 
works that were wholly different in point 
of principle, in scope and design, from 
those authorised by the Act; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the special 
Act of Parliament thus violated was ob- 
tained at a cost of £10,000, and that 
£50,000 have been spent on the main 
drainage works constructed on wholly 
different lines from those specified in the 
Act, the Local Government Board intend 
to take any notice of the irregularities, 
and of the great waste of the ratepayers’ 
money 7 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been drawn to the 
subject matter of this question. I 


am informed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the auditor, in his 
last report on the accounts of this 
Drainage Board, pointed out that there 
had been deviations from the plans de- 
scribed in the special Act, but that the 
Drainage Board had been advised by 
counsel that they were acting within 
their power in making the alterations. 
In consideration of this, and having 
regard to the fact that no protest was 
made to the auditor against the expendi- 
ture being allowed, he passed the pay- 
ments so far as made in the period under 
audit. The next audit of the accounts 
will take place in April, and it will then 
be open to any ratepayers to appear 
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before the auditor and object to the 
allowance of any expenditure they deem 
illegal. 


COAL TRIMMERS. 

Mr. DAVID A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he is aware 
of the irregular nature of coal trimmers’ 
employment, and that, when called upon 
to attend a Board of Trade inquiry into 
the loss of a vessel, the amount of ex- 
penses allowed by the Department is 
often not nearly sufficient to compensate 
the coal trimmer for the payment he 
has to make to a substitute while absent 
from his work ; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, he is prepared to in- 
crease the amount now allowed to trim- 
mers for expenses in attending such 
inquiries ¢ 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The ex- 
penses allowed to coal trimmers as wit- 
nesses at Board of Trade inquiries com- 
pare favourably with those granted for 
attending before other Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction. They are based on 
the principle of an allowance to cover 
reasonable expenses, and my right hon. 
Friend is advised that it is undesirable 
to introduce the question of loss of em- 
ployment or payment of substitutes. 


FREE EDUCATION GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. P.C. DOOGAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the letter of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
published in the Sreeman’s Journal 
of 19th instant, wherein he states 
that a sum of £66,476, due to the 
Irish national teachers under the Free 
Education Act, has been withheld by the 
Treasury ; and, whether he will take 
steps to have this sum placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners of National 
Education for the benefit of the 
teachers ? 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the letter of 
that Archbishop of Dublin, contending 
that Ireland was deprived during the 
financial years 1892-3, 1893-4 and 
1894-5 of her due share of the free. 
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education grant; whether he is aware 
that this was admitted in this House by 
the late Chief Secretary (‘“ Hansard,” 
new series, vol. 30, p. 758, 14th February, 
1895), who was only able to obtain from 
the Treasury the admission of the prin- 
ciple so far as 1895-6 and future years 
are concerned ; whether, having regard 
to the large surplus of the present finan- 
cial year, he will endeavour to obtain 
for the Irish teachers the sums which are 
claimed for them for the years 1892-3, 
1893-4 and 1894-5, and apply it, if not 
in the payment of capitation grants, at 
least to remove hardships which have 
been revealed in the working of the 
National Teachers’ Pension Fund ; and, 
whether he will procure an early oppor- 
tunity for discussing the new principle 
on which the Irish and Scotch fee grants 
are apportioned in the Estimates for the 
coming financial year ? 


*Mr. HANBURY: The Government 
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mates for 1896-7 has now been adopted, 
with the assent of the Board and of the 
Irish Government, which will equalise 
the payments to England, Scotland and 
Ireland by giving to each the uniform 
grant of 10s. per child, and I have every 
reason to believe that an opportunity 
will occur for discussing this arrangement, 
if desired, on the Irish Education Esti- 
mate. I ought to add that, in conse- 
quence of the changes that I have men- 
tioned, the Irish grant for this year 
(1895-6) is £33,281 above that of 
1894-5. 

Mr. KNOX asked whether the late 
Chief Secretary had admitted that Ireland 
was entitled to 9-80ths of the English 
grant, and that that principle, by the 
admission of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, had not been carried out last year; 
/and whether Ireland does not even 
|receive under the Supplementary Esti- 
|mates 9-80ths of the amount voted under 





cannot admit that the sum of £66,476 is|the Supplementary Estimates for the 
due, as stated by Archbishop Walsh ina} English grant ? 

recent letter, to the Irish National) *Mr. HANBURY: With regard to 
teachers under the Irish Education Act) the first part of the Question, I cannot 
of 1892. By Section 18 of that Act the| admit that the late Chief Secretary did 
annual school grant is fixed at £210,000, |say, at any rate in regard to the past 
or such other amount as Parliament may | years, that Ireland was entitled to 9-80ths. 
determine, having regard totheamount of | In fact, the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
the English grant. Up to the year 1894-5 | tinctly refused to reopen the Question for 
inclusive, the Estimate was accordingly | the past years. It was only for this year 





fixed at £210,000, at the instance of the 
National Education Board for Ireland 
themselves, and in February, 1895, the 
late Government declined the application 
of the Commissioners to pay the arrears 
now referred to, on the ground that the in- 
tention of the Act had been fulfilled by the 
provision of the sum of £210,000 named 
therein. For 1895-6 the Education Board 
claimed that the grant should be raised 
to £234,000, being 9-80ths of the original 
estimate of the English grant for 1894-5, 
and the estimate was fixed by the late 


Government at that amount, thus carry- | 


ing out the promise of the late Chief 
Secretary. Subsequently the Board 
claimed that the grant should be 9-80ths 
of the original estimate of the English 
grant for the current year instead of for 
1894-5. This further claim was allowed 
by the present Government, and an 
additional £9,281 was inserted for this 
purpose in the Supplementary Estimates 
passed last month. Asa result of further 
discussion the new principle explained in 
my prefatory Memorandum to the Esti- 


that the principle has been admitted, 
because the sum of £210,000 was actually 
| paid in the preceding year. With regard 
to the other Question, in which is in- 
volved a small amount, that is a new 
| point which has not been raised till quite 
| recently, and the Treasury will consider 
| it. 

Mr. KNOX asked whether an oppor- 
tunity would be given for discussing the 

matter on the Vote on account ? 

| *Mr. HANBURY: I can give no pro- 
mise to that effect. If the subject is 
reached on the Vote on account, of 
course it can be discussed. 

Mr. KNOX: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that the Closure 
will not be moved before the subject is 
reached ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a most improper question to put. 
‘“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say what be- 
| came of the share that Ireland did not 
| get 2 
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*Mr. HANBURY: Ireland received | result of the intervention of the hon. 
everything to which she was entitled.| Member has been to bring about a dis- 
The last Parliament always took the view | continuance of such inquiries. 
that £210,000 was the sum that Ireland | 
ought to receive, and that was what they | 
voted each year. 


County Rate 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 
Cotone, LOCKWOOD: I beg toask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
successful experiments have recently been 
FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON). /made in the Navy with a new smokeless 
Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- powder, the foundation of which is not of 
mouth): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- | nitreous compounds ? 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) Tue FIRST LORD or tne AD- 
whether he is aware that the practice of | MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
the Fishery Commissioners in not hold- | George’s, Hanover Square): No experi- 
ing inquiries into proposed changes of | ments have been made by the Admiralty 





close season unless the expenses of such 
inquiries are paid by the applicants, acts 
hardly on the poorer classes of fishermen ; 
whether it is the ‘case that payment of 
expenses by such applicants had not 
been enforced for some 50 years down to 
August last; and for what reason, and 
on what grounds are such charges 
made ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Section 
33 of the 5 & 6 Vict., cap. 106, em- 
powers the Inspectors of Fisheries to 


make inquiries into applications for | 


changes of close seasons, provided that 
the expenses of such applications and 


| with smokeless powder, 


BRADFORD MOOR BARRACKS. 

Mr. E. FLOWER (Bradford, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he will state what 
amount is being expended in the current 
year for the reparation of Bradford 
Moor Barracks ; and under what head 
iin the Estimates the sum will be ac- 
| counted for ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: The amount ex- 
pended has been £1,125 under Vote 10, 
| Items Q and T. 


all proceedings consequent thereon shall | 


be defrayed by the applicants. 


opinion of the Inspectors, if such a 
course had been insisted upon, the 
poorer classes of fishermen wou!d have 
been precluded from making applica- 
tions. The non-enforcement of the law 
over so extended a period has, therefore, 
really been in the interests and for the 
benefit of the fishermen. But the hon. 
Member for East Cork protested against | 
the action of the Inspectors in the course | 
of last Session, and although I explained | 
to him the reasons which actuated the | 
Inspectors, I felt bound to add that their 
action had been ultra vires, and that 
any payments out of public funds for 
such expenses would certainly be liable 
to be disallowed. Several applications 


As a. 
matter of fact, however, the costs in 
these applications have not hitherto been | 
imposed upon the applicants, and in the | 


| 


COUNTY RATE APPORTIONMENT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
‘beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
| has received a copy of a resolution passed 
‘by the Kanturk Board of Guardians 
calling upon the Irish Government to 
take steps to apportion equally the pay- 
‘ment of county rate between landlords 
and occupiers of land, as is the case with 
the poor rate for many years past. And, 
whether the Government will favourably 
consider the proposal contained in the 
resolution ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of the resolution in 
question. The hon. Member is no doubt 
aware that although in the case of 
tenancies created before the passing of 


have been made to the Inspectors for|the Land Act of 1870, the occupying 


the holding of inquiries since the point 
was raised by the hon. Member for East 
Cork, but the Inspectors have felt unable 


| 
| 


tenants are exclusively liable for pay- 
ment of County cess, in all new lettings 
since the passing of that Act, the tenant 





to. comply with these applications, and I 


is entitled to deduct one-half the cess 


regret to have to add that the practical | paid by him from his landlord where the 


4 
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valuation of his holding is over £4. 
Where the valuation does not exceed 
£4 the liability to cess is thrown ex- 
clusively on the landlord. Moreover, the 
and Commissioners when fixing fair 
rents take into consideration the amount 


of taxes payable by the tenant in de- 
ciding the rent to be paid. Any legis- 


Government Property 
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lation in the direction suggested by the 
hon. Member would have to be carefully 
considered. The question is a large one | 
and [ am not able to offer an opinion on | 
it at present. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, | 
Cockermouth): On behalf of the h n. 
Member for North Manchester, Mr. 
C. E. Scuwann, I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, with reference to | 
the class of alien immigrants designated | 
in the Monthly Returns published by 
the Board of Trade as “ Aliens not stated 
to be en route to America,” whether the 

3oard of Trade has other means by 

which it can ascertain accurately how 
many of such aliens do actually settle in | 
this country or are mere casual visitors ; | 
and, if so, what these means are. And, 
if no such reliable sources of information 
are open to it and are employed by it, do 
the Returns of Alien Immigration give 
any sound basis for accurately calcu- 
lating how many alien immigrants do 
really settle in this country ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: At the 
port of London, where the largest 
number of aliens described as “ Aliens 
not stated to be en route to America” 


land, an officer of Customs is employed |: 


to visit ships arriving with aliens on 
board from the north-western continental 
ports, and he is instructed to ascertain, if 
possible, how many of the aliens possess 
through tickets to places out of Europe. 
Information also is supplied to the Board 
of Trade by charitable societies of the 
number of aliens they senl away from 
the United Kingdom. The returns do 
not assume and are not considered by 
those who understand them to be a basis 
for calculating the exact number of 
aliens who settle in this country, but the 
maximum limit of such immigration is 
shown under the heading of “ aliens not 





stated to be en route for America.” 
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HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND), 
Captain McCALMONT: TI beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
whole of the £30,000 has _ been 
expended during the last six or 


seven years by the Congested Districts 
Board in connection with horse 
breeding ; has all been expended in the 
parts of Ireland known as the Congested 
Districts ; and, would he appoint a small 
Committee to take the opinions of 
experts in England and Ireland as to 
whether the present system is calculated 
to be beneficial or injurious to horse 
breeding in Ireland, and report thereon 
to the Irish Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
total expenditure of the Congested 
Districts Board upon horses up to the 
present date may be said to amount to 
about £30,000. All this money was 
spent for the benefit of congested dis- 
tricts, but the Board’s depét, where 
horses are kept during the period of the 
year when they are not required for 
service in country districts, is at Shan- 
kill, County Dublin. As to the work of 
the Congested Districts Board in con- 
nection with horse breeding, I see no 
sufficient reason for the appointment of 
a committee of experts as suggested ; 
but I may assure my hon. Friend that 
the Board would be grateful for an 
expression of an opinion and for sugges- 
tions from gentlemen of experience 
interested in the improvement of the 
breed of horses in congested districts. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY VALUATIO} 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether any, and, if any, 
what directions have been given to 
officers of the Valuation Department in 
Ireland with reference to the revision of 
the old valuation of Government pro- 
perty in that country; whether he will 
state the principle or principles on which 
the revision of the valuation of Govern- 
ment property is being carried out ; and, 
whether those principles are the same in 
Great Britain and in Ireland ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury 
have been in communication with the 
Commissioner of Valuation in Ireland on 
the subject of the revision of the old 
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valuations of Government property in 
that country. The principles on which 
the revision of the valuations of Govern- 
ment property in Ireland is being carried 
out are the same as those applied to the 


revision of the valuations in Great 
Britain. He states that he is revaluing 


this property in exactly the same way 
as he would value any rateable here- 
ditaments of a similar nature. The 
revaluations in Dublin have.been revised, 
as they have been in London, and we are 
now paying on the new valuation. In 
the provinces the revaluations are not 
yet complete in either case. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, if he can yet say whether the 
Education Bill will be introduced before 
the Easter Recess ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tor TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My hope is that the Bill will be 
brought in on Thursday, and it would in 
that case be put down as second Order, 
to come after the Committee of the Naval 


Works Bill. 


CUSTOMS SURVEYORS. 

Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether the Surveyors 
General are directly consulted by the 
Board of Customs in dealing with pro- 
motions to surveyorships and within that 
grade in the Customs service, as recom- 
mended in the Treasury Minute of 24th 
March, 1891, relative to an Inquiry by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Financial Secretary into the administra- 
tion of the out-door department of the 
Customs ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, the 
Surveyors General are directly consulted 
by the Board, when promotions have to 
be made to surveyorships and within 
that grade. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN: I 
bég to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if in the 
ensuing Light Railways (Ireland) Bill 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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he would consider the advisability of 
inserting provisions to simplify the 
present costly procedure for determining 
the amount of compensation to be paid 
to the owners and occupiers of land, 
through which the railways run, and to 
cut down the enormous fees required to 
be paid under the existing Acts to 
county surveyors by promoters of Light 
Railways ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
points raised in the Question are proper 
matters for consideration, and it will 
certainly be my object to avoid unneces- 
sary expense in the construction of Light 
Railways, as far as may be found pos- 
sible. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN 
TRAINS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether the provisions 
of Section 7 of the Act 35 Geo. ITI, 
cap. 113 (relative to the registration 
with the Excise of all places intended 
to be used for the keeping or selling of 
beer) are now enforced by: the Excise 
authorities, and, if so, whether the 
entries made pursuant thereto set forth 
with the particularity required by the 
Statute the room or rooms in licensed 
premises used for such purposes ; whether 
he has any objection to state the precise 
form in which the entries prescribed by 
this Section are made with the Excise 
throughout the country; and, under 
what statutory or other authority, and 
subject to what regulations, the sale of 
intoxicating liquors is now carried on 
in trains on the railways of the country ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The provisions of Section 
7 of the Act 35 Geo. ITI. cap 113 (rela- 
tive to the registration with the Excise 
of all places intended to be used for the 
keeping or selling of beer) are still in, 
force. The form of entry used can be 
furnished to the hon. Member if he 
desires it. There is no statutory authority 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
railway trains. 


AUSTRALIAN FROZEN MEAT. 
Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether his attention has 
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1609 Dominica, 
been called to repeated statements in 
the Australian papers regarding defective 
inspection as to the sanitary condition 
of cattle slaughtered in Australia to be 
sent as frozen meat to Great Britain ; 
and, whether he will inquire fully into 
the efficiency of these inspections ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tnt BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
LonG, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
seen some newspaper cuttings bearing 
on this subject, but I do not gather that 
there is any ground for public appre- 
hension with respect to it. Inquiry as 
to the system of inspection adopted in 
the Australian colonies has already been 
made and the results communicated to 
the Local Government Board, within 
whose province the matter really rests. 


DOWNPATRICK BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to a statement of the coroner, 
Dr. Parke, J.P., at an inquest held at 
Downpatrick on the 14th instant, re- 
garding the death of Roland Magill, to 
the effect that the guardians had acted 
in a scandalous manner in not appointing 
a locum tenens to Dr. Olpherts, who was 
obliged to attend the assizes on a Crown 
summons, and that very serious conse- 
quences might have resulted from the 
action of the guardians; whether the 
Irish Local Government Board has re- 
ceived any communication from the 
coroner, and what was the nature of 
that communication ; and, whether any- 
thing is to be done in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
seen a newspaper report of the proceed- 
ings at the inquest in question, from 
which it would appear that the coroner 
did make use of observations to the 
effect stated. The Local Government 
Board received from the coroner a copy 
of the finding of the jury in the case; 
but pending the result of the consider- 
ation of the matter by the guardians, 
who, I understand, were to have had the 
verdict of the jury before them on 
Saturday, the Board are of opinion it 
would be undesirable for them to ex- 
press their views on the merits of the 
case. 
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Dominica. 


DOMINICA. 

*Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
IT beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether he can state the 
reacons that retard the restitution of the 
moneys admittedly received from the 
Island of Dominica, and converted to the 
purposes of the British Exchequer : 
whether he has received a petition from 
the elective Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of Dominica praying, inter alia, 
for a restitution of moneys received on 
account of. the Crown lands in that 
island ; whether he contemplates any 
}action in connection with that petition ; 
jand, whether the Financial Report will 
| be made accessible on an early day ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
| Member refers to the proceeds of certain 
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isales of Crown lands in Dominica from 
jabout 1765 to 1773. There were certain 
|payments of such proceeds into the 
Exchequer, but at this distance of time 
it is impossible either to ascertain the 
exact amounts or to distinguish the pro- 
‘ceeds from Dominica from those from 
the other West India Islands. If, more- 
over, the matter had to be treated on 
‘the footing of a strict account, the issues 
from the Exchequer during the same 
_period for salaries and miscellaneous 
services would have to be set off, and 
‘also the value of some lands which after 
sale were forfeited and reverted to the 
‘Crown ; but it should be remembered 
that Dominica was a prize of war, and 
that the expenses of its capture might 
properly have been charged on the pro- 
iceeds of Crown lands in it. Under the 
‘circumstances, I think that the matter 
‘may be fairly regarded as constituting a 
vague but equitable claim for generous 
treatment, but that it is impossible to 
base upon it any claim for a specific sum. 
'A resolution (from the elective members 
of the Legislative Assembly, praying for 
a restitution of moneys received on 
account of the Crown lands) was for- 
warded in 1894 to my predecessor, who 
‘replied that such a claim was too remote 
‘to be considered now. The completed 
Report on the finances of the colony is 
| not yet before me, and I cannot there- 
‘fore at present say anything as to pre- 
| senting it. 

| 3Q 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE BOOTS. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he is aware that the con- 
stables of the A Division of the Metro- 
politan Police have not yet received the 
issue of boots to which they became 
entitled in February last ; and, whether 
he can state the reason for this delay ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The hon. Member appears to have been 
misinformed. The constables of the A 
Division did not become entitled to any 
issue of boots in February last. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darling- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether the Govern- 
ment have information as to recent 
military operations by the Afghans in 
Kafiristan ; and whether they will make 
representations to the Government of 
the Ameer with regard to the slaughter 
and enslavement of the Kafirs ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
received intelligence early this month 
that the Sipah Salar had again left 
Asmar for the Wai Valley with a force, 
and that the Ramgul Valley, in the 
West of Kafiristan, had been occupied 
after severe fighting by troops sent from 
Kabul. I have no later information which 
I can regard as trustworthy. In accord- 
ance with the undertaking which I gave 
on March 3rd, a communication was made 
to the Viceroy, who will use any favour- 
able opportunity of exercising his good 
offices on behalf of the Ameer’s Kafir 
subjects; but I am afraid that, under 
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House, or introduce a Bill, with the 
object of allowing or legalising such 
abatement ; and whether he will provide 
that such directions or legislation shall 
have a retrospective effect ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am considering whether 
it will be possible to deal with the sub- 
ject of the hon. Member’s complaint in 
the Finance Bill for the present year ; 
but there is no precedent for giving 
retrospective effect to remissions of tax- 
ation, and to do so would be to introduce 
a new principle, which would be wholly 
impossible of general application. 


OMNIBUS STANDINGS (LONDON). 

Mr. C. B. McLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department—(1) 
whether he is now aware that a 
memorial, signed by the Vicar and Chair- 
man of the Vestry and other inhabitants 
of Hammersmith, against the present 
regulations as to omnibus standings, had, 
on the recommendation of the Law and 
Parliamentary Committee of the Vestry, 
been sent by the Vestry Clerk to the 
Commissioner of Police ; that the Com- 
missioner of Police replied to such letter ; 
that his reply was remitted to the same 
Committee to consider what further steps 
should be taken ; that a continuous suc- 
cession of omnibuses are, by virtue of the 
regulation in question, standing or 
moving at short intervals all day long in 
front of private premises in Queen Street 
and Bridge Road ; and that a constable 
is, at the public expense, specially sta- 
tioned to look after the movement for- 


the circumstances, I cannot promise more | ward of these omnibuses ; (2) whether 


than this. 


ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. J. G. BUTCHER: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he is aware that the authorities 
at Somerset House are refusing to make 
any abatement or deduction from estate 
duty payable in respect of property upon 
which, under the practice of compound- 
‘ing, legacy duty at the rate of one per 
cent. has already been levied, although 
such legacy duty would not now, by 
virtue of Section 1 of the Finance Act 
1894, be payable ; whether he will give 
directions to the authorities at Somerset 





former 


| there is any reason why the particular 
/omnibus company using these stands 
/cannot acquire private stands for the 


purposes of its business; and (3) 
whether there is any reason why the 
Vestry should not be allowed to deal with 
the regulation of these matters, under 
their statutory powers, without inter- 
ference by the Commissioner of Police 4 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
A memorial from residents in and near 
Queen Street in regard to the number of 
omnibuses stopping there was received 
by the Commissioner from the Vestry, 
who forwarded it to him simply and 
without comment. As stated in my 
answer, no standings are 
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appointed by the Commissioner, whose 
action is confined to making regulations 
for enforcing order at places (such as 
Queen Street) where omnibuses stop, and 
fixing the time each omnibus shall be 
allowed to remain. It is true that a 
man is stationed in Queen Street to look 
after the omnibuses ; he is not, however, 
a constable, but a servant of the company. 
As regards the second paragraph of the 


Question, I can only say that it is not in | 


my power to compel the company to 


acquire a private standing. As regards | 
the last paragraph, I can express no) 
opinion as to the extent of the statutory | 
powers of the Vestry, but what the hon. | 
Member describes as “interference by | 
the Commissioner ” appears to be nothing | 


more than the performance by him of 
his duties under the Public Carriage 
Acts. The case has received a great 
deal of consideration, and the Com- 
missioner considers Queen Street, where 
there is very little traffic, to be the best 
place which could be found. 


QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 


Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the First 


Lord of the Treasury whether, in con- 
sequence of the large and increasing 
number of Questions addressed to 
Ministers, which occupy so much of the 
time of the House, he will consider the 
desirability of altering the Standing 
Orders so as to limit cach hon. Member 
to asking only one Question on any one 
day, and that such Question shall be 
asked by the hon. Member himself and 
not by proxy ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: I agree with my hon. Friend 
as to the existence of the evil of which 
he complains, but as to whether it is a 
growing evil Iam not sure. To deter- 
mine that, one would have to compare 
the number of Questions asked in dif- 
ferent Sessions, but that there is a great 
evil I do not doubt. Whether it can be 
dealt with in the way my hon. Friend 
suggests I am not so certain; for some 


provision must be made for allowing, 


Questions to be asked with brief notice, 
such, for example, as the Questions of 
the Leader of the Opposition as to pub- 
lic business. It would be impossible to 
confine that right hon. Gentleman to one 
Question only, and I do not see my way 
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to drawing any distinction between one 
side of the House and the other—{ Oppo- 
sition cheers|—or between those on one 
Bench and those on another. [Renewed 
| cheev's.| My hon. Friend will see, there- 
| fore, that the Questions has its difficulties ; 
| but it shall have my consideration. 
| 
| LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN IRELAND. 
Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, if the Royal Commission 
on the Liquor Traffic will extend its 
Inquiry to Ireland ; and if he is able to 
state the names of the Members of the 
Royal Commission ? 

Mr. FLYNN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had any evidence 
of the existence of any desire on the 
part of the Irish people to have this 
Inquiry? [Laughter. | 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether several 
influential meetings had not been held 
in Ireland to protest against this In- 
quiry ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Government have no in- 
tention of excluding Ireland from the 
scope this Inquiry, and creating what 
might turn out to be a new national 
grievance. [Laughter.| The names of 
the Commissioners are now practically 
decided upon, but it is impossible for me, 
at present, to state a day for giving 
them. I trust to be able to do so be- 
fore the Easter Recess. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 
asked whether, in view of the great 
difference between the licensing laws of 
England and Ireland, the Government 
would grant a separate Inquiry for Ire- 
land ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
Question does not arise out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND (RATING). 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, when the Government in- 
tends to introduce the Bills, of which 
notice was given on the first day of the 
Session, for the Relief of Agricultural 
| Land from Rating and the Amendment 
|of the Law relating to Agricultural 
| Holdings ? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA-|adjourn the Debate on the Bill a 
SURY: The Bill for the Relief of Agri-| moderate time before dinner. 
cultural Land from Rating cannot, for}! THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
obvious reasons, be introduced before | SURE : IT do not think it would be an 
the Budget ; but I hope that that Bill) economical distribution of parliamentary 
will be intuoduced on the same night as | time to take the Debate on the Diseases 
the Budget, or immediately afterwards. | |of Animals Bill without finishing it. I 
It will be pressed on as fast as possible | have no information which would lead 
after its introduction. I cannot make | jme to think that the Debate will be a 
any statement as to the Agricultural | very long one; but if the right hon. 
Holdings Bill, for which I do not see} | Gentleman i is better informed than I am, 
any immediate prospect of being able to|as is quite possible, and the discussion 


find parliamentary time. should last all night, then I must make 
Mr. LAMBERT: Will it be before other arrangements for the Vote on 


Easter? | account. 

THe FIRST LORD or tnr TREA-| Mr. W. REDMOND asked how soon 
SURY: No, Sir. |after Easter the Irish Land Bill would 
| be introduced ? 

| Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think it hasbeen already stated 
BUDGET. ‘that the Trish Land Bill will be intro- 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.):)duced by my right hon Friend the 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say on | Chief Secretary on the first Monday 
what night the Budget will be intro-! after the House reassembles. 
duced ? | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA-| 
SURY: It will be introduced on the Se eet sae 
Thursday after we meet—that is, on the , 
16th, since we meet on Thursday the 9th. | 

| CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS EXTENSION (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferredfrom Wednes- 
BUSINESS AFTER EASTER. ‘di ay till W ednesday 22nd April. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) | 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury | 
whether, for the convenience of Members | | siciacsiie 
desiring to make their arrangements for | 
the Easter holidays, he would state what | 


business would be taken on the first two , PUBLIC HEALTH. 
days after the reassembling of the, Bill to make further provision with 


House ? | respect to Epidemic, Endemic, and 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | Infectious Diseases ; and to repeal the 

SURY: The business taken will be | Acts relating to Quarantine, ordered to 

Supply, but I cannot yet state what | be brought in by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 

Votes eo ol ™ Rs oh a _—s — read 1*; 
*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of|}to be read 2* upon Monday next.— 

Dean) asked whether it was seriously let 153.] 

intended to take the Vote on account 

to-night, and if so what arrangements | 

wodia he made for the R eport ? There | LOCAL GOVERNMENT (DETERMINA- 


were some matters which ought to be TION OF DIFFERENCES). 
discussed on the one or the other. | Bill to amend certain provisions of 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- the Local Government Act, 1888, with 
mouthshire, W.): I understand that it|respect to the Determination of Dif- 
is probable that the Debate on the | ferences by the Local Government Board, 
Diseases of Animals Bill may occupy | ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chaplin 
more time than was anticipated, and if| and Mr. T. W. Russell ; presented and 
it is desired to take the Vote on account| read 1*; to be read 2* upon Monday 
to-night it would be proper, I think, to | next.—[ Bill 154.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he was aware that the further 
Papers promised on the subject of pleuro- 
pneumonia were not distributed till that 
afternoon, and whether, in consequence, 
he would postpone the Second Reading 
in order to afford Members an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with their 
contents 4 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Water Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby) said, the Papers were 
delivered at the House at eight o’clock 
that morning, but by some mistake, for 
which his Department was not responsi- 
ble, they were not distributed to Mem- 
bers. He did not think that unfortunate 
incident would justify the postponement 
of the Bill. He begged to move, “That 
the Bill be now read 2°.” 

*Mr. J. MARTIN WHITE (Forfar- 
shire) moved as an Amendment, “That 
the Bill be read a Second time on this 
day six months.” Jt was, he said, per- 
haps somewhat venturesome for one so 
little experienced as himself to lead off 
the opposition to a Bill brought in by 
a Minister of the Crown. But against 
that inexperience he placed the strength 
of his case, for not only could one good 
reason be given for the rejection of the 
Bill, but several reasons, each suflicient 
in itself. In the first place, the evidence 
was insufficient to support a Bill of this 
kind. In the second place, the Bill was 
wholly unnecessary. In the third place, 
it went contrary to a cardinal principle 
of good law making—that a law should 
do the maximum of good with the 
minimum of harm; whereas this Bill 
would do a trivial good and an enormous 
harm, a harm not only to the food- 
consumers of the country, but to the 
interest which it proposed to help, the 
agricultural interest, and to the Colonies 
in which we are so greatly interested. 
[Cheers.]| In the fourth place, the Bill 
would take away some of the liberties of 
the House. The present state of the 
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law in regard to the importation of 
foreign animals was briefly this,—that 
the Board of Agriculture if they are 
satisfied that the laws of any country 
relating to the importation and exporta- 
tion of animals, and the general sanitary 
conditions therein, are such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion therefrom of diseased animals, the 
Board shall allow animals or any specified 
kindof animals broughtfrom that country 
to be landed, subject to such slaughter and 
quarantine regulations as they may deter- 
mine to be necessary. Further, it was 
provided that all orders should lie on the 
Table of both Houses for the informa- 
tion of Parliament. The present Bill 
was very simple though very far-reaching. 
It simply withdrew this discretion. 
What grounds were there for this treat- 
ment of the subject? The right hon. 
Gentleman, introducing the Bill, said :— 


“That with the knowledge which he had ob- 
tained of the disease and its peculiar character, 
the difficulties which attached to its detection and 
the suddenness with which outbreaks occurred, 
he could not conceive the moment arriving when 
the Minister for Agriculture would feel that he 
could exercise his discretion in the direction of 
removing those restrictions.” 


He would confine his remarks chiefly 
to pleuro - pneumonia, for the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the serious 
disease with which they had to con- 
tend was pleuro-pneumonia. With re- 
gard to the knowledge which the right 
hon. Gentleman had obtained, he would 
point out that the House to a large 
extent had the same general sources of 
information which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, and the conclusion of a very 
large number of experienced people was 
that these cases of suspicious pleuro- 
pneumonia which were the cause of 
severe restrictions with regard to the 
importation of foreign cattle, were not 
cases of contagious pleuro-pneumonia at 
all. Many farmers’ meetings had 
emphasised this and he had received a 
Resolution which put it very clearly. 
The Arbroath Farmers’ Club resolved :— 
That it has never been proved that con- 


tagious pleuro-pneumonia existed in 
Canada, and that they considered 


Canadian cattle the healthiest in the 
world. [Cheers.| Veterinary surgeons, 
in this country, in Canada, and in the 
United States also, said that these cases 
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of pleuro-pneumonia were not contagious]much more peculiar in their character 
at all. He had had rather a serious | and broke out in a much more sudden 
statement put into his hands. It was | and unexpected way than pleuro-pneu- 
that in 1895 disease was so prevalent up| monia. But by study, watchfulness, 
to the 16th of August, that 14 cases of|and vigorous administration and isola- 
pleuro-pneumonia were reported from | | tion, those diseases had heen combated. 
America ; but that on that day the | It was not by slaughter. [Laughter.| 
inspectors from America arrived and no) If this was the case with regard to those 
other cases were reported ; and that in Feb-| diseases, why not provide that the same 
ruary 1891, one or two cases were reported | state of affairs should exist with regard 
during the temporary absence of the! to cattle? On the ground that there 
American inspectors. He sincerely! was no evidence to show that the Bill 
hoped that this was not true. But when was the proper way to deal with the 
so many people believed that these cases, |evil, he maintained that it should be 
which had been the cause of the restric-| rejected. He further maintained that 
tions and of this Bill, were not contagious, the Bill was absolutely unnecessary. 
they should have expected the right hon. The right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
Gentleman to bring in strong evidence! leagues no doubt believed that they 
in support of his case; evidence such | would have a few years’ tenure of office, 
as he ought to be able to obtain from/and that during this period they could 
really first-class scientific advisers. Last |deal as stringently as they chose with 
year when the right hon. Gentleman this question of cattle disease. He 
was pressed to try experiments to see | should like, however, to recall the action 
whether the suspected cattle would | of the late Liberal Administration. The 
infect British cattle he refused, stating|late Minister of Agriculture in the 
that he had absolute confidence in his) Liberal Government was most strenuous 
advisers, and in the Report now issued/in his endeavours to crush ovt cattle 
he laid great stress upon the opinion of | disease, but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
these scientific advisers. The right hon. | predecessor had stated most emphatically 
Gentleman said, in brief :— \that he never expected to make this 
Measure permanent. If, therefore, a 
: $3 11) Liberal Administration was as anxious 
these suspected cattle do not infect British as a Unionist Government, and, 
cattle then a third tribunal will have to be set ; 3 
up, to say who is correct—those who say it is) remembering that all Orders must 
not contagious or the scientific advisers.” be laid on the Table giving informa- 
tion with regard to foreign cattle, he 
Was it not the highest characteristic of | thought the House could trust ya 
a scientific man that he should change | Administration without such a Bill < 
his opinion on evidence? [Cheers. ] But | this. The Measure, indeed, was un- 
these scientific advisers seemed to set| necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 
their minds against everything. He some- | said that an overwhelming majority of 
times wondered whether it was due to|the agriculturists of the country had 
association with creatures of a lower | declared that, owing to the want of con- 
level and that they had got their brains | fidence on their part, they were unable 
modified in the same way. [Laughter.]|to develop the cattle industry in this 
He said nothing against these gentle-! country, and statistics proved that there 
men, except what he had heard  from| had not been that increase of cattle and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, for|sheep in the country which one might 
he knew nothing of them. They|have expected. The right hon. Gentle- 
were not scientific men, but dogmatists. /man added that this, no doubt, was due 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted that | to special circumstances, such as the late 
this question of pleuro-pneumonia was | terrible drought. He had, however, 
| 


“What is the good of these experiments ; if 


6 


not understood. If that was the case, | looked into the statistics as to the num- 
he asked whether this was the time to) ber of cattle in this country. In 1880 
bring in a Measure permanently to ex- | he found the number was 9,800,000 ; 
clude cattle? The House was aware! in 1885 10,800,000 ; in 1890 the num- 
that in the old days such diseases as | ber was whens the same; in 1892, 
cholera and smallpox were, to use the! though the disease had been raging all 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, , | those years, the number had increased 
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to 11,500,000. This increase was more 
rapid than the increase of population ; 
therefore, on the ground that the Bill 
was intended to increase the number of 
cattle in the country, he maintained 
that it was absolutely unnecessary. It 
was unnecessary, not only from the 
point of view of administration, but also 
from the point of view of increasing the 
herds of the country. As to the trivi- 
ality of the good this Bill would effect, he 
said that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
introducing it, referred to the fearful 
risk which the breeders of the country 
were running, and to the want of con- 
fidence which prevented them from 
embarking their capital and_ skill in 
grazing pursuits. When the right hon. 
Gentleman met a large deputation, he 
spoke about our herds being decimated, 
and quoted some figures. During four 
months in 1890, when the disease was 
at its worst, about 600 animals were 
slaughtered, and 5,000 animals which 
had been in contact were also slaugh- 
tered, with a loss of certainly not 
over £30,000. Supposing that over a 
series of years the loss amounted to 
£100,000, he contended that this was 
a trifling matter when compared with 
the magnitude of agricultural interests 
asa whole. The maximum risk which the 
country ran would represent one and 
a-half hour’s work, interest and rent 
per annum of that industry, or fifteen 
minutes’ work and income of the whole 
country. Put in another form, the risk 
which the country ran in paying for 
cattle disease was about one-twentieth of 
one per cent. of the agricultural income, 
or 120th of one per cent. of the income 
of the country. He did not believe 
there was an hon. Member opposite who 
would dare to go before his con- 
stituents and say that he was such an 
‘‘ invertebrate ’’ as to tremble at a risk 
of that kind. He submitted, therefore, 
that a Government which could afford 
to spend £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 in 
relief of rates could afford to lay aside 
£100,000 in case of loss and injury from 
cattle disease. The right hon. Gentle- 
man laid stress on microscopical examin- 
ations and other indefinite matters, but 
he refused to carry out a really practical 
experiment. If the Government were 
going to disturb the food supply of the 
country for a gain which ‘represented so 
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little, he could not refrain from believing 
that there was something political behind 
the movement. Did it not look like 
Protection? He firmly believed that 
there was Protection at the bottom of 
this movement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had denied that this was the case, 
and of course he accepted his denial. 
But was the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to say that the hon. Members who 
were pushing forward this question were 
not to a large extent Protectionists 1 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the fact that there were several Liberals 
on the deputation, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew very well that two or three 
foolish swallows did not make a sum- 
mer any more than two or three deluded 
Liberals made Free Trade. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that some 
of his colleagues would not dearly love to 
see Protection introduced? What about 
the Prime Minister himself? He con- 
fessed to the belief that Lord Salisbury 
appeared to have some leanings towards 
Protection. But the present Bill seemed 
to him to be the silliest form of Protec- 
tion. As a friend had remarked to 
him, it was as though they kept out, 
protectively, wheat and let in flour free. 
What would be the result of these restric- 
tions? The first result would be slightly 
to raise the price of store cattle. 
The quantity of store cattle reared in 
this country would be increased, the 
price would be much reduced, if the 
right hon. Gentleman was right in saying 
the price of meat would not rise, and 
those who had been in the habit of 
rearing cattle of that description would 
turn their attention to other ways of 
making money. They were, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that, if the Bill 
became law, the number of fat cattle fed 
in this country would be reduced, and 
the refrigerated, chilled, and __port- 
slaughtered meat trade would be 
increased. But there was now a chance 
of a rise in the price of British meat, in 
consequence of the Agricultural Produce 
Marks Bill, which it was proposed to 
pass. He admitted that that Bill, if it 
could be made workable, would be a 
justifiable form of protection, namely, 
protection against dishonesty. But the 
effect of that Bill, combined with the 
present Measure, would be undeniably 
protection in the objectionable sense, for 
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we should no longer have the Free Trade | bring about an amelioration of the pre- 
which enabled us, with adequate safe.|sent state of things. He wished to ask 
guards against disease, to obtain the|how this legislation would affect our 
raw material to fatten here, and so/relations with the colonies, and they 
to compete with the foreign dead meat|ought to be told how matters stood. 
trade, which would develop. Store|The Leader of the Opposition had said 
cattle imported from abroad and fattened | that the Secretary for the Colonies con- 
here did not, perhaps, provide meat with | trolled the Cabinet, and the Chief Secre- 
quite as delicate a flavour as that of the| tary for Ireland had told them that the 
best British meat, but it was as good as} Liberal Unionists had their way of 
the average British beef, which was/ doing things, and that the Conservative 
oftimes tough old cow. [ZLauyhter.|\ Unionists were a different party alto- 
Port-slaughtered meat was of poor condi-| gether. Where in all this did the ques- 
tion, and more tasteless than British | tion of the Federation of the Empire 
beef or foreign or Canadian store cattle | come in? 

fattened here. The best chilled meat} Mr. SPEAKER: TI must ask the 
was equal to the best English meat, but | hon. Member to keep more closely to the 
the inferior qualities were not as good,| Question before the House. |‘ Hear, 
and refrigerated meat was considerably | hear ! ” 

poorer. Foreign store cattle could,) *Mr. J. M. WHITE wished that the 
however, be placed upon farms more | Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
cheaply than store cattle could be) confer with the Minister for Agriculture 
raised in many parts of this country. In|as to the effect of this Bill upon the 
these circumstances, was it not right that | Colonies. He hoped that together they 
we should import these cattle, the frame-| would be able to find a way out of the 
work, as it were, on which to put good, | difficulties of the position. The 
fat nutritious beef? There were some} Minister for Agriculture was proposing 
hon. Members who said that we ought to} to do all this harm in order to remedy 
be as independent as possible, in regard 








| agricultural depression. In some places 
to our meat supply. [“« Hear, hear!”]|} there had been, he admitted, consider- 
An hon. Member said “hear, hear,” | able depression, but in others there had 
‘ but what about wheat ? Could we be been very little. Of course he was not 
independent of foreign countries in| talking of this year, which had been 
regard to our food supplies ? What | exceedingly bad, but all industries, the 
about poultry and eggs; what xbout}iron trade and the cotton trade for 
Indian wheat, which we imported as food | example, had their bad years. On the 
for our cattle; what about wool, flax, 
and countless other things? If we had | 
more cattle in this country we should 





whole they heard too much in that 
House about agricultural depression. 
| There were extensive portions of the 
have to keep down agricultural produce} country which could be doing as well 
of other kinds. For his part he liked to| agriculturally as other industries were 
divide his risks, and he did not see why | doing in their respective lines, if we had 
we should not import to some extent|a free importation of Canadian and 
young cattle from which to make beef, as | other store cattle and a further adjust- 
well as wheat from which to make bread.| ment of railway rates. He came now to 
He thought, indeed, that the House| his last point. That House controlled 
would be doing very much more wisely |the Administration, and so had control 
in protecting wheat than in protecting|over the Department of Agriculture, 
cattle. They had seen in the Report of | which was concerned with the question 
the Royal Commissionon Agriculture how | of the admission of foreign animals. 
the greatest agricultural depression was | He would ask the House whether they 
found in the south and east of England,; were so to distrust themselves as to 
and those parts of the country suffered | gratuitously give away the power they 
in this way because they had adhered | had, and if they wanted to change this 
for so long a time to the cultivation of | restriction to find they had noble Lords 
wheat. It was in the east of England,'in another place preventing them from 
that store cattle were chiefly required, | carrying out their wishes? Because it 
and if introduced there they might | was an unwarranted degradation of the 
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powers of this House, which was popularly 
elected, and because it was an unwar- 
ranted exaltation of the powers of an 
archaic oligarchy responsible to none but 
themselves, he said this Bill should be 
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treated the matter as a trivial one, which 
was likely to be disposed of in a very 
brief space of time. But it was of the 
greatest possible importance to this 
country and to Canada, of as much 


rejected. If the House should read the | importance as anything that could have 
Bill a second time, then he asked that it | been brought before it this session. To 
should not be pressed further for the|the people of Norfolk it was the most 
reasons—first, that they had no evidence important question that had come before 
that this was the proper way of dealing | the Legislature for many years. It was 
with the question, and the Bill precluded | only on the 14th March last that they 
their ever knowing anything about it ;|had a large meeting at Norwich of the 





secondly, that the administration had 
full power in the matter, and the increase | 
of their herds had gone on increasing | 
irrespective of all this disease; and, 
thirdly, lest they might by doing trivial 
good in saving a few tens of thousands 
of pounds, do a vast amount of harm to | 
the food consumers of this country, to 
the agricultural interest itself, and to the 
Colonies. He begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second, time this day six 
months. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.), in 
rising to second the Amendment, said he 
should like to make a few comments as 
to certain necessary papers having been 
delivered to Members at so very late 
period. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture seemed to think it was quite | 
a reasonable thing that these important | 
papers, containing most valuable informa- | 
tion on the controversy, should have 
been delivered at eight o'clock that 
morning. 

*Mr. LONG (interposing) observed 
that he had said nothing of the kind. 
He had expressed his regret that it had 
not been possible to deliver the papers 
earlier. The Debate on this Bill had 
been fixed for to-day, very much out of 
consideration to the convenience of those 
who opposed it. 

Mr. PRICE replied that their con- 
venience would best have been consulted 
if they had had a proper opportunity of 
consulting these most important papers. 
Tt was not reasonable for the right hon. 
Gentleman to expect hon. Members to 
come down to the House of Commons at 
cight o’clock in the morning for papers 
which ought to have been left at their own 
houses. It was a method of proceeding 
whichdid not tend toshorten Debate. The 
House ought not to be asked to pass a judg- 
ment on this question without hearing | 
the most recent contributions on this | 
controversy. The Leader of the House 
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Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, at 
which a rosolution was passed hostile to 
this Bill, whilst not a single word was 
said in its favour. The Mover of the 
Lesolution, the President of the Chamber, 
Mr. Luncroft Holmes, said :— 


“The effect of this Bill would be to enhance 
the price of store cattle very considerably ; this 
had been done already ; and he maintained that 
nothing that the Government might do for the 
relief of agriculture would compensate them for 
the loss that would be sustainel by the opera- 
tion of this Bill, which would do more harm 
than anything that the Government brought 
forward with the view of doing them good. 
They were told that they might as well ask for 
the moon as for Protection, but he maintained 
that this Bill was one for the protection of the 
breeder against the feeder. He would be the 


jlast to advocate the importation of foreign 


cattle disease into this country, but Canadian 
cattle were the healthiest cattle in the world. 
Two years ago he ventured to predict that if 
Canadian cattle were precluded from coming 
into this country, grasslands would become 
as unprofitable for winter grazing as they had 
for corn - growing. He was sorry to find 
that his prediction had been fulfilled. They had 
had store cattle increasing in price, while beef 
had decreased, and no margin was left for gra- 
zing. Ile guaranteed that not a single head of the 
cattle that had been sent to market since Christ- 
mas had paid the expense of grazing. This was 
a question of landlord and labourer, as well as 
of the tenant-farmer. If cattle-grazing were to 
be as unprofitable as it promised to be they 
would have no money to buy with, and if they 
could not raise cattle they would not be able to 
employ and pay the labourers. There was no 
doubt that cattle-grazing districts employed 
more labour’ per acre then any other farming 
business in the Kingdom. He hoped that the 
Chamber would pass a Resolution protesting 
strongly against the passing of an unnecessary, 
and, as he believed it would prove, a disastrous 


bill.” 


The Seconder of the Resolution, Mr. 
Goulder, one of the strongest Tories in 
Norfolk, said :— 


“He had no hesitation in saying that many 
of them, had they been able to get Canadian 
store cattle to market this year and last year, 
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as they did a few years ago, would have made 
sufficient to keep their farms going. He had no 
doubt that for the last two years they had paid 
£2 per head more for store cattle than they 
otherwise would have had to pay, and they were 
now asked to protect the Irish and Midland 
county men, who brought their cattle here and 
made what they liked of them. The graziers 
had to face the competition of the whole 
world.” 


Then, with regard to the particular 
quality of these home-bred animals, 
another speaker said :— 


“Tf, in the autumn, they looked at some of 
the brutes that were sent to be grazed here, they 
would say that there ought to be a law pro- 
hibiting such from propagating their species.” 


Whilst the Norfolk farmers supported 
the general policy of the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, they con- 
demned his policy with regard to this 
Bill, and they felt that, whereas the 
late President chastised them with 
whips, the present President was 
preparing to chastise them with scorpions. 
The little things he was doing for them 
would be perfectly useless in face of this 
great disaster he was going to inflict 
upon them. In the meeting to which he 
had made reference there was a strong 
expression of there being no wish to 
injure the breeder, and Mr. Hollway 
Calthrop made the following remarks :— 


“He said that his friends would remember 
that some time ago he was unable to support 
them in their action with respect to this matter ; 
but he felt bound to support the Resolution that 
day. He ‘could not support Mr. Case before 
because he felt that it was unwise for them to 
interfere in any way with Ministerial responsi- 
bility. It seemed to him that when a Minister 
of the Crown told them on his responsibility 
that there was a danger of admitting disease 
from a particular country, it was a dangerous 
thing for any body of men—even so representa- 
tive as was that Chamber—to urge upon that 
Minister the admission of cattle from such a 
country. But now the Government had turned 
round, and they had brought in a Bill for which 
some of them had contended. They had intro- 
duced a Bill to do away with Ministerial 
responsibility, and to leave no option to the 
Minister to make the exclusion of cattle depend 
upon the question of disease, but to make it a 
matter of general,universal, and constant policy. 
The Bill seemed to him to be totally unnecessary, 
because under the existing state of things they 
had managed to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia, 
and to establish a clean bill of health in Eng- 
land. If the existing conditions had been 
sufficient to stamp out disease and prevent its 
re-introduction, where was the necessity for this 
Bill? The only safe line to take was where 
there was the danger of introducing disease to 
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support the Government in excluding cattle 
from that country; but, where there was no 
danger, it seemed to him that they had no right, 
according to economic laws to interfere with 
the free course of trade and business. As to 
the wretched compensation they were to get, it 
was said by Mr. Long that this Measure would 
greatly increase their flocks and herds, and 
would lead to many more stores being bred. It 
led to this in one way only, by raising the 
prices so as to induce breeders to produce more 
stock. If prices were not raised there would be 
no inducement that did not already exist; 
Therefore, if this were to come at all, it must be 
simply the protection of the breeder against the 
grazier. He preferred the Resolution to the 
Amendment because it insisted that to protect 
the breeders of stock at the expense of the 
graziers was an injustice, of which, he thought, 
they in East Anglia ought to complain.” 


These speeches were most moderate. In 
point of fact the condition of things in 
Norfolk was desperate, and the per- 
manent exclusion of Canadian cattle 
would certainly complete the state of 
“utter ruin.” He asserted that for the 
Government to have a case for per- 
manent exclusion of Canadian store 
cattle they must show a very distinct 
case of danger—not a mere scintilla of 
risk, but such a substantial risk as to 
justify an enormous injury being in- 
flicted on certain portions of the coun- 
try for the safety of the other part. 
The present position was that while the 
foreign breeders shipped here and sold 
without restriction, our breeders in Nor- 
folk and Scotland, and other parts of 
the country had to pay a higher price 
for their raw material than they ought, 
and had to compete in the open market 
with this perfectly free meat. He sup- 
posed his Irish friends were going to 
support this proposal, but he would like 
to warn them that it was quite as easy 
for the Government to serve Irish cattle 
in the same way as they served Canadian 
cattle, and the experience had been that 
Canadian cattle were far healthier than 
Trish cattle. [‘‘No, no!’’?] When- 
ever the question of risk was considered 
the Board of Agriculture said this disease 
was highly infectious ; when, however, 
it was pointed out that if the disease 
was very infectious the Canadian herds 
would have been infected long before 
now, the Board said that the disease was 
very slightly infectious, if at all. Ac- 
cording to the experts of the Board, 
there had been 16 cases altogether which 
had come over, he could only find five 
or six in the books, but whatever the 
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number it was very small. The case of 
the Board of Agriculture hinged upon 
the pathological appearances. In one 
case in 1892, at Parks Hill in Scotland, 
a cow was supposed to have been in- 
fected from a Canadian ox, with the 
result that the cattle that came over 
with that ox were slaughtered whole- 
sale. The Board, however, never traced 
the origin of the cow, which was pro- 
bably Irish. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’? and laughter. | 
In the next case, two oxen were dis- 
covered to be diseased on one ship, the 
Lake Winnepeg; one of the cases of 
disease was of older standing than the 
other, and the assumption of the Board 
was that the more recent case had 
caught the case from the less recent one. 
In that method of reasoning there was 
room for much fallacy. The Board had 
first asked Canada to slaughter beasts at 
the port of export, in order to prevent 
old and inferior beasts being sent across. 
The Canadian Government did not 
slaughter them, but did find out what 
was the matter with all the suspected 
cases, which were now tabulated in the 
hook which had been issued. Out of 
over 13,000 there were no cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia. The Board then in- 
structed the Canadian Government to 
slaughter the whole of the herds from 
which the suspected animals came ;_ the 
Canadian Government certainly did not 
do that, and subsequent events proved 
that they were very wise, for there was 
no further case of disease among these 
herds. That was a very strong argu- 
ment against the disease having existed 
there. Then the Board said, if there is 
no pleuro-pneumonia in Canada, it must 
get across the frontier from the United 
States, but, as a matter of fact, for 
many years there had been in all the 
eastern part of Canada 90 days’ quaran- 
tine. The Canadians had sacrificed the 
United States entirely in order to get the 
trade of this country. As a matter of 
fact there was no such export from the 
United States to Canada. Now the 
United States had a quarantine also, 
and practically the import and export of 
beasts between those two countries was 
almost non-existent. The regulations as 
to quarantine were now the same in the 
western parts of Canada as in the eastern. 
The Canadian Government would have 
been glad of the opportunity of tracing 
down some of these suspected cases, but 
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their point of view was that there was no 
pleuro-pneumonia there, that they had 
never had a case, and that it was impos- 
sible for them therefore to slaughter the 
animals. The Canadian Government 
had made out a much stronger case than 
had our Board of Agriculture. The 
case of that Government was that the 
suspected cases which arrived in this 
country had acquired the disease in tran- 
sit, which, from the conditions of venti- 
lation, etc., on board ship, and the severe 
weather in which they were sometimes 
sent across, was extremely likely. From 
1880 to 1890 the Canadians imported 
into this country 1,300,000 odd cattle, 
and there was not a single case of disease 
amongst them during those years. Then, 
in 1890, there was a suspected case— 
that was at the time when we had the 
great epidemic over here. It was looked 
into and was not considered sufficiently 


serious to warrant the putting of 
an embargo upon the Canadian 
cattle. From 1890 to 1892, more 
than 200,000 new cattle came over 
from Canada, but no _— suspicious 
case occurred until September, 1892. 


After that, until the period when the com- 
pulsory slaughter of cattle was directed 
by the Order in Council, some 13,000 
cattle were landed alive in this country, 
and the whole of these animals were 
found to be free from disease. When 
the Order for the compulsory slaughter 
of the cattle came into force, the Cana- 
dian Government looked about in order 
to see what they could do to meet the 
views of the Board of Agriculture, and 
they directed an examination to be made 
in all the large abattoirs of the lungs of 
the animals slaughtered with the object 
of ascertaining whether disease was pre- 
valent or not among the cattle, with the 
result that not one case of pleuro- 
pheumonia was discovered, and only one 
case of tuberculosis found, although 
some thousands of slaughtered animals 
were examined. The Board of Agricul- 
ture said that the ‘examinations relied 
upon by the Canadian Government were 
not conclusive because there was no 
microscopical or bacteriological examina- 
tion made. But where millions sterling 
depended upon the issue, it was almost 
impossible for him to believe that the 
Canadian Government disregarded micro- 
scopical and bacteriological examination. 
Professor Nocard, in reference to an 
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anatomical specimen sent to him by 
Mr. Fabre, General Commissioner for 
Canada, said :— 


|to receive the 


“T am unable to say what the precise nature | 
of the lesion is, the prolonged immersion in | 
alcohol rendering it impossible to make either 
cultures or innoculations. To sum up: (1) The! 
microscopic appearance is that of an old pleuro- 
pneumonic lesion with sequestra. (2) This! 
appearance is not confined to pleuro-pneumonic, | 


but may exist in other lung diseases of cattle. | 
(3) The only method of definitely establishing | 
the exact nature of the lesion would have been 
to make a bacteriological and experimental 
examination (including cultures, innoculations, | 
etc.) of a fresh piece.” 


He should like to draw the attention of | 
the right hon. Gentleman the President | 
of the Board of Agriculture to the fact that 
he had before him a very good oppor- 
tunity of relieving the British taxpayer 
of a portion of his burden. The Cana- 
dian Government had informed the 
Board of Agriculture that if the latter 
would send their own experts to Canada 
for the purpose of examining into the 
health of the cattle in that country, they 
were perfectly prepared to pay all the ex- 
penses that would thereby be incurred, 
to direct the slaughter of such animals 
the experts might desire to make a post 
mortem examination of, and to pay the 
British Government £10,000 for each 
diseased animal that might be so dis- 
covered. That offer certainly showed 
that the Canadian Government had 
every confidence in the health of their 
cattle. The conclusion at which he had 
arrived was that it was unquestionable 
that there were appearances which jus- 
tified the Board inspectors in suspecting 
pleuro-pneumonia, and in provisionally 
diagnosing pleuro-pneumonia as far as 
diagnosis could be made. The Board of 
Agriculture, however, instead of making 
the proper microscopical and_bacterio- 
Jogical examination, had endeavoured to 
impose impossible conditions upon Can- 
ada, and now they had to introduce this | 
unnecessary, disastrous and wicked Bill. 
As he understood them, the Government 
reasons for introducing this Measure 
were, first, the presumed weakness of 
some future President of the Board of 
Agriculture who might repeal the restric- 
tions now imposed upon the landing of 
foreign cattle, and the removal of a 
source of continual friction between our- 
selves and the Canadian Government. | 
As regarded the first point, he desired to | 
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make the suggestion that, inasmuch as 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture was going 
support of the Irish 
Members as well as his own Party, and 
that, therefore, it was likely that the 
Bill would be read a Second time, the 
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‘right hon. Gentleman! should agree to 


refer the Bill to a Special Committee, 


| where further evidence could be taken— 


or, with a view to giving time for further 
consideration, should consent that a 
clause should be placed in the Bill to 
the effect that on and after the Ist of 


'January 1897, it should be competent 


to the Privy Council, on the recommen- 
dation of, the Board of Agriculture, to 
allow the importation of colonial cattle 


‘under such regulations as the Board of 


Agriculture might think fit. The House 
had been so forbearing with him that he 
would not trouble them by reading the 
whole of the evidence which he had 
collected upon this subject which he had 
at first intended to do, but he would 
content himself by referring the right 
hon. Gentleman to the letter of Professor 
Adams, of the McGill University, which 
contained much that was instructive, 
and was well worthy of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention. He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
successful in passing the Second Reading 
of this Bill, but if he were so, he trusted 
that in view of the serious disadvantage 
that it would inflict upon both the east 
of England and Scotland, he would con- 
sent to introduce some such provision as 
he had indicated, in order in some degree 
to meet the objections of those who 
opposed the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he did not propose to 
follow the hon. Gentleman into the very 
interesting veterinary address he had 
delivered. The fact remained that disease 
was imported from Canada and did 
damage amongst English herds. [* No, 
no.”| Would the hon. Gentleman deny 
that a case was imported into Dundee in 
1892? The hon, Gentleman spoke of 
transit pleuro-pneumonia. He did not 
know what that particular disease might 
be, but it appeared to him it might be 
just as dangerous as any other kind of 
pleuro-pneumonia. This Bill was intro- 
duced to guard against other diseases 
besides pleuro-pneumonia. A complaint 





man said that for every 100 lbs. of meat 
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was made that his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
would not try experiments. That was | 
exactly what the farmers of this country | 
did not want; for, if the experiments | 
turned out failures, they had to be very | 
heavily paid for. He thought the_ 
farmers knew fairly well what they 
wanted. An enormous’ deputation | 
waited on the President of the Board of 
Agriculture in favour of a Bill on the 
lines of that now proposed. As the law 
stood at present, the duty was put 
upon the Board of Agriculture practically 
of inspecting every farmstead in the_ 
world. Was that possible? Could the 
Board make sure that if cattle were 
imported there were not diseased animals 
amongst them? The hon. Member cal- 
culated the damage done by the number 
of foreign animals imported alive; but 
he would point out that one infected 
animal might spread disease far and wide. | 
One microbe to a shipload of cattle 
might work havoc in this country. The 
speeches delivered that night had 
already been delivered in 1869, 1878, and 
1884; in fact whenever a Bill for the | 
protection of farmers against disease was 
introduced. It was prophesied that if | 
the Bill of 1884 was passed, meat would 
be half-a-crown a pound, and that there 
would be a food famine in London; but 
in 1883 the price of meat was higher 
than it was in 1887, when the Bill was in 
full force. Something, however, did rise, 
and that was the amount of stock kept 
in this country. Comparing 1887 with 
1883 he found that there were a million | 
more sheep and half a million more | 
cattle, and that was why the price of | 
meat did not go up. He wished to place 
before the House some very interesting 
figures taken from a Report made by 
Major Craigie in 1889. That gentle- 


used in this country, 74]bs. came from 
home stock, 19 lbs. from dead imported 
meat, and 7 lbs. only arrived “on the 
hoof ;” and since 1889 there had been a 
still further reduction in the latter figure. 
Thehon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment complained that this rich Govern- 
ment would not afford £100,000 a year to 
pay the damage caused by these outbreaks. 
He would point out to the hon. Member 
that the late Lord Aberdare, when intro- 
ducing a Bill on this subject some years 
ago, stated that the estimate made by 
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the live stock insurance companies of the 
average annual loss from death due to 
disease before restrictions on impor- 
tation were imposed, amounted to 
£6,120,000. What use, then, would 
£100,000 a year be? He could not un- 
derstand how this Bill could have any 
effect on the present price of store cattle, 
because at the moment the importation 
of store cattle was prohibited, and had 
been prohibited for a long time. There 
was one way in which a meat famine 
could be produced in this country, and 
that was by compelling the farmers to 
run the risk of having all their chance of 
profit swept away by the introduction of 
contagious diseases. The hon. Member 
opposite said that there was Protection at 
the back of this Bill. So there was pro- 
tection, not against competition but 
against contagion, and that was not a 
matter which divided Parties. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he was rather 
hopeful that the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill would have 
risen at an earlier period in the Debate. 
He did not suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not frank with the 
House, because when he introduced the 
Bill he made a speech of great interest, 
and in his courteous, though decided 


'manner, he gave the House, in a single 
| sentence, the main, cardinal reason which 


had induced him to introduce the Bill, 
in his interpolation in the speech of 
his hon. Friend behind him. Ji might 


| be cast in the teeth of anyone who rose 


from the front Opposition Bench, that 
their Government had put restrictions 
on the importation of Canadian cattle ; 
but he did not think that had anything 
to do with the question of their Bill, 
because, in the first place, they might 
now say that the time had come when 
Canadian and New Zealand cattle might 
be safely admitted, and, in the next 
place, they might hope that such a time 
might come in the future. But this Bill 
declared that they never should be ad- 
mitted at all till the end of time, unless 
Parliament, acting through both Houses, 
said so. The other House was, to a very 
great extent, composed of noblemen 
deeply interested in land from the point 
of view in which their Bill was in- 
troduced ; and the House of Commons 
was asked to put this great question out 
of its own power by binding the hands of 
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itself and the Government by an Act of 
Parliament which could not be repealed 
without the good will of House oi 
Lords. The hon. Member who spoke 
last did not seem to him to give a 
single argument for the passing of this 
Bill. Even on the question of exclud- 
ing live cattle he only gave an instance 


of contagion which occurred in 1892. | 


The hon. Member told the House that 
the British farmer knew what he wanted, 
but there were British farmers, and not 
a few, who were opposed to the Bill. 
Perhaps the most effective part of 
his speech was where he spoke of the 
circumstance that there was not the same 
fear of a great rise in the price of meat 
that there was in 1868 and 1878, 
The opposition came now chiefly from 
another quarter. It came from the fat- 
teners of stock who lived by that alone, 


and would be seriously affected by the | 


Bill, and still more by what he, himself, 
regarded as a certain consequence of the 
Bill. Was this an important question 
or not? The President of the Board of 
Agriculture, in his speech on the First 
Reading rather minimised it. He said :— 


‘*The Bill did not involve any change in the 
existing state of things. It only proposed to 
make permanent the existing restrictions of the 
Board of Agriculture as to the importation of 
diseased cattle from abroad, and to put an end 


to the power of any Minister to abolish the regn- | 


lations as to the importation of foreign cattle.” 


The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
‘*importation of diseased cattle,’’ but 
this Bill put a stop not only to the im- 
portation of diseased cattle, but of all 
cattle whatsoever, to-day and for ever. 
*Mr. LONG : It does nothing of the 
kind. It simply makes statutory that 
cattle shall only be imported for slaughter 
at the port of landing, a totally different 
thing. 


*Sir G. TREVELYANWN said, his con- | 


tention was that the present condition of 
things was transitory, that they had 
strict regard to the circumstances of 
each case, that they could be altered 
when evidence was brought that the 
circumstances of the case were altered, 
that they could be altered by a stroke of 
the pen of a Minister, and that that 
Minister was under solemn obligation to 
the House of Commons not to make 
these alterations, and not to admit cattle 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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unless there was absolute safety. The 
Bill proposed to alter this. If it was 


not exclusion for ever, why pass this 
Bill? No reason had been given for it 
that could possibly make it worth while, 
with so many legislative measures of 
importance on the stocks when the time 
of the House of Commons was ebbing 
away, that the time of the House should 
be taken up for this purpose unless their 
object was to make it impossible to do 
what could be done now. The Presi- 
| dent of the Board of Agriculture further 
said on the First Reading of the Bill :— 


‘So long as it is possible for these restrictions 
to be removed, farmers who are stock breeders 
would have no security for their trade.” 





| He himself contended that so long as it 
| was impossible for these restrictions to 
be removed, farmers who were stock fat- 
|teners had no chance of their trading 
being improved by stock cattle, and if 
disease showed itself in Ireland their 
trade would at once be ruined. The 
whole agricultural industry of Westmor- 
|land and Northumberland, except so far 
as it consisted in the breeding of sheep, 
would be ruined. He would not refer 
to other counties because the Mover of 
|the Second Reading spoke with great 
knowledge of the Scotch counties on the 
north-east, and the Seconder spoke with 
|great force and truth of the state of 
|things in the county he so ably repre- 
| sented as a rural Member. This was not 
|a light matter. The First Lord of the 
|Treasury thought this Bill would be 
| disposed of early in the evening. But 
| he must remind him that the Debate on 
|the Second Reading of a similar Bill in 
| 1878 lasted four whole nights. The 
| leading men in the House spoke on one 
iside or the other and the question was 
| then regarded as one of the greatest and 
|most vital importance. Among those 
who took part in the Debate was the 
right hon. Member for Croydon, now 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
said :- 





“Tn his opinion, there was no necessity as far 
as concerned Spain, Portugal, Norway, and 
Denmark for slaughter at the port of arrival. 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium would have to 
be dealt with by stringent measures, but the 
other countries mentioned in the Bill ought to 
be excluded from the operation of the Measure, 
such as America and Canada.” 
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This was really the issue before them 
now, and it was an issue as well worth 
debating now as then. At the end 
of four days’ Debate in 1878, the 
House went into Committee, and such 
was the effect of the Debate, that the 
opinions of the President of the 
Board of Trade prevailed, and the Bill 
that excluded foreign cattle was so 
amended that foreign cattle were allowed 
to be included where the Government 
were satisfied that they might be im- 
ported with advantage and safety. This 
was the issue to-day. Let the House 
think with what industries the Bill 
would interfere. In 1892 the imports 
of live cattle amounted to £500,000. 
Then came the regulations, and the im- 
ports fell to less than £350,000. This 
was followed by a dry season, and even 
under the regulations of the Board of 
Agriculture, the imports rose to 


£475,000. In two years the imports of 
live sheep rose from £480,000 to 
£1,065,000. That was the sort of 


elasticity that prevailed in the trade. 
That elasticity the Bill would destroy. 
For whose benefit would this be done ? 
For that of the stock-breeding class to 
whom advantages had been given greater 
than had been given from the public 
purse to any other class of men. In the 
Debate of 1878, the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, now Colonial Secre- 
tary said :— 


“Only a few years ago the whole country 
were made to contribute to an insurance fund 
to secure farmers from loss, while in the case of 
any others the parties concerned would have to 
insure themselves.”’ 


This was the case. The farmers who 
bred cattle insured out of the public Ex- 
chequer. But the case was much 
stronger than it was when the Colonial 
Secretary made that speech. Since then 
a large addition had been made to the 
contribution from the Exchequer. The 
Bill was intended to favour  stock- 
breeders, colonists and foreigners who 
sent over dead meat, or cattle to be 
killed when they arrived in this country. 
It proposed to favour them at the 
expense of the stock fatteners. There 
was something approaching a panic in 
those counties in Scotland where Cana- 
dian cattle were principally bought for 
fattening, and they knew the same was 
the case in the eastern counties of Eng- 
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land. He had quoted from the Debate 
of 1878 the opinions of two Members of 
the present Government. He would 
quote one more. The Duke of Devon- 
shire (then the Marquess of Hartington), 
spoke of the concessions which had been 
made, and which practically formed the 
present system which this Bill proposed 
to alter. He said :— 


“ By these coneessions the unreasonableness 
and impolicy of the principle on which the Bill 
was originally drawn requiring the uncon- 
ditional slaughter of all foreign cattle at the 
port of lading had teen somewhat modified.” 


These modifications it was proposed by 
this Bill to sweep away, and to return 
to a state of things the Duke of Devon- 
shire, in 1878, described as unreasonable 
and impolitic. It was a waste of time to 
pass a Bill which could not be required 
while the present Ministry remained in 
office and the practical operation of which 
was intended to begin with the accession 
of their successors. The only way of judg- 
ing what their successors might do was 
to look at the action of predecessors ; 
and it could not be said that their action 
erred on the side of laxity. A Minister 
who by laxity admitted disease would be 
swept out of office by the feeling of the 
House of Commons without any assist- 
ance from the House of Lords. Would 
any one think of applying this sort of 
Bill to anything but agriculture, or to 
the preservation of human health? In 
times of cholera there was fear that it 
might be brought in by imported rags ; 
but would any one dream of prohibiting 
the importation of rags when there was 
no fear of introducing cholera? It was 
said, when once it was recognised that 
cattle had to be slaughtered at the ports 
a new industry would be created, labour 
would be employed, and capital would 
be required ; but, if they were to think 
of these possibilities, they ought to think 
of the labour employed and the capital 
invested in the industries that would be 
destroyed if foreign cattle could not be 
admitted alive. The Corporation of 
Glasgow had erected, at a cost of 
£24,000, large buildings for the examin- 
ing and keeping of store cattle until 
they were distributed. These buildings 
were used for 2} years until restrictions 
were imposed, and would be used again 
when the restrictions were taken off ; but 
if the restrictions were made statutory 
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Commons, which would err, if at all, 
not on the side of relaxation but on 
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the buildings would become useless, 
and the capital invested in them by the 
City of Glasgow would be sacrificed. At | thet of stringency. To enact a rigid 
Aberdeen and Dundee similar buildings |rule which could be repealed only ‘by 
had been erected at a cost of £24,000 | subsequent legislation was a course upon 
in one case and £10,000 in the other ; ;| which he hoped the Government would 
in the Scotch counties farmers had put | not insist and which he believed would 
up buildings for the protection of im-|be opposed by many private Members 
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ported animals ; and all the money so | 
laid out would be lost. 
a case for compensation as good as any 
other. 
had said that the railway company at 
Southampton, having laid out money on | 
docks on the faith that healthy cattle 
weuld be imported, would have a claim 
for compensation better even than that 
of publicans if the Permissive Bill were 


passed ; and, if docks and railway facili- | 


ties gave a claim to compensation, 
what would be the case of the farmers 
or landlords who had put up build- 
ings for sheltering cattle which by 
statute were prohibited from 
imported? It was admitted that 
the conditions of agriculture differed 
in different parts of the country, and | 
that no Measure would give equal satis- 
faction to agriculturists in all parts ; and 
this was true of all great industries. 

Therefore a wise Government would | 
avoid as long as it could, and bring to an 
end as soon as it could, any inter fe rence, 
however slight, which might benefit an 
industry in one part and injure it in 
another. If, for example, we excluded 
French silks for the benefit of Coventry, | 
shippers, importers, and distributors of 
French silks would suffer. This case, 
however, was far worse, for it was the | 
exclusion of the farmers’ raw material. | 
Speaking for a county which drew five- 
sixths of its store cattle from Ireland and 
a diminishing sixth from the Highlands 
of Scotland, he would say that if he were 
an Irish Member he would not with a 


light heart support a Bill for making ex- | 


clusion statutory, for, when there was 
disease in Irelz und, these would first be an 
overwhelming cry for excluding Irish 
cattle and then for making the exclusion 
permanent. 
industry in several northern counties of 
England and in several Scotch counties 
would be ruined. The better course was 
to keep this an administrative question. 
—{cheers|—depending on the needs and 
the circumstances of the country, and on 
the common sense of the House of 


Sir George Trevelyan. 


This was’ almost | 


The Secretary for the Colonies | 


being | 


In that case a particular | 


‘on both sides of the House. 

| *Mr. WALTER LONG, wished to 
|assure hon. Members that it was from no 
want of respect for the House that he 
had not risen earlier, but he thought it 
‘would be better that he should wait and 
see what form the opposition would take. 
The most exaggerated views had been 
taken of the results which would attend 
| the operation of the Measure. He did 
not deny-—indeed, on the introduction of 
|the Bill he referred to it—that graziers 
‘in some parts of England, who before 
| 1892 depended to a large extent upon 
|Canadian store cattle for their trade, 
would suffer from their exclusion ; 
ibut it was an unfair description of 
ithe Bill to say that it would effect the 
‘ruin of the Norfolk or of the Scottish 
|farmers. It was asked do you fear 
having a weak Minister or a weak 
| Government, under whom adequate Regu- 
lations would not be enforced ? That 
| Was not the question which had to be 
idecided now. The reason for the change 
|which the Bill would effect was this, 
ithat if you removed the discretion as 
ito the conditions under which animals 
might be landed in this country from 
‘the Board of Agriculture to Parliament, 
‘you would then give to the majority 
|of agriculturists a security without which 
they said they could not carry on their 
| industry. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
had dealt with the subject as if the 
importation of foreign stores was of 
| Vital importance not only to certain dis- 
tricts but to the whole country. But he 
had reason to believe that if stock- 
breeders were given the security against 
disease which the Bill would provide, 
the supply of stores would very soon 
more than meet the demand. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also contended 
that the difficulties of the situation 
would be met by the discretionary power 
which the Agricultural Department at 
present possessed of withdrawing privi- 
leges granted to certain countries as to 
the importation of live stock when 
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needed and of granting them again 
when no danger of disease was to be 
apprehended. It was, however, the 
opinion of the Department that a very 
serious responsibility was cast upon 
them in the discharge of this very diffi- 
cult duty. They felt it was impossible 
to be satisfied that pleuro-pneumonia had 
not been imported at any time under 
the existing Regulations. It was a disease 
that was extremely obscure in its cha- 
racter. It often lay latent in‘an animal 
for a long period ; and occasionally it 
was almost by accident that the Depart- 
ment discovered outbreaks. As an 
instance of the difficulty of the task 
the Department had to discharge in 
stamping out the disease, and the heavy 
expense attached to it, he might 
mention that within the last few 
days there had been an outbreak of the 
disease near Southend—the first case 
since February 26 of last year—and the 
officers of the Department had not only 
ordered the slaughter of the entire 
herd, but were following up the cases of 
all cattle that had come into contact 
in any way with the herd in order to 
have these also destroyed. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): This Bill does not 
affect such a case as that. [“ Hear, hear !”| 
*Mr. WALTER LONG said, he was 
aware of that fact. He had mentioned 
the case not as one that would be pre- 
vented if the Bill were passed, but in 
proof of the fact that at present a re- 
sponsibility was thrown on the Depart- 
ment much greater than they ought to 
be called upon to bear, in view of the 
difficulty in detecting cases of this 
disease, even under such conditions as 
prevailed in this country. No ore could 
suppose the Government desired to cut 
off a source of revenue from any section 
of the farming community ; but, as the 
House must have realised from the 
Debate, the case of those who wanted the 
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for slaughtering them. Experience was 
altogether against that contention. In 
1892, notwithstanding examination, a 
case of the disease had got into the 
country, and that case had cost the 
Department £15,000. The Bill had 
also been described as an unfriendly act 
against the loyal colony of Canada. It 
was nothing of the kind. The Govern- 
ment had no desire to do anything that 
might be regarded as offensive or un- 
friendly towards Canada, but he was 
bound to say that the case of Canada, 
raised as it had been, was to his mind 
one of the strongest arguments that 
could be adduced in support of the Bill. 
It was idle also to contend that the 
action of the Government was not based 
on sufficient information, and that the 
officers of the Agricultural Board were 
mistaken in their views on pleuro-pneu- 
monia. His predecessor in the oftice of 
President of the Board, assisted by Sir 
Henry James and Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son, held an Inquiry into the subject, 
which clearly established that every case 
of disease was a case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and that the action of the Board 
of Agriculture had been justified. The 
veterinary officers of the Board, who were 
examined before that Inquiry, stated that 
they had been acquainted with pleuro- 
pneumonia for 30 years ; and since 1890 
had had under examination 3,133 sets 
of lungs, and had _ detected 1,087 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia. On the other 
hand, the distinguished veterinary officer 
to whom had been intrusted the Cana- 
dian case stated, that he had not had 
much experience of pleuro-pneumonia, 
having had in all about six cases in 
London, and about 20 cases before he 
had come to London. The evidence 
went to show that strong and grave 
suspicion existed, and that the Veter- 


inary Department were justified in 
the advice they gave. It would 
not have been possible to have a 


fairer or more impartial Inquiry than 





strongly pressed, and the Department | that held under his predecessor, and he 
naturally desired to be relieved of the | was surprised to find the question raised 
responsibility of saying whether or not again. It was suggested that a Com- 
this demand should be conceded, and at | mission to make further inquiries should 
the same time to remove all possibility of | be sent to Canada at the expense of the 
disease being imported by securing that | Canadian Government. In the first 
all live cattle were slaughtered at the | place, it was a mistake to suppose that 
ports. It had been said that examina-|there had been no cases since 1892. 
tion of the animals at the port was suffi-| There had been cases in each subsequent 
cient, and that there was no necessity; year. In the second place, the Board of 
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Agriculture had come to the conclusion | foreign imported cattle had little to do 
that if this Commission were acceded to | with the number of cattle available for 
it would bring a satisfactory settlement |store purposes. The reduction would 
of the question no nearer. If cases of | have been less by only 90,000, leaving 
pleuro were discovered in Canada the |still a reduction of 469,000, even 


same defence would be urged—that it 
was not contagious pleuro; and, on the 
other hand, hundreds of animals might 
be slaughtered without one case being 
found ; and then the logical consequence 
would be the removal of the restrictions. 


if stores had continued to come in at the 
|same rate as in 1891. It was estimated, 
|however, that the stores imported de- 
clined in 1892 to 50,000. Notwithstand- 
ing the energy and eloquence with which 
the case of certain interests in Norfolk 





Yet the agricultural community of Great | and Scotland were presented, there was 
Britain and Ireland would almost | evidence that the people in those districts 
unanimously condemn such a _ policy. | were not all of one mind on this question. 
[Cheers.| Therefore it was better not to| He would refer to Mr. Rew’s report on 
waste time in an Inquiry of which the| Norfolk, in which he said that the 
results in either case would not be| figures given practically disposed of the 
accepted. The question was one which | statement that prices in Norfolk were 
the Board of Agriculture must decide | governed by the presence or absence of 
for themselves. They were told that|Canadian cattle. As to the Canadian 
their veterinary officers did not know | question, he had some very interesting 
their work; but of that, again, they | figures which showed that the importa- 


alone could be the proper judges ; and, 
having satisfied themselves as to the 
clearness of the evidence, they were 
bound to act in the interests of those 
whom it was their business to protect— 
[cheers|—and it was because they were 
satisfied that they had been well advised 
that they had introduced this Bill. 
Some hon. Gentleman had raised a ques- 
tion which ought not really to be con- 
sidered in connection with legislation of 
this kind—namely, the effect of the 
passing of the Bill upon prices. His 
predecessor, in a letter to The Times, 


tion of Canadian stores, instead of being 
a vitally important question, was a very 
small question indeed, even to the graziers 
and breeders. Thisimportation of Canadian 
stores was an industry almost coming to 
an end before the privilege of free entry 
was withdrawn. The number of Canadian 
cattle imported into this country was in 
1890 121,000, and in 1892 (in the 
| November of which year the restrictions 
| were imposed) 98,000. It was not surpris- 
‘ing that some Norfolk gentlemen looked 
| back with regret to that period, because 
| stores were then coming in at ridiculously 








had fallen into the same error. But! low prices, which did not pay the exporter. 
there was no foundation for the antici-| But since the restrictions were imposed 
pation that the Measure would raise the | the imports had been 83,000 in 1893, 
price either of store cattle or of the food | 82,000 in 1894, and 95,000 in 1895. 
of the people. There were no trust- | Thus the difference between the imports 
worthy statistics as to the prices of store | in the last year before the shutting of the 
cattle, but he believed that they were | ports and 1893 was 15,000 ; 1894, 16,000 ; 
much more affected by the season and | and 1895, only 3,000. This decrease of 
abundance or shortness of keep than by | 3,000 in Canadian imports was absolutely 
the number of cattle imported or bred. | insignificant when compared with the 
[“ Hear, hear!” ] Hon. Gentlemen |large product of stores in the United 
talked as though the importation of store | Kingdom or with the large product of 
cattle was a most important factor | stores in Ireland available for the British 
in the number of cattle available! feeder. In 1893, the number of Irish 
for fattening purposes, but this was | cattle imported was 319,000; in 1894, 
a great mistake. Taking the num- | 423,000 ; and in 1895, 414,000. That 
ber of cattle in the country under|was an increase over 1893 of 95,000, 
two yearsof age, there were in1891,includ- | and, deducting the decrease of 3,000 in 
ing 90,000 fat and store cattle imported, | Canadian imports, a net increase of 
4,842,000; and in 1894 there were | 92,000 animals available for the feeders 
4,263,000, or a reduction of 579,000.|of this country after the ports had 
That was a serious reduction, but clearly | seen closed. He was glad to find that 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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there had not been in this Debate miny 
of those fears indulged which were so 
commonly expressed in 1883 and in 
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1878. In 1883, the right hon. Member 
for Brightside (Mr. Mundella) an- 


ticipated that the restriction upon the 
importation of live animals would pro- 
bably lead to a 2d. or 3d. per pound 
increase in the price of food. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : So it would. 

*Mr. LONG: Why? As a matter of 
fact, there had been an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of imports, whether 
they took the form of dead meat or 
live animals. If one looked at the value 
of fresh meat imported into the United 
Kingdom he would find that in 1878, 
when the restrictions were first intro- 
duced, it was £2 12s. 1ld. per ecwt., 
whereas now it had fallen to £2 per ewt., 
and that, whereas the amount imported 
then was 508,000 ecwt., now it was 
2,104,000 ewt. And how about the im- 
ports of live cattle? In 1878, there 
were 253,462 live cattle imported into 
this country ; in 1894, with all these 
regulations imposed, the imports had 
risen to 475,440. These figures entirely 
negatived the contention that this Bill 
was going to destroy a great industry. 
As to the price of meat, he had had the 
prices taken out in the London Central 
Market and Liverpool and Glasgow 
markets and he found the same results 
obtained. The price of meat had, 
indeed, fallen in the most remarkable 
way in each of those markets, and there 
was no evidence whatever to show that 
the effect of this legislation would be 
either to lessen the number of stores or 
to increase their price or the price of meat 
generally in the country. He supposed 
what really lay at the root of the objections 
was a notion that the Bill contained 
some element of protection. {Opposition 
cheers.| The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the rejection of the Measure told the 
House that two or three foolish swallows 
do not make a summer. Well, there 
might be two or three county members 
on the Opposition side who did not share 
the hon. Member’s views, and he would 
leave him to settle his own differences 
with his own political friends. 

*Mr. WHITE interposed the remark 
that he did not say or imply that there 
were not a large number of free traders 
on the other side of the House. 
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*Mr. LONG believed there was a 
majority of free traders in all parts of 
the House. But nobody, except those 
who were anxious to invent an excuse 
for opposing legislation of this kind, 
would adopt so foolish a suggestion as 
that there was Protection at the bottom 
of it—[rheers|—he meant Protection in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) : 
Then there is some Protection ? 

*Mr. LONG: Certainly, there is pro- 
tection against disease. [Cheers.] Surely 
the hon. Member was able to distinguish 
between protection against disease and 
protection against competition. [Cheers.] 
He would ask hon. Members who re- 
garded Regulations of this kind as objec- 
tionable because they feared they were 
akin to Protection, whether they were not 
less objectionable than the risks of dis- 
ease which must inevitably be run if 
these Regulations were not to be made 
permanent? He could only say that it 
had been his business during the last few 
months to be brought into close contact 
with agriculturists in all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and he could safely 
say that he knew no question which 
commanded so much and such general 
support in all parts of the country as 
this did. Not only in Norfolk, but in 
Aberdeen, and in some other counties 
which had been described as hostile, the 
agriculturists were not all of one mind. 
The proportion of agriculturists in favour 
of the Bill was enormous. Taking the 
counties which he had regarded as hostile, 
without making any allowance for those 
dwellers in them who were undoubtedly 
friendly to the Bill, he found they repre- 
sented a holding of 715,000 cattle, 
whereas the total cattle in Great Britain 
and Ireland at the present time amounted 
to 10,753,000. [Cheers.] So that those 
counties which were opposed to the 
Measure, even crediting them with being 
entirely hostile, held not more than 64 
per cent. of the total stock in the country. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.): What counties does the right hon. 
Gentleman include as unfavourable ? 

*Mr. LONG could not at the moment 
give the names, but he could tell the hon. 
Gentleman that they were those counties 
where he had found that the percentage 
of stock under one year old to the total 
stock of the county was under 16 per 
cent. 
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Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): How does the right hon. 
Gentleman ascertain which counties 
were favourable ? 

Mr. LONG replied that it was in the 
ordinary way, by communications which 
had reached him from all parts of the 
country. It had been his business to 
make inquiries as closely as he could. As 
he said, the counties which had raised 
any voice of opposition represented only 
64 per cent. of the stock of the country, 
crediting all those counties as being 
opponents which had 16 per cent: or 
less of young cattle, whereas in England 
the average of the whole country was 
18 per cent. ; in Wales, 24°62 ; Scotland, 
19:29; Great Britain, 19-62 ; and Ire- 
land, 23°34. Whilst in Aberdeenshire, 
in Perth and Kinross, which had been 
reckoned as_ hostile, there was an 
average of 21°33, 20°98, and 20:06. He 
thought he might claim that he had 
shown there was a necessity for this Bill 
if they were to give to the vast majority 
of agriculturists that fair and reasonable 
security which they were entitled to ask 
for—that there would be no diminution 
in the supply of stores and that there 
would be no increase in their price or in 
the price of the food of the people. He 
thought he should be able to show there 
was by no means a united feeling against 
this Measure. Here was a quotation 
from the agricultural report which ap- 
peared in the Aberdeen Free Press on 
the Ist of January 1896, and he be- 
lieved that it expressed the feeling of 
a vast number of agriculturists in Scot- 
land :— 
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“The only bright feature on the horizon is 
the revival in the industry of live-stock breed- 
ing. The increase in the number of cattle in 
Great Britain in 1895—some 7,000 head—is 
certainly not large, but still it is a gain which 
shows that agriculturists are willing, if allowed 
to prosecute their calling under a settled policy 
on the part of the Imperial Government, to pro- 
vide the necessary supply of home-bred stock, 
for which, since the foreign stores have been 
shut out, there has been such a demand. There 
is good reason to believe that farmers who, 
through necessity or inclination, were led to re- 
duce their stock of breeding cattle, depending on 
the supply of foreign stores, have begun to 
reverse their methods, and, in the course of 
time, if the present Imperial policy is main- 
tained, the British agriculturists will be able to 
keep the profits which may be derivable both 
from the breeders’ and the feeders’ point of 
view.” 
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That statement showed clearly that there 
were some in Aberdeenshire in favour of 
the Bill, and who would be glad to see 
it receive the sanction of Parliament. 
He would like to read to the House a 
letter which he had received, through 
the medium of one of his inspectors, 
giving a conversation which he had had 
with a very large tenant farmer and 
proprietor in Scotland. He wrote :— 


“As there appears to be a certain amount of 
agitation among Scottish farmers against the 
proposed legislation, I thought I might mention 
to you that Mr. Panton, a proprietor and large 
tenant-farmer in Perthshire, told me yesterday 
that not only was he strongly in favour of the 
Bill himself, but he was convinced that if a poll 
was taken nine-tenths of the Scottish farmers 
would be found of the same opinion. The 
opponents of the Bill, who ars principally 
feeders of live stock and not breeders, he said were 
influential and very strong in self-interest; 
consequently, the majority of farmers, and 
especially the small ones, dare not take part ina 
counter-demonstration, but were watching with 
keen interest and anxiety the passing of the 
Bill. So convinced was he of the Bill becoming 
law, that he had already begun to breed cattle 
ona large scale, which for years he had been 
unable to do for want of securiiy.” 


Sir JOHN KINLOCH said that, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Panton, he might 
explain that he was a very strong Tory 
and a strong Protectionist all round, not 
only as_ regarded live catile but as 
regarded dead meat as well. 

*Mr. LONG said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Baronet thought that 
a man’s testimony was not worth any- 
thing because he happened to be a strong 
Tory and a Protectionist. Surely he 
might state what he believed to be a 
fact, even if he was a Tory and a Pro- 
tectionist. He did not speak with any 
personal knowledge of Mr. Panton, but 
he was told that he was a farmer who 
paid a great many thousands a year in 
rent, and that he was, in every way, a 
representative man, and that his opinion 
was entitled to some weight. 

Sir J. KINLOCH: I thought it 
might be a biassed opinion. 

*Mr. LONG said, he had only one 
further remark to make to the House 
with regard to this Bill. What had 
been asked for was not simply that there 
should be protection from disease, but 
that the conditions should be fixed and 
permanent, so that they should not 
be open to the doubt and danger, 
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which, it was said, at present surrounded 
the raising and breeding of stock. He 
believed this would tend to develop an 
industry in Canada and the colonies and 
this country which would be profitable 
to them and to us, and that from the 
fixed conditions they would have satis- 
factory results both to stock-raisers in 
this country and to stock-breeders and 
raisers on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He did not think the Measure was a 
great deal to ask for on behalf of the 
great agricultural interest, which had 
suffered and was suffering grievously. 
It was from no desire to do anything 
offensive or injurious to Canada; and 
certainly from no desire to increase the 
difficulties of the struggling farmers 
either in the east of England or in 
Scotland ; but out of a simple desire to 
do justice to the majority of their agri- 
culturists, and to give them some help 
in the hour of their difficulty, that the 
Government had introduced the Bill. 
He believed that, if placed on the 
Statute Book, the Bill would do some- 
thing, at all events, to benefit the 
majority of agriculturists ; to increase 
their confidence, and to give them an 
opportunity of carrying on their industry 
more profitably than had hitherto been 
possible. 

Me. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had given 
the House no proof of the danger and 
injury which he said had resulted from 
the importation of live cattle. He was 
entirely with the right hon. Gentleman 
in his idea that they should take every 
possible precaution against introducing 
any form of such a disease into any por- 
tion of the three Kingdoms ; and, so far as 
his personal influence went, he would aid 
the right hon. Gentleman in every way 
for that purpose. But, in his opinion— 
and he was only speaking for himself— 
the Bill would not effect the object 
which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pected. Years and years ago, he came 
as one of a deputation to London in 
order to prevent the passing of a law 
which, under the pretext of preventing 
the importation of foot-and mouth dis- 
ease, was intended to prevent all impor- 
tation of live stock into great Britain 
from the United States. What had 


occurred since then to justify the right | 
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House? Notwithstanding the fact that 
there had been no importation of live 
cattle into this country since November, 
1892, foot-and-mouth disease had broken 
out in England in widely different cen- 
tres and at different times; and, that 
being so, he wanted to know how the 
present proposal would prevent the im- 
portation of disease in the future. In 
Scotland, where the importation of 
Canadian cattle had been going on all 
the time up to 1892, as a matter of fact 
there had been no case of contagious 
disease. He wanted to point out this 
fact—and it appeared to him to be the 
fundamental idea of the Bill, which the 
majority of Members had failed to grasp 
—that, at the present moment, the Board 
of Agriculture had an absolute ‘power of 
discretion in respect to any country as 
to which there was even the suspicion of 
cattle disease. Having that power, what 
further power did they require? It was 
proposed to make it the law of the land 
that no live animal should be imported 
from a foreign country. He would ask 
what guarantee they had, as Irishmen, 
that this Bill would not be extended to 
Ireland in the immediate future; for 
they had always been treated as 
foreigners in that assembly, and, in 
the past, the Board of Agriculture 
and its advisers had always en- 
deavoured to place the responsibility 
on Ireland with respect to cattle disease. 
Ireland had enjoyed a clean bill of 
health for a longer period from foot-and- 
mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, and 
tuberculosis than either England or 
Scotland. As an Irish Member, he had 
no faith whatever in the administration 


of the English Board of Agriculture with 


regard to Irish affairs. If it became 
necessary, in the interests of England, 
to forbid the importation of Irish cattle, 
he was sure that the step would be 
taken. He thought, therefore, that he 
was protecting the interests of Ireland 
in endeavouring to prevent this Bill 
from being made a permanent law. 
Certain diseases were indigenous to all 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that 30 years ago pleuro- 
pneumonia existed in this country ; but 
he knew, as a matter of fact, before a 
foreign animal was introduced to Ireland 
60 years ago there was pleuro-pneumonia, 


hon. Gentleman introducing the extra-|and now much oratory was expended to 
ordinary Measure he had put before the| show the necessity of shutting out all 
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foreign cattle because pleuro-pneumonia 
or foot-and-mouth disease could be im- 
ported. He maintained, however, that 
through the circumstances of climate, of 
breeding, treatment, and surroundings, 
these diseases might be absolutely indi- 
genous to any portion of the three 
countries. On those grounds he objected 
to the Bill, because it was absolutely 
unnecessary, and because at the present 
time the administration had full powers 
to deal with the question according as 
the cases arose. 
amount of co-operation amongst civilised 
Governments as to cattle disease ; it was 
not a political subject, and such an 
understanding as he referred to existed 
between Canadian, American, and 
European Governments and the Govern- 
ment of this country. 
reason why the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman was absolutely unneces- 
sary. Speaking from his own personal 
experience, he offered the right hon. 
Gentleman another reason. 
of killing all the cattle at certain ports 
of landing produced a glut of dead 
meat at those ports, resulting in uneven 
prices all over the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman might say that the 
railway rates had nothing to do with the 
question. He asserted that they had, 
because in the distribution of this dead 
meat from great centres like Manchester 
and Liverpool the railway rates were an 
important factor. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted to do something to 
aid the home producer, the Government 
should not give contracts for foreign 
meat ; they ought to give fair play to 
the home producer, and they ought to 
exercise a certain amount of pressure on 
the railway companies in order that the 
home producer should be put on the 
same terms, and not allow preferential 
rates for foreign produce over the rail- 
way lines. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the price of fat cattle would be the 
same. He doubted this. A much 
larger number of fat cattle might be 
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expected in the coming season from | 


places like the Argentine, South 
America and Australia. In his opinion, 
the price of fat cattle, instead of going 
up would remain where they were, or 
in all probability fall. During the past 
fortnight an application had been made 
to him to write to the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, and also to the 


Mr. W. Field. 
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Veterinary Department of Dublin Castle, 
asking that calves should be imported to 
Ireland from this country, because they 
were sold here at present at half the 
_ price they commanded in Ireland. Was 
\that an argument which tallied with 
| that advanced by the right hon. Gentle- 
|man that Ireland would in the future be 
\able to give more store cattle to this 
country? He not only recognised no 
necessity for the Bill, but he did not 
| believe in a cast-iron law without any 
elasticity to special circumstances. He 
-agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the question of the price of store 
\cattle was largely one as to season, 
| grass, demand, and many other things 
‘which influence commercial matters 
generally ; but he did not agree that the 
Bill was necessary. Speaking as a com- 
mercial man of experience during a life- 
time, it appeared to him to be an 
extraordinary thing that the British 
nation, which had been founded as 
much on commerce as on the valour of 
vher sons, should leave to foreigners 
those scientific experiments in regard to 
cattle disease which ought to be done by 
ourselves. Some time ago he wrote a 
| book about the necessity of inoculation. 
It had been found efficacious by 
|foreigners, and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the enormous 
amount of money spent in indemnifying 
the owners of cattle which had come 
into contact with animals suffering from 
pleuro-pneumonia. It ought to be 
the duty of the Government not to allow 
foreigners to find brains for us; we 
should have scientists of our own 
capable of solving this difficult question, 
affecting the prosperity of agriculturists. 
He was not by any means in oppo- 
sition to the welfare of agriculturists. 
|On the contrary from his point of view, 
ihe believed he was advocating their 
‘interests, and he thought that when this 
'matter was closed the right hon, Gen- 
| tleman would find that there was a much 
larger body of opinion in the House 
against this Measure than he was pre- 
|pared to anticipate. Many of his 
| colleagues from Ireland did not probably 
\share his views, but a question of this 
kind ought to be determined by broad 
principles of general interest, and not 
by any petty personal piques or interest. 
He, therefore, asked hon. Gentlemen to 
|agree with him in voting against the 
| 
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Bill, because he believed it to be a per-| Measure would be that farmers and 
petuation of a policy of coercion for| breeders at home, having its security, 
which there was no necessity, as the} would breed a much larger number of 
Administration had already sufficient | cattle, and that it would lead to a great 
powers to guard against this evil. increase in all departments of the dairy 
CotoneL WARING (Down, N.), business. He disputed the statement 
reminded the hon. Member that there | that we had already sufficient safeguards 
was one most important necessity fet | appa the introduction of the disease 
the Bill—namely, to give to those who from abroad, for the disease was so 
were engaged in the trade of rearing and | insidious, lurked so mysteriously in the 
fattening cattle that security for the | animal, and was so difficult of detection 
results of their labour which they had a/at any time, that no amount of careful 
right to demand. It was true that the| watching was a suflicient protection, and 
Bill did not affect the hon. Member. it was for that reason that he believed 
because so long as he could get beef from the Bill to be absolutely necessary. He 
any part of the world it suited his trade | should not have intervened in the Debate 
equally well ; but in this case not only | but for the fact that an Irish member 
was the breeder concerned, but the|(the hon. Member for the St. Patrick 
interest of the intermediate man as well. | Division of Dublin) having spoken 
A very large amount of the business of | against the Bill, he wished to show that 
the larger farmers in Ireland was a/| the hon. Gentleman had not voiced the 
wintering one, and the keeping of | opinion of Ireland on the subject ; indeed, 
cattle from one to one-and-a-half year|he thought the hon. Member would be 
old to two and two-and-a-half years old|found to be the only representative of 
when they were ready for the market. | Ireland to vote against it. The Measure 
In common fairness the cattle trader | would prove to be a most valuable one to 
and breeder at home should be able to| the agricultural community of the three 
know whether he would have to compete | kingdoms, and he hoped it would be 
with Canadian stores or not ; otherwise | speedily passed into law. 
he would have no security in his busi-| Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
ness, and might be ruined by com-|borough), said that he regarded the 
petition suddenly and unfairly coming | question not so much from the farmers 
upon him. [‘ Hear, hear.”] The hon.| point of view as from that of the 
Member who introduced the Bill said the | general consumer, though in passing 
evidence adduced of the extent of the|he might remark that he had taken 
disease was insufficient to justify the|some pains to ascertain the opinions of 
Measure, and that it was calculated to| farmers on the question and had found 
produce the maximum of evil with the| that those opinions varied very consider- 
minimum of good. He believed the|ably. But bearing in mind the condi- 
evidence brought forward in regard to| tions under which large masses of people 
the existence and extent of the disease |in the country had to live, he felt bound 
was more than sufficient to warrant the|to look with grave distrust on any 
Bill, and as to the next point he thought | Measure the object of which, like the 
that anyone who remembered the terrible | present one, was to limit, in any degree, 
losses and distress which the last out-| the free importation of food into the coun- 
break of cattle disease caused through-| try, and thus risk raising the prices of the 
out the country, would readily admit | necessaries of life, [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
that the question of slaughtering eight or| was pleased to hear the right hon. 
nine per cent. at the ports of embarkation | Gentleman, who introduced the Measure, 
was a mere trifle in comparison. [“ Hear, | say that he did not think the Bill would 
hear!”] The loss to the country was|have that effect; nevertheless, he did 
not to be reckoned by the amount of | not believe the Bill would have a ten- : 
compensation paid for thelossof cattle, but | dency to lower prices, and he was not 
by the far greater amount that would be| prepared to incur any possible risk of the 
surely lost through the spread of the/|other effect by voting for it. [‘ Hear, 
disease. [Hear, hear!”] It was good|hear!”] Asa Free Trader he strenu- 
business to pay a small amount in order | ously opposed the Bill. It seemed to him 
to save a ten-fold greater loss. [ Hear,|to be the thin end of the wedge of 
hear!”] He believed one result of the| Protection. [‘ Hear, hear!” and cries 
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of “No!”| Was not the declared object 
of the Bill to protect the breeders of 
cattle in this country? The cattle 
breeders urged that they could not risk 
their capital and their skill in the pro- 
duction of store cattle, because they 
feared that a responsible Minister might 
some day remove the existing restrictions 
in regard to the importation of foreign 
cattle, and would thus be the means of 
introducing disease and ruining their 
trade. That he thought was a very lame 
contention at the best. If those cattle 
breeders thought they could produce 
stores to-day, in competition with those 
to be obtained from Canada or America, 
would they not do so? It was because 
they could not with their dearly rented 
farms fairly compete with the colonial 
farmer that they sought the protection 
of this Bill. [‘“ Hear, hear?” and cries 
of “No!”] The only ground on which 
a Minister would be justified in intro- 
ducing such a Measure was a fear of the 
cattle disease being brought into the 
country from abroad, and on that ground 
there was no occasion whatever for it. 
The Bill was unnecessary, moreover, 
because the Agricultural Department 
already had ample powers to meet any 
danger of the kind that might arise. The 
disease had been combatted and stamped 
out during the last two or three years, and 
many persons thought that, so far from 
increasing the powers of restriction, the 
time had come when such restrictions 
should be altogether removed. Those 
persons, therefore, viewed with much 
distrust the proposal to substitute for the 
discretionary powers now exercised by 
the Board of Agriculture a cast-iron 
absolute rule which would apply to all 
time, regardless of change of conditions 
or circumstances. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
From the farmer’s point of view, also, he 
believed the Bill to be founded on wrong 
principles, because it proposed to perma- 
nently keep out the raw material, while 
it admitted the finished article. If the 
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not only by curtailing the supply of 
stores and raising prices, but by driving 
many of the men in Canada and 
America who, before the time of pro- 
hibition, got their living by supply- 
ing store cattle, to compete with 
them in the supply of dead meat. 
Every man in this country must know 
that it was the quantity and quality and 
price of the dead meat that came here 
that ruled the prices that our farmers 
got for their finished article when they 
took it to the market. He objected also 
to this Bill, because it was an attempt to 
benefit one class of farmers at the 
expense of another. It was an attempt 
to benefit the breeders at the expense of 
the grazier, and both classes of farmers 
seemed to him equaily entitled to con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
in introducing the Measure said that it 
was one of the ways of doing something 
for the national agricultural industry of 
the United Kingdom. He ventured to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
wished to do something for the national 
industry of the Kingdom he would have 
to rouse our farmers to an appreciation of 
the following facts. They would have 
to realise that if they wished to compete 
with the foreign, the American and the 
colonial farmer, they must improve their 
methods of cultivation and must insist 
| upon a permanent reduction of some of 
|the burdens that bore upon land, and 
ithe chief of those burdens was the 
‘amount that the farmer now paid 
|in salaries to his two sleeping partners. 
|Far too large a portion of the value 
of the produce of the soil went in 
the shape of tithe to the parson and of 
rent to the landowner. The landowners 
and farmers would have to face these 
facts. They would have to realise that 
it was not creditable to us, as a nation, 
that with the very best land in the 
world, and the very best cattle in the 
| world, we were not able to compete with 
|men who farmed inferior land and who 











Measure passed those farmers who now|came here and bought our cattle to 
found it difficult to compete with the| improve their lands. That those men 
colonial farmer, would find their hands | should beat us in the neutral markets of 
further tied by the curtailment of a|the world would be bad enough, but it 
supply of stores, and by the inevitable | was little short of scandalous that they 
rise in the price of the raw material. It|should be able to beat us at our own 
seemed to him that the results of the|doors. Our farmers had close to their 
restrictions on the importation of cattle own homesteads a big population ready 
during the past few years had really in-' to consume all that they could produce, 
creased the difficulties of our farmers, yet men in the colonies were able to beat 
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them, notwithstanding the enormous 
difficulties of preparing and packing 
perishable articles for transit, and the 
fact that the carriage had to be paid 
over distances amounting to thousands 
of miles. Who asked for this Bill? He 
had read the evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and judging 
from the Report there was no general 
consensus of opinion among our agricul- 
turists in favour of the Measure. Mr. 
Dewar, who came from Norfolk, one of 
the most distressed of our agricultural 
counties, and who farmed a large 
tract of land, said in his evidence, that 
farmers in his county were losing £2 
per head on the cattle which they fed, 
owing to the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of Canadian beasts. Every witness, 
except one, from Scotland was emphatic 
in asking for the free importation of 
cattle, and Mr. Clare Sewell Read was 
equally emphatic in making the same 
demand. He had received letters from 
constituents of his own who wrote in the 
same sense. A grazier who had commu- 
nicated with him said, “ Our supply of 
stores gets more limited every year.” 
The fact was, we could no more do with- 
out foreign cattle than we could do with- 
out foreign wheat. Of course the Bill had 
the support of the breeders of cattle, but 
why? Because they believed that it 
would raise prices. But whatever prices 
our farmers might have to pay for stores 
in the: future, they would be obliged, 
when they came to sell the meat, to take 
whatever prices the butcher liked to 
offer, because the butcher had behind him 
the dead meat supply, with which the 
right hon. Member opposite very properly 
did not propose to interfere. He felt 
certain that the right hon. Member 
honestly believed that he had brought in 
a Measure which would be for the per- 
manent benefit of agriculture, but he 
was equally convinced that the right 
hon. Member was in reality dealing agri- 
culture a blow, and, therefore, in the 
interests of agriculture and of the great 
mass of the people of this country he 
could not do otherwise than oppose the 
Measure. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Sirn ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, he heartily endorsed the opinion 
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of the last speaker, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill was 
actuated by a conscientious conviction 
that it would benefit the general interests 
of the country. But he himself equally 
felt it his duty to oppose the Bill on 
exactly the same grounds. He thought 
in regard to several Bills lately they 
had borne an aspect of a_ protective 
character, not merely of physical but 
also of economic protection, a circum- 
stance which to many Members on that 
side of the House was not a recom- 
mendation. The right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill had referred to 
county Members, to county feelings, and 
county statistics, but he hoped no con- 
flict of interests between county and 
urban constituencies, and so between 
producer and consumer, was suggested, 
a form of social cleavage which would be 
most undesirable. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
effect of the Bill would be deprivation of 
the discretionary power at present held 
by the Minister for Agriculture, and to 
throw an undue responsibility upon Par- 
liament. The power to exclude cattle 
from this country or to allow them en- 
trance was properly an executive and 
administrative function, and ought not 
to devolve upon the Legislature. So well 
had this duty been performed in the past 
by the right hon. Gentleman and his two 
immediate predecessors, that he felt cer- 
tain that Ministers in the future would 
be quite equal to the exercise of the 
necessary discretion in the matter, and 
that no appreciable injury would happen 
to the country. The incursion of disease 
was a great evil, and must be prevented; 
but, equally, restraints upon trade and 
business were, unless absolutely essential, 
undesirable. In the present case the 
passage of an Act of this restrictive 
character was extremely objectionable. 
Despite the restrictions on this trade in 
the past, it had greatly increased ; but 
who should say to what extent it would 
have increased without these limita- 
tions? The trade of the shipowners had 
suffered, and large commercial and 
shipping interests were involved. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that since the 
restrictions had been imposed the ship- 
owning trade had enormously increased 
both in live cattle, or imported dead meat. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he had himself 
put that view before the House. The 
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trade had grown despite the restric- 
tions, but who should say how much 
more it would have grown if those 
restrictions had not been imposed? At 
Newcastle, Hull, and Cardiff, and 
from the Thames, the strongest protest 
had been made against the passage of 
an Act of so restrictive a character. 
The cattle-traders and dealers, who were 
a large body in the community, had 
taken exception to this Bill, and in the 
Metropolitan markets, in Islington and 
elsewhere, the feeling was also very 
strong against it. As regarded the 
butchers, it had been imputed to them 
the other night, in the Debate on meat- 
marking, that they desired to sell im- 
ported dead meat, but their opposition 
to this Bill was grounded on the desire 
to deal in fresh meat if possible. Their 
power to do so would be greatly limited 
by the passage of this Bill. Then there 
was the case of the consumers. Breeders 
had been spoken of, and consumers, but 
the great feeders were the consumers. 
It was useless to argue the question as to 
whether the passage of a restrictive and 
exclusive Act would or would not affect 
the price. Wherever a restriction was 
put upon a market, or upon competi- 
tion, the price would be increased, or, 
if no increase in price occurred, it fol- 
lowed that if the restriction had not 
existed, the price would have decreased. 
Who should say how much that decrease 
might be if it were not for limitations 
imposed by such a Measure as this ? 
There was, in addition, the interests of 
our oldest colony, Canada, and other 
colonies, and the possibility of our 
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alienating their feelings towards us. 
He would not mention retaliatory 
measures, but it would be _ better 


to promote a good and cordial feel- 
ing than to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the trade of Canada if it 
could be avoided. In our objects we 
were at one, but he was afraid that 
Canada would have reason to feel at 
least the disadvantage of this proposed 
Act, which touched the interests very 
closely both of their trade and of their 
people. He thought that his friends 
from Ireland had forgotten that there 
was a time when the importation of 
cattle into England from Ireland was 
absolutely forbidden in the interests of 
the English people. 


Sir A. Rollit. 
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now, if that restriction was renewed, as 
might be possible, they might repent 
that they had joined in passing a Mea- 
sure of so restrictive a nature as this. 
It was absolutely necessary to prevent 
disease, but he thought the necessary 
conditions and regulations for that pur- 
pose might well be prescribed by the 
Minister for Agriculture as at present. 
He was sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture would admit that, as he himself 
knew from experience, when good rea- 
son existed for maintaining these restric- 
tions upon the importation of live cattle 
into this country, no Minister had sought 
to relax them. He was, therefore, quite 
satisfied that without this Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman and his successors in 
oftice would have the courage of their 
convictions, and would notshrink fromen- 
forcing those restrictions, as they had the 
power to do under the present law, if they 
believed that it was necessary in order 
to keep out cattle disease. Certainly, 
Ministers had shown no want of courage 
in this respect in the past, and he did not 
think that they would do so in the 
future. But a wise and proper discre- 
tion ought to be exercised by the respon- 
sible Minister, and if they shrank from 
this administraiive duty, he asked what 


was the good of having Ministers 
at all? The question the House 


had now to consider was whether that 
discretionary power of the responsible 
Minister to enforce or to remove these 
restrictions as occasion might require, 
ought to be taken away, and a hard and 
fast line imposed. He desired to point 
out very strongly that one of the chief 
objects which our breeders of flocks and 
herds ought to have in view was to main- 
tain the character of their breeding stock, 
and that could sometimes best be done 
by importing high-class animals from 
abroad, ¢.g., dairy cattle and pigs from 
Denmark, as was sometimes done. He 
feared that if this Bill became law it 
would be the means of preventing the 
importation into this country of such 
animals as he had indicated, and so pre- 
vent that improvement in our breeding 
stock that was so much to be desired. 
lf the provisions of this Measure were 
enforced, they would render it impossible 
to import such animals, unless a special 
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brought here alive, because the only ex- | hard-and-fast law, under which it would 
ceptions which were set forth in the Bill| be impossible, under all circumstances, 
related to foreign animals sent here to import live sheep or cattle into this 
for exhibition, and similar exceptional country. The power of a Minister to 
purposes. The right hon. Gentleman |enforce or to relax these restrictions 
did not appear to agree with his remarks ought to be made as elastic as possible, 





on this point. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that in his view 
we did not go abroad for animals to im- 
prove our breeding stock. On the con- 
trary, foreign nations came to us for such 
animals as the hon. Gentleman had 
indicated. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, that in many 
instances it was quite the reverse, and 
we haa at times to go abroad to 
find such animals for a new strain, 


which, if the Bill became law, could not. 
be imported into this country without a) 


He hoped | 


special Act of Parliament. 
that, in view of these circumstances, and 
of the great amount of opposition that 
had been offered to the Bill from various 
quarters, it was not yet too late for the 
Government to reconsider the principle of 
the Measure. Precaution was one thing, 
prohibition another. 


to the provisions of this Bill in many 
constituencies, and especially in urban 
constituencies. For his own part he 
must, on behalf of his own constituency, 
and on behalf of similar constituencies, 
enter his most emphatic protest against 
the Bill, to which he felt bound to offer 
the most uncompromising opposition, 
though it might be supported by some 
who, if they could, would mark every- 
thing and slaughter most things, in- 
cluding pauper aliens, at the port of 
debarkation. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) 
said, that he fully recognised the re- 
sponsibility that lay upon the President 
of the Agricultural Board to prevent 
cattle disease from obtaining a temporary 
or, worse still, a permanent footing in 
this country. It was undoubted that, 
owing to the action that had been taken 
by Ministers of Agriculture in the past, 
little or no cattle disease existed in this 
country. But how had that good result 
been brought about? It had been 
brought about by the wise and prudent 
exercise of their discretionary powers by 
those Ministers. Yet now it was pro- 
posed to take those discretionary powers 
out of the hands of Ministers, and to 
substitute for them the provisions of a 


He believed that a | 
general feeling had been evoked adverse | 


‘and the change that they were asked to 
‘make in the law was a very grave and 
a serious one. Had a sufficiently strong 
|case been made out by the Government 
| to justify them in asking the House to 
make that change in the law? In his 
opinion such a case had not been made out. 
'It had been stated that it was the fear 
that some weak President of the Board 
‘of Agriculture might relax the existing 
| restrictions that prohibited the importa- 
tion of foreign live animals that pre- 
vented our farmers from investing their 
capital in the multiplication of their 
‘flocks and herds. That was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view of the matter. 
*Mr. LONG said that he was sorry to 
have to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but he had never suggested that there 
was any want of confidence in the De- 
partment over which he had the honour 
to preside in that respect. What he 
had said was that there might come 
about a condition of things which might 
make it difficult, if not impossible, as 
the law now stood, for the Department 
to prevent the importation of live stock. 
Mr. NUSSEY contended that a strong 
case ought to be made out by the Gov- 
ernment to justify them in asking the 
House to pass this Bill. Ifa Minister 
was responsible for enforcing or relaxing 
these restrictions he could not under- 
stand what further guarantee was re- 
quired. Surely the present Cabinet 
could calm the fears of the farmers upon 
this point, and could reassure the timid as 
to their intentions. One of his chief 
objections to the Bill was that it took 
away the discretionary power from the 
Minister of Agriculture, who was the 
most fit and proper person to exer- 
cise it. So far from this Measure 
being an indication of the strength 
of the present Government, in his 
view it was an indication of weakness. 
The right hon. Gentleman assured the 
House that the mere passing of this 
Bill would create a new industry in 
|towns where sheep and cattle were 
‘landed. That argument was a very old 
friend. It was always brought out 
‘eteaes Measures of a protective character 
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were under consideration. Even if the 
argument were economically sound, he 
very much doubted whether the passing 
vf the Bill would, in point of fact, bring 
about any appreciable increase in the 
trade referred to. He believed this Bill 
would be a severe blow to Canada, and 
was a retrogression from the steps which 
had been taken in recent years towards 
Imperial federation, and the better and 
closer union between the colonies and 
the Mother country. If it failed to 
create a new industry, it would seriously 
cripple the resources of the farmers in 
the eastern counties and in Scotland. 
At any rate, neither of these two classes 
desired or demanded it, for they believed 
that the price of store cattle would in- 
crease, and that the price of meat would 
he kept low by the importation of dead 
meat. He would like to know whether 
the Minister for Agriculture had found 
out the number of acres which had been 
converted from arable into pasture land 
in order to feed imported cattle, and 
whether he could give the House an idea 
of the amount of capital and labour 
which had been put into an industry 
which he now proposed to sweep away 
by one Act of Parliament. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could give the House 
that information, they would know 
better where they stood. 

*Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) 
said it was much against his will that he 
interposed for a moment in a Debate on 
such a subject as this, or added for a 
minute to the tortures of his right hon. 
Friend, whom he regarded as rusticus 
expectans dum defluat amnis—[laughter | 
—but he had been led to interpose by the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow. The right hon. Gentleman 
had interposed in the Debate, as far as 
he could make out, because the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow had put upa lot of sheds 
and bought a lot of straw—{laughter |— 
and expected a number of cattle to be 
brought from Canada and other places, 
who would be put up in those sheds 
before they were distributed over Scot- 
land and England. Because the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow were to be disap- 
pointed in their expectations, the right 
hon. Gentleman felt bound to oppose 
this Bill. It had thereupon occurred to 
himself that in the constituency he re- 
presented the Corporation of London 


Mr. T. W. Nussey. 
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had put up a lot of sheds—{laughter|— 
with a perfectly different object. They 
had put up a lot of sheds, but they had 
not bought any straw at all—{laughter] 
—because they intended that the 
moment an animal got into those sheds 
it should be incontinently knocked on 
the head by one of his constituents— 
[/aughter|—and that others of his 
constituents should be employed in 
eviscerating the animals for the benefit 
of other parts of London. Then there 
was the speech of the hon Gentle- 
man the Member for Islington, who 
always spoke from that side of the 
House, but never for it. [Laughter. | 
He had heard that Islington had very 
much the same interest in this matter 
that Glasgow had, and it occurred to 
him that, after all, the hon. Gentleman’s 
great Imperial peroration about the 
colonies and so on, was, perhaps, 
spoken with a somewhat selfish regard 
to the interests of Islington. It was 
all this that emboldened him to urge 
something on behalf of his own consti- 
tuents. [Zaughter.] He could not help 
thinking that the Debate began rather 
badly, because it was left somewhat too 
much to the Scotch ; and, so far as he 
had been able to learn, the Scotch had 
not always been above suspicion with 
regard to rights in other people’s cattle. 
[Laughter.| It struck him that if this Bill 
was as bad for Glasgow as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Glasgow said, 
it must be a very popular Bill with hiscon- 
stituents in Deptford. [Zaughter.| His 
support of the Bill was entirely a condi- 
tional support. He wanted, if he could, to 
drive a little bargain with his right hon. 
Friend. The fact was that it had been 
thought from time to time that Ministers 
for Agriculture were not altogether to 
be trusted, and it was a good thing to 
stereotype the law so that they could 
not trifle with it. He would like to 
know whether his right hon. Friend 
would reconsider the powers given to 
the Minister for Agriculture. Although 
the Minister had large powers under 
Section 25 of the Act of 1894 to pro- 
hibit the importation of live cattle from 
a country where he was satisfied that 
the condition of that country required 
it, Section 49 only said that he might 
subsequently alter his decree. What 
he desired was that the word ‘shall ’’ 
should take the place of ‘‘may’’ in 
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Section 49. A Minister found it a very 
difficult thing to lay an embargo on a 
particular form of goods, but it was a 
much easier thing to allow it to continue 
when once imposed. The last Minister 
for Agriculture but one was a most 
incredulous person upon everything ex- 
cept bimetallism. [Laughter.| He 
never could be convinced that once a 
country had been infected it could 
recover. If his right hon. Friend would 
consider the possibility of making his 
powers less elastic with regard to taking 
off the embargo as well as with regard to 
laying it on, it was very possible there 
might be one more supporter of his Bill. 
| Laughter. | 

*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) said, he did not often intrude on 
the Debates of the House, and as this was 
his first offence in the present Parlia- 
ment, he hoped the House would extend 
to him the indulgence generally granted 
to first offenders. He felt constrained 
to take part in the discussion because he 
represented a county that was keenly 
opposed to this Bill, a county the council 
of which petitioned against it by a 
majority of three to one, a county which, 
if he mistook not, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had actually not included in his 
st of counties opposed to the Measure. 

e was also encouraged to take part in 
the opposition to the Bill because he felt 
he was really doing a Christian act, he 
might also say a Quixotic act to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
and the Government of which he was a 
Member, because he was warning them 
that they were incurring a serious 
political danger. After the last General 
Election, he, like a great many Members 
on that side of the House—and a great 
many who were no longer on that side 
of the House—found himself suffering 
from a reduced majority. Like every 
other Member in the circumstances, he 
set himself to discover what the reason 
was for that strange reduction. He 
asked himself whether it could be owing 
to any personal imperfection in himself, 
and of course, like every other Member, 
he put that aside as a contingency un- 
worthy of consideration. Then he looked 
for the cause somewhere else, and he felt 
convinced it must be in some shortcoming 
of the late Government. There were 
some unreasonable persons who found 
not one but many shortcomings in the 
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late Government ; but he wanted to find 
which of these particularly it was that 
reduced his majority. He was assured 
on the authority of good electioneers in 
his constituency that it was not the Irish 
question ; his constituency regarded the 
disintegration of the Empire with equani- 
mity. He was assured it was not even 
the liquor question, or the question of 
the Established Church ; but that it was 
the exclusion of Canadian cattle. What 
the last Government did temporarily, 
and with good reason, the present Gov- 
ernment were going to do permanently, 
and with a very bad one. The Amend- 
ment that he was supporting was that 
the Bill be read that day six months. 
He wished the Orders of the House 
admitted that it could beread that day six 
years, because by that time he supposed 
we should be on the verge of a General 
Election, and he felt that he could not 
go to his constituency with any more 
favourable question than his opposition 
to this Bill. He did not pose as one of 
the agricultural authorities in the House. 
He did not wish to talk about this ques- 
tion generally, but would confine himself 
to what he really knew about it, and 
that was how it affected his own con- 
stituency. For the last two decades the 
whole country had been ringing with the 
ery of agricultural distress. Now, they 
in the north-east of Scotland were a 
people who had one or two faults and a 
great many virtues. The hon. Member 
for Deptford had alluded to their ancient 
acquaintance with the management and 
acquirement of cattle. It had been said 
of the Scotch that they kept the Sabbath 
and everything else they could lay their 
hands on. The shallow-minded person 
who invented that libel at least admitted 
that the Scotch people had great enter- 
prise, and his constituents, when they 
found that the price of wheat and corn 
prevented them competing with foreign 
countries, turned in search of some other 
industry, and then they discovered the 
qualities of Canadian cattle. They 
found that while the home breeder could 
not produce a stirk under £11, the 
Canadian breeder could do it for £3; 
and they found that by taking these 
Canadian cattle and feeding them up, 
they produced an excellent quality of 
meat, and made a fair profit. This 
flourishing industry the Bill would en- 
tirely ruin, He did not exaggerate when 
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he said that because they knew already 
what the effect would be. They had 
had, in fact, an undress rehearsal of the 
present Bill. For some time back Cana- 
dian cattie had been excluded-—excluded 
by the late Government—and they knew 
the great distress which farmers had 
undergone in consequence. They knew, 
whatever the right hon. Gentleman might 
say about the increase of store cattle 
generally, that there were no store cattle 
that could take the place of these Cana- 
dians. Both the right hon. Gentleman 
and the hon. Member for Thirsk argued 
that this evil already existed. They 
saw that in fact Canadian cattle were 
already excluded, and that this Bill 
could do nothing more. But they must 
remember that in one case the exclusion 
was temporary ; in the other it was 
eternal, While they had laid out large 
capital, and while the results of that 
capital were standing fallow still they 
had hoped that at some time the embargo 
might be removed—and hope bloomed 
immortal in the human breast. But 
what hope did the right hon, Gentleman 
give them? He said that after all the 
discretion would be given to Parliament 
instead of to the Minister for Agricul- 
ture. They thought that the Minister 
for Agriculture, and especially the right 
hon. Gentleman, was fully qualified to 
exercise that discretion. But they 
thought that if the discretion was given 
to Parliament, it would be a very diffe- 
rent thing indeed. Parliament could 
not use its discretion without passing a 
Bill. It must be passed by both Houses, 
and they believed that one of these 
Houses, at least, would be most reluc- 
tant to repeal this Measure after it be- 
came law. Parliament might not even 
be sitting when the matter came up. 
Therefore they thought the matter was 
one with which the individual ad- 
ministrator, and not Parliament, was 
most fitted to deal. This might be a very 
small question, but he was speaking for a 
constituency which, perhaps, was very 
small. He wanted to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that this Bill would in- 
flict most serious injury on that constitu- 
ency, and he wanted that constituency 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was inflicting that injury with 
his eyes open. He understood that the 
main defence of the Bill was that it was 
to prevent disease—pleuro-pneumonia 
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for instance. But who were the men 
who were opposed to the Bill? Many 
of them were large farmers who remem- 
bered the days before there were Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, and who suffered 
in their pockets from the ravages of 
pleuro-pneumonia. To imagine that 
these men would do anything to make it 
possible for the reintroduction of pleuro- 
pneumonia to take place was simply to 
imagine that they had all gone mad. 
But they maintained that the present 
conditions and the present arrangements 
were ample, and enough to prevent the 
introduction of pleuro-pneumonia. Why 
was it necessary to exclude all cattle that 
they might keep out a few diseased ones. 
Surely they did not need to burn down 
their house in order to roast their pig, 
Surely the discretion of the right hon. 
Gentleman wasenough. The right hon. 
Gentleman was a perfect despot. He 
could at any moment exclude the cattle 
of any country he chose, and the curious 
thing was that it seemed in that Debate 
that what had been brought out was not 
that the right hon. Gentleman had failed 
in this, but that he had done it too well. 
It was a curious thing that most of the 
Debate had been occupied with a dis- 
cussion as to whether Canadian cattle 
had been rightly or wrongly excluded, 
Now, the point there was not whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was able to 
exclude disease, but whether he had not 
actually excluded something that was 
not disease at all. Surely if the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown his powers 
to such an excessive degree, those powers 
were enough to exclude pleuro-pneu- 
monia from the country. The next point 
that seemed to be made was that some- 
how this Bill would benefit breeders. 
He had breeders in his own constituency, 
and they did not seem to think that the 
Bill would benefit them. He wanted to 
know how the Bill would benefit them. 
He did not wish to say it was Protection. 
That had been disavowed over and over 
again. But he presumed he was right 
in saying it was believed that the Bill 
would give the breeder an advantage. 
If it did so it could only be if the price 
of store cattle was to be increased. How 
was the price of store cattle to be in- 
creased under the Bill? That depended 
entirely on the price of dead meat. But 
they were told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the price of dead meat was not 
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to increase, and therefore it was abso- 
lutely impossible that the price of store 
cattle could increase except by diminish- 
ing the profit of the feeder. It was a Bill 
to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. They 
not only said this, but they maintained, 
that it would encourage foreign competi- 
tion, for it said to the Canadian breeder : 
Turn your attention to feeding as well 
as breeding, send your cattle to the dead 
meat market, and you can then pocket 
the profits which our home breeders are 
making, but which this Bill will no 
longer allow them to make. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he sympathised with the hon. Member 
very much on the reduction of his 
majority, but that was hardly a reason 
why he should vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber against a Bill which his constituents 
were unanimous in supporting. They 
had heard a good deal from the other 
side on the question of Protection, and 
hon. Members appeare1 to see the trail 
of the serpent in almost every Bill that 
was introduced. In the Labelling of 
Meat Bill and in the Pure Beer Bill they 
seemed to see the ghost of Protection. 
There was a suggestion that a Measure 
of this kind would raise the price of 
meat. It was the old story of putting 
money into the pocket of the squire, and 
raising the price of meat to the honest 
artisan. Some years ago the present 
President of the Local Government 
Board, through the Privy Council, 
brought in some such Measure as this, 
and immediately, from the Liberal Mem- 
bers, they heard the cry as to raising the 
price of meat and Protection. The re- 
sult was, two months after the passing 
of the Measure, the price of meat was 
lower. Hon. Members opposite said, 
‘Tf this Bill passes what shall we do 
for our store cattle ?’’ He need hardly 
suggest that it was not necessary to go 
to Canada for it. In the southern and 
eastern counties were plenty of lean kine 
which could be fattened as well as any 
from Ireland or Canada. The hon. 
Member for East Norfolk, who told the 
House he had had a scientific education, 
said that store cattle that could bé 
bought would be useless for propagating 
purposes. But store cattle were not 
used for propagating purposes. [Laugh- 
ter.| Hon. Members opposite surely 
would not reverse the policy of their own 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. H. Gardner, 
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who always declared that whatever 
faults of omission or commission the 
Liberal Government were guilty of, they 
kept our flocks and herds free from 
disease. Some years ago, Mr. Albert 
Pell, when Member for South Leicester- 
shire, said the only thing the Liberal 
Government had done with regard to 
agriculture had been to readmit foot 
and mouth disease,,which cost the coun- 
try £11,000,000. Thesupporters of the 
Bill were determined that hon. Members 
opposite should not put agriculturists in 
the position they were then. 

Mr. E. H. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.), said, the Minister of 
Agriculture stated that the Bill was _in- 
troduced to give the owners of breeding 
stock the security without which they 
said they could not carry on their in- 
dustry. But half a dozen industries in 
this country were constantly saying they 
could not go on without receiving 
security against foreign competition. If 
they listened to these clamorous voices, 
a whole litter of Protective Measures 
would be needed. The statistics the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
had given showed that the present law 
was sufficient, and did not show that we 
wanted a new law. Owners of breeding 
stock were entitled to reasonable security, 
but they had it under the existing law. 
Even under this Bill it was not pro- 
posed to exclude all foreign animals. It 
was not even proposed absolutely to ex- 
clude or require slaughter at the port of 
landing of all animals of the class to 
which the Bill applied. It was still pro- 
posed to admit animals intended for ex- 
hibition or other exceptional purposes. 
This Bill was one of a class of Bills which 
had been pressed on the House this Ses- 
sion designed to introduce Protection 
under more or less plausible pretexts. 
From the point of view of agriculturists 
themselves, this Bill was of a singularly 
narrow, invidious, and odious character, 
because it protected one class of farmers 
at the expense of another. It robbed the 
farmer by raising the price of store cattle 
he thought, whereas, on the other hand, 
it would give a bounty to farmers who 
bred cattle. 

Mr. ARTHURJEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) declared that this Bill was 
supported by the vast majority of the 
farmers of the United Kingdom. The 
introduction of the Bill was urged upon 
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the Minister of Agriculture by a deputa- 
tion representing 70 agricutural societies 
drawn from all parts of the kingdom. 
It included the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the Smithfield Club, the Far- 
mers’ Club, the Highland Agricultural 
Society, the National Agricultural 
Union, the Shorthorn Society, the Bath 
and West of England Society, the 
National Sheepbreeders’ Society, and a 
vast number of others. These did not 
want Protection or to raise the price of 
food. They wished our flocks and herds 
to be kept free from disease. Not only 
did they insist strongly on this, but they 
pointed out the great danger 
always had been from the importation 
of foreign cattle. An hon. Member re- 
ferred to sheep and said :— 
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“ How could the importation of sheep do any 
harm. But it was notorious that the importa- 
tion of sheep, especially from South America, 
led to the introduction of scab into this country. 
It was a most catching disease and very hard to 
eradicate. Mr. Tredwell, Chairman of the 
National Breeders‘ Association, had stated that 
in December last, he bought some lambs in the 
London market, that he had them isolated when 
they came home, and about a fortnight after- 
wards they began to develop scab.” 


Not only was this Bill in the interests | 


of cattle breeders, but also of sheep 
breeders, and he _ believed every 
sheep breeder in the country would 
be glad to see it passed into law. 
Only a section of the trade in Scotland 
were against the Bill, and those who 
were accustomed to buy these Canadian 
cattle— and very poor things they were 
—at a cheap price, and send them on to 
London as the best Aberdeen. The 
opponents of the Bill were described as a 
noisy minority by Mr. A. M. Gordon, of 
the Highland Society, who said that, if 
the population of Scotland could be 
polled, 90 out of every 100 would be 
found against the importation of any 
foreign cattle whatever. He could not 
see that the Bill would raise the price of 
cattle, at all events it was not for that 
purpose it was introduced, that was not 
the object of the farmers who went as a 
deputation to the Board of Agriculture, 
they wanted to protect their cattle from 
the chance of disease. It was rather 
selfish of those who lived in and near 
Norfolk to oppose the Bill. It was said 
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it would do harm to the feeders there; 
but they were a small minority of the 
farmers of England. It was better that 
two counties should suffer from the 
exclusion of disease than that 50 should 
suffer by its prevalence. Part of Scot- 
land would suffer a little, but it was 
better that that should be than that the 
majority of farmers should suffer severely. 
There was not a single protest from 
Ireland, which supplied unceasingly the 
wants of Scotland and England. In 
1848 a similar Bill to this was passed, 
but it was permissive. It prohibited the 
importation of sheep, cattle and other 
animals for the purpose of preventing the 
introduction of contagious or infectious 





disorders. The only reason it failed 
| was, that it was not compulsory ; it had 
| to be put in force by the Privy Council, 
| which was just what the law is now. 
| The Act was permissive, and the pro- 
| moters of the Bill did not want foreign 

cattle to come in. In a few days the 
oe of the Board of Agriculture 
| 

| 





would be allowing importation wholesale, 
and they wanted to be protected against 
him ; they wanted an Act of Parliament 
| to keep their flocks and herds absolutely 
free from contagion. The Act of 1848 
| was not to be always enforced, and while 
it was suspended cattle were imported 
and brought in _pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease. It was 
said there was a falling-off in the number 
of Canadian cattle coming to this coun- 
try, but the importation returns did not 
indicate this. The value of live cattle 
imported rose from £1,315,000 in 1894 
to £1,589,000 in 1895. The only differ- 
ence the Bill would make to the Cana- 
dians would be that they would feed up 
their cattle in Canada and send them 
over here ready to be slaughtered at the 
port, instead of being sent to be fed up 
in Norfolk. He could not see that this 
would raise the price of food or do any 
injury to the cattle-feeder. It did not 
matter to him whether he bought at £10 
and sold at £15, or bought at £12and sold 
at £17 ; so long as he made profit it did 
not matter to him what price he gave for 
cattle. The fact was the priceofstore cattle 
depended upon the amount of food there 
was in the country. In a good year, 
when there was plenty of food they were 
dear ; when there was a drought and 
food was dear they were cheap. The 
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farmers who went on the deputation had 
no idea of raising the price of their pro- 
duce ; all they worked for was the pro- 
tection from disease which would be 
ruinous to them. A well-known York- 
shire grazier, Mr. Rowlandson, who 
sometimes grazed 1,700 head of cattle at 
a time, said the passing of the Bill would 
not produce any difficulty in obtaining 
stock or lead to the slightest disadvantage. 
He could not help thinking that if the 
House attended carefully to what was 
going on outside, it must see that the 
vast majority of the people of the country 
hoped that the Bill would pass, not that 
it might raise the price of beef, but that 
it might keep their flocks and herds free 
from disease, and thereby enable them to 
breed better stock than the whole world. 

*Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said, he gave the Bill his heartiest sup- 
port. In Ireland, the cattle industry 
was greater than all the other industries 
of the country put together. They were 
as much dependent in Ireland to-day on 
the raising of cattle as they had been on 
the potato before the potato famine of 
half a century ago; and as the great 
danger of 1845 was the spread of the 
potato disease, so their great danger in 
these times was the spread of the cattle 
disease. When hon. Members above the 
Gangway asked that the power of ad- 
mitting cattle—bringing with them per- 
haps from warmer climes diseases, such 
as the rinderpest, infinitely worse than 
any cattle disease known in the northern 
hemisphere—should be left to a single 
Minister of the Crown, he told such 
hon. Gentlemen that, if they were to set 
about devising the most cruel wrong that 
could be inflicted on Ireland, it would 
be that a Minister of the Crown should, 
by a blunder, let in some such plague 
amongst their herds. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow had spoken of the 
£24,000 that had been expended on 
lairages hy the Corporation of Glasgow. 
He did not want to do anything to 
injure the trade of Glasgow. London- 
derry, the town he represented, had sent 
to Glasgow since the Regulations of 1892 
more store cattle than it had ever got in 
a year from Canada. But this expendi- 
ture of £24,000 on lairages in Glasgow 
could not be compared with the forty 
millions sterling which was a moderate 
estimate of the value of the cattle of 
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Ireland. It was, of course, impossible to 
devise any reform that would not do 
some damage to somebody, but he could 
not imagine any Measure that would do 
less harm than this Bill, if the greatest 
injury it would inflict was that certain 
lairages in Glasgow would be rendered 
useless for a time. The Bill had been 
described as a Measure of protection. 
With some Members of the Liberal Party 
Free Trade seemed to be not so much a 
principle as a mania. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| For his part he con- 
fessed himself a Free Trader, but he 
thought the Irish Members of the period 
when Free Trade was passed, by giving. 
too rigid an adherence to the Party that 
carried Free Trade had done a great 
injury to Ireland. By a different policy 
they might have got very different treat- 
ment in the fiscal re-arrangements conse- 
quent on Free Trade. In any case he, as 
an Irish Member, was not going to allow 
the mere name Free Trade to prevent 
him from voting for what he considered 
to be a boon to Ireland But he took 
the opposite line: that the Bill was not 
opposed to Free Trade. The first thing 
they had to secure was internal Free 
Trade in cattle, but under the present 
system, with frequent outbreaks of 
disease necessitating the drawing of a 
cordon around various areas, they could 
not have internal Free Trade in cattle, 
and the more they allowed disease to 
come in from other countries the less 
Free Trade in cattle would they have. 
He ventured to say that from the point 
of view of the London consumer more 
serious injury would be done by such an 
outbreak of disease as had occurred one or 
two years ago, thus rendering the 
markets of London suspect, than could 
be done in the course of twenty years by 
the Bill. They had been told that 
Treland might come to occupy the same 
position as Canada, and that the same 
injury might be done her by some future 
Bill as it was supposed this Bill would do 
to Canada, But the physical conditions 
of the two countries were not the same. 
It was impossible for the Government of 
Canada, however earnest they might be, 
to establish a cordon around Canada 
as the sea established around Ireland. 
He knew that in Alberta there was a good 
deal done more than the law allowed, 
and as a matter of fact, there was no 
practical restraint on passage of cattle 
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into the States. Some years ago, when 
the Northern Pacific was cutting rates, 
farmers in Southern Alberta used to 
send their cattle in bond by that 
route to Chicago, and thence by 
the Grand Trunk to Montreal. 
There was practically no restraint, 
nothing that could prevent those cattle 
catching any disease that might exist 
among the herds of the United States. 
There might be some who would say 
that Canada was free from disease, but 
there was nobody who would make such 
an assertion of the United States, and 
as long as there were great tracts of 
unsettled land between Canada and the 
United States, the Dominion could ‘not 
have the immunity that Ireland enjoyed 
in this matter. This practical immunity 
from disease was one of the advantages 
which nature ;had conferred or which 
it was possible to aid nature in confer- 
ring upon Ireland. In the Channel 
Islands the law which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed had been in opera- 
tion as long almost as the memory of 
man extends. [Ministerial cheers.| It 
was one of the great causes of the pro- 
tection from disease of the flocks, that in 
the Channel Islands they did not and 
never had allowed any cattle to be 
landed unless cattle sent back from 
exhibition in this country, except for 
slaughter at the port of entry. He 
would be a sanguine man who would 
expect that this Bill would bring any 
direct monetary gain even to the Irish 
breeder, but still it would bring him an 
indirect gain, it would tend to give 
stability to the price of his stock. At 
present, the Minister of Agriculture 
could, by his mere edict, raise or lower 
the price of stores by £2 a head. He 
could not conceive it would be for the 
advantage even of the Liberal Party to 
vest in a Minister of the Crown the 
great responsibility of administering the 
present Act. It was a tremendous thing 
to give to a Minister of the Crown the 
power of creating instability of prices, 
and the sco.er it was taken away the 
Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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better for the interests of consumers as 
well as of farmers. So far from there 
being any danger of want of store cattle 
to carry on the agricultural industries of 
this country, Ireland could produce any 
number of stores. She sent twice as 
many stores every year to Great Britain 
as Canada ever sent in her biggest years. 
The right hon. Member for Glasgow 
spoke of the class of cattle breeders. 
There was something invidious in the 
term. But as a matter of fact there 
were more cattle breeders in the province 
of Ulster alone than there were graziers 
in the whole of Great Britain. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.| The grazier was the big 
man comparatively, and the breeder the 
small man, and the Liberal Party, if 
they voted against this Bill, would be 
supporting the big man against the small 
man, the capitalist against the man 
who was carrying on his labour by his 
own hands. “On every ground, on the 
ground of expediency and the interest of 
the country he represented, and on the 
ground of principle, he strongly sup- 
ported this Bill. He believed it to be a 
just Measure, and one that would give a 
great advantage to the Irish producer 
without in any way seriously injuring 
the English consumer.  [AJfinisterial 
cheers. | 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) said, it was his intention to vote 
against the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, though with some _ regret. 
Speaking as a borough representative, 
and as an urban Member, he could find 
nothing good or satisfactory in it. It 
seemed to him that its effect would be 
diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the great masses of the population. His 
constituents demanded opposition to, 
and, if possible, the rejection of the 
Measure. In his opinion, it was Pro- 
tective in its tone and tendency, though 
he did not say for a moment that the 
object of the Government in promoting 
it was to increase prices. Nothing had 
been heard in the Debate as to the 
interests of the consumer in this matter, 
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nothing as to the interests of the arti- 
sans, and the inhabitants of urban 
localities. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture, who introduced the Bill 
almost in a tone of apology, argued that 
it was only the enactment of what had 
been the practice of successive Boards, 
and he pointed out that that practice 
had almost stamped out disease. But if 
that were so, some suspension or relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions might have been 
looked for, instead of an attempt to 
make them permanent. It was as 
logical as it would be to make a muzzling 
order permanent because it had stamped 
out rabies. What further protection 
could the farmer require if he had per- 
fect immunity? If the Bill were passed, 
the House would be parting with a 
power which it could not readily recover, 
because any repealing Act would require 
the sanction of the House of Lords. As 
a borough Member, he wished to record 
his protest against this so-called agricul- 
tural legislation of the Government. 
He was an ardent supporter of the 
Unionist Party, and it was painful for 
him to vote against a Unionist Govern- 
ment. But the victory of the last 
election was not ‘gained by such Mea- 
sures as this, and the mandate then 
received was now being abused and 
prostituted to pass Bills which were not 
for the advantage of all, but which were 
designed to benefit one class at the 
expense of the whole community, and 
which were injurious and repugnant to 
the urban constituents. What would 
the Leader of the House and the Colo- 
nial Secretary say if they had to ask for 
the suffrages of East Manchester and 
West Birmingham on the strength of 
Measures such as this? He had been 
elected to oppose Home Rule, and he 
regretted that he had been called upon 
at this early period of the Session to 
support what he must call the English 
Land League. The Government were 
returned by both urban and rural con- 
stituencies, and he hoped that instead of 
sacrificing the interests of the one to the 
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interests of the other, they would con- 
tent themselves with obtaining a Second 
Reading of this Bill, and not proceed 
with it further. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, that he did not wish to give a 
silent vote in favour of the Bill. He 
regretted that there had been so much 
opposition shown to it from his side of 
the House, though it had all been from 
the feeders’ point of view. He was a 
strong Free Trader, and if he thought 
for a moment that the Bill would tend 
to increase the price of the food of the 
people, he should be one of the first to 
oppose it ; but all the facts and figures 
expressly proved the contrary. The 
price of stock, whether of fat or of 
store was continually falling, and that 
fall had continued in spite of the fact 
that animals had been slaughtered 
at the port of entry for some years. 
Take the case of the sheep trade. At 
the present moment sheep were slaugh- 
tered at the port of landing. Had that 
had the result of raising the price of 
foreign and colonial mutton? Nothing 
of the kind. Buying the whole sheep, 
foreign and colonial mutton could be had 
at 5d., and even lower than that, per 
pound, while English mutton was about 
8d. per lb. So that argument entirely 
fell to the ground, as foreign had never 
been cheaper. There was, of course, the 
argument of the hon. Member for Norfolk, 
who held a brief for the importation 
of Canadian cattle, that there was no 
pleuro-pneumonia in Canada, and that 
where it had appeared in cattle coming 
from that country it had been caught 
on the voyage from Canada. If it was 
caught in transit, that did not improve 
hisargumentatall. It really strengthened 
the argument that cattle ought not to be 
imported alive for store purposes, because 
according to the argument of his hon. 
Friend, it was possible for cattle to be 
landed here with pleuro-pneumonia 
caught during the voyage. He knew his 
hon. Friend argued that the disease 
would not be infectious, but they all knew 
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that that matter was very doubtful, and 
the doctors did not at all agree as to 
whether one disease was infectious and 
another was not. He should give the 
Bill his most hearty support on the 
ground that it had no Protection what- 
ever in it, and because its object was 
to prevent the free importation of 
disease among their cattle and stock. 
Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, 
he had listened in vain to the speeches 
of the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture and of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken for any positive argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill. It was not 
enough to endeavour to refute the 
opinions of those who said that the Bill 
was of a protectionist character. He 
shared the view of the hon. Member for 
Stockport that the Bill was of a super- 
fluous kind, and was not one of those 
which the Government was under any 
obligation to pass. It came before them 
merely as a Bill intended to please a 
particular section of the community, and 
was not conceived in the general interest. 
The issue before the House was a very 
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portant of all their colonies. They must 
not underrate the importance of that 
objection. It was a serious matter that 
they should annoy one of their colonies, 
which already suffered from serious trade 
disabilities as regarded the United States, 
which was more and more looking to 
Britain as her market, and which would 
more and more be alienated and annoyed 
if she found that Britain, without an 
absolute need of self-protection, per- 
manently closed her markets to her pro- 
duce. They had also to consider the 
injury which would be inflicted upon an 
important branch of the agricultural 
industry. He knew that in the 
north-east of Scotland that injury was 
keenly felt. He did not say that the 
House ought to regard their interest as 
being of primary importance if there was 
a danger, but he submitted that the 
existence of the power now vested in the 
Board of Agriculture showed there was 
no danger, and that, therefore, they 
ought not to inflict upon this important 
branch of their stock-keeping industry the 
alarm and the annoyance which were 
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simple one. The only argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in a 
of the Bill was that it would allay the 


fears of the stock-owners and agricul- | 


involved in imposing a permanent pro- 
hibition which it would be beyond the 
power of the Department and beyond the 
power of the House to at any time remove 


turists of the country, but he did not| There was a peculiar want of elasticity 
himself say that those fears were well in the proposals of the Bill. Hitherto they 
founded. | had known that when a country became 
*Mr. LONG: Oh, yes. | Perfectly safe, when disease was so long 

Mr. BRYCE said, the right hon. | 


Gentleman only said they had some fears | 
that at some time or other the existing 
precautions which now kept out disease 
might be relaxed. It was not a case of 
present danger, but of some possible 
future danger that the Agricultural De- 
partment might relax that vigilance 
which it had always hitherto shown, and 
which it was under every obligation to 





absent that no danger was any longer to be 
apprehended, it was in the power of the 
Board of Agriculture to relax that prohi- 
bition, and there were countries in regard 
to which no prohibition was needed. He 
would take the case of Iceland to show 
how hardly prohibition would be felt 
Iceland annually imported into this 
country a large number of sheep, which 


(could not be slaughtered at the port of 





show because it was watched with the} debarcation because they were so lean, 
closest attention by the House. Against | and it was necessary to feed them in the 
this problematical and possible fear they | north of England or Scotland for a month 
had to set two positive and clear objec-| or six weeks before they were fit for the 
tions. One of these was the fact thatit) market. Hitherto these sheep had been 
would give great offence in the most im-| admitted freely, although Denmark was 
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scheduled as one of the countries from 
which importation was prohibited. These 
sheep could be imported with perfect 
safety, for Iceland was not only 600 miles 
from Norway, the nearest country where 
sheep were bred, but there was also no 
importation of sheep into Iceland, this 
being the Icelandic law. This prohibi- 
tion would, therefore, be a serious hard- 
ship upon Iceland’s almost sole industry, 
If it were necessary, in order to keep 
disease out of this country, to impose a 
prohibition, of course they would have to 
do so, but it was not alleged that there 
was any danger from the importation of 
Icelandic sheep, and yet the Board of 
Agriculture would be unable, if the Bill 
passed, to allow that importation. Con- 
sidering that agriculturists were perfectly 
well off at present under the existing 
law, and that the Board of Agriculture 
administered that law under the strict 
supervision of the House of Commons, 
and also considering that no case had been 
made out to show that that Board was 
likely to be negligent or lax, the Bill 
appeared to him to be an entirely super- 
fluous Measure, and he hoped the House 
would reject it. 

*CoLonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) 
said that though he represented a 
southern constituency he was a breeder 
of cattle, a large farmer, and a feeder of 
cattle in Aberdeenshire. He was, in- 
deed, one of those who had been accused 
by an hon, Member of buying Canadian 
cattle and selling them as prime Aberdeen- 
shire. [Zaughter.| An hon. Member oppo- 
site said that the farmers knew their own 
minds. He confessed that he could not 
agree with that. They all wished to 
see their flocks and herds free from any 
suspicion of disease, and to have a per- 
fectly free transit of cattle throughout 
the country. They also wished to be 
relieved of the terrible inconvenience and 
expense which accompanied the stamp- 
ing out of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle 
breeding counties. They wished to buy 
cheap store cattle and to get the best 
prices for them ; in short they wished to 
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have their cake and to eat it too—not an 
uncommon feeling in all classes of the 
community. He came down to the 
House that evening with a perfectly 
open mind. In listening to the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Norfolk 
(Mr. Price) he derived much benefit 
from the scientific references he had 
made, but he regretted to learn one fact 
which he could not accept without hesi- 
tation and a certain reservation, and 
this was that Irish cattle were inferior to 
the Canadian. That was a serious 
matter to consider. He noted that the 
opposition to this Bill came in a great 
measure from representatives of large 
towns. There was a strange argument 
brought forward by the right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir G. Trevelyan) who stated 
that £24,000 had been expended at 
Dundee and Glasgow, and £10,000 at 
Aberdeen to build sheds for the re- 
ception of cattle. On that account the 
right hon. Gentleman argued that the 
Government should not bring in a Bill 
for the protection of cattle against 
disease—he would not use the word pro- 
tection for that was a bogey—but for de- 
fence against disease in this country. In 
the county where he had a stock of cattle, 
though he did not represent it, there 
was a considerable difference of opinion 
on the matter. At a Courity Council 
meeting the other day a motion was 
brought forward in opposition to this 
Bill. He thought that twenty-eight 
voted for the Motion, and an Amendment 
in favour of slaughtering all cattle, not 
at the port of entry but the port of em- 
barkation, was supported by twenty-one 


‘votes. The House had heard a great deal 


about the consumer’s point of view. He 
supposed that all hon. Members shared 
that view because they were all con- 
sumers; but there was one point 
which had been omitted. They heard 
of pleuro - pneumonia being intro- 
duced in this country among our 
cattle, they also heard of the disease 
being caught on board ship; but they 
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had not heard of the danger of pleuro- 
pheumonia being extended to the con- 
sumer. They had also heard of 
trichinosis in pork and its very serious 
effect on the consumer. Was it, there- 
fore, a light matter that they should have 
those cattle slaughtered at our ports, 
distributed broadcast among the people, 
with the chance of propagating pleuro- 
pneumonia or some other disease? He 
did not think that the Bill was called for 
at the present time, and if called for he 
thought it ought to have gone further 
and provided that the cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of embarkation. 
He did not see what the Canadian far- 
mer had to gain by introducing cattle 
into this country which had suffered a 
great deal on the voyage, unless the cattle 
might be killed by English butchers and 
sold as English produce. He should not 
support the Bill, and he should not vote 
against it; but he hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way at some future 
time to still further extend it, and direct 
that all cattle coming to this country 
should be slaughtered at the port of em- 
barkation. 

Mr. ANDREW D. PROVAND 
(Glasgow, Blackfriars) corrected a mis- 
apprehension of the last speaker, who 
referred to the right hon. Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow as 
having spoken of sums of money spent in 
Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen for the 
accommodation of store cattle. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not intend to make 
much out of that fact, but merely men- 
tioned it because it was said that it would 
give employment to capital in this and 
other countries in providing cold storage 
and in other ways. It appeared to be a 
general impression that we had obtained 
this disease in our cattle here from the 
importation of cattle from Canada and 
elsewhere. But he informed hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland that 40 years before a 
beast arrived from the other side of the 
Atlantic cattle disease existed in Ireland. 
Hon. Members would find an account of 
the existence in an article written by 
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Professor Brown, whohad recently retired. 
We had this disease among us more than 
60 years ago. Therefore, it was not an 
evil of recent date. Another striking 
fact was that the disease was not 
brought from Canada; in only a few 
instances had diseased cattle come from 
the Dominion, and in those cases there 
was a difference of opinion among 
experts as to whether it was pleuro- 
pneumonia or not. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in introducing the Bill, 
stated that one object of it was to give 
safety to the cattle-breeder, who, he said, 
could not fairly carry on his business in 
the condition of doubt in which he was 
now placed. The matter was to be 
regarded, in his opinion, more in the 
interests of the general consumer than in 
those of the cattle-breeder. But facts 
seemed to show that the cattle breeder 
in England and Scotland —to which 
countries only the Bill would apply— had 
carried on his business, and with con- 
siderable success too, at times when, 
according to the right hon. Centleman, 
he must have been labouring under the 
doubt referred to. From 1880 to 1890 
the importation of cattle from Canada 
increased every year, and in those ten 
years more than a million anda half were 
imported. The cattle were then taken 
from market to market in the country, 
so that the breeder had then most reason 
to fear the introduction of disease ; but 
the importation, as he had said, was 
increased every year, and the dealers 
had carried on their business with 
success. The prices of store cattle in 
this country must be affected by importa- 
tion being prohibited. The prices of 
dead meat to the consumer must depend 
on other considerations altogether, and 
it might be possible to see the prices of 
store cattle rising in England and Scot- 
land, while the prices of dead meat were 
unaffected or even falling. From 1889 
onwards the number of cases of disease 
had regularly decreased until the evil 
had almost disappeared, and during 
those years there had been a large 
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importation of store cattle from Canada. 
Even with regard to the disease of 
pleuro - pneumonia itself, the greatest 
divergence of opinion existed among 
experts. As far as he could see there 
was no necessity whatever for the Bill. 
He suggested that the President of the 
Board of Agriculture should appoint a 
Committee or a Royal Commission to 
make a proper and adequate examina- 
tion into this subject. A complete and 
satisfactory inquiry had not yet been 
made, and before they were asked to pass 
legislation of this kind they were entitled 
to have more information than had yet 
been supplied to them. 

*Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright), referring to the past legislation 
on the subject to which this Bill referred, 
observed that in 1878 it was prophesied 
by the opponents of the Bill then intro- 
duced and discussed for four days, that 
the price of meat would be so increased 
that the poor man would thereafter be 
unable to buy a mutton chop for his 
dinner. The same was said in 1884 
and in 1892, when the Canadian restric- 
tion was imposed. As a matter of fact, 
however, meat got rapidly cheaper, and 
the country was freed from a_ great 
amount of disease. There had been no 
attempt by the Legislature to revoke the 
law then passed, and the same approba- 
tion, in his opinion, would be extended to 
the legislation of 1896. It was all nonsense 
to say that the present proposals had been 
formed suddenly and sprung upon the 
House of Commons. Deputation after 
deputation had urged the subject upon 
Ministers, and the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and the Highland 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, and 
almost every agricultural society in 
England and Scotland—if not in Ire- 
land as well—had supported the views 
which had been expressed from the 
front Ministerial Bench that evening. 
The farming and agricultural party in 
the country had decided that this 
Measure ought to be passed, and if it 
was not done now they might not 
have another chance of effecting this 
salutary change. If the House failed 
in a first attempt it was generally loth 
to repeat it. The hon. Member for East 
Norfolk, who had opposed the Measure 
so vehemently, would not say that 
Canadian cattle had been a great success 
in every year. The suc2ess in the year 
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1891, which had been alluded to, was 
exceptional. In regard to Irish cattle 
he knew that progress was being made in 
breeding year by year, and it would bea 
most disastrous thing if disease were to get 
into the country. The Irish people, he 
believed, would resent opposition to this 
Bill on the part of their representatives. 
He believed a large majority of the 
farmers in the south of Scotland were 
most anxious the Bill should pass. 
Personally, he had some stake in agri- 
culture. He bred and he possessed large 
flocks and herds. He knew what it was 
for his stock to have contagious diseases, 
and what it was to pay for them. Since 
the year 1878, however, he had not had 
to pay anything for pleuro-pneumonia, 
nor had he had to pay anything for 
losses through other diseases for many 
years past. He trusted the Minister 
for Agriculture would put his foot 
down and insist on the passing of 
this Measure: He denied there was 
any Protection involved in the Bill, 
except from disease, but maintained 
that its adoption would be to the 
benefit of the whole country. The 
consumer would get better and healthier 
meat—and he was persuaded a great 
deal of illness and a great many diseases 
were the result of bad meat and bad 
food generally—and the breeder would 
be saved from much loss. On one point, 
and on one only, he thoroughly agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen, viz., that great 
hardships would result if Icelandic sheep 
were slaughtered at the port of debarka- 
tion. About 65,000 Icelandic sheep, 
valued at £80,000, were imported yearly 
to Scotland, and they were of great 
benefit and assistance to the farmers, 
inasmuch as they consumed the turnips 
—a great boon in a year such as this, 
when only 33d. per week could be got 
for turnips for sheep-feeding per head, 
with half a crop on the ground ; whereas 
in a good year, without these sheep, the 
farmers, unable to find sheep for their 
turnips, would be left unpaid for their 
crop. There was, practically, no disease 
in those sheep, and Iceland took back 
in kind what they gave in live stock. 
With that exception, he hoped the Bill 
would be passed by a large majority. 
*Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright had spoken in 
favour of the Bill, and yet his last words 
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were that he hoped an exception would 
be made in the case of 80,000 Icelandic 
sheep which were sent to Scotland every 
year. Those sheep had come for the last 
twenty years; they had been of the 
greatest possible benefit to the farmers 
there, yet if the Bill passed no more 
Icelandic sheep would be imported. He 
could not understand how the hon. 
Member reonciled himself to vote for 
the Bill, whch at once acted as a pro- 
hibition, andan unnecessary prohibition, 
upon his countrymen. It was much to be 
regretted that they should have debated 
the Bill on a Second Reading before 
Easter. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether it would not have 
been better that the Debate should 
have been postponed, having regard to 
the fact that an important book, giving 
the correspondence with Canada on the 
subject, and containing the weightiest 
possible reasons why the Government 
should pause before going further with 
the Bill. Out of deference to Canada 
we might have waited at least two or 
three weeks before proceeding with the 
Bill. But, if they had no regard for the 
interest of Canada they might have al- 
lowed time for the book to have been 
considered by Members of Parliament. 
There had been no general distribution 
of the book, inasmuch as only 200 
copies had been sent to the Bill Office. 
It would have been only fair to have 
allowed them to see the urgent appeal on 
the part of the Canadians, so that it 
might have been considered by the 
House. He was told that there were 
letters which had not yet been published. 
He thought it would be necessary to ex- 
clude Canada from the operation of the 
Bill [@ laugh], and the hon. Member who 
had just spoken could not fail to give him 
his support. They had now had a Debate 
of seven hours, and the majority of the 
agricultural Members who had spoken 
had gone against the Bill. [“ ne 
The whole weight of their arguments ha 
been against the Bill. [‘No!”] The 
right hon Gentleman had given them a 
lurid picture of the results of cattle dis- 
ease, but this was not a Bill for the pre- 
vention of cattle disease. It was a Bill 
for the exclusion of healthy cattle. 
[“ Hear,” and a laugh). There was 
ample power to prevent the introduction 
of cattle disease. It was never grappled 
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withseriously until Lord Spencer grappled 
with it, with the result that England had 
been healthier than it had ever been 
before. Had disease not been lower 
since Canadian store stock had been in- 
troduced than it ever had been before ? 
[“ No, no!”] Cattle disease was now 
reduced to the very lowest point. What 
arguments had been advanced in support 
of that Bill? It was not urged that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not sufficient 
power. No one disputed that, He told 
the House, forsooth, that the position of 
the Department was a very difficult one, 
that pleure-pneumonia was difficult to 
detect, and that it was a great responsi- 
bility to throw on a Department to call 
upon it to exclude disease. He was 
astounded that he had advanced such an 
argument. The right hon. Gentleman 
was supported by the best experts in the 
country, and he had only to act on their 
advice to secure that no disease was 
admitted. Those officials had never been 
found wanting for 15 years, and they 
would not be wanting now. This was 
merelya Measure for the protection of one 
class. [Cheers and “No” !] Theright hon. 
Gentleman said his object was to give the 
breeders a guarantee to enable them to 
carry on their industry. What guarantee 
did they give them? They gave them a 
guarantee against all competition what- 
ever. As a result, the farmer of this 
country would be betwixt the upper and 
nether millstones of the breeder, who had 
entire monopoly of the raw material, and 
of foreign competition. He did not be- 
lieve the effect of this Bill would be to 
raise the price of meat throughout the 
country. ([Jinisterial cheers.| He be- 
lieved that price was determined now 
by foreign competition and the importa- 
tion of dead meat. But the Bill would 
make the price of home-grown meat 
dearer, because its production would be 
more limited than hitherto. What could 
be their answer if, after passing this 
BiJl, the Canadians proved to the satis- 
faction of the world that they had no 
disease in their country? Their answer 
would be: “ We have passed an Act of 
Parliament, we are very sorry, your 
cattle is very healthy, but we cannot 
admit it because of the Act.” The right 
hon. Gentleman threw upon Parliament 
the responsibility which he declined for 
his own Department. As to what might 
ultimately arise in the various branches 
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of the industry, they had had an illus- 
tration afforded them in the question 
which the hon. Member for South Dub- 
lin had put last week to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The hon. Member for 
South Dublin knew very well what he 
was talking about, and he stated that 
the breed of pigs in Ireland was steadily 
deteriorating, that the Irish, in conse- 
quence, wanted a fresh supply, but that 
they could not get it outside the United 
Kingdom, and, owing to swine fever, 
they could not obtain it from Eng- 
land. Why not from Denmark ? 
These were questions which ought 
to be answered by the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose duty it was to give 
the House some better reasons than 
those which he had submitted. They 
had heard very forcible arguments from 
the hon. Members for Islington and the 
St. Patrick Division. It was mere 
moonshine to say that this Bill was an 
attempt to keep out disease; it was 
merely an attempt at Protection. 
[Laughter.| The great advocates of Pro- 
tection laughed at that statement, but, 
he asked was this a Free Trade proposal ¢ 
Would the English farmer be able to 
buy healthy store stock in the cheapest 
market? They knew that he would not. 
He did not believe the consumer would 
suffer greatly from this Bill—foreign 
competition had decided that. There 
was no danger, he believed, of meat 
being made extremely dear by anything 
that Government could do, so long as the 
market was open to foreign countries; but 
home-grown supplies would bediminished. 
The trade in dead meat had enormously 
increased of late yearc, and the cost of 
bringing it over had fallen from 4d. a 
pound to ?d.a pound. He believed that 
this Measure would not do any good, 
and therefore he should oppose it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I hope that the Debate will now 
be allowed to come toa close. I gather 
tha* the right hon. Gentleman who has 
jus. sat down speaks in the interest of 
the British farmer and not in the in- 
terest of the consumers of meat, and as 
the British farmer, in spite of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s blandishments, appears 
determined to take the other view, and 
as no class is to be injured except the 
British farmer by this Bill, there is no 
reason why this Measure should not 
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pass with due speedintolaw. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself has demolished 
the only case he wished to make, but as 
he shows that the Bill will have no pro- 
tective effect whatever—— 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Against 
farmer. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Just so; but protection against 
the producer is a new kind of protection 
which nobody in the House will recom- 
mend. [‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter. | 
If the exclusion of foreign live stock is 
protection, the Government of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member was 
as much tarred with the protective brush 
as anyone else. The Bill is not pro- 
tective ; it will not raise the price of 
meat. What then will it do? It will 
be of the greatest benefit to the trade in 
cattle in Canada and in other places, 
because it will put it upona stable founda- 
tion, the one condition which makes trade 
possible, because men will not put their 
capital into it if they know that it may 
be revolutionised at any moment before 
their capital can be returned. If we 
leave the matter to the wisdom, which 
may turn out under certain circumstances 
to be the caprice of a Department, no 
trade could flourish or has flourished. 
What the Government are doing is not 
to increase the price of meat todo an 
injury to the foreign producer, nor to 
give any unfair benefit to the English 
producer, but simply to put the general 
trade in meat between this and foreign 
countries in a position not different from 
that in which it is at present or was 
under the late Government as far as the 
importation of cattle is concerned, but 
under conditions of permanence and 
stability which will induce farmers to 
invest their capital with a reasonable 
hope that it will bring them a fair return 
for their money. I think that the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly threshed out, 
and I hope that the House will now go 
to a Division on the Question, leaving 
the questions regarding different countries 
to be discussed in Committee. [ Hear, 
hear ! ” 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELLopposed 
the Bill on behalf of the Scotch farmers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
for Agriculture had courteously supplied 
him with a list of the counties in Scotland, 
all of whom wereopposed to this Measure. 
He admitted that much might be said 
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on the subject of pleuro-pneumonia, but 
whenever he saw a Bill brought forward 
by the Government in a congested state 
of business, he asked what was its! 
motive—was the main motive of this 
Bill to prevent the introduction into 
this country of live cattle infected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, or was its main motive 
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put an end to the question so far as he 
was concerned for ever and ever. 
Scientific knowledge on this subject was 
in a very doubtful state, and it might 
possibly be that pleuro-pneumonia might 
be stamped out altogether by scientific 
discovery. A great French authority 
threw considerable doubt upon the 


to favour and support cattle breeding in! question whether the proper scientific 
this country by the exclusion of foreign|means had been utilised to determine 


cattle from our ports? He wanted to' 


this matter. He thought, therefore, it 


know why this Government at this| was premature once and for all to put an 


moment of time, when it was so busy, | 
brought in this Bill which served no 
useful purpose, if it was not because they 
thought to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to exclude in perpetuity, all 
foreign beasts from our ports? But 
why should they be excluded? Could 
anybody in that House get up and say 
that there was any reason why these 
beasts should be excluded so long as they 
could be admitted with safety? He had 
had opportunities of reading a not very 
voluminous book, which was too late in 
circulation, and he thought he could 
discover in one single letter, which was 
set out, the reason why this was due. 
It was a letter from the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture to the Colonial 
Office, and in it he found the reason for 
the introduction of this Bill. That 
letter stated that one of the advantages 
of the Bill would be to remove a con- 
stantly recurring cause of friction 
between this Government and the Gov-| 
ernments of countries from which cattle | 
came, which arose from the fact that | 
whenever this Government discovered | 
infection in cattle, the Government of 
the colony from which they came always 
disputed their finding. In other words 
this Bill was introduced in order to 
save the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture trouble, and to save him from 
the necessity of adjudicating on the 
question, aye or no, could foreign cattle 
at any time be safely admitted into this 
country? The right hon. Gentleman 
solved the difficulty by saying that from | 
henceforth for evermore foreign cattle | 
should not be introduced. That was a| 
very rough and ready way of getting rid 
of a difficulty which was no doubt 
worrying the right hon. Gentleman to a 
shadow and turning his hair grey. He 
saw no reason whatever why, in order 
to save himself trouble, the right hon. 
Gentleman should bring in this Bill to 
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end to the importation of foreign cattle, 
and opportunity be taken away from the 
farmers for all time of making agricul- 
ture pay simply in order to save the 
Board of Agriculture from deciding at a 
particular moment of time whether foreign 
cattle should be introduced ? Whilst he 
did not think the Bill would affect very 
much the price of meat to the consumer, 
he was sure it would affect the profits of 
farmers in all parts of the country, and 
he thought it was poor comfort to them 
to find this Bill was the first fruits of 
the agricultural legislation which was 
offered them; that they should be 
wounded in their own household by 
their boon companions at the farmers’ 
ordinaries ; and that those wiom they 
had looked upon as their friends should 
have introduced a Measure which, once 
and for all, put an end to a great trade, 
from which the farmers had derived good 
profits in the past, and to which they 
had looked forward to making both ends 
meet in the future. [Cheers.] 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided : Ayes, 244 ; Noes, 
95.—(Division List No. 64). 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill Read 2* and committed for 
Monday, 13th April. 





CONSOLIDATED FUNDS (No. 1) BILL. 


On the Order for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, - 

*Mr. KNOX rose to call attention to 
one aspect of a matter which had been 


mentioned at Question time and had 
been the subject of a number of letters 
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in the public press and notably one by 
the Archbishop of Dublin. The Bill 
included an item in a supplementary 
vote for fee-grants, and the point raised 
in the correspondence was the distri- 
bution of the total sum devoted to fee- 
grants as between Ireland and Great 
Britain. In the year 1891, the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought in his Free Education Measure 
for England ; he proposed that 10s. per 
head should be paid for every child in 
average attendance at English schools. 
They asked that the same should be 
paid to Ireland and that they should get 
10s. per scholar. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that that was more than 
Ireland was entitled to; and he created 
a principle of his own, called the Probate 
Grant Principle, under which Ireland 
was to get 9 per cent., Scotland 11 per 
cent., and England 80 per cent., which 
was the proportion in which they con- 
tributed to the Imperial Revenue. The 
Trish Members had to bow to that 
decision, although under it they got 
£70,000 a year less than what they 
would have been entitled to under the 
10s. per head arrangement. But, un- 
fortunately, the Treasury did not stick 
to its bargain. In 1892, the Irish 
Education Act, establishing free educa- 
tion, was passed. It provided that 
Treland should get a fee-grant of either 
£210,000 a year, or such other sum as 
Parliament might determine, having 
regard to the English fee- grant. In 
other words, it was understood that Ire- 
land should receive nine-eightieths of 
what England received. But Ireland had 
not in any year received what she was 
entitled to under this arrangement. In 
1892-93 they received £61,000 less 
than they ought to have received. 
In 1893 Ireland was entitled to 
£217,000, and received only £156,000, 
so that she was deprived of £61,000. 
In 1894 she was deprived of £31,000, 
and in 1895 of £33,000. After raising 
the point many times, he at last induced 
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the late Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) 
to admit frankly that Ireland was en- 
titled to nine-eightieths of what England 
got. But even then the Treasury brought 
in a calculation which contained a mis- 
take in arithmetic costing Ireland £9, 000. 
A corrected Supplementary Estimate 
was also wrong, and Ireland was left 
with £3,500 short. It was scandalous 
that, when a solemn contract was made 
between the Irish Members and the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it should be observed in no single 
one of four successive years. Ireland 
altogether had been deprived of £129,000, 
to which she was justly entitled, and he 
would ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
to give his impartial consideration to the 
matter. There was a large surplus this 
year, and the Irish Members wished to 
catch it before it disappeared. It was a 
strange thing that a contract made as 
this contract had been between a Con- 
servative Government and the Irish 
Members should have been broken as 
this contract had been. 

*Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 
said, the Act contained no provision of 
the kind stated by the hon. Gentleman. 
What the Act said was that either the 
sum of £210,000, or such other sum as 
Parliament should direct for the year, 
having regard to the English fee-grant, 
should be paid to Ireland. During the 
years up to 1894-5 the sum actually 
mentioned in the Act was so paid, and 
surely it was the fault, not of the Trea- 
sury, but of the Irish Members if, with 
the Act before them, they did not object 
to the sum they actually received. 
Having, however, studied the question 
impartially, he thought that, after all, 
the £210,000 was more in accordance 
with the equity of the case than the 
nine-eightieths to which the hon. Mem- 
ber laid claim. The £210,000 which 
was named in the Act was undoubtedly 
the nine-eightieths of the English fee 
grant, but in succeeding years the chil- 
dren attending the English schools 
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increased more largely innumber than they 
did in the Irish schools. Was it right, 
therefore, that Ireland should have her 
full grant increased for the children at- 
tending her schools in proportion to the 
great increase in the English schools, 
when there was no corresponding increase 
in the numbers attending Irish schools ? 
But now he to the present 
Government, and what had the present 
done? They were pay- 
nearly £35,000 more 
to Ireland in fee- 

because they had 


came 


Government 
ing to Ireland 
than was_ paid 
grants last year, 
carried out a promise of the late Gov- 
ernment that Ireland should have nine- 
eightieths of the English fee-grant. 
They had gone further. Instead of 
basing that calculation upon the English 
fee-grant of last year, as the late Gov- 
ernment did, they had consented that it 
should be based on the fee-grant of 
England of this year, which was consider- 
ably in excess of the fee-grant of England 
for last year. They had brought in a 
Supplementary Estimate of more than 
£9,000 in order to Tre- 
land should have 
of the original English grant of 
current year. That in itself was a very 
considerable addition made to the Irish 
fee-grant by the present Government. 
The hon. Member had also contended, 
as he understood, that Ireland 
entitled not only to the nine-eightieths 
of the original English fee-grant, but also 
to nine-eightieths of the supplementary 
grant. That was an entirely new point 
which was not brought before the late 
Government, and had not been brought 
before the present Government until 
quite recently. He could the 
hon. Member that fair and full attention 
would be given to the claim, with the 
full desire to do justice to what was the 
equitable claim of Ireland on the point. 

Mr. W. FIELD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hanbury) had 
adduced as one of the reasons why the 
Trish people had not got the full share of 
the grant was because in England the 


insure that 
the nine-eightieths 


was 


assure 


Secretary to the Treasury. 
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attendance of the children had vastly 
increased, and that the children in 
attendance in Ireland had not increased. 
The reason why the children in atten- 
dance had not increased in Ireland was 
because the compulsory clause of the 
Education Act could not be brought into 
force by reason of the fact that the Act 
was imperfect. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his way next 
Session to introduce an amending Bill. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
that if. there had been any dereliction of 
duty, as was suggested by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, it was on the part of 
the National Commissioners of Educa- 
tion of Ireland, who, having all the 
machinery at their hand, ought to 
closely inquire into the allocation of a 
fair portion of the grant to Ireland, 
He would like to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that in 1895 the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in answer to his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Knox), 





the | 


stated that the Treasury, on the repre- 
sentation of the Irish Government, had 
admitted the principle that under the 
Education Act of 1892 the Irish fee 
grant, instead of being a fixed grant, 
should increase with the increase of the 
English grant, bearing to the grant the 
proportion of 9 to 80, and that they had 
jagreed to the increased amount asked 
for by the Education Commissioners. 
That was the whole case as laid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day. What they wanted was that the 
Treasury should investigate the matter 
and refund to Ireland the sum which 
was admittedly deficient, and as com- 
pared with that to which Ireland was 
entitled. On the Vote on Account they 
would ask the Treasury to give the 
Question most careful consideration, and 
they would insist that the bargain then 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be carried out. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) pointed out 
that the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty brought in a Bill dealing with 
the question. What they wanted then 
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was 10s. per head for the children in 
Scotland and Ireland, the same as was 
given in England, but they could not 
obtain this. In Scotland, during the 
first year they lost £16,000. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in discussing Scotch 
Education or the money granted to it. 

Dr. CLARK said that the Treasury 
now repudiated the arrangement made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which was 80 per cent. to England, 11 
per cent. to Scotland and 9 per cent. to 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was unfair and inequitable 
to pay that proportion, because the number 
of children in England had increased 
every year, while the number in Ireland 
had not. 


Military Lands Act 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY MANGUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


EVIDNECE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [1.1] 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day, 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 


L. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES (COMPEN- 
SATION, &c.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of compensation for damage caused to 
any lands, within the limits prescribed by Order 
of Her Majesty in Council, that may “become 
payable under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to facilitate the execution of 
Military Manceuvres; and the payment of 
remuneration to the Compensation Officers and 
Members of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
under the said Act.—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Dr. CLARK moved, “ That the Chair- 
man do report Progress and ask leave to 
sit again.” 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. 


OF 
BropRIick, 


Surrey, Guildford) asked the hon. Mem- 


ber not to persist in his Motion. It had 
been decided by the general consent of 
the-House that the manceuvres should 


‘take place, and the Bill passed the 


‘Second Reading by a large majority. 
‘If the manceuvres took place, it was 
| desirable that compensation should be 
_provided for damage, and the Bill pro- 
vided for it fully. “He therefore hoped 
Gentleman would allow the 
present formal stage of the Bill to be 
taken. 

Dr. CLARK persisted in his Motion. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 


TELEGRAPHS (ADVANCES). 


Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred til] Thurs- 
day. 
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Vote on 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
Read 2. 


On the Motion that the Bill be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law— 


Dr. CLARK said, he objected to the 
Bill being referred as proposed. The 
Measure was a very important one, and 
contained matters which ought to be 
submitted to the consideration and judg- 
ment of the House in Committee. The 
reference to the Standing Committee, 
however, would take the Bill out of the 
hands of the House altogether. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
Bill had been before the House for some 
time, and it was eminently a Measure 
to be discussed in Grand Committee. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. KNOX said, he objected to the 
Bill being read a second time ; but, as it 
passed he could not now object to the 
and he certainly 


Committee stage, 
thought the Bill was one of a class that 
ought to go before the Grand Committee. 


[“ Hear, hear!”] He would therefore 
appeal to his hon. Friend to withdraw 
his objection. 


Dr. CLARK withdrew his objection. 


Bill referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 
Motion made, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon District) said, that he under- 
stood that the Government proposed to 


take the Vote on account at half-past | 


nine o’clock on Friday, when the ques- 
tion of Uganda and the question of 
Zanzibar would be discussed. These 
subjects would probably occupy all the 
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time available after 9.30, and an impor- 
tant Welsh question would consequently 
be excluded from consideration. He 
referred to the alleged intimidation of 
witnesses who had given evidence before 
the Welsh Land Commission. He asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury to con- 
sent to take the Vote un account at an 
earlier hour than 9.30, in order that 
time might be found for the discussion 
of this subject. 

Mr. KNOX hoped that at the Report 
Stage there would be some rearrange- 
ment of the order of the items under 
the Vote on Account. If the Foreign 
Office item and others of the same 
magnitude were allowed to retain the 
first places on Report, there would, it 
seemed to him, be no chance at all of 
the discussion of matters affecting Ire- 
land and Wales. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, that he wished it were 
competent for him to alter on Report 
the order of the Votes taken in Com- 
mittee. Unfortunately this could not 


be done, and they were obliged to adhere, 
on Report, to the order followed in 


Committee. They had had an important 
and interesting discussion on the Foreign 
Office Vote, which had been placed first 
among the items of the Vote on 
account in order to meet the wishes of 
hon. Members. One night had already 
been devoted to that subject, and he did 
not think it would be reasonable to ask 
the Government to allot the whole of 
another night to it. If he consented to 
extend the number of hours to be devoted 
in Committee to the Vote on account 
on Friday, by bringing the Vote on at 
7 o'clock, it must be understood that the 
Report stage would be taken, if necessary, 
after 12 o’clock on Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before One o’clock, 
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